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PREFACE 


The third volume of the present series was published in 1940. 
The manuscript of the fourth volume was largely ready at that 
time and it would have been possible to send it for publication at 
least by 1942. But the second world-war commenced in 1939 and 
although the Cambridge University Press was prepared to accept 
the manuscript even during war-time, the despatch of the manu¬ 
script from Calcutta to Cambridge and the transmission of proofs 
to and fro between England and India appeared to me to be too 
risky. In 1945, after retiring from the Chair of Philosophy in the 
Calcutta University, I came to England. But shortly after my arrival 
here I fell ill, and it was during this period of illness that I revised 
the manuscript and offered it to the University Press. This explains 
the unexpected delay between the publication of the third volume 
and the present one. The promises held out in the preface to the 
third volume, regarding the subjects to be treated in the present 
volume, have been faithfully carried out. But I am not equally 
confident now about the prospects of bringing out the fifth volume. 
I am growing in age and have been in failing health for long years. 
I’he physical and mental strain of preparing a work of this nature 
and of seeing it through the Press is considerable, and I do not 
know if I shall be able to stand such a strain in future. But I am 
still collecting the materials for the fifth volume and hope that I 
may be able to see it published in my life-time. 

The present volume deals with the philosophy of the Bhdgavata- 
purdna^ the philosophy of Madhva and his followers, the philosophy 
of Vallabha and the philosophy of the Gaudiya school of Vaisnavism. 
So far as I know, nothing important has yet been published on the 
philosophy of the Bhdgavata-purdna and that of Vallabha. I'wo 
important works by Mr Nagaraja Sarma of Madras and by Professor 
Helmuth von Glasenapp on the philosophy of Madhva have been 
published in English and German respectively. But so far nothing 
has appeared about the philosophy of the great teachers of the 
Madhva school such as Jaya-tirtha and Vyasa-tirtha. Very little is 
known about the great controversy between the eminent followers 
of the Madhva school of thought and of the followers of the 
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Sankara school of Vedanta. In my opinion Jaya-tirtha and Vyasa- 
tlrtha present the highest dialectical skill in Indian thought. There 
is a general belief amongst many that monism of Sankara presents 
the final phase of Indian thought. The realistic and dualistic 
thought of the Sarnkhya and the yoga had undergone a compromise 
with monism both in the Puranas and in the hands of the later 
writers. But the readers of the present volume who will be intro¬ 
duced to the philosophy of Jaya-tirtha and particularly of Vyasa- 
tirtha will realize the strength and uncompromising impressiveness 
of the dualistic position. The logical skill and depth of acute 
dialectical thinking shown by Vyasa-tirtha stands almost unrivalled 
in the whole field of Indian thought. Much more could have been 
written on the system of Madhva logic as explained in the Tarka- 
tdndava of Vyasa-tirtha. In this great work Vyasa-tirtha has 
challenged almost every logical definition that appears in the 
Tattva-cintdmani of Gahgesa, which forms the bed-rock of the new 
school of Nyaya logic. But this could have been properly done 
only in a separate work on the Madhva logic. Of the controversy 
between the monists of the Sankara school and the dualists of the 
Madhva school, most people are ignorant of the Madhva side of 
the case, though there are many who may be familiar with the 
monistic point of view. It is hoped that the treatment of the 
philosophy of Madhva and his followers undertaken in the present 
volume will give new light to students of Indian thought and 
will present many new aspects of dialectical logic hitherto undis¬ 
covered in Indian or European thought. 

The treatment of the philosophy of Vallabha which is called 
visuddhddvaita or pure monism, presents a new aspect of monism 
and also gives us a philosophical analysis of the emotion of devotion. 
Though readers of Indian philosophy may be familiar with the 
name of Vallabha, there are but few who are acquainted with the 
important contributions of the members of his school. 

I have not devoted much space to the philosophy of the 
Bhdgavata-purdna. Much of its philosophical views had already 
been anticipated in the treatment of the Sarnkhya, yoga and the 
Vedanta. As regards the position of God and His relation to the 
world the outlook of the Bhdgavata-purdna is rather ambiguous. 
The Bhdgavata-purdna has therefore been referred to for support 
by the Madhvas, Vallabhas and thinkers of the Gaudiya school. 
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The Gaudiya school seems to make the Bhdgavata-purdna the 
fundamental source of its inspiration. 

The chief exponent of the Gaudiya school of thought is Caitanya. 
He, however, was a religious devotee and very little is known of his 
teachings. He did not produce any literary or philosophical work. 
But there were some excellent men of letters and philosophers 
among his disciples and their disciples. The treatment of the 
Gaudiya school of Vaisnavism thus gives a brief exposition of the 
views of Rupa Gosvami, Jiva Gosvami and Baladeva Vidyabhusana. 
Dr S. K. De has contributed a number of important articles on the 
position of Jiva Gosvami, though it does not seem that he cared 
to put an emphasis on the philosophical perspective. 

In writing the present volume I have been able to use the huge 
amount of published materials in Sanskrit as well as a number of 
rare manuscripts which I collected from South India on my 
journeys there on various occasions. 

My best thanks are due to my old friend, Dr F. W. Thomas, 
who, in spite of his advanced age and many important pre¬ 
occupations, took the trouble to revise some portions of the manu¬ 
script and of revising and correcting the proofs, with so much care 
and industry. But for his help the imperfections of the present 
work would have been much greater. 1 also have to thank Dr E. J. 
Thomas for the many occasional helps that I received from him 
from the time of the first inception of the present series. My best 
thanks are also due to my wife, Mrs Surama Dasgupta, M.A., 
Fh.D. (Cal. et Cantab), Sastri, for the constant help that I received 
from her in the writing of the book and also in many other works 
connected with its publication. I am also grateful to Dr Satindra 
Kumar Mukherjee, M.A., Ph.D., my former pupil, for the help 
that I received from him wiien I was preparing the manuscript 
some years ago. I wish also to thank the Syndics of the University 
Press for undertaking the publication of this volume at a time when 
the Press was handicapped by heavy pressure of work, and by 
great difficulties of production. 

SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA 

Trinity College, Cambridge 
August, 1948 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


THE BHAGAVATA-PURANA 

The Bhagavata-purana. 

The Bhdgavata-piirdna shares with the Bhagavad-gita a unique 
position in the devotional literature of India. It cannot however 
claim the same antiquity: before the tenth century a.d. no references 
to it have been discovered by the present writer. Even Ramanuja 
(born in a.d. 1017) had not mentioned its name or made any 
quotations from it. But by the time of Madhva the work had become 
famous: one of the principal works of Madhva (thirteenth century 
A.D.) is called the BhdgavataAdtparya^ in which he deals with the 
principal ideas of the Bhdgavata-purdna, and lays emphasis on 
them so far as they support his views. The thoughts of the 
Bhdgavata-purdtia are loftily poetic, but the style is more 
difficult. The present writer is of opinion that it must have been 
composed by a Southerner, as it makes references to the Alvars, 
who have probably never been referred to by any writer in Northern 
or Upper India. The Bhdgavata-piirdnay however, was so much 
appreciated that immediately commentaries were written upon it. 
Sonic of these commentaries are: 

Anirfa-rahginly Atniapriya, Krpia-padJ, Caitanya-candrikdy Jaya- 
mahgaldy Tattva-pradlpikcly Tatparya-candrikdy Tdfparya-dfpikdy 
BhagavalUld-cifiidmani. Rasa-niahjarT, .^ukapakslyd Prahodhinly a 
tJkd by Janardana Bhatta, a Ilka by Narahari, Prakdsa by J^rinivasa, 
Taitva-dlpika by Kalyana Raya, a Ukd by Krsna Bhatta, a tlkd by 
Raura Sadhu, a IJkd by Gopala Cakravartl, Anvaya-bodhinl by 
CTidamani Uakravarti, Bhdra-prakdsikd by Narasirnhacar}"a, a tlkd 
by Yadupati, SuhodhinJ by Vallabhacarya, Pada-ratnavall by 
Vijayadhvaja-tirtha, a ilka by Vitthala Diksita, Sardrtha-darsini by 
Visvanatha Cakravarti, a tlkd by Visnusvamin, Bhagavata-candrikd 
by \ iraraghava, Bhdvdrtha-dlpikd by Sivarama, Bhdvdrtha-dlpikd 
by Sridhara-svami, Smdia-pUraril by Kesavadasa, a 0 <d by Srivasa- 
carya, a tlkd by Satyabhinava-tirtha, a tlkd by Sudarsana Suri, 
a tlkd by Braja-bhusana, Bhdgavata-purdndrka-prabhd by Hari- 
bhanu, Bhagavata-purdna-prathama-slokaAlkd by Jayarama and 
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Madhusudana Sarasvati, Pancama-skandha-tikd by Vallabhacarya, 
Suhodhim by Balakrsna Yati, Vaimava-tonnl by Sanatana Gosvami, 
Budharanjini by Vasudeva, Nibandha-prakdsa by Vitthala Diksita, 
Anukramanikd by Vallabhacarya, Ekddasa-skandha-tdtparya-cand- 
rikd by Brahmananda, Anukramanikd by Vopadcva. Many other 
works also have been written on the diverse subjects of the 
Bhdgavata-purdna and some have also summarized it. Some of 
these works are by Ramananda-tlrtha, Priyadasa, Visvesvara, 
Purusottama, Srmatha, Vrndavana Gosvami, Visnu Purl and 
Sanatana. 


Dharma. 

The word dhar??iay ordinarily translated as “rclii^ion*’ or 
“ virtue,” is used in ycry different senses in the different schools 
and religious traditions of Indian thought. It will be useful to deal 
with some of the more important of these notions before the reader 
is introduced to the notion of dhanna as explained in the Bhdgavata- 
purdna. The Mimdmsd-sutra begins with an enquir\^ regarding the 
nature of dharma^ and defines it as that good which is determinable 
only by the Vedic commands.^ According to Sahara’s and 
Kumarila’s interpretation, the good that is called dharma means 
the Vedic sacrifices that lead to good results—the attainment of 
Heaven and the like. The fact that the Vedic sacrifices may bring 
about desirable results of various kinds can neither be perceived 
by the senses nor inferred from other known data: it can be known 
only from the testimony of the Vedic commands and directions. 
Dharma, therefore, means both the good results attainable by the 
Vedic sacrifices and the sacrifices themselves, and, as such, it 
is determinable only by the Vedic injunctions. Desirable results 
which are attained by rational and prudent actions are not dharma: 
for by definition dharma means only those desirable results which 
are attainable by operations which are performed strictly in ac¬ 
cordance with Vedic injunctions. But in the Vedas are described 
various kinds of sacrifices by the performance of which one may 
take revenge on his enemies by destroying them or causing grievous 
injuries of various kinds to them, but action causing injury to any 
fellow-being is undesirable, and such action cannot be dharma. 

^ athdto dharma-jijndsd. Mimdmsd-sutra, i. r. i, 
codand-lak^anoWtho dharmah. Ibid. i. i. 2. 
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Dharma in this sense has nothing to do with God, or with ordinary 
or customary morality, or any kind of mystical or religious fervour 
as we understand it now. It simply means Vedic rituals and the 
good results that are supposed to follow from their performances; 
it has but little religious or moral application; and such a dharma 
can only be known through scriptural injunctions^. It contains 
however just a little germ of the idea of non-injury, inasmuch as the 
performance of rituals for injuring others is not included within its 
content. Dharma also definitely rules out all kinds of emotion, 
mystic feeling, and exercise of intellect or thought of any descrip¬ 
tion, and merely presupposes a strict loyalty to external scriptural 
commands; there is not th^ slightest trace here of anv internal 
spiritual law, or rational will, or loyalty to God’s will. The scrip¬ 
tural command however is categorically imperative in some cases, 
whereas in others it is only conditionally imperative, i.e. conditioned 
by one’s desire for certain good things. Kumarila, in interpreting 
this idea, says that any substance {dravya), action (kriyd) or quality 
{guna) which may be utilized to produce happiness, by a particular 
kind of manipulation of them in accordance with Vedic commands, 
is called dharma'^. I'hough these substances, qualities etc. may be 
perceived by the senses yet the fact that their manipulation in a 
particular ritualistic manner will produce happiness for the per- 

^ ya eva sr^yas^karahy sa eva dharma-sahdena ucyafe; katham avap^amyatdm; 
yo hi yd<^am anutisthatiy tarn dhdrmika iti sarndcaksate; yo'^ra rosy a kartd sa tena 
vyapadisyatc; yathd pdvakahy Idi'aka iti. tena yah purusam nihsreyasena samyu- 
naktiy sa dhar?na~.sabde?ia nevate... ko*rthah—yo nihsreyasdya jyoti^tornddih. 
ko'narthah—yah pratyavdydyah. ^ahara-hhdsya on Mtmdmsd-siltra, i. 1.2. 

Prahhakara however gives a different interpretation of this rule, and suggests 
that it means that every mandate of the \"edas is always binding, and is called 
dharma even when by following it we may be led to actions which are injurious 
to other people; 

tat ah sarvasya vedarthasya kdryatvam arthatvain ea vidhiyata iti syenddi- 
niyogdndm api arthati am sydt. 

^dstra-dipikdy p. 17, Nirnaya-sagara Press, Bombay, 1915. 
Kumarila, further interpreting it, says that an action (performed according to the 
Vedic commands) which produces happiness and does not immediately or 
remotely produce unhappiness is called dharma. 

^ phalam tavad adharmo*sya syenddeh sampradhdryate 

yadd yene^ta^siddhih syad anusthdndnuhandhinJ 
tasya dharmatvam ucyeta tatah syenddi-i'at'janafn 
yadd tu codand-gamyah kdrydkdrydnapeksayd 
dharmah prlti-niniittam sydt tadd syene'pi dharmatd 
yadd tvaprlti-heiur yah saksdd 'lyavahito*pi va 
so^dharma^ codandtah sydt tadd sy^ne*py adharmatd. 

^loka-vdrttika, on sutra 2, sloka 270-273. 
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former can be known only by Vedic injunctions; and it is only with 
regard to this knowledge that the dharma is dependent on the 
Vedas^. Doing an injury to one's enemy may immediately give one 
happiness, but by its nature it is bound to produce unhappiness in 
the future, since it is prohibited by the Vedic injunctions. [But 
injury to the life of animals in the performance of sacrifices does 
not produce any sin, and must be regarded as being included 
within dharma.^ 

On the other hand, there are actions performed with the motive 
of injuring one's enemies, which are not commanded by the Vedas, 
but the methods of whose performance are described in the Vedas 
only in the case of those who are actuated i^y such bad motives; 
these actions alone are called adharma. Idius not all injury to life 
is regarded as sinful, but only such as is prohibited by the Vedas: 
whereas those injuries that are recommended by tlie Vedas are not 
to be regarded as sin {adharma) but as virtue {dharma). By nature 
there are certain powers abiding in certain substances, actions or 
qualities which make them sinful or virtuous, but which are sinful 
and which can only be known by the dictates of the scriptures-. 
Dharma and adharma are thus objective characters of things, 
actions, etc., the nature of which is only revealed by the scriptures. 
It has already been noted above that Prabhakara gave an 
entirely different meaning of dharma. With him dharma means 
the transcendental product {apurra) of the performance of 
Vedic rituals which remains in existence long after the action is 
completed and produces the proper good and Ixul effects at tlie 
proper tirne'f 

The synrti literature is supposed to have the Vedas as its sources, 
and therefore it is to be regarded as authoritative; even when its 
contents cannot be traced in the Vedas it is inferred that such Vedic 

’ draT'ya-kriyd-guTiadnidm dharmal^ am sthdpaypyafe 

trsdrn aindriyahatve^pi na tadrupyena dliarntntd 
heyah-sddhanatd by esdrn nityani ’reddt pra/iyufe 
tddrupyma ca dharniatvam tasmdn nendriya-gocarah. 

Sloka-i'drttika, sutra 2. 13, 14. 

“ dharmddluirmdrthibhir nityarn virgyau i idhi-msedhidicni 

kvacid asyd nisiddhatvac chaktih sdstrend bodhitd... 
lid yarn and hi kathyante saktayo dravya-karrnandni 
tad era cedarn karrneti sds tram evdnudhdvatd. 

Ibid. 249, 251. 

^ na hi jyotisf.oTnddi-ydgasydpi dharrnatram asti, apiirvasya dharmalvd- 
bhyupaganidt. ^dstra-dlpikd, p. 33, Boinbay, 1915. 
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texts must have existed h It is only when the smrti is directly 
contradicted by the Vedas in any particular injunction or statement 
of fact that the former is to be regarded as invalid. The smrti works 
are therefore generally regarded as a continuation of the Vedas, 
though as a matter of fact the smrti works, written at different times 
at a later age, introduce many new concepts and many new ideals; 
in some of the smrtis, however, the teachings of the Purdnas and 
Smrtis are regarded as possessing a lower status than those of the 
Vedas On the relation of the Smrtis and the Vedas there are at 
least two different views. 'I'he first view is that, if the Smrtis come 
into conflict with the Vedas, then the smrti texts should be so in¬ 
terpreted as to agree with the purport of the Vedic texts; and, if that 
is not possible, then the srnrti texts should be regarded as invalid. 
Others hold that the conflicting smrti text should be regarded as 
invalid. JMitra Misra, commenting on the above two views of the 
Savara and HhaUa schools, says that, on the first view, it may be 
sus})ected that the author of the conflicting smrti texts is not free 
from errors, and as such even those non-conflicting smrti texts 
which cannot be traced in the Vedas may be doubted as erroneous. 
On the second view, however, smrti is regarded as valid, since no 
one can guarantee that the non-conflicting texts which are not 
traceable to the Vedas are really non-existent in the Vedas. Even 
in the case of irreconcilably conflicting texts, the smrti directions, 
thougli in conflict with the Vedic ones, may be regarded as 
optionally validThe Vedic idea of dharma excludes from its 
concept all that can be known to he beneficial, to the performer or 
to others, through experience or observation; it restricts itself 
wholly to those ritualistic actions, the good effects of which cannot 
be known by experience, but can only be known through Vedic 
commands^, 'khus the digging of wells, etc., is directly known by 
experience to be of public good {paropakdrdya) and therefore is 
not dharma. Thus nothing that is drstartha, i.e. no action, the 

^ rirodhe tvanapehsyam syad asati hyammumam. Mlrndvisd-siltra, i. 3. 3. 

“ Utah sa paramo dharma yo vedCid avagamyate 
avarah sa tii 7 ijiieyo yah puranadisu smrtah 

tathd ca vaidHw dharma miikhya utkrstatz^dt, smdrtah afiukalpah apakrstatvdt. 

Vydsa-smrti as quoted in Vlrmmtrodaya-paribhdsdprakdsa, p. 29. 

® Sec Vlramitrodaya, VoJ. l, pp. 28, 29. 
tathd pratyiipasthita-niyarndndm dcdrdndrn drstdrthatvdd eva prdmdnyam... 
prapds tadagani ca paropakdrdya na dharmaya ity evd\^agamyate. 

Sahara-'bhdsya on Alirndmsd-siitray i. 3. 2. 
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beneficial effects of which may be known through experience, can 
be called dharma. The Angirah stnrti echoes this idea when it says 
that, excepting efforts for attaining self-knowledge, whatever one 
does out of his own personal desire or wish is like child’s play and 
unnecessary^^. 

Many of the important Smrtis however seem to extend the limits 
of the concept of dharma much further than the pure Vedic com¬ 
mands. As Mann’s work is based entirely on the purport of the 
Vedas, he is regarded as the greatest of all smrti writers; whatever 
snirit is in conflict with Manu’s writings is invalid-. Manu defines 
dharma as that which is always followed by the learned who are 
devoid of attachment and antipathy, and that to which the heart 
assents^. In another place Manu says that dharma is of four kinds; 
the observance of the Vedic injunctions, of the injunctions of smrti, 
the following of the customary" practices of good people, and the 
performance of such actions as may produce mental satisfaction 
{dtmanas tustih) to the performer h But the commentators are very" 
unwilling to admit any such extension of the content and meaning 
of dharma. Thus Mcdhatithi (9th century''), one of the oldest com¬ 
mentators, remarks that dharma as following the Vedic injunctions 
is beginningless; only the Vedic scholars can he said to know 
dharma^ and it is impossible that there should be other soui'ces from 
which the nature of dharma could be known. Other customs and 
habits and disciplines of life which pass as religious practices are 
introduced by ignorant persons of bad character {milrkha-duhsHa- 
puriisa-pravarttitah): they remain in fashion for a time and then 
die out. Such religious practices are often adopted out of greed 
{lohhdn inantra-tantrddisu pravarttate)'\ The wise and the good are 

^ svahhipraya-krtam karma yatkiincij jndna-varjitam 

krlda-karmeva bdldndtn tat-sarvavi nis-prayojariam. 

Viramifrodaya-paribhdsdprakdsa, p. ii. 

2 veddrthopanihandhrtvdt pradhanyarn hi nianoh smrtain 

manv art ha-rip ar ltd tu yd smrtih sd na prasasyate. 

Brhaspati quoted in Vlramitrodaya, ibid. p. 27. 

® vidvadbhih sevitah sadbhir nityam advesa-rdgibhih 

hrdayendbhyanujtidio yo dharmas tarn iiibadhata. 

Manu-safnhitd, ii. 1. 

* vedo'khilo dharma-Ttiiilam smrti-sile ca tadvidam 

dear as caira sddhunam dtmanas tu^tir era ca. Ibid. n. 6. 

* Mcdhatithi says that such practices as those of besmearing the body with 
ashes, carrying human skulls, going about naked or wearing yellow robes, are 
adopted by worthless people as a means of living. Ibid. ii. i. 
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only those who know the injunctions of the Vedas, who carry them 
into practice out of reverence for the law, and who are not led 
astray into following non-Vedic practices out of greed or antipathy 
to others. And, though a man might be tempted in his mind to 
perform many actions for his sense-gratification, real contentment 
of the heart can come only through the performance of Vedic 
deeds^. Consistently with his own mode of interpretation 
Medhatithi discards not only the Buddhists and the Jains as being 
outside the true Vedic dharma^ but also the followers of Pancaratra 
(i.e. the Bhagavatas) and the Pasupatas as well, who believed in the 
authority of the authors of these systems and in the greatness of 
particular gods of their own choice. He held that their teachings 
are directly contrary to the mandates of the Vedas: and as an 
illustration he points out that the Bhagavatas considered all kinds 
of injury to living beings to l)e sinful, w^hich directly contradicts the 
Vedic injunction to sacrifice animals at particular sacrifices. Injury 
to living beings is not in itself sinful: only such injury^ is sinful as is 
prohibited by the Vedic injunctions. So the customs and practices 
of all systems of religion which are not based on the teachings of the 
Vedas arc to be discarded as not conforming to dharma. In in¬ 
terpreting the phrase smrti-sile ca tad-vidam, Medhatithi says that 
the word sUa (which is ordinarily translated as ‘‘character”) is to 
be taken here to mean that concentration which enables the mind 
to remember the right purports of the Vedic injunctions'*^. By 
customary' duties [dedra) Medhatithi means only such duties as are 
currently practised by those who strictly follow the Vedic duties, 
but regarding which no Vedic or srnrti texts arc available. He 
supposes that minor auspices and other rituals w^hich are ordinarily 

^ In interpreting the meaning of the word hr day a (heart) in the phrase 
hrdayena abhyanujhata Medhatithi says that the word hrdaya may mean “mind” 
{mafias, antar-hrdaya-varttini huddhyadi-tattvani); on this supposition he would 
hold that contentment of mind could only come through following the Vedic 
courses of duties, hut, dissatisfied apparently with this meaning, he thinks that 
Jirdaya might also mean the memorized content of the Vedas (hrdayam vedah, sa 
hy adhito bhaiHiud-rupena hrdaya-sthito hrdayam). 'rhis seems to mean that a 
Vedic scholar is instinctively, a.s it were, led to actions which are virtuous, 
because in choosing his course of conduct he is unconsciously guided by his 
Vedic studies. A man may be prompted to action by his own inclination, by the 
example of great men, or by the commands of the Vedas; but in whichever way 
he may be so prompted, if his actions are to conform to dharma, they must 
ultimately confomi to V^cdic courses of duties. 

“ samadhih sJlam ucyate.. .yac cetaso'nya-vi^aya-vydk^epa-parihdrena sdstrd- 
rtha-nirfipana-pravanata iac chllarn ucyate. Medhatithi’s commentary, ii. 6. 
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performed by the people of the Vedic circle have also ultimately 
originated from the Vedic injunctions. Similarly it is only the 
feeling of self-contentment of those persons who are habituated to 
work in accordance with the Vedas that can be regarded as indi¬ 
cating the path of dharma. It simply means that the instinctive 
inclination of the true adherents of the Vedas may be relied on 
as indicating that those actions to which their minds arc inclined 
must be consistent with the Vedic injunctions, and must therefore 
conform to dharma. ( 3 ther commentators however take a more 
liberal view of the meaning of the words sUa^ dtmanas tusti and 
hrdayena abhyanujhdta. 'Fhus Govindaraja explains the hist phrase 
as meaning “absence of doubt“ {antah-karana-eikitsd-mnya), and 
Narayana goes so far as to say that, unless the heart approves ol the 
action, it ciinnot be right: Ramananda says that, when there is any 
doubt regarding two conflicting texts, one should act in a way that 
satisfies his own mind. The word sila has been interpreted as 
“character” (rrtta or caritra) by Ramananda in his Manvariha- 
candrikd and as dissociation of attachment and antipathy by 
Govindaraja: Kulluka takes it according to Marita’s definition of 
sila as involving the ejualities of non-injury to others, absence of 
jealousy, mildness, friendliness, gratefulness, mercy, peace, etc. 
Self-satisfaction can in practice discern the nature of dharma^ but 
only when there are no specified texts to determine it. Tlius, ihough 
the other later commentators are slightly more liberal than Med- 
hatithi, they all seem to interpret the slight concession that Manu 
had seemed to make to right character and self-contentment or 
conscience as constituent elements of dharma^ more or less on 
Medhatithi’s line, as meaning nothing more than loyalty to 
scriptural injunctions. 

It has been pointed out that Medhatithi definitely ruled out the 
Pahearatra and the Pasupata systems as heretical and therefore 
invalid for inculcating the nature of dharjna. But in later times 
these too came to be regarded as Vedic schools and therefore their 
instructions also were regarded as so authoritative that they could 
not be challenged on rational groundsh 

^ 7 'hus Yogi-yajnavalkya says: Samkhyam yogah panca-ratratn veJdh 
pdsupatam tathd ati-pramdndnyetdni hetuhhir na virodhayet, quoted in Vlra- 
mitrodaya, p. 20, but not found in the printed text, Bombay. 'I'his Yogi-ydjna- 
valkya is a work on yoga and the other a work on smrti, and it is the former text 
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It is however a relief to find that in some of the later Smrtis the 
notion of dharma was extended to morality in general and to some 
of the cardinal virtues. Thus Brhaspati counts kindness [dayd, 
meaning a feeling of duty to save a friend or foe from troubles), 
patience {ksarnd, meaning fortitude in all kinds of difficulty), the 
qualities of appreciating others’ virtues and absence of elation at 
others’ faults {anasiiyd), purity {sauca, meaning avoidance of vices, 
association with the good and strict adherence to one’s caste duties), 
avoidance of vigorous asceticism {sannydsa), performance of 
approved actions and avoidance of disapproved ones {rnahgala)^ 
regular charity even from small resources {akdrpanya), contentment 
with what little one may have and want of jealousy at others’ 
prosperity {asprhd), as constituting the universal dliarrua for alF. 
Visnu counts patience (ksamd), truthfulness for the good of all 
beings (satya), mind-control {dama), purity as defined above), 
making of gifts [ddna)y sense-control {indriya-samya?na), non¬ 
injury (ahhmd), proper attendance to teachers {guru-smrusd), 
pilgrimage, kindness {dayd), straightforwardness {drjava), want of 
covetousness, adoration of gods and Brahmins, as constituting 
universal dharma, Devala considers purity {saiica), gifts [dana), 
asceticism of the body {tapas), faith {haddha), attendance to 
teachers {guru-sevd), patience (ksamd), mercifulness in the sense of 
pity for others’ sufferings, showing friendliness as if these were 
one’s own {daya), acquirement of knowledge, Vedic or non-Vedic 
{vijndna), mind-control and body-control {vinaya), truthfulness 
{satya), as constituting the totality of all dharmas {dharma- 
samiiccaya). Yajhavalkya speaks of ahimsd, saiya^ asteya (avoid¬ 
ance of stealing), sauca, indriya-nigraha (sense-control), ddna, 
dama, dayd, and ksdnti as constituting universal dharma for all. 
The Mahdhhdrata counts truthfulness (satya), steadiness in one’s 
caste duties {tapas as sva-dharma-vartitva), purity {sanca), con- 

that has been printed. The present writer has no knowledge whether the latter 
text has been published anywhere. 

Vi^nudharmottara also speaks of Paftcariitra and Pasupata as means of 
enquiry into Brahman: 

sdmkhyam yogah pancardtram veddh pdsiipatam 

tathd krtunta-pancakam viddhi hrahmanah parimdrgane. Ibid. p. 22. 

But Mitra Misra on the same page distinguishes between Pasupata as a Vedic 
dgama and as a non-Vedic dgama. Similarly there was a Vedic and non-Vedic 
Paficaratra too. Ibid. p. 23. 

^ Ibid, pp. 32--4. 
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tentment, meaning sex-restriction to one’s own wife and also 
cessation from sense-attractions (vimya-tyagd), shame at the com¬ 
mission of evil deeds (Arf), patience as capacity in bearing hardships 
(ksamd)y evenness of mind (drjava), philosophic knowledge of 
reality (jndna), peace of mind (sama as citta-prasdntatd)y desire to 
do good to others (dayd)y meditation, meaning withdrawal of the 
mind from all sense objects (dhyana as nirvisaya)^ as universal 
dharinas. Yajhavalkya says that the highest of all dhartJias is self- 
knowledge through yoga. 

These universal dharmas are to be distinguished from the special 
dharmas of the dilTerent castes, of the different stages of life 
{dha?na)y or under different conditions. We have thus three stages 
in the development of the concept of dharrnay i.c. dharma as the 
duty of following the Vedic injunctions, dharma as moral virtues 
of non-injury, truthfulness, self-control etc., dharma as self- 
knowledge through yoga. 

But the Bhdgavata presents a new aspect of the notion of dharma. 
Dharma according to the Bhdgavata consists in the worship of God 
without any ulterior motive— a worship performed with a perfect 
sincerity of heart by men who are kindly disposed towards all, and 
who have freed themselves from all feelings of jealousy. This 
worship involves the knowledge of the absolute, as a natural conse¬ 
quence of the realization of the worshipfulness of the spirit, and 
naturally leads to supreme bliss^. The passage under discussion 
does not directly refer to the worship of God as a characteristic of 
the definition of dharma as interpreted by Sridhara-. The dharma 
consists of absolute sincerity—absolute cessation of the spirit from 
all motives, pretensions and extraneous associations of every 
description: and it is assumed that, when the spirit is freed from all 
such extraneous impurities, the natural condition of the spirit is its 
natural dharma. This dharma is therefore not a thing that is to be 
attained or achieved as an external acquirement, but it is man’s 
own nature, which manifests itself as soon as the impurities are 
removed. The fundamental condition of dharma is not therefore 
something positive but negative, consisting of the dissociation 
(projjhita) of extraneous elements {kitava). For, as soon as the 
extraneous elements are wiped out, the spirit shows itself in its own 

^ Bhdgavata-purdna, i. i. 2, interpreted according to J^ridhara’s exposition. 

^ komalarn Isvardrddhana-lak^ano dharmo nirupyatc. i^ridhara’s comment on 
the above passage. 
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true nature, and then its relation to absolute truth and absolute 
good is self-evident: the normal realization of this relationship is 
what is called dharma or worship of God, or what Sridhara calls 
the tender worshipfulness towards God. The primary qualifications 
needed for a person to make a start towards a true realization of the 
nature of dharma in himself are, that he should have no jealousy 
towards others, and that he should have a natural feeling of friendli¬ 
ness towards all beings. The implications of this concept of dharma 
in the Bhdgai)ata^ which breaks new ground in the history of the 
development of the notion of dharma in Indian Philosophy, are 
many, and an attempt will be made in the subsequent sections to 
elucidate them. 'Fhat this dissociation from all extraneous elements 
ultimately means motiveless and natural fiow of devotion to God 
by which the spirit attains supreme contentment, and that it is 
supreme dharma, is very definitely stated in i. 2 . 6: If anything 
which does not produce devotion to God can be called dharma, 
such a dharma is mere fruitless labour^. For the fruits of dharma 
as defined by the Vedic injunctions may lead only to pleasurable 
consequences which are transitor}^ The real dharma is that which 
through devotion To God leads ultimately to self-knowledge, and 
as such dharma cannot be identified with mere gain or fulfilment of 
desires, d’hus dharma as supreme devotion to God is superior to 
the Vedic definition of dharma, which can produce only sense- 
gratification of various kinds. 

Brahman, Paramatman, Bhagavat and Paramesvara. 

The opening verse of the Bhdgavata is an adoration of the 
ultimate (param) truth (satya). The word para however is explained 
by Sridhara as meaning God {paramchHjra). The essential (sva- 
rUpa) definitive nature of God is said to be truth {satya). Truth is 
used here in the sense of reality; and it is held that by virtue of this 
supreme reality even the lalse creation appears as real, and that on 
account of this abiding reality the entire world of appearance 
attains its character of reality. Just as illusory appearances (e.g, 
silver) appear as real through partaking of the real character of the 
real object (e.g. the conch-shell) or the substratum of the illusion, 
so in this world-appearance all appears as real on account of the 
underlying reality of God. The fact that the world is produced from 

* Ibid, l. 2. 7. 
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God, is sustained in Him and is ultimately dissolved in Him, is but 
an inessential description of an accidental phenomenon which does 
not reveal the real nature of God. 

God is called hv different names, e.g. Brahman, Paramatman 
and Bhagavat, but, by whatever name He may be called, His pure 
essence consists of pure formless consciousness {arupasya cidcit- 
manahy. He creates the world by His A;/^^r)YJ-pow'er, consisting of 
the three gunas. Underlying the varied creations of inciyd. He exists 
as the one abiding principle of reality which bestows upon them 
their semblance of reality. The mayCi represents only His external 
power, through which He creates the world with Himself as its 
underlying substratum. But in His own true nature the mayd is 
subdued, and as such He is in His pure loneliness as pure conscious¬ 
ness. Sridhara in his commentary points out that God has two 
powers called vidya-sakti and avidvd-sakti. By^ His vidyd-sakti God 
controls His own mdvd-sakti in His own true nature as eternal 
pure bliss, as omniscient and omnipotent. 'The //zy/ or the individual 
soul can attain salvation only through right knowledge obtained 
through devotion. On this point Sridhara tries to corroborate his 
views by quotations from Visnusvamin, who holds that Isvara a 
being, intelligence, and bliss {sacrid-ananda twara) is per\^aded with 
blissful intelligence {hlddinl samvit), and that the inayd is under his 
control and that his ditference from individvial souls consists in the 
fact of their being under the control of mdyd. 'Flic individual souls 
are wrapped up in their own ignorance and are therefore always 
suffering from afflictions {klesay^. God in His own nature as pure 
consciousness transcends the limits of mdyd and prakrti and exists 
in and for Himself in absolute loneliness; and it is this same God 
that dispenses all the good and bad fruits of virtue and vice in 
men under the influence of ?ndyd‘'K That God in His own true 

^ Bhdgavata-purdria, 1. 3. 30. 

^ Ihid. I. 7. 6 (Srldhara’s comment). 

tad uktam vimii-si'dmind 

hladwyd safnz iddslistah sac-cid-ananda Isvarah 
S7'dz'idyd~sa?ri7 rto jtzuih satnklesa-nikardkarah 
tathd sa iw yad-7jase mdyd sa jwo yas taydrditah^ etc. 

Jiva quotes the same passage and Jocates it in Sarvajna-mkti Sat-sandarbha, 
p. 191. 

^ tvani ddyah purtisah saksad Jsz^arah prakrteh parah 
mdydm 7 )yudasya cic-chaktyd kaivalye sthita dtmuni 
sa eva jwa~lokasya mdyd-rnohita-cetaso 

iddhatse svetia viryena sreyo dharmddi-lak^anam. 


Ihid. I. 7. 23, 24. 
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nature is pure consciousness and absolutely devoid of all duality 
and all distinctions is emphasized again and again in numerous 
passages in the Bhdgavata, In this He is ultimate and trans¬ 
cendent from all: the individual souls also lie dormant, and in 
this stage all the gima reals exist only in their potential forms; and 
it is by His own power that He rouses the prakrti which is His mdyd 
by which the individual souls are being always led into the ex¬ 
perience of diverse names and forms. God in His own nature is 
therefore to he regarded as absolutely formless pure consciousness; 
by His power of consciousness {cic-chakti) He holds the individual 
souls within Him and by His power of materiality He spreads out 
the illusion of the material world and connects it with the former 
for their diverse experiences 

It is thus seen that God is admitted to have three distinct 
powers, the inner power as forming His essence [antaranga- 
svarupa-sakti), the external power {bahiranga-sakti) as mdyd and 
the power by which the individual souls are manifested. This con¬ 
ception however may seem to contradict the view already explained 
that Brahman is one undifferentiated consciousness. But the in¬ 
terpreters reconcile the two views by the supposition that from the 
ultimate point of view there is no distinction or difference between 
“power” and “possessor of power” (sakti cind saktimdn). There is 
only one reality, which manifests itself both as power and possessor 
of power^’. When this one ultimate reality is looked at as the 
possessor of power, it is called God; when, however, emphasis is 
laid on the power, it is called the great power which is mytho¬ 
logically represented as Alahil laksmrk Thus the terms Brahman, 
Bhagavat and Paramatman are used for the same identical reality 
according as the emphasis is laid on the unity or differencclessness, 
rhe possessor of power, or the transcendent person. The antar-afiga, 
or the essential power, contains within it the threefold powers of 
bliss {liJddinl), being (saridhini) and consciousness {sanwit), of which 
the two latter are regarded as an elaboration or evolution or 

^ anatitavyakia-rupena yeiiedam akhilarn tatarn 

dd-acic-chakti-yuktiiya tasiuai hhaf^avate namah. 

Bhugarata, vii. 3. 34, 

^ atlia ekam ei)a si arup(Wi uiktiti erta saktimath ena ca vtrajdti. 

Sat-sandarhha, p. 18S (i^yamalal Gosvamrs edition). 

^ yasya sakteh S7>arupa-bkutatvam mrupttam tac-chaktimattva-pradhanyena 
virdjamdnam hhagavatsatfijiidm dpnoti tac ca vydkhydtam; tad era ca saktitva'- 
prddhdnyetia virdioaidnam lakpm-samjndm dpnoti, Jhid. 
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manifestation of the former (the hlcidim power, or bliss). This 
threefold power is also called cic-chakti or dtma-mdyd (essential 
mdyd), and, as such, is to be distinguished from God’s external 
power of mdyd {bahiranga-mdyd), by which He creates the world. 
His other power, by which He holds the individual souls (which 
are but parts of Himself) within Himself and yet within the grasp 
and influence of His external power of mdyd, is technically called 
tatastha-sakti. The individual souls arc thus to be regarded as the 
parts of God as well as manifestations of one of His special powers 
(tafastha-sakti). Though the individual souls are tlius contained in 
God as His power, they are in no way identical with Him, but are 
held distinct from Him as being the manifestations of one of His 
powers. The unity or oneness {advaya-tattva) consists in the facts 
that the ultimate reality is self-sufficient, wholly independent, and 
standing hy itself; and that there is no other entity, whether similar 
(e.g. the individual souls) or dissimilar to it (e.g. the matrix of the 
world, the prakrti), which is like it; for l)oth the prahrti and the 
jivas depend upon God for their existence, as they are but mani¬ 
festations of His power. God exists alone with His powers, and 
without Him the world and the souls would be impossible^ The 
nature of His reality consists in the fact that it is of the nature of 
ultimate bliss {parama-sukha-rupatva), the ultimate object of all 
desires {parama-purusdrthatd) and eternal {nitya). It is this 
ultimate eternal reality which has formed the content of all 
Vedanta teachings. 'Fhus the Bhdgavata-purdna points out that it 
is this reality which is the cause of the production, maintenance and 
destruction of all; it is this that continues the same in deep sleep, 
dreams and in conscious life; it is this that enlivens the body, 
senses, life and mind, yet in itself it is without any cause. It is 
neither born, nor grows, nor decays, nor dies, yet it presides over 
all changes as the one constant factor—as pure consciousness; and 
even in deep sleep, when all the senses have ceased to operate, its 
own self-same experience continues to be just the sarne^. 

Now this reality is called Brahman by some, Bhagavat hy some 
and Paramatman by others. When this reality, which is of the nature 

^ advayatvam ca asya simyam-siddha-tudrmtddrsa-tattvdntarabhavdt sva- 
saktyeka-sahdyatvdt, paramdsrayam tarn vind tdsdm asiddhatvac ca. 

Tath a-satidarbha, p. 37. 

^ Bhdgavata-purdna, xi, 3. 35-39. 
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of pure bliss, is experienced by sages as being identical with their 
own selves, and when their minds are unable to grasp its nature as 
possessing diverse powers, and when no distinction between itself 
and its powers is realized, it is called Brahman. In such ex¬ 
periences this reality is only grasped in a general featureless way in 
its abstractnessh But when this reality is realized by the devotees 
in its true nature as being possessed of diverse powers in their 
distinction from the former. He is called by the name Bhagavat. 
In this it is the pure bliss which is the substance or the possessor, 
and all the other powers are but its qualities. So, when the reality 
is conceived in its fulness in all its proper relations, it is called 
Bhagavat: whereas, when it is conceived without its specific rela¬ 
tions and in its abstract character, it is called Brahman^. So far as 
this distinction botvsecn the concepts of Brahman and Bhagavat is 
concerned it is all riglit. But in this system philosophy is super¬ 
seded at this point by mythology. Mythologically Krsna or the lord 
Bhagavan is described in the Puranas as occupying His throne in 
the transcendent Heaven {Vaikuntha) in His resplendent robes, 
surrounded by His associates. This transcendent Heaven {Vaikuntha) 
is non-spatial and non-temporal; it is the manifestation of the 
essential powers (svarupa-sakti) of God, and as such it is not 
constituted of the gunas which form the substance of our spatio- 
temporal world. Since it is non-spatial and non-temporal, it is just 
as true to say that God exists in Vaikuntha as to sa}^ that He Himself 
is Vaikuntha. Those who believed in this school of religion were 
so much obsessed with the importance of mythological stories and 
representations that they regarded God Himself as having par¬ 
ticular forms, dress, ornaments, associates etc. They failed to think 
that these representations could be interpreted nmhically, alle¬ 
gorically or other\vise. They regarded all these intensely anthro¬ 
pomorphic descriptions as being literally true. But such admissions 
would involve the irrefutable criticism that a God with hands, feet, 

^ tad ekam eva akhaudfmanda-rupam tattvam.. .paraina-harnsdnam sadhana- 
vascit tadatrnyam anupapamyam satydrn api tadlya-svarupa-kikti-vaicitryam tad- 
grahana-suTnciTthye cctast yathd sunidtiyato laksttatn tathaiva sphutad vd tad-vad 
eva avivikta-sakti-saktimattdbhedatayd pratipadyarndnarn vd brahneti sabdyate. 

Sat-sandarbhUy pp. 49-50. 

" evatn ca dfianda-mdtram visesyam samastdh saktayah visesandni visi^to 
bhagavan itydydtam. tathd caivam vaisi^tye prdpte purndvirbhdvatvena akhanda- 
tattva-rupo'sau bhagavan brahma tu sphutam aprakatita-vaiii^tydkaratvena 
tasyaiva asaniyag-dvirbhdvah. Ibid. p. 50. 
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and dress would be destructible. To avoid this criticism they held 
that God’s forms, abode, etc., were constituted of non-spatial and 
non-temporal elements of His non-material essential power. But 
forms involve spatial notions, and non-spatial forms would mean 
non-spatial space. They had practically no reply to such criticism, 
and the only way in which they sought to avoid it was by asserting 
that the essential nature of God’s powers were unthinkable 
{acintya) by us, and that the nature of God’s forms which wx^re the 
manifestations of this essential powx^r could not therefore be 
criticized by us on logical grounds, but must be accepted as true on 
the authoritative evidence of the Piirdtias. 

This notion of the supra-logical, incomprehensible or un¬ 
thinkable [aciniva) is freely used in this school to explain all 
difficult situations in its creeds, dogmas, and doctrines. Acintya is 
that which is to be unavoidablv accepted for explaining facts, but 
which cannot stand the scrutiny of logic [tarkdsaham yaj-jiidnarn 
kdrydnyathdnupapatti-pranidnakam), and which can account for all 
happenings that may be deemed incomprehensible or impossible 
(dur^hata-ghatakatvajn). How the formless Brahman may be 
associated with the three powers by which it can stay unchanged in 
itself and yet create the world by its external power of nidyd or 
uphold the individual souls by its other power is a problem which 
it is attempted to explain by this concept of incomprehensibility 
[acintyay. The mdyd which is the manifestation of the external 
power of God is defined in the Bhdgavata as that which cannot 
manifest itself except through the ultimate reality, and which yet 
does not appear in it, i.e. mdyd is that which has no existence 
without Brahman and which, nevertheless, has no existence in 
Brahman", d'his nidyd has two functions, viz. that with which it 
blinds the individual souls, called jlva-mdyd, and the other by 
which the world transformations take place, called guna-mdyd. 

Jiva GosvamT argues in his Sarva-sanivadinl, w^hich is a sort of 
a running commentary on Taitva-sandarbha^ that the followers of 
Sankara consider ultimate reality to be pure consciousness, one and 

^ In the Visnu-purdna these three powers are called para, avidyd-karma- 
sarnjnd and ksetrajfidkhya. 'Fhis pard mdyd or tlu* srarupa-sukti is also sometimes 
called yoga-mdyd. 

2 rteWtham yat pratlyeta na pratlycta edtmani 

tad vidyad atmaao mdydnt yathdbhdso yathd tamah. 

Bhdgavata, n. 9. 33. 
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undifferentiated. There exists no other entity similar or dissimilar 
to it, and it is this fact that constitutes its infinitude and its reality. 
According to them such a reality cannot have any separate power 
or even any power which may be regarded as its essence {svarupa- 
bhuta-sakti). For, if such a power were different from reality, it 
could not be its identical essence; and if it were not different from 
reality, it could not be regarded as being its power. If such an 
essential power, as distinct from reality, be admitted, such a power 
must be of the same nature as reality (i.c. of the nature of pure 
consciousness); and this would make it impossible to conceive of 
this power as contributing God's diverse manifestations. His 
transcendent forms, abode and the like, which are admitted to be 
the principal creed of the Vaisnavas. But against the views of the 
followers of Sankara it may be urged that even they have to admit 
that the Brahman has some power by which the world-appearance 
is manifested; if the world is wholly a creation of 7ndyd and 
Brahman has nothing to do in it, there is no good in admitting its 
existence, and the mdyd would be all in all. This power cannot be 
different in nature from the reality that possesses it, and, since the 
nescience or avidyd cannot exist without Brahman, it is an addi¬ 
tional proof that the avidyd is also one of his powers. The power of 
any entity always exists in it as its own self even when it is not 
manifested. If it is argued that the Brahman is self-shining and 
that it does not require any power, it may be replied that the 
very reason by virtue of which it is self-shining may be regarded 
as its power. In this way Jiva follows some of the fundamental 
points in Ramanuja's argument in favour of the doctrine that 
ultimate reality, the Brahman, is not formless and qualityless, but 
a qualified being, having its powers and qualities. In attempting 
to prove this view Jiva follows briefly the central argument of 
Ramanuja. But Jiva introduces the notion that the relation of the 
qualities and powers of ultimate reality is supra-logical, inexplain- 
able on logical grounds, and that therefore in a mysterious manner 
the powers are different from reality and yet one with it; so that in 
spite of the manifestation of ultimate reality as concrete God with 
human forms, dress etc., He is, at the same time, unchanged in His 
own changeless existence as Brahman. The introduction of the 
mystic formula of incomprehensibility seems to discharge the 
Vaisnavas of this school from all responsibility of logically explaining 
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their dogmas and creeds, and, thus uncontrolled, they descend 
from the domain of reason to the domain of the purdnic faith of a 
mythological character. 

In describing the special excellences of God, Jiva follows 
Ramanuja in holding that He has none of the evil qualities that 
are found in the world, but possesses all the excellent characters 
that we can conceive of. In the light of the concept of incompre¬ 
hensibility {acintya) all these excellent characters are regarded as 
somehow manifestations of His essential powder and therefore 
identical with Him. The introduction of the supra-logical concept 
of acintya enables Jiva and other interpreters of the Bhdgavata of 
his school to indulge in eclecticism more freely than could other¬ 
wise have been possible; and thus it is that, though Jiva folkwvs 
Ramanuja in admitting ultimate reality to be qualified, he can in 
the same breath assert that ultimate reality is formless and character¬ 
less. Thus he says that, though the followxTS of Ramanuja do not 
accept the view of Brahman as characterless, yet admission of 
characters naturally presupposes the admission of the characterless 
also^. The idea of introducing the concept of the supra-logical in 
order to reconcile the different scriptural texts which describe 
reality as characterless (nirvihsa), qualified (visista) and many, can 
be traced to the introduction of the concept of visesa in the philo¬ 
sophy of Madhva, already described in a previous chapter, by 
which Madhva tried to reconcile the concept of monism with that 
of plurality. The Bengal school of Vaisnavism, introduced by 
Caitanya, is based principally on the Bhdgavata-pur ana ^ and of the 
many writers of this school only two are prominent as authors of 
philosophical treatises, Baladeva Vidyabhusana and Jiva Gosvami. 
Of these Baladeva has again and again referred to the indebtedness 
of this school to the philosophy of Madhva, and to the initiation of 
Caitanya as an ascetic by a follower of the Madhva school of 
Vaisnavism. Though he w^as a junior contemporary of Jiva 
Gosvami and a commentator of the latter’s Tattva-sandarhha, yet 
he often reverts to Madhva’s doctrine of visesa in reconciling the 
monistic position with the positions of qualified monism and 
pluralism. Had he adhered to Jiva’s concept of the supra-logical, the 

^ yadyapi srl-Rajndnujjyair virvisesam brahma na many ate tathapi savise^am 
ynanyarndnair vise§dtiriktam mantavyam eva. 

Jiva’s Sarva-sarrwddinl, p. 74 (Nityasvarupa Brahmacari’s edition). 
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concept of visesa would have been entirely unnecessary. Baladeva, 
however, uses not only the concept of visesa, but also the concept 
of the supra-logical [acintya), and he characterizes the concept of 
visesa as being itself the concept of the supra-logical. Thus in his 
Siddhdnta-ratna he says that the qualities of consciousness, bliss, 
etc., do not differ from the nature of Brahman, and yet Brahman 
is consistently described as possessing these different qualities 
because of the supra-logical functions of visesa {acintya-visesa- 
mahimnd). This assertion does not involve the doctrine that reality 
is from a particular point of view different from its qualities and 
from another point of view identical with them {na caivarn 
hhedahhedau sydtdm), and the only solution of the difficulty is to 
assume the doctrine of the supra-logical {tasrndd avicintyataiva 
saranarn). In this connection Baladeva further says that the doctrine 
ol visesa must he accepted as something which even in the absence of 
difference can explain the phenomena of difference^. This concept of 
visesa, however, is to he applied only in reconciling the simultaneous 
plurality and unity of ultimate reality. But so far as the relation be¬ 
tween reality and individual souls is concerned, their difference is 
well known, and therefore the application of the principle of visesa 
would be unjustifiable, 'bhe principle of visesa is, however, applied 
not only in reconciling the unity of Brahman with the plurality of 
his (.pialities and powers, but also with his divine body, divine dress, 
his divine abode and the like, so that though these appear to be 
different from him they are at the same time identical with him'*^. 

Speaking on the same topic, Jiva holds that God Visnu’s power 
of consciousness {cic-chakii) is identical with His own essence. 
When this essence is on the way to produce effects, it is called 
power [sva-rupam eva kdryxorwitikhain saktt-sahdena. iiktam). Now 
this special state of reality cannot be regarded as different from it, 
and can have no separate existence from it, since it can never be 
regarded {cintayitum asakyatvdd) as different from the essence of 
reality; since moreover difference itself cannot be regarded as being 
in any way different, the difference between the power and its 
possessor is unthinkable, incomprehensible and supra-logical. This 
view is not that of Ramanuja and his followers, who regard the 

^ Siddhanta-ratna, pp. 17-22 (Benare.s, 1924). 

* tatha ca vigrahadeh sva-rupunatirekepi viicsad eva hheda-vyavaharah. 

Ibid. p. 26. 
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power as different from its possessor; yet, since they also believe 
that God’s powers are essentially contained in Him, there is a good 
deal of similarity between the Ramanuja school and the Bengal 
school of Vaisnavism^. Arguing against the followers of Sankara, 
Jiva says that even in the Upanisad passage on pure consciousness, 
bliss, the Brahman {vijiidnam anandam Brahma), the consciousness 
and the bliss cannot be identical, for then the two words would be 
mere repetition; they cannot be different, for then Brahman would 
have two conflicting qualities within himself. If the two words 
vijhdna and dnanda mean the negation of ignorance and of sorrow, 
then these two negations, being two different entities, are co¬ 
existent in Brahman. If the two negations mean one entity, how 
can one entity be the negation of two different things? If it is said 
that only agreeable consciousness is called bliss, then again the 
quality of agreeableness stands out as a separate quality. F.vcn if 
these w’ords stood merely as negations of ignorance or sorrow, then 
these also would be specific characters; if it is urged that these are 
not specific characters, but represent only special potencies 
{yogyatd) by virtue of which ignorance and sorrow are negated, 
then nonetheless those special potencies would be special characters. 
Thus the theory that ultimate reality is characterless is false. The 
characters of Brahman are identically the same as his powers, 
and these are all identical with his own self. 

On the subject of the nature of self, Jiva says that individual 
selves are not pure consciousness, but entities which are charac¬ 
terized by self-consciousness as “ego” or “I.” Individual souls 
are on no account to be regarded as being identical with God or 
Paramatman, and each individual self is different from every other-. 
These individual souls are of atomic size and therefore partless. 
The atomic self resides in the heart, whence it pervades the whole 
body by its quality of consciousness, just as sandal paste pervades 
the whole neighbourhood by its sweet smell. Just so, individual 
selves are atomic, but they per\^ade the bodies in which they arc 
located by their power of consciousness. Consciousness is called a 
quality of the self because it is always dependent on that and serves 
its purpose {nitya-tad-dsrayatva-tac-chesatva-nibandhanahyK Again, 

^ Sarva-samvadml, pp. 2g, 30. 

“ tasmdt prati-k^etrarri bhinna eva jivah. Ibid. p. 87. 

^ Ibid. p. 94. 
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consciousness, being thus dependent on the self, expands and 
contracts in order to pervade the different bodies in which it may 
be operating at the time. Being thus different from God, individual 
selves, even in emancipation, remain separate and distinct. They 
are thus produced from the highest self (Paramatman or God), and 
they are always under His absolute control and pervaded by Him. 
It is on this account that God is called Paramatman as distinguished 
from individual souls {dtman). They are like rays emanating from 
Him and are therefore always entirely dependent on Him and 
cannot exist without Himh They are also regarded as God’s 
disengaged power {tatastha-sakii), because, though they are God’s 
power, yet they are in a way disengaged and separately situated 
from Him, and therefore they are under the delusion of God’s other 
power, rndyd^ which has no influence on God Himself; and there¬ 
fore, though individual selves are suffering under the blinding 
operation of ignorance {avidyd), the highest self (paramatman) is 
absolutely untouched by them. As individual souls are the powers 
of God, they are sometimes spoken of as identical with Him and 
sometimes as different from Him. Of these individual selves some 
are always naturally devoted to God, and others are dominated by 
ignorance and are tuined away from Him; it is the latter that are 
the denizens of this world and suffer rebirth. 

Mdydy the external power {bahiranga-sakti) has two functions, 
creative {iiimitta) and passive (updddna); of these, time (kdla), 
destiny [daiva)^ and actions {karma) represent the former, and the 
three gurias the latter. Individual selves contain within them as 
integral parts elements of both these functions of mdyd. The 
creative function of mdyd has again two modes, which operate 
either for the bondage or for the liberation of man. l"his creative 
mdyd also typilies the cosmic knowledge of God, His will and His 
creative operation^. Knowledge of God is also regarded as twofold 
—that which is His own self-knowledge and which forms a part of 
His essential power {svarUpa-sakti), and that which is turned 

' tadiya-rastni-sthdnlyatve'pi nitya-tad-dsrayitvat, tudvyatirekena vyatirekdt. 

Sat-sandarbha, p, 233. 

^ tad evam saktitve'pi anyatvam asya tatasthatvdt, tatasthatvarn ca mdyd- 
sakty-atitatvdt, asya a'lndyd-parabhavadi-rupena dosena paraffidtmatto lopd- 
bhdvdc ca. Ibid. p. 234. 

^ nimittdmsa-rupayd mdydkhyayaiva prasiddhd saktis tridhd drsyate jndne- 
cchd-kriyd-rupatvena. Ibid. p. 244. 
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towards cosmical operation for the good of the individual selves. 
It is this cosmic knowledge of God that falls within the creative 
function of His power of rndyd. This cosmic knowledge is again 
twofold—that which abides in God as His omniscience, His desire 
of creation, and his effort of creation (otherwise called time {kdla))\ 
and that which He passes over to individual selves as their desire 
for enjoyment or liberation from their works {karma), etc.; these in 
their turn are regarded as their ignorance {avidya) and wisdom 
{vidydy. Mdyd according to this view does not mean ignorance, 
but power of manifold creation {rniyate mcitrarn nirmiyata anayd 
iti vicitrdrtha-kara-sakti-vacitvam eva), and therefore the world is 
to be regarded as a transformation of Paramatman {paramdtma- 
parindma eva^. By the supra-logical power of God, He remains 
unchanged in Himself and is yet transformed into the manifold 
creations of the world. According to Jiva, parindma does not mean 
the transformation of reality {na tattvasya parindma), but a real 
transformation {tattvato parindmaliY. The manifestation of God in 
Himself in His own essential power (svarupa-sakti) remains how¬ 
ever always untouched by His transformations through His supra- 
logical nidyd power unto the world. This does not mean that God 
has two distinct forms, but merely that what appears contradictory 
to our ordinary" reason may yet be a transcendental fact; and in the 
transcendental order of things there is no contradiction in supposing 
God as unchanged and as at the same time changeable by the 
operation of His two distinct powers. Mdyd in this system is not 
something unreal or illusory, but represents the creative power of 
God, including His omniscience and omnipotence, the entire 
material substance of the w'orld in the form of the collocation and 
combination of the and also the totality of human experience 

for good and for evil in all its diverse individual centres of ex¬ 
pression. But in spite of all these transformations and manifesta¬ 
tions of Himself through His supra-logical power of mdyd, He 
remains entirely complete and unchanged in the manifestations of 
His supra-logical essential power. On the one side we have God 
as the creator and upholder of the universe, and on the other we 
have the God of religion, the object of the mystic raptures of His 

‘ Sat-sandarbha, p. 244. “ Jbid. p. 247. 

^ iattvatd'nyathd-bhdvah parindma ityeva laksanam na tu tattvasya. 

Sarva-safftvadim, p. 121. 
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devotees. The world is produced by the mdyd power of God and is 
therefore not identical with Him. The gross and the impure selves 
and the world, all that is conscious and unconscious, the cause and 
the subtle pure element of tlie self—none of them are different from 
God, because the subtler ones are of the nature of His power, and 
the grosser ones are the modification or effects of His power; and 
though the world is one with Him, yet the defects and impurities 
of the world do not affect Him in the least, for in spite of these 
transformations He is untouched by them; such is the supra-logical 
character of His powerh 

Jiva then proceeds to show that the ultimate substance of the 
gross physical world, of the five elements and their modifications, 
is none other than the highest self, Paramatmari or God. There is 
nothing in gross physical objects which can explain their appearance 
of unity as concrete wholes. Vor these wholes cannot be wholes in 
the same sense as forests made up of trees; these latter, indeed, 
cannot properly l)e called wholes, for, if one pulls a tree, the forest is 
not pulled; whereas in the case of a concrete object, when one pulls 
at one end, the object itself is pulled. If it is argued that there is a 
whole distinct from the parts, then its relation to the latter would 
be incomprehensible, for it is never experienced as entirely different 
from the parts; if the whole is supposed to be connected with each 
of the parts, then even a finger may be felt as a whole body; if it is 
supposed that a whole exists in parts only, in parts, then the same 
difficulty will again arise, and there wall be a vicious infinite. So no 
concrete whole as distinct from the parts can be admitted to exist, 
and for the same reason the separate concrete existence of the 
elements may be denied. If the existence of wdioles is denied in 
this w^ay, then the existence of parts must also be denied; for, if 
there arc no wholes, llien there cannot be any parts, since it is only 
the wholes that are directly experienced, and parts are only ad¬ 
mitted to account for the experience of the wholes. So the only 
assumption that remains is that God is the ultimate substance. 
Jiva refers to the Bhdgavata-purdna, ill. 6 . 1-3, which seems to hold 
that the discrete elements of God’s own powders form the twenty- 
three Sarnkhya categories, which are combined and united into 
wholes through the element of time, which is but another name for 
His transcendent effort. The curious doctrine liere put forth is 

^ Ibid. p. 251- 
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rather very new in the history of Indian philosophy, though it is 
unfortunate that it has not been further developed here. It seems 
to maintain that the discrete elements of the substantial part 
{upaddnamsa) of mdyd derive their appearance of reality from God, 
and that through God’s elan or activity as time these elements are 
held together and produce the notion of wholes, since there is no 
other whole than God. How time is responsible for the combina¬ 
tion of atoms into molecules and of molecules into wholes is not 
explained. 

Kapila’s philosophy in the Bhagavata-purana. 

The Bhdgavata-piirdna gives an account of Samkhya which is 
somewhat different from the account that can be got from the 
classical Samkhya works. There is one beginninglcss qualityless 
punisa, which shines forth as all the individual souls, self-shining, 
which transcends the sphere of ihc prakrti^. It is this ptirusa that 
playfully (Itlayd) accepts the prakrti that approaches it of its own 
accord; it is this/)wn/.m that is probably regarded as Isvara or God“. 
He however, having perceived t\\Q prakrti producing diverse kinds 
of creation out of its owai stuff, w^as Himself blinded {vimudha) by 
the veiling powxr of ignorance {jndna-guhaya) of this prakrtP. 
By a false imposition the purusa conceives itself to be the agent in 
the changes that take place by the natural movement of the giinas 
of prakrti\ and hence it exposes itself to births and rebirths and 
becomes bound by the laws of karma. In reality the prakrti itself 
is the cause and agent of all its own self-abiding effects, and punisa 
is only the passive enjoyer of all pleasures and pains. In describing 
the evolution of the categories we have the five gross elements or 
mahdbhutas, the five tamndtras, the ten senses and the microcosm 
{antardtinaka) —consisting of manas, buddhi, ahamkdra and citta. 

* ancidir dtmd puruso nirgunah prakrteh parah 

pratyag-dhama svayam-jyotir visvarn yena samam itam. 

Bhdgavata-purdnu, ni. 26. 3. 

® ayam Uvara ity iicyate. Subodhint commentary on ibid. 

^ Subodhim points out here that in this state, in which Xh^ purusa blinds him¬ 
self, he is called jiva. Vijaya-dhvaji, however, takes it in the sense that the 
transcendent purusa or iivara which had accepted the prakrti as its own tlius 
blinds the individual souls through it. Sridhara says that there are two kinds of 
purusa, ihmra and jiva\ and, further, that according to its blinding powder 
{dvarana-sakti) and creative power {liksepa-sakti) prakrti is twofold; and that 
purusa also is twofold, according as it behaves as individual souls or as God. 
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In addition to these there is the twenty-fifth category, called time 
{kdla)y which some regard as a separate category, not as an evolute 
of prakrti, but as the transcendental effort of pumsa (used in the 
sense of God)^. It is said that God manifests Himself in man 
internally, as his inner self, as the controller of all his experiences, 
and externally, as time in the manifold objects of experience. Thus 
there are twenty-five categories if time, individual soul, and God 
are taken as one; if time is taken separately and God and purusa are 
taken as one, there are twenty-six categories; and if all the three are 
taken separately, there are twenty-seven categories^. It is purusa 
which is to be taken as being under the influence of prakrti and as 
free of it in its transcendent capacity as God (in an implicit manner). 
It is by the influence of time {kdla) that the equilibrium of the 
Qunas in the prakrti is disturbed and that their natural transforma¬ 
tions take place; and through the direction of laws of karma 
superintended by God the category of mahat is evolved^. It is 
curious that, though mahat is mentioned as a stage of prakrti^ it is 
only regarded as a creative state {vrtti) or prakrti^ and not as a 
separate categor^^ In another passage in the Bhdgavata it is said 
that in the beginning God was alone in Himself with His own 
dormant powers, and not finding anything through which He could 
reflect Himself and realize Himself, He disturbed the equilibrium 
of His mdyd power through the functioning of time and through 
His own self [purusa), impregnating it with consciousness; and thus 
the process of creation started through the transformations of the 
prakrtP. In another passage the question is raised how, if God is 
free in Himself, can He put Himself in bondage to mdya; and 
the reply given is that in reality there is no bondage of God, but, 
just as in dreams a man may perceive his own head to be struck off 
his body, or may perceive his own reflection shaking in water on 
account of its ripples, so it is but the refiection of God that appears 
as individual souls suffering bondage to w'orld-expcriences. It 
follows therefore, according to this view, that individual souls aie 
illusory creations, and that both they and their world-experience 
must consequently be falseIn another passage which immediately 

^ prabhavam paurusam prnhuh kcilarn eke yato' bhayarn. Ibid. iii. 26. 16. 

2 Prakrti is not included in this enumeration; if it were, there would be 
twenty-e i ^h t cat ego ries. 

* ibid. II. 5. 22, 23. 


* Ibid. III. 5. 22-27. 
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follows the previous one it is definitely stated that the world only 
appears in consciousness, but that in reality it does not cxisth It is 
clear that these passages of the Bhagavata distinctly contradict the 
interpretation of its philosophy given by Jiva in the previous section, 
as they deny the reality of individual souls and the reality of world- 
appearance.^ But this is just what we may expect if we remember 
that the Bhagavata is a collection of accretions from dift'ercnt hands 
at different times and not a systematic whole. If the Samkhya 
theory described in ii. 5, ill. 5, iii. 7 and ill. 26 be interpreted 
consistently, then the result is that there are two fundamental 
categories, God and His own 7 ndyd, the prakrti; that God, in His 
desire to realize Himself, reflects Himself in the prakrti, w hich is 
but His own power, and it is through this impregnation of Himself 
in His own powder that He appears as individual souls sufl'ering the 
bondage oiprakrti] it is again through this impregnation of Himself 
th^itprakrti is enlivened by consciousness; and then, through His 
creative effort, wfliich is designated as time, the equilibrium of 
the giinas of prakrti is disturbed, the transformatory movement is 
set up in the prakrti^ and the categories are evolved. 

In a passage in the fifth chapter (v. 12. 6-9) the existence of 
wholes is definitely described as illusory. There arc no entities but 
the partless atoms, and even these atoms are imaginary' construc¬ 
tions without which it w^ould not be possible to conceive of wholes. 
All our conceptions of the external w^orld start with atoms, and all 
that wc see or feel gradually grows through a series of accretions. 
This grow^th in accretion is not a real growth, but is only an 
application of the time-sense, 'bime is therefore co-pervasive with 
the universe. I'he conception of an atom is but the conception of 
the smallest moment, and the entire conception of w holes of atoms 
as developing into dyad molecules, grosser specks and so on is 
nothing but advancing temporal construction and the growing 
combination of time-moments. The ultimate reality underlying all 
these changes is one all-pervasive unchanging whole, which 
through the activity of time appears as moments and their accre¬ 
tions (corresponding to atoms and their combinations)^. Time is 

^ Bhagavata-purdna^ lii. 7. 9-12. 

2 arthdhhdvam viniscitya pratltasydpi ndtmanah. in. 7. 18. 

andlmanah prapaiicasya pratltasydpi arthdbhdvam artho'tra ndsti kintu 
pratlti-mdtrarn, (J:5ridhara*s comment on Bhagavata, iii. 7. 18). 

® Ibid, III. II. 1-5. 
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thus not a product of prakrti but the transcendent activity of God, 
through which the unmanifested prakrti is transformed into the 
gross world and by which all the discrete entities appear as wholes^. 
In God this time exists as His inherent power of activity. It has 
been pointed out in the last section how Jiva considered time to be 
the active element of the mdyd and the gunas the passive element. 

The first category evolved from the prakrti is mahat, which 
contains the germs ot the entire universe; it is pure translucent 
sattva (also called atta and Vasudeva according to the terminology 
of the Bhagavata cult). From the category of mahat the threefold 
ahamkdra, viz. vaikdrika, taijasa and tdmasa^ was produced. In the 
terminology this ahajnkdra is called Samkarsana. All activity, 
instrumentality and transformatory character as effect is to be 
attributed to this ahamkdra. I'he category of inanas is produced 
from the vaikdrika ahamkdra, and it is called Aniruddha in the 
terminology of the Bhagavata cult. 'Fhe Bhagavata cult here 
described believed in three vyiihas of Varnadeva, Samkarsana and 
Aniruddha^ and therefore there is no mention here of the production 
of the Pradyumna-vyfiha. Pradywnna in this view stands for 
desire; desires are but functions of the category^ of manas and not 
a separate categoiy-. From the taijasa-ahamkdra the category of 
buddhi is evolved. It is by the functions of this category that the 
functioning of the senses, the cognition of objects, doubts, errors, 
determinateness, memory and sleep arc to be explained'h Both the 
conative and cognitive senses are produced from the taijasa- 
ahamkdra. From the tdmasa-ahamkdra the sound-potential {sabda- 
tanmdtra) is produced, and Irom it the element of dkdsa is pro¬ 
duced. From the clement of dkdsa the heat-light-potential {rupa- 
tanmdtra) is produced, and from that the element of light, and soon. 

The puriisa is immersed in the prakrti^ but nevertheless, being 
unchangeable, qualityless and absolutely passive, it is not in any 
way touched by the qualities of prakrti. It has already been pointed 

' This view oi' time is different from the yoi^n view of time as moments (as 
explained by Vijhana-bhiksu in his Yo^a-nlrttika, lii. Si). There a moment is 
described as the movement of -A^una particle through a space ot its own dimension, 
and the eternir>' of time is definitely denied. Time in that view can only be the 
discrete moments. 

^ Ibid Ill. 26. 27. yasva manasah sankalka-vikulpdbhydm kdma-sambnavo 
varttata hi kama-rupa vrUihiksanatvena ukta na tu praJyumna-ryuhotpattih 
tasva sankalpadi-hlrvatvahhavat. (i^ridhara’s comment on the above.) 

■» Those who believe in four vyiihas call this the pradyumna-vyaha. 
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out that the influence of the prakrti is limited to the image of 
purusa in iht prakrti, and that, being reflected in iht prakrti, the one 
purusa throws a shadow of infinite selves. These selves are deluded 
by egoism and consider themselves to be active agents, and, though 
there are no real births and rebirths, yet they continue to suffer the 
bondage of the samsdra cycle like a man who suffers from bad 
dreams. 

'fhose who wish to be emancipated should therefore steadily 
practise disinclination from worldly joys and keen devotion. They 
should take to the path of self-control, make their minds free of 
enmity to all beings, practise equality, sex-control and silence, 
should remain contented with anything that comes in their way, 
and should have a firm devotion to God. When they leave their 
false self-love and egoism and can realize the truth about prakrti 
2in.A purusa, viz. that the latter is the unconditioned and underlying 
reality of all, as the one Sun which creates illusions like its re¬ 
flections in the water; when they understand tliat the real self, the 
ultimate reality, is always experienced as the underlying being 
which niiiiiifests our biological, sensory and psychical personality 
or egohood, and that this reality is realized in deep dreamless sleep 
(when this egohood temporarily ceases to exist), they attain their 
real emancipation^ The wx‘ll-knowii yoga accessories mentioned 
by Patanjali, such as non-injury, truthfulness, non-stealing, con¬ 
tentment with the bare necessities of life, purity, study, patience, 
control of the senses, are also regarded as a necessaty preparation 
for self-advancement. The practice of postures [dsana), breath- 
control {prdndydma), and that of holding the mind steadily on 
particular objects of concentration, are also advised as methods of 
purifying the mind. When the mind is thus purified and concentra¬ 
tion practised, one should think of God and His great qualities**^. 
Devotion to God is regarded as the vsecond means of attaining right 
knowledge and wisdom about the oneness of the ultimate and the 
relation between the prakrti and the illusoiy individual selves. 
Thus it is said that, w^hen one meditates upon the beautiful tran¬ 
scendent and resplendent form of Hari and is intoxicated with love 
for Him, one’s heart melts through devotion, through excess of 
emotion one’s hair stands on end, and one floats in tears of excessive 
delight through yearning after God; it is thus that the hook of the 
^ Bhdgavata-purdna, ni. 27. 2 28. 
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mind is dislodged from the sense-objects to which it was attached^. 
When through such excess of emotion one’s mind becomes dis¬ 
inclined to all other objects, and thus there is no object of medita¬ 
tion, the mind is destroyed like a flame extinguished, and the self, 
returning from the conditions imposed upon it by the transforma¬ 
tions of the gunas, finds itself to be one with the transcendent and 
the highest self^. Devotion is said to be of four kinds, sattvikUy 
rajasUy tdmasa and nirguna. Those who want God’s grace and are 
devoted to Him in order to satisfy their personal jealousy, pride or 
enmity are called tdmasay those who seek Him for the attainment of 
power, fame, etc. are called rdjasay and those who are devoted to 
Him or who renounce all their karmas and their fruits to Him 
through a sense of religious duty or for the washing away of their 
sins are called sdttvika. But those who arc naturally inclined towards 
Him without any reason save deep attachment, and who would not 
desire an}’thing but the bliss of serving Him as His servants, it is 
they who may be said to possess the nirgiina devotion {hhakti). But 
this iiirguiia devotion must manifest itself in realizing God as per¬ 
vading all beings: devotees of this type would consider all beings 
as their friends, and with them there is no difference between a 
friend and a foe. No one can claim to possess this high devotion 
merely by external adorations of God; he must also serve all 
humanity as a friend and brother^ Thus either hy yoga methods of 
self-purification and concentration of the mind on God and His 
super-excellent equalities, or by a natural love for Him, one may 
attain the ultimate wisdom, that the one reality is God and that 
individual selves and their experiences are but mere reflections in 
prakrti and its transformations. 

It may however be pointed out that even the first method oiyoga 

' evdjn Imt'iiu hJicij^ovati prntJ-hibdha-bhuT O 

hhaktyd dravad-hrelaya utpulakah pramodat 

autkarUhya-vdspa-kalayd rmdiur ardyamdnas 

tac cdpi ntta-badisam kuiakair ziyunkte. Ibid. iii. 28. 34. 

2 7tiuktdsrayam yan tnn'isayain virakUwi 
nirz'dfJCJJTi rcchati matiah sahasd yatkd rcih 
dtmdnam atra puruso\y(wadhduam eham 

amdksa'e prati-nivrtta-yiina-pravdhali. ^ Ibul. ill. 28. 35. 

3 yo mam sarz'fsu bhutesu sdntam dtmanam tsvaram 
hitraredm bhajate maudhyad bhasmany eva juhoti sah 
ah am ticcdracair drazyaih kriyayotpamiaya naghe 
fiah a tusye'reito^redydm bhuia-grdmavamdninah. 

Ibid. III. 29. 22, 24. 
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is associated with some kind of hhakti or devotion, as it involves 
meditation upon God and the blissful feeling associated with it. 
The 'word yoga is not used in this connection in Patanjali’s technical 
sense (from the root yuj samadhau), but in the more general sense 
of yoga {yoga as “connection,” from the root yujir yog(^. Though 
this system involves most of the accessories of yoga for the puri¬ 
fication of mind and as preparation for concentration, yet the 
ultimate aim is the realization of unity of the phenomenal sell with 
God, which is entirely different from the yoga of Patafijali. So, as 
this yoga essentially aims at a unification with God through 
meditation upon Him, it may also be called a sort of hhakti-yoga, 
though it in its turn is different from the other hhakti-yoga, in which 
all the purposes of yoga discipline are served by an excess of 
emotion for God^. 

Kapila has been described as an incarnation of God, and the 
philosophy that is attributed to him in the Bhdgavata forms the 
dominant philosophy contained therein. All through the Bhdgavata 
the philosophy of theistic Samkhya as described by Kapila is again 
and again repeated in different passages in different contents. Its 
difference from the classical Sarnkhya as expounded by Isvara- 
krsna or by Patafijali and Vyasa is too patent to need explanation 
at any length. In the Bhdgavata, xi. 22 a reference is made to 
different schools of Samkhya which count their ultimate categories 
as three, four, five, six, seven, nine, eleven, thirteen, fifteen, six¬ 
teen, seventeen, twenty-five and twenty-six, and it is asked how 
these differences of view can be reconciled. The reply is that these 
differences do not involve a real difference of Sarnkhya thought; 
it is held that the difference is due to the inclusion of some of 
the categories within others (paraspardmipravpsdt tattvdndni)\ for 
instance, some of the effect categories are included within the cause 
categories, or some categories are identified from particular con¬ 
siderations. Thus, when one thinks that the piirusa, being always 
under the influence of beginningless ignorance {anadyavidya- 
yuktasya), cannot by itself attain the knowledge of ultimate reality, 
it becomes necessary to conceive the existence of a super-person, 
different from it, who could grant such knowledge; according to 

^ yatah sancillaryamanayarn yogino hhakti-laksanah 

dsu sampadyate yoga dsrayam hhadram iksatah. 

Bhdgavata-pur ana, ii. i. 21. 
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this view there would be twenty-six categories. But, when one 
thinks that there is not the slightest difference between the purusa 
(or the individual soul) and God, the conception of the latter as 
separate from the former becomes quite unnecessary; on this view 
there would be only twenty-five categories. Again, those who 
reckon nine categories do so by counting purusa, prakrti, mahat, 
ahatnkdra and the five tanmdtras. In this view knowledge {jndna) 
is regarded as a transformation of the gunas, and (prakrti being 
nothing more than the equilibrium of the gunas) knowledge may 
also be regarded as identical with prakrti ; similarly actions are to be 
regarded as being only transformations of rajas and ignorance 
as transformation of tamas. Time {kdla) is not regarded here as 
a separate categoiy^ but as the cause of the co-operative movement 
of the gunas, and nature (svabhdva) is identified with the mahal- 
tattva. The cognitive senses are here included within the cognitive 
substance of saliva, the conative senses within the rajas, and the 
cognitions of touch, taste, etc. are regarded as the fields of the 
manifestations of the senses and not as separate categories. Those 
who reckon eleven categories take the cognitive and conative 
senses as two additional categories and, considering the vsensations 
of touch, taste, etc. as being manifestations of the senses, naturally 
ignore their claim to be considered as categories. In another view 
prakrti, which is moved into activity by the influence oi purusa, is 
regarded as different from it, and thus there are the two categories 
of purusa and prakrti, then are the five tanmdtras, the transcen¬ 
dental seer and the phenomenal self; thus there are nine categories 
in all. Upon the view that there are six categories, only the five 
elements and the transcendent self are admitted. Ihose who hold 
that there are only four categories admit only the three categories of 
light-heat [tejas), water and earth, and accept the transcendent self 
as the fourth, ddiose who hold that there are seventeen categories 
admit the five tanmdtras, five elements and five senses, tnanas and 
the self. ITose Avho hold that there are sixteen categories identify 
manas with the self, 'bhose who hold that there are thirteen 
categories admit the five elements (which are identified with the 
tantndtras), the five senses, tnanas, and the transcendent and the 
phenomenal selves. Those who admit only eleven categories accept 
only the five elements, five senses and the self. There are others, 
again, who admit eight prakrtis and the purusa, and thus 1 educe the 
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number to nine. The eclectic spirit of the Bhdgavata tried to recon¬ 
cile the conflicting accounts of the Sarnkhya categories by explaining 
away the diflFerences; but to an impartial observer these differences 
are sometimes fundamental, and at least it is evident that, though 
these different lines of thought may all be called in some sense 
Sarnkhya, they signify the existence of a good deal of independent 
thinking, the exact v^alue of which, however, cannot be determined 
for want of detailed and accurate information regarding the de¬ 
velopment of these schools^. 

The fundamental difference of the Bhagavata school of Sarnkhya 
from that of the classical Sanikhya is that it admits one piirusa as 
the real all-perv^ading soul, which is the real seer of all our ex¬ 
periences and the basic universal being that underlies all things 
of this universe. The individual phenomenal selves appear as real 
entities only by the delusive confusion of the universal purma with 
the transformations of the prakrti and by the consequent false 
attribution of the movements and phenomena of the prakrti to this 
universal purusa. The false individual selves arise out of such false 
attribution and there is thus produced the phenomenon of birth 
and rebirth, though there is no association of the prakrti with the 
universal purusa. All our world-experiences are mere illusions, like 
dreams, and are due to mental misconceptions. The empliasis on 
the illusoiy^ character of the world is very much stronger in the 
passages that arc found in the Bhdgavata, xi. 22 than in the passages 
that deal with Kapila’s philosophy of Sanikhya just described; and 
though the two treatments may not be interpreted as radically 
different, yet the monistic tendency which regards all worldly 
experiences as illusory is so remarkably stressed that it ver\^ nearly 
destroys the realistic note which is a special feature of the Sarnkhya 
schools of thought^. 


^ In Asva^hosa’s Buddha-carita there is an account of Sarnkhya which counts 
prakrti and Ankara. Of these prakrti consists of eijLjht categories—the five 
elements, egoism (ahamkdra), buddhi and aryakta, and the vikdra consists of 
seventeen categories—the five cognitive and the five conative senses, manas, 
buddhi and the five kinds of sense-knowledge. In addition to these there is a 
category of ksetrajna or self or dtman. 

^ yathd mano-ratha-dhiyo visaydttuhhavo mrsd 

svapna-drstas ca ddsdrha tathd samsdra dtmanah 
artiie hy avidyamdnepi sarrisrtir na nivartate 
dhydyaio 7 nsaydn asya svapne"narthdf^amo yathd. 

Bhdgavata, xi. 22. 55, 56. 
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In XI. 13 this monistic interpretation or rather this monistic 
transformation of Sarnkhya reaches its culmination; it is held that 
ultimate reality is one, and that all differences arc but mere dif¬ 
ferences of name and form. Whatever may be perceived by the 
senses, spoken by words or conceived in thought is but the one 
reality, the Brahman. The gunas are the product of mind and the 
mind of the gunas, and it is these two illusory entities that form the 
person; but one should learn that both of them are unreal and that 
the only reality, on which both of them are imposed, is Brahman. 
Waking experiences, dreams, and dreamless sleep are all functions 
of the mind; the true self is the pure seer {sdksin), which is entirely 
different from them. So long as the notion of the ‘‘many** is not 
removed by philosophical reasonings, the ignorant person is simply 
dreaming in all his waking states, just as one feels oneself awake in 
one’s dreams. Since there is nothing else but the self, and since all 
else is mere illusion like dreams, all worldly laws, purposes, aims 
and works are necessarily ecjually false. One should observe that 
wc have the notion of the identity of our selves, in our wakeful and 
dream experiences and in our experiences of dreamless deep sleep, 
and one should agree that all these experiences in all these three 
stages of life do not really exist, they are all but the manifestations 
of mdyd on the ultimate reality, the Brahman; and thus by such 
inferences and considerations one should remove all one’s attach¬ 
ments and cut asunder all one’s fetters by the sword of knowledge. 
One should regard the entire world and its experiences as nothing 
more than the imagination of the mind—a mere appearance which 
is manifested and lost; all experiences are but mdyd and the only 
underlying reality is pure consciousness. Thus it is through right 
knowdedge tliat true emancipation comes, though the body may 
hold on so long as the fruits of karma are not exhausted through 
pleasurable an(.l painful experiences. And this is said to be the 
secret truth of Sarnkhya and Yoga. It may generally appear rather 
surprising to find such an extreme idealistic monism in the 
Bhdgavata, but there are numerous passages which show^ that an 
extreme form of idealism recurs now and then as one of the 
principal lines of thought in the Bhdgavata^. 

The first adoration verse is probably the most important passage 
in the Bhagaznita. And even in this passage it is said (in one of its 

1 Ibid, XI. 13. 
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prominent and direct interpretations) that the creation through 
gunas is false and that yet, on account of the all-pervading reality 
that underlies it, it appears as real; that the production, mainte¬ 
nance and destruction of the universe all proceed from the ultimate 
reality, Brahman, and that it is through the light of this reality that 
all darkness vanishes^. In another passage, in vi. 4. 29-32, it is said 
that Brahman is beyond the gunas, and that whatever may be pro¬ 
duced in the world, or as the world, has Brahman for its ground and 
cause, and that He alone is true; and that both the atheistic Samkhya 
and the theistic Yoga agree in admitting Him as the ultimate 
reality. 

It was pointed out in a previous section that according to Jiva 
the mdyd had two parts, formative and constitutive, and it was the 
latter that was identified with prakrti or the three gunas. But this 
mdyd was regarded as an external power of God as distinguished 
from His essential power. The Visnu-purdna, however, does not 
seem to make any such distinction; it says that the great Lord 
manifests Himself through His playful activity as prakrti, purusa, 
the manifold world and time, but yet it considers the prakrti and the 
purusa to be different from the essential nature of the Lord, and 
time as that which holds these two together and impels them for the 
creational forms-. Thus, since time is the cause which connects the 
prakrti and the purusa, it exists even when all creational modes have 
shrunk back into the prakrti in the great dissolution. When the 
gunas are in equilibrium, the prakrti and the purusa remain dis¬ 
connected, and it is then that the element of time proceeds out of 
the Lord and connects the two together^. But the prakrti in both 
its unmanifested and manifested forms or its contraction and 
dilation (sarnkoca-vikdsdhhydm) is a part of God's nature; so in 
disturbing the equilibrium of prakrti it is God who disturbs His 

^ janmadyasya yato*nvaydd itaratas edrihesv ahhijnah svardt 

tene brahma hrdd ya ddikavaye muhyanti yat surayah. 
tejo-vdri-mrddm yathd 7 dnimayo yatra trisar^o'mr^d 
dhdmnd S 7 jena sadd nirasta-kiihakam satyarn pararn dhlmahi. 

Bhdi’avata, i. i. i. 

vyaktam visnus tathdjjyaktani purusah kdla eva ca. 
kridato bdlakasyeva cestdm tasya nisdmaya. 

vi^noh sDarupdt parato hi tenye rupe pradhdnam purusas ca viprds 
tasyaiva te'nyena dhrte viyukte rUpadi yat tad dvija kdla-samjiiam. 

Vi^nu-purdna, i. 2. 18, 24. 

^ guna-sdmye tatas tasmin prthak pimui vyavasthite 

kdla-svarupa-rupam tad visnor maitreya vartate. Ibid. 27. 
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own nature {sa eva ksobhako brahman ksobhyas ca purusottamak)^ 
and this He does through the instrumentality of time. Through His 
will He penetrates into the prakrti and the purusa, and sets off the 
creative operation of the prakrti, though this operation of the will 
does not involve any notion of ordinary physical activity^. Time is 
thus regarded as the spiritual influence of God, by which the 
prakrti is moved though He remains unmoved Himself. From 
prakrti there is the threefold evolution of mahat {sdttvika, rdjasa 
and tdmasa) by a process of difl'erentiation and development of 
heterogeneity-. By the same process the differentiation of mahat 
into vaikdrika, taijasa and hhutdcli takes place as integrated within 
the mahat as integrated within the prakrti^. Being similarly inte¬ 
grated in the mahat, the bhutadi is further differentiated into the 
tanmdtnc stage and produces first the sound-potential {sahda- 
tanmdtra). From the sahda-tanmdtra the element of dkdsa was 
produced from the relevant matter of hhutddi\ this sabda-tanmdtra 
and dkdsa was further integrated in bhutddi and in this integrated 
state the element of dkdsa transformed itself into the touch- 
potential (sparsa-tanmdtra); then from this touch-potential air was 
produced by its transformation (through accretion from bhutddi). 
Then in association of the integration of the element of dkdsa and 
sahda-tanmdira with the touch-potential (sparsa-tanmdtra) the 
element of air produced the heat-light-potential (rupa-tanmdtra) 
in the medium of the bhutddi, and from that the element of heat- 
light was produced by an accretion from bhutddi. Again in associa¬ 
tion of the integration of touch-potential, the clement of air and the 
heat-light-potential, the element of heat-light transformed itself 
into the taste-potential in the medium of the bhutddi, and in a 
similar way water was produced by an accretion from the bhutddi. 
Again, from the integration of taste-potential, heat-light potential 
and water, the smell-potential was produced by a transformation 
of the element of water in the medium of the bhutddi, and out of 
this smell-potential in integration with the above the element 
of earth was produced by an accretion from bhutddi. Out of the 

^ pradtuifiam purusam cdpi pravisycitrnecchnyd harih 

ksobhaydmdsa sarfiprapte sarga’^kdlevyayavyayau. Ibid. 29. 

^ This view of the evolution of three different kinds of 7 ?iahat is peculiar to 
the Viftiu-purdria. which is different from the classical Sanikhya. 

3 This second stage is in agreement with the doctrine of Samkhya as explained 
in the Vydsa~bhd§ya on the Yoga-sutra, 11. 19 of Patanjali. 
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taijasa-ahamkdra the ten conative and cognitive senses were pro¬ 
duced, and manas was produced out of the vaikdrika-ahatnkdra. 
The five tanmdtras are called the unspecialized modifications 
(avisesa), and the senses and the gross elements are regarded as 
fully specialized modifications (vihsa)^. 

It will appear from the above and also from what has already 
been said in the chapter on the Kapila and Patanjala school of 
Samkhya in the first volume of the present work that the system 
of Sarnkhya had undergone many changes in the hands of various 
writers at dift'erent times. But it is difficult to guess which of these 
can be genuinely attributed to Kapila. In the absence of any proof 
to the contrary it may be assumed that the account of Samkhya 
attributed to Kapila in the Bhdgavata may generally be believed to 
be true. But I^varakrsna also gives us an account of what can be 
called the classical Sarnkhya in his Sdnikhya-kdrikd, which he says 
was first taught by Kapila to x^suri and by him to Pancasikha, and 
that his account of Sarnkhya was a summary of what was contained 
in the Sasti-tantra with the exception of the polemical portions and 
fables; also that he himself was instructed in the traditional school 
of Samkhya as carried down from Asuri through generations of 
teachers and pupils. But the Bhdgavata account of Kapila’s 
Sarnkhya materially differs from the Sar^ikhya of the Samkhya- 
kdrikdy for, while the former is definitely theistic, the latter is at least 
tacitly atheistic, for it is absolutely silent about God; apparently 
God has no place in this system. But the theistic Sarnkhya as 
described in the Bhdgavata^ which is of course quite different and 
distinct from the theistic Sarnkhya of Patanjali and Vydsa-hhdsya, 
is not an isolated instance which can easily be ignored; for most of 
the Pur duos which have a Vaisnava tradition behind them generally 
agree in all essential features with the theistic element of the 
Kapila Sarnkhya of the Bhdgavata, and some of the important 
Parlcaratra dgarnas also in some ways support it. Thus the 
Ahirbudhnya-samhitd describes the Sarnkhya system as that which 
believes the prakrti to be the cause of the manifold world and that 
this prakrti is moved into creative transformations through the 


^ Visnu-piirdna, i. 2. See also Dr Sir B. N. Seal’s interpretation of this 
passage in P. C. Ray’s Hindu Chemistry, Vol. ii, pp. 90-5. 

The same verses occur in the Padma-purdna {Svarga-khanda) regarding the 
evolution of the Sarpkhya categories. 
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influence of time by the will of Lord Visnu. There is but one 
purusa, who is the sum-total of all purusas and who is absolutely 
changeless (kutastha) ; there is the prakrti, constituted of the three 
gunas in equilibrium; and there is also the element of time {kdla), 
through which by the will of the Lord {visnu-samkalpa-coditdt) the 
puriisa and the prakrti are connected and the creative movement of 
the prakrti set up. The piiriisa^ prakrti and kdla are in their turn 
but special manifestations of Lord Visnu The evolution of the 
gross elements is also described here as being directly from their 
respective tanmdtras. It also believes that the powers of the Lord 
arc supra-logical (acmtya)y and therefore cannot be contested on 
purely formal grounds of reason or logical principles of self- 
contradiction. It holds however the rather unique view that from 
time the sattva-guna springs into being and from sattva rajas and 
from rajas tamasy and it also gives a different interpretation of the 
vyuha doctrine—but these have already been discussed in the 
chapter on the Pahearatra philosophy. The Ahirhudhnyay however, 
ascribes this Sarnkhya philosophy to Kapila (the incarnation of 
Visnu) who wrote the SastUantray and it also enumerates the 
names of the chapters or tautras of this work". 1 he w'ork is divided 
into two books; in the first book there is one chapter {tantrd) on 
Brahman, one on purusuy three on power {sakti)y destiny {niyati) 
and time (^kdla)y three on t\ic giitiaSy one on the changeless [aksara)y 
one on prdna and one on the agent (l<artr)y one on the Lord, five on 
cognition, five on actions, five on tanmdtras and five on the five 
gross elements; thus altogether there are thirty-two chapters in the 
first book. In the second book there are twenty-eight chapters— 
five on duties, one on experience, one on character, five on afflic¬ 
tions, three on the prarndnaSy one on illusions, one on dharmay one 
on disinclination, one on miraculous powers, one on gunUy one on 
liriga or signs, one on perception, one on Vcdic performances, one 
on sorrow, one on final achievement, one on removal of passions, 
one on customs and one on emancipation^. d"hus wc have a theistic 


Ibid 


purusas caiva kdlas ca faunas ceti tridhocyate 

bhutih iuddhetara vmoh..,. Ahrbudhnya^samJnta, vi. 8. 

samkhya-rupena samkalpo j'atftiavah kapilad rfen 
udito yadriah purvarn tadriam hnu me'khtlam 
safti-bhedam smrtam tantram samkhyam nama maliamune 

prdkrtam vaikrtam ceti tnandale dve samasatah. Ibtd.xu. 9 - 

XII. 20-30. 
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and an atheistic account of Samkhya, both alleged to be based on 
the Sasti’tantra ^dstra^ both described as the philosophy of 
Kapila and both derived from authoritative ancient texts. Not only 
does the Bhdgavata refer to Kapila as an incarnation of God, but 
many of the Pahcaratra texts also allude to him as an incarnation 
of God Visnu; the Mahdhhdrata describes him as Bhagavan Hari 
and Visnu (lii. 47. 18), with Vasudeva (iii. 107. 31) and with 
Krsna, and also describes him as a great rsi who reduced the sons 
of Sagara into ashes by his wrath. In the Bhagavad-gltd also 
Krsna says that of the seers he is the sage Kapila (x. 26), but in the 
Mahdhhdrata (ill. 220. 21) Kapila is identified with the Fourth 
Fire. A sage Kapila is also mentioned in the Svetdhuitara 
Upanisad (v. 2), and Sankara says in the commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra that this Kapila must be ditferent from the Kapila 
(who reduced the sons of Sagara to ashes) and the Kapila who 
wrote the Samkhya philosophy cannot be ascertained. Thus we 
have at least three Kapilas, the Kapila who reduced the sons of 
Sagara into ashes, and who is regarded by the Mahdhhdrata as an 
incarnation or manifestation of Visnu, llari or Krsna, a Kapila who 
is regarded as an incarnation of Fire, and the Upanisadic sage 
Kapila, who is regarded there as mature in wisdom. The first two 
are definitely reputed to be authors of Sarnkhya philosophy, and 
Nilakandia, the commentator on the Mahdhhdrata, says that it is 
Kapila ( — the incarnation of Fire) who was the author of the 
atheistic Samkhya^ In the Mahdhhdrata (xii. 350. 5) it is said that 
the sage Kapila based his Samkhya philosophy on the doctrine that 
it is the one purusa, the great Narayana, who in himself is absolutely 
quality less and untouched by all worldly conditions and is yet the 
superintendent of all phenomenal selves associated with their subtle 
and gross bodies, and is the ultimate ground of all the cognitional 
and sense-experiences enjoyed by them, the absolute iind ultimate 
reality which appears as the subjective and the objective world and 
yet behaves as the cosmic creator and ruler in his four-fold 
personality as Vasudeva, Sarnkarsana, Aniruddha and Pradyumna-. 
Before examining other accounts of Sarnkhya as found in the 
Mahdhhdrata we may point out that Pancasikha himself was not 
only called Kapileya from his sucking the breasts of a woman called 

^ Nilakan^ha’s commentary on the Mahdhhdrata, iii. 220. 21. 

2 Seethe Mahdhhdrata, xii. 351. See also the commentary of Nilakantha on it. 
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Kapila while an infant, but was also called Paramarsi Kapilah 
It seems practically certain that there had been a number of 
pantheistic, theistic and atheistic varieties of Samkhya. Since the 
Ahirbudhnya-samhitd gives the names of the chapters of the Sasti- 
tantra, it is almost certain that the author had seen this work, and 
that his account of Samkhya is in the main in agreement with it. 
I'he table of subjects enumerated shows that the work contained 
a chapter on Brahman, purusa^ sakti (power), niyati (destiny), and 
kdla (time), and it is these elements that occur in the Ahirbudhnya 
account of Samkhya. It therefore seems very probable that the 
Ahirbudhnya account of Samkhya is largely faithful to the Sasti- 
tantra. We know that the Sarnkhya philosophy of Kapila had begun 
to change its form in some of its most important features, and it is 
quite probable that it had changed considerably by the time it was 
traditionally carried to Isvarakrsna. It might still have been re¬ 
garded as containing the essential instructions of the Sasti-tantra 
and yet be very different from it; there is no proof that Isvarakrsna 
had a chance of reading this original Sasti-tantra, and it is reason¬ 
able to suppose that he had access only to a later version of it or 
to a revised compendium supposed to be based on it; it may be that 
the Sasti-tantra, being an ancient work, was probably so loosely 
worded that it was possible to get different interpretations from it 
—like the Brahma-sutra of Badarayana—nr even that there were 
two Saspi-tantras'^. 

^ yan? a huh Kapilam sdmkhyam pararnarsim prajdpatirn. Ibid. XII. 218. 9. 

This Pancasikha is also described as pahea-rdtra-visurada, well-versed in the 
pahea-rdtra rites. 

- In the Mdthara-rrtti of Mathanlcar>'a on the Sdmkhya-kdrikd of Isvara- 
kr§na it is said that SasH-tantra means a tantra or work dealing with sixty 
subjects and not a work containing sixty chapters (tantryantc vyutpadyante 
padartha iti tantrani). These sixty subjects are: f^^’c viparyayas or errors, twenty- 
eight defects {asakti), nine false satisfactions {tusti), and eight miraculous 
achievements (Ah/J/n’)—altogether fifty items {kdrikd 47)—the other ten subjects 
being the existence ol prakrti as proved by five reasons (called the category of 
astiti'ci), its oneness {ekatva), its teleological relation to punts as {arthavatU^a and 
pdrdnhya), the plurality of the purusas {hahutva), the maintenance of the body 
even jlvau-mukii {sthiti), association and dissociation oi prakrti with purusa 
{^yoga and vivoga)^ difference of prakrti and purusa {anyaiva), and final cessation 
oi prakrti {nivrtti). Ma^h'^ta quotes a K.drikd enumerating the latter ten subjects; 
astitvani, ekatz'uniy arthavattvatn, pdrdrthyani^ anyatz?a?n, arthanwrttih. yogo 
viyogo, bahavah pumdmsah, sthitih, sarlrasya visesa-vrttih. Mdthara-vrtti, 72. 

This enumeration, however, seems to be entirely arbitrary, and apparently 
there is nothing to show that the Sasti-tantra was so called because it treated of 
these sixty subjects. 
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According to the interpretation of the Ahirbudhnya-samhitd God 
or I^vara is above all, and then there is the category of the un¬ 
changeable, the Brahman (consisting of the sum-total of the 
purusas), the prakrti as the equilibrium of the gunas, and time 
{kdla)y as has already been explained^. Time is regarded as the 
element that combines the prakrti with the purusas. It is said that 
the prakrti, the purusas and time are the materials which are led to 
their respective works in producing the manifold universe by the 
development of the categories through the will-movement of God 
{Sudarsaiia), “ It is thus one unchangeable purusa that appears as 
the many individuals or parts of the Lord Visnu or Isvara•^ The 
will of Isvara, otherwise called Sudarsana or samkalpa, which is 
regarded as a vibratory {parispanda) thought movement {jndna- 
mula-kriydtma), is the dynamic cause of the differentiation of 
prakrti into the categories (mahat and the rest). I'ime is not identi¬ 
fied here with this power, but is regarded as a separate entity, an 
instrument through which the power acts. Yet this “time'' has to 
be regarded as of a transcendental nature, co-existent with purusa 
?Lnd prakrti, and distinguished from “time" as moments or their 
aggregates, which is regarded as the iamas aspect of the category of 
mahat. The sattva aspect of the mahat manifests itself as definite 
understanding [huddhir adhyavasayinl), and the rajas aspect as life- 
activity [prana). 'Fhe sattva aspect of mahat as buddhi also manifests 
itself as virtue, wisdom, miraculous powers and as disinclination 
from worldly joys [vairdgya), and the tamas aspect as vice (adharma), 
ignorance, attachment and weakness. In the category of mahat the 
general sense-power is generated, by which objects are discerned as 
cognitional modes; the ego [ahamkdra) is also generated in the 
mahat, involving the notion of integrating all experience which 

‘ anyundnatiriktatn yad guna-sd?nyaTti Umiomayarn 

tat sdmkhyair jagato rniilam prakrtis ceti kathyate. 
kramdvallrno yas tatra catur-manu-yugak pwrum 
samastih purusa yonih sa ku fast ha itJryatc 
yat tat kdlamayarn tattvarn jagatah samprakdlanain 
sa tayoh kdryam dsthdya samyojaka-vihhdjakah. 

Ahirbudhnya-samhitu, vii. 1-3. 

^ mrt-pindl-hhutam etat tu kdlddi-tritaya^n mune 

vifnoh sudarsarienaiva sva-sva-karya-pracoditam 
viahadddi-prthivyanta’tattva-vargopapadakarn . Ibid. 4. 

2 kiitastho yah purd proktah pumdn vyomnah pardd adhah 

rndnavo deiKitddydl ca tad-vyapaya itlritdh. 
jiva~bhedd mune sarve vifnu-bhfity-dffisa-kalpitdh. Ibid. 58. 
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belongs to a person (abhimdna) as a cognizer and enjoyer of all 
experiences. The implication seems to be that the category of 
mahat manifests itself as the sense-faculties and the person who 
behaves as the cognizer, because these are the modes through which 
thought must interpret itself in order to realize its own nature as 
thought. The sdttvika aspect of the ahamkdra is called vaikdrika, 
the rdjasa character taijasa and the tdrnasa aspect hhiitddi. It is well 
to point out here that this account greatly differs from the classical 
Sarnkhya in this respect, that the sense-power is here generated 
prior to ahamkdra and not from ahamkdra, and that, while the 
evolution of ahamkdra is regarded as the evolution of a separate 
category by the thought-movement of God, the sense-power is 
regarded only as modes or aspects of buddhi or mahat and not as 
separate categories. 'The only sense-faculty that is evolved through 
the thought-activity of God out of ahamkdra is manas, the reflective 
sense {cintandtmakam ahamkdrikam indriyam). From the tamos 
aspect of ahamkdra as bhutadi the infra-atornic sound-potential 
{sabda-tanmdtra) is produced and from this the element of dkdsa. 
Akdsa here is supposed to be of two kinds, as the maintainer of 
sound and as manifesting vacuity, unoccupation or porosity 
(avakasa-pradavi). From the vaikdrika ahamkdra the organs of 
hearing and speech are produced as categories through the thought- 
activity of God. In a similar manner the infra-atomic touch- 
potential {sparsa'-ianmatra) is produced from the bhutddi, and from 
this again air, as that which dries up, propels, moves and con¬ 
glomerates, is produced; again, through the thought-activity of 
God the organ of touch and the active organ of grasping are pro¬ 
duced, and in a similar numner the infra-atomic heat-light-potential 
{rupa'-taTWidtra^ is produced from bhutadi and from that the 
element of heat-light; from the vaikdrika also the visual organ and 
the conative organs of the two feet are pioduced, from the 
bhiitddi the infra-atomic taste-potential (rasa-mdtra) is produced 
and from it water, and from the vaikdrika ahamkdra the organ of 
taste and the genitals are produced; from the bhutadi tiue infra- 
atomic smell-potential (gaudha-matra) is produced, and from it 
earth; from the vaikdrika-ahamkdra the organs of smell and of 
excretion are produced. Will, energy, and the five kinds of bm- 
motor activities (prdna) are produced jointly from rnanas, ahainkara 
and buddhu The power {sakti) of Ilari or Visnu or Isvara is one, 
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but it is not a physical power, a power that involves mechanical 
movement, but it is in a sense homogeneous with God, and is of 
the nature of pure self-determined thought (^svacchanda-cinmayd ); 
it is not however thought in the ordinary sense of thought—with 
particular contents and object—but it is thought in potentiality, 
thought that is to realize itself in subject-object forms, manifesting 
itself as a spiritual thought movement {jndna-mula-kriydtnia). It is 
this spiritual movement of that which by self-diremption splits 
itself up [dvidha-bhavam rcchati) as the thought of God {samkalpa)^ 
the determiner {hhdvaka) and the passive objectivity (bhdvya) called 
the prakrti, and it is through the former that the latter developed 
and differentiated itself into the categories mentioned above. What 
is meant by the vibratory movement of the thought of God is 
simply its unobstructed character, its character of all potentiality 
for actuality without any obstruction. It is the pure unobstructed 
flow of God’s thought-power that is regarded as His will, idea or 
thought {sudarsaiiatdy, The prakrti is thus as much spiritual as 
God’s thought; it represents merely objectivity and the content of 
the thought of God, and it only has an opportunity of behaving as 
an independent category of materiality when by the sclf-diremption 
of God’s power the thought-energy requires an objective through 
which it can realize itself. 

In another chapter of the Ahirbudhnya-samhitd it is said that 
the power in its original state may be conceived to be pure stillness 
[staimitya-rupa) or pure vacuity {sunyatva-rupinl), and it is out of 
its own indescribable spontaneity that it begins to set itself in 
motion-. It is this spontaneity, which springs out of itself and is its 
own, that is described as the thought of God or its self-dirempting 
activity, its desire for being many. All creation proceeds out of this 
spontaneity; creation is not to be described as an event which 
happened at a particular time, but it is the eternal spontaneity of 
this power of God that reveals itself as eternal creation, as eternal 
and continuous self-manifestationWhatever is described as move¬ 
ment {kriyd), energy (virya), self-completeness {tejas) or strength 
{bala) or God are but different aspects of this power. The strength 

^ avydghdtas tu yas tasya sd sudarsanatd mum 

jndna-mula-kriydtmdsau svacchah svacchanda-cinmayah. 

Ahirbudhnya-sarnhita, vii. 67. 

- svatantrydd eva kasmdccit kvacit somnesam rcchati. Ibid, v, 4. 

satatam kurvato jagat. Ibid. ii. 59. 
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(hala) of God consists in the fact that He is never tired or fatigued 
in spite of His eternal and continuous operation of creation; His 
energy (virya) consists in this, that, though His own power is split 
up as the material on which His power acts, He does not suffer any 
change on that account ^ His lustre of self-completeness (tejas) 
consists in this, that He does not await the help of any instrument of 
any kind for His creative operations^: and it is the self-spontaneity 
of this power that is described as His agency {kartrtva) as the creator 
of the world. God is described as being both of the nature of pure 
consciousness and of the nature of power. It is the all-pervasive 
consciousness of Himself that constitutes the omniscience of God, 
and, when this stillness of omniscience and self-complete steady 
consciousness as pure differencelcss vacuity dirempts itself and 
pulsates into the creative operation, it is called His power. It is on 
this account that the power (sakti) of God is described as thought- 
movement {jridna-mfda-kriydtmaka). This power or consciousness 
may be regarded both as a part of God, and therefore one with 
Him, and also as His specific character or quality; it is this power 
which dirempts itself as consciousness and its object {cetya-cetana), 
as time and all that is measured by time (kalya-kdla), as manifest 
and unmanifest {vyaktdvyakta), as the enjoyer and that which is 
enjoyed {bhoktr-hhogya), as the body and that which is embodied 
(delia-dehin)^. llie conception of purusa seems to indicate the view 
of a conglomeration of the individual selves into a colony or 
association of individual selves, like the honeycomb of the bees^. 
They are regarded as unchangeable in themselves (kutastha)^ but 
yet they are covered over with the dusty impurities of beginningless 
root-desires {zdsajid)^ and thus, though pure in themselves, the}^ may 
be also regarded as impure*’. In themselves they are absolutely un¬ 
affected by any kind of afiliction, and, being parts of God’s nature, 
are omniscient and eternally emancipated beings. 1 hese purusas are, 
however, through the will of God or rather of necessity through the 
creative operation of His power, differently affected by ignorance 

^ tasyopuddna-bhdvepi vikdra-viraho hi yah 

I'lryam ndma ^unah so'yam acyutatvdpardhvayam. Ibid. ii. 6o. 

^ sahakdry-anapeksd yd tat tejah samuddhrtam. Ibid. ii. 6i. 

Ibid. V. 6-12. . 

^ sarvdtmandrn samastir yd koso madhu-krtd?n tvu. Ibtd. vi, 33. 

suddhyahiddhimayo bhdvo bhiiteh sa purusah smrtah 
anddi'-vdsaud-renu-kunthitaif dt?nabhis citah. Ibid. VI. 34 - 
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{avidyd)y which makes them subject to various kinds of affliction, and, 
as a result thereof, their own natures are hidden from themselves 
and they appear to be undergoing all kinds of virtuous and sinful 
experiences of pleasures and pains; and, being thus affected, they are 
first associated with the creative power {sakti) of God, and then, 
as this power first evolves itself into its first category of time as the 
all-determining necessity {niyati)^ they become associated with it ; 
and then, as the third movement posits itself as all-grasping time, 
they become associated with that category, and then, as the sattva- 
gimas gradually evolve from kdla, the rdjasa giinas from sattva and 
the tdmasagunas from rajaSy the colony o{ ptirusas is associated first 
with sattvay then with rajas and then with iamas. When all the gunas 
are evolved, though the three are then all disturbed for further 
creative operation, they arc not disturbed in all their parts; there 
are some parts of the guna conglomeration which are in equilibrium 
with one another; and it is this state of ec|uilibrium of the gunas 
that is called prakrti^. d'he account of the evolution of the various 
categories from the creative will of (h)d up to the prakrti does not 
occur in the seventh chapter of the Ahirbudlinyay which is definitely 
described as the Samkhya philosophy of Kapiia; it is only a 
Pancaratra account given to supplement that of the Sarnkhya, 
which starts from the evolution of the categories from the prakrti 
—the equilibrium of the gunas. According to the Pancaratra 
account of the Ahirbudhnya-samhitd the colony or the honeycomb 
of xhtpurusas thus forms a primal element, which is associated with 
the self-evolving energy of God from the first moment of its move¬ 
ment, continues to be so associated with each of the evolving 
stadiums of categories up to the evolution of the prakriiy and later 
on with all the other categories that are evolved from the prakrti. 
In the account of Kapiia Sarnkhya as found in the Ahirbudhnya- 
samhitd this conglomeration of the purusas is admitted to be the 
changeless category that is associated with the evolution of the 
categories and descends gradually through the successive stages of 
their evolution until we come to the complete human stage with the 
evolution of the different senses and the gross elements. Unlike 
the account of purusa that is found in the classical Samkhya 

' codyamane'pi sr^tyartham purnam guna-yugarn tadd 

amiatah sdmyam dydti znsnu-samkalpa-coditam. 

Ahirbudhnya-samhitd, vi. 62. 
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treatises, which regards the purusas as being absolutely untouched 
by the instinctive root-desires {ydsand) and the afflictions, it con¬ 
siders (like the Jains) that the purusas are coated with the im¬ 
purities of vdsands and klesaSy though in themselves they are 
essentially pure; again, the classical Samkhya considers that the 
vdsands are produced in a beginningless way, through karrnay 
through an endless series of births and rebirths, whereas the 
Pahcaratra holds that differentare originally associated with 
different vdsands according to the will of God. Unlike the account 
of the classical Sarnkhya, where the vdsands are regarded as a part 
of prakrti as huddhi or cittay in this it is an original extraneous im¬ 
purity of the purusas. It is probable, however, that this account of 
vdsands and their original association with the purusas through the 
will of God did not form any part of the philosophy of Kapila’s 
Sasti-tantrUy but was a supplementary doctrine introduced by the 
author of the Aliirbudhnyay as it is not mentioned in the seventh 
chapter of the w^ork, which is definitely devoted to the account of 
Samkhya. 

The Samkhya thought described in the Gifd has been explained 
in the second volume of the present work, and it will be seen that, 
though the Gltd account is unsystematic and nebulous, with 
significant details missing, it is essentially theistic and intimately 
associated with this Ahirhudhnya account of Kapila Sarnkhya; and 
as such is fundamentally different from the classical Sarnkhya of 
the Sdmkh ya - kdrikd. 

In Chapter 22 of the i ith book of the Bhdgavatd a reference is 
made to various schools of Sanikhya admitting different categories 
of being or evolutesh 'Phus some Sanikhyists admitted nine cate¬ 
gories, some eleven, some five, some twenty-six, some tw^enty-five, 
some seven, some six, some four, some seventeen, some sixteen and 
some thirteen. Uddhava requested Lord Krsna to reconcile these 
diverse opposing views. In reply Lord Krsna said that the different 
enumeration of the categories is due to the varying kinds of sub¬ 
sumption of the lower categories into the higher or by the omission 
of the higher ones, i.e. by ignoring some of the effect entities (as 

^ kati tattvCmi vik'esa samkhydtdfiy rphhih prahho 

nava-ckddasa-panca-trlny atha tram iha susrwna 
kecit sadvhnkitim prdhur apare paheavimsatim 
sapiaike nava-sat kecic catvdry ekadasapare ^ 
kecit saptadasa prdhtih ^odasatke trayodasa. Slokas 1,2. 
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being already contained in the cause) or by ignoring some of the 
successive causal entities (as being present in the effect)^. Thus, 
there may be systems of Sarnkhya schools where the tanmatras are 
not counted or where the gross elements are not counted as cate¬ 
gories. The explanation in all such cases is to be found in the 
principle that some thinkers did not wish to count the tanmatras, 
as they are already contained in the gross elements {ghate jnrdvat ); 
whereas others did not count the gross elements, as these were but 
evolutes in the tanmatras {mrdighatavat). But there are differences 
of opinion not only as regards the evohitionary categories of prakrti, 
but also as regards the souls or thepurusas and God. Thus there are 
twenty-four evolutionary categories (including prakrti); purusa is 
counted as the twenty-fifth category, and according to the theistic 
Sarnkhya God or Isvara is counted as the twenty-sixth. It may be 
objected that the above principle of reconciliation of the diverse 
counting of categories by subsuming the effect under the cause, or 
by ignoring the former, cannot apply here. The theistic Sanikhya 
admits Isvara on the ground that there must be some being who 
should communicate self-knowledge to individual souls, as they 
cannot, by themselves, attain it. If on such a view the theistic 
school of twenty-six categories is regarded as valid, the other school 
of twenty-five categories becomes irreconcilable. To this the reply 
is that there is no intrinsic difference in the nature of purusa and 
Isvara, as they are both of the nature of pure consciousness. The 
objection that even on the above supposition the self-knowledge 
communicated by Isvara has to be counted as a separate category 
is invalid, for self-knowledge, being knowledge, is only the 
heightening of the satWa quality of the prakrti and as such falls 
within prakrti itself. Knowledge is not a quality of the purusa, but 
of the prakrti. The state of equilibrium in which the gunas are not 
specifically manifested is called prakrti. An upsetting of the 
equilibrium leads to the manifestation of the gunas, which have, 
therefore, to be regarded as attributes of the prakrti. Idie purusa, 
not being an agent, cannot possess knowledge as an attribute of its 
own. So, all activity being due to rajas and all ignorance being due 
to tamas, activity and ignorance are also to be regarded as con- 

^ anupravesam darsayati ekasminnapui purvasmin kdranahhute tattve 
sukpna-rupena pravi^tdni rnrdi f^hatavat. aparasmin hdrya-tattve kdrana-tattvdni 
anugatatvena pravistdm ghate rnrdvat. Sndhara’s commentary on sloka 8. 
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stituents of prakrti. Time (kdla) also is to be identified as God, 
because it is by the agency of God that the gunas combine, that He 
is regarded as the cause of the combination of the gunas. The view 
which regards kala as the cause of the combination of the gunas is 
grounded on this fact, and it is for that reason that in the scriptures 
kdla has been regarded as the name of Isvara. As everything pro¬ 
ceeds from the category of mahat, that itself is called svabhdva or 
nature. Thus the two apparently conflicting views that kdla and 
svabhdva are to be regarded as the ultimate causes of the world may 
well be reconciled with the Sarnkhya according to the above 
interpretation. 

The school of Sarnkhya which reckons nine categories counts 
merely purusa, prakrti, mahat, ahamkdra and the five elements. 
Those who reckon eleven count the five cognitive and conative 
senses and the manas only. Those who reckon five categories count 
the five sense objects only. Those who reckon seven count the five 
sense-objects, the soul and God. Those who reckon six include 
within them the five sensc‘-objects and xhepurusa. There are others, 
however, who regard earth, water, fire and the soul as four cate¬ 
gories. Others take the five sense-objects, the eleven sense-organs 
and the purusa as categories. By excluding manas some hold that 
there are only sixteen categories. Others take the five sense-objects, 
the five cognitive senses, manas, soul and God, and thus arrive at 
the thirteen categories. Others take the five sense-objects, the five 
cognitive senses and the sense as the eleven categories. Others count 
prakrti, mahat, ahamkdra, the five tanmdtras and the purusa as the 
nine categories. 

It is regrettable that apart from a reference to the above schools 
of Sanikhya and the attempts at their reconciliation found in the 
Bhdgavata, it is not possible to trace these doctrines to the original 
works, w hich must have long preceded the period of the composi¬ 
tion of the Bhdgavata. The Bhdgavata is interested in the theistic 
Sarnkhya doctrine, as has already been showm, and attempts to 
reconcile the conflicting schools of Sarnkhya as being substantially 
one school of thought. It further holds that the prakrti and its 
manifestations are produced through the operation of the diverse 
power of the may a of Isv^ara. At the time of dissolution {pralayd) 
God remains in absolute identity with Himself, and the gunas, 
w hich are the various manifestations of His nidyd pownr, remain in 
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equilibrium—a state in which all His energies are sleeping as it 
were. By His own inherent energy He breaks the equilibrium of 
His sleeping energy and sets Himself to the work of the creation— 
the prakrti with its evolutes—and thereby associates them with 
jivas, which are merely His parts, and which thus are deluding the 
dualistic experience of the world, which they enjoy and for which 
they suffer; and He also shows them the right way by instructing 
them through the Vedas The self in its transcendent nature is 
pure experience and as such is devoid of and is absolutely un¬ 
associated with any kind of objective form. The association of 
objectivity and of content is as illusory as creations in dreams, and 
must be regarded as products of mdya^. 

Purusa as pure experience (anuhhava-svarupa) is to be dif¬ 
ferentiated and comprehended as different from passing mental 
states, as the content of the waking, dream and dreamless stages by 
the method of agreement and difference {anvaya-vyatireka). b'or, 
through the contents of experience in the various constituents 
involved in the mental states, that which remains constant, like a 
thread in a garland of pearls, is the pure experiencer, the self. 
Self is therefore to be regarded as different from the contents of 
the mental states which it illuminates^. 

^ sa vai kildyam puru^ah purdtano 

ya eka asld avise^a dtmani 
ogre gunebhyo jagad-dtmanlsvare 
nimllitdtman nisi supta-saktisu 
sa ei^a bhuyo nijavirya-choditarn 
sva-jlva'-mdydrn prakrtim sisrk^atim 
andma-rupdlmani rupa~ndnianX 
vidhitsamdno'nusasdra sdstrakrt . 

Bhdgavata, i, 10. 21, 22. 

“ dtma-mdydm rte rdjan parasydnubhm dtmcmah 

na ghatetarthasamhdfidhah svapnadrastur ivanjasd. 

Ibid. II. 9. 1. 

Illusion or mdyd is defined as that which manifests non-existent objects but 
is not manifested itself. 

rte'rtham yat pratlyeta na pratJyeta cdtmani 

tad vidyad dtmano may dm yathdbhdso lathd tatnah. 

Ibid. II. 9. 33. 

^ anvaya-vyatirekena vivekena satdtrnand 

sarga-sthdna-samdmndyair vimrsadhhir asahriraih 
hudher jdgaranam svapnah sumptir iti vrttayah 
td yenaivdnubhuyante so'dhyaksah puru^ah par ah. 

Ibid. VII. 7. 24, 25. 
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Eschatology. 

In the Rhagavata-purdna, iii. 32, it is held that those who 
perform sacrifices and make offerings to gods and forefathers pass 
after death to the lunar world, from which they return to earth 
again. Those, however, who follow their own duties and surrender 
all their actions to gods, pure in mind and heart and unattached to 
worldly things, pass after death to the solar sphere and thence to 
the Universal Being Who is the cause of the world. Those, how¬ 
ever, who arc obsessed with the notion of duality pass into the 
nature of qualified Brahman, and are then born again in the world 
in accordance with their past deeds. Those again who lead an 
ordinary life of desires and make offerings to their forefathers have 
first to go by the southern way of smoky path to the land of the 
forefathers, and are again born in the line of their own progenies. 

In XI. 22. 37, however, we find a more rational view. It is said 
there that the manas of men is permeated by their deeds and their 
causes, and it is this manas that passes from one body to another. 
The dtman, the soul, follows this manas. Sridhara, the well-known 
commentator on the Bhdgavata-purdna, regards manas here as the 
linga-sarlra, and holds that the self follows the manas infested by 
egoism. The Bhdgavata-purdna further holds that through the 
destiny of karma the manas meditates over the things seen and 
heard and gradually loses its memory with regard to them. This 
manas entering into another body thus ceases to remember all the 
experiences of the previous bodies and thus death may be defined 
as absolute forgetfulness {mrfynratyanta-rlsmrtih, xi. 22. 39). 
Birth is regarded as the acceptance of new experiences, firidhara 
points out that this takes place with the cessation of the functioning 
of egoism with reference to the experiences of past bodies and the 
extension of the function of egoism with reference to the ex¬ 
periences of the new body. Just as one does not remember one’s 
dreams, so one ceases to remember one’s past experiences, and this 
is conditioned by death. At birth the self that was alwxiys existent 
appears to be born anew. By identifying the self with the body one 
divides one’s experiences as internal and external. As a matter of 
fact the body is being continually destroyed and generated, but 
such changes, being of a subtle nature, are overlooked. Just as 
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there cannot be the same flame in two moments, or one flowing 
river in two different moments, so the body also is different in two 
different moments, though on account of our ignorance we suppose 
that the same body is passing through various stages and condi¬ 
tions. But in reality no one is bom and no one dies through the 
agency of karma. It is all a panorama of illusions, just as the fire, 
as heat, exists eternally and yet appears to be burning in association 
with logs of wood. All the phenomena of birth, infancy, youth, 
old age and death as different stages of the body are but mere 
fancies. They are hut stages of primal matter, the prakrti^ which are 
regarded through illusion as different stages of our life. One notices 
the death of one's father and the birth of a son and so may speak of 
the destruction and generation of bodies, but no one experiences 
that the experiencer himvSelf undergoes birth and death. The self 
thus is entirely different from the body. It is only through inability 
to distinguish properly between the two that one becomes attached 
to sense-objects and seems to pass through the cycle of birth and 
death. Just as a man seeing another man dance or sing imitates his 
action, so does the purusay which has no movement of itself, seem 
to imitate the qualities of buddhi in the operation of these move¬ 
ments. Again, just as when one looks at the images of trees in 
flowing water, the trees themselves seem to he many, so does the 
self regard itself as implicated in the movement of the prakrti. This 
gives us the world-experience and the experience of the cycles of 
birth and death, though none of them really exists. I'hus we see 
that the Bhdgavata-piirdna agrees with the general Sarrikhya and 
the Vedanta view regarding birth and death. It no doubt accepts 
the ordinary view of the Upanisads that a man, like a caterpillar, 
does not leave one body without accepting another at the same time 
[Bhdgavata-purdnay x. i. 38-44); but at the same time it holds that 
such birth and re-birth are due to one’s own illusion or rndyd. 



CHAPTER XXV 


MADIIVA AND HIS SCHOOL 
Madhva's Life. 

B IT AN DARK A R ill Vaisnavismy Saivaisrn and Minor Religious 
Systems says that in the Mahdbhdrata-tdtparya-nirnaya^ Madhva 
has given the date of his birth as Kali 4300. The Kali age, ac¬ 
cording to Bhaskaracarya, begins with the year 3101 B.c. The date 
of Madhva’s birth would thus be A.D. 1199 or 1121 saka. Bhandarkar 
says that, as some use the current year of an era and some the past, 
the saka era 1121 may be regarded as equivalent to 1119. But the 
present writer has not been able to discover it in the only printed 
edition of the text of Mahabharata-tatparya-nirnaya (1833 saka^ 
published by T. R. Krsnacarya). Bhandarkar, however, approaches 
the problem by another path also. He says that the list preserved 
in several of the Mathas gives the date of Madhva as saka 1119, and, 
as Madhva lived for 79 years, the date of his birth was 1040 saka. 
Bhandarkar, however, regards saka 1119 as the date of his birth, 
and not of his death as given in the Matha list. He says that the 
inscription in the Kurmesvara temple at Srikurrna is in a Taluka 
of the Ganjam district in which Narahari-tirtha is represented to 
have constructed a temple and placed in it an idol of Narasiniha 
dated saka 1203 {Epigraphira Indica, Vol. vi, p. 260). The first 
person therein mentioned is Purusottama-tirtha, who is the same as 
Acyutapreksa, then his pupil Ananda-tirtha, then Narahari-tirtha, 
the pupil of Ananda-tirtha. Narahari-tirtha was probably the same 
as Narasimha, the ruler of the Taluk mentioned above, from saka 
1191 to 1225. He is mentioned in inscriptions at Srikurman bearing 
the date saka 1215, which is represented as the eighteenth year of the 
king’s reign. He was Narasimha II, who was panegyrized in the 
Ekdvali. From other inscriptions we get Narahari’s date as be¬ 
tween 1186 and 1212 saka. I’hese records confirm the tradition that 
Narahari-tirtha was sent to Orissa by Ananda-tirtha. NowNarahari- 
tirtha’s active period ranged between 1186 to 1215. His teacher 
Madhva could not have died in sakai 119, i.e. sixty-seven yea rs before 
him. Bhandarkar therefore takes 1119 (as mentioned in the Matha list) 
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as the date of the birth of Madhva, not as the date of his death. This 
date of Madhva’s birth, saka 1119 or a.d. i 197, has been accepted by 
Grierson and Krisnasvami Aiyar, and has not so far been challenged. 

We have no authentic information about the life of Madhva. 
All that we can know of him has to be culled from the legendary and 
semi-mythical lives of Madhva, called the Madhva-vijaya, and 
the Mani-matljari of Narayana Bhatta, son of Trivikrarna, who was 
an actual disciple of Madhva. Some information can also be 
gathered from the adoration hymn of Trivikrarna Pandita. Madhva 
seems to have been a born enemy of Sankara. In the Mani-inanjariy 
Narayana Bhatta gives a fanciful story of a demon, Manimat, who 
interpreted the Vedanta. Manimat was born as a widow^s bastard, 
and therefore he was called Sankara; with the blessing of Siva he 
mastered the sdstras at Saurastra, invented the doctrine of siirya- 
tndrgay and was welcomed by persons of demoralized temperament. 
He really taught Buddhism under the cloak of Vedanta. He re¬ 
garded Brahman as identified with Surya. He seduced the wife of 
his Brahmin host, and used to make converts by his magic arts. 
When he died, he asked his disciples to kill Ratyaprajna, the true 
teacher of the Vedanta; the followers of fiaiikara were tynumical 
people who burnt down monasteries, destroyed cattle and killed 
women and children. They converted Prajna-t'irtha, their chief 
opponent, by force. The disciples of Prajna-tirtha, however, were 
secretly attached to the true Vedantic doctrine, and they made one 
of their disciples thoroughly learned in the Vedic scriptures. 
Acvnitapreksa, the teacher of Madhva, w^as a disciple of this true 
type of teachers, w^ho originated from Satyaprajna, the true Vedic 
teacher, contemporary^ with Sankara. 

Madhva W'as an incarnation of Vayu for the purpose of destroying 
the false doctrines of Sankara, which were more like the doctrines 
of the Lokayatas, Jainas and IVisupatas, but were more obnoxious 
and injurious. 

Madhva w^as the son of Madhyageha Bhatta, who lived in the 
city of Rajatapitha, near Udipi, which is about 40 miles west of 
Sriigeri, where there was a celebrated matha of Sarrikara. Udipi is 
even now the chief centre of Madhvism in South Kanara. The 
ancient name of the country, which now comprises Dharwar, the 
North and the South Kanara, and the w^estern part of the State of 
Mysore, was Tuluva (modern Tulu), which is mostly inhabited 
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by the Madhvas. Grierson, writing in 1915, says that there are 
about 70,000 Madhvas in the locality. Elsewhere they are more 
distributed. It must, however, be noted that from the South of 
Hyderabad to Mangalore, that is, the whole of the North and the 
South Kanara, may also be regarded as the most important centre 
of Vira-Saivism, which will be dealt with in the fifth volume of the 
present work. The village of Rajatapitha, where Madhva was born, 
may probably be identified with the modern Kalyanapura. He was 
a disciple of Acyutapreksa, and received the name of Purnaprajna 
at the time of initiation and later on another name, Ananda-tirtha; 
he is known by both these names. He at first studied the views of 
Saiikara, but soon developed his own system of thought, which was 
directly opposed to that of Sankara. He refuted twenty-one Bhdsyas 
which were written by other teachers who preceded him; and Sesa, 
the disciple of Chalari-nrsinihacarya, the commentator on the 
MaJhva-vijaya of Narayana Bhatta, enumerates the designations of 
these commentators on the Brahma-sutra as follows; Bharativijaya; 
Sarnvidananda; Brahmaghosa; Satananda; Vagbhata; Vijaya; 
Rudra Bhatta; Vamana; Yadavaprakasa; Ramanuja; Bhartrpra- 
panca; Dravida; Brahmadatta; Bhaskara; Pisaca; Vrittikara; 
Vijaya Bhatta; Visnukranta; Vadindra; Madhavadesaka; Sankara. 
Even in Rajatapithapura he once defeated a great scholar of the 
Sankara school w^ho came to visit Madhva’s teacher Acyutapreksa. 
He then wx^nt to the South with Acyutapreksa and arrived at the 
city of Visnumangala^. From here he w^ent southwards and arrived 
at Anantapura (modern Trivandrum). Here he had a long fight 
with the Sankarites of the Srngeri monastery. Thence he proceeded 
to Dhanuskod and Ramesvaram, and offered his adoration to Visnu. 
He defeated on the w^ay there many opponents and stayed in 
Ramesvaram for four months, after which he came back to Udipi. 
Having thus established himself in the South as a leader of a new 
faith, Madhva started on a tour to North India, and, crossing the 
Ganges, w^ent to Hardw'^ar, and thence to Badarika, where he met 
Vyasa. He was here asked by Vyasa to write a commentary on the 
Brah?na-sutra repudiating the false Bhdsya of Sankara. He then 
returned to Udipi, converting many Sankarites on the way, such as 
Sobhana Bhatta and others residing near the banks of the (xodavarU. 
He at last converted Acyutapreksa to liis own doctrines. In the 

^ Madhva-viyayay v. 30. ^ Ibid. ix. 17. 
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eleventh and the thirteenth chapters of the Madhva-vijaya we read 
the story of the persecution of Madhva by Padma-tirtha, the head of 
the Srhgeri monastery, who tried his best to obstruct the progress 
of the new faith initiated by Madhva and even stole away Madhva's 
books, which were, however, returned to him through the inter¬ 
cession of the local Prince Jayasimha of Visnumahgala; the faith 
continued to grow, and Trivirama Pandita, the father of Narayana 
Bhatta, the author of Mani-manjari and Madhva-vtjayay and many 
other important persons were converted to the Madhva faith. In his 
last years Madhva again made a pilgrimage to the North and is 
said to have rejoined Vyasa, and to be still staying with him. He is 
said to have lived for seventy-nine years and probably died in 1198 
saka or a.d. 1276. He was known by various names, such as 
Purnaprajha, Ananda-tirtha, Nandl-tirtha and Vasudeva^. 

The treatment of the philosophy of Madhva which is to follow 
was written in 1930; and so the present writer had no opportunity 
of diving into Mr Sarma^s excellent work which appeared some 
time ago, when the manuscript of the present work was ready for 
the Press. Padrnanabhasura’s Madhva-siddhdnta-sdra contains a 
treatment of Madhva's doctrines in an epitomized form. Madhva 
wrote thirty-seven works. These are enumerated below 

(i) The Rg-hhdsya a commentary to the Rg-veda, i. 1-40; 
(2) The Krama-nirnaya, a discussion on the proper reading and 


^ A few works in English have appeared on Madhva. 'Ehe earliest accounts 
are contained in “Account of the Madhva Gooroos” collected by Major 
MacKenzie, 24 August 1800, printed on pp. 33 ff. of the “ Characters “ in the 
Asiatic Annual Register, 1804 (London, 1806); H. H. Wilson’s “Sketch of 
the religious sects of the Hindus,” reprinted from Vols. xvi and xvii of Asiatic 
Researches, London, 1861, i, pp, 139 ff.; Krishnaswami Aiyar’s 
Madln'aism, Madras; R, G. Bhandarkar’s Vaipiavism, ,^aivais 7 n and Minor 
Religious Systems] Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. xxii, “Dharwar,” Bombay, 1884; 
G. Venkoba Rao’s “A sketch of the History of the Maddhva Aebaryas,” be¬ 
ginning in Indian Antiquary, XLiii (1914), and C. M. I'admanabhacarya’s life of 
Madhvdcarya. S. Subba Rao has a complete translation of the commentary of 
i^ri Madhvacaiya on the Brahma-sutra and a translation in English of the 
Bhagavad-gitd with the commentary according to i:^rl Madhvacarya’s Bhdsya. 
T’he preface of this Bhagai ad-gltd contains an account of Madhva’s life from 
an orthodox point of view. There is also P. Ramchandra Roo’s The Brahma 
Sutras, translated literally according to the commentary of i 5 ri Madhvilcarya 
(Sanskrit, Kumbakonam, 1902); G. A. Grierson has a very interesting article on 
Madhva in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. viii; Mr Nagaraja Sarnia 
has recently published a recondite monograph on the philosophy of Madhva. 

” See Helmuth ^'on Glasenapp’s Madhvas Philosophie des Vishnu-Glaubens, 
P- 13 - 
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order of the Aitareya-Brdhmana, iv. 1-4, Aitareya-Aranyaka, iv, i, 
and the Vedic hymns cited therein; (3) The Aitareya-upanisad- 
bhdsya\ (4) The Brhaddranyaka-upanisad~hhdsya\ (5) Chdndogya- 
upanisad-bhdsya\ (6) Taittinya-upanisad-bhdsya\ (7) Isdvdsya- 
upanisad-bhdsya\ (8) Kdthaka-upanisad-bhdsya\ (9) Mundaka- 
upanisad-bhasya] (10) Mdndukya-upanisad-bhdsya; (ii) Prasno- 
panisad-bhdsya\ (12) Kenopanisad-bhdsya; (13) Mahdbhdrata- 
tdtparya-nirnaya\ (14) Bhagavad-gltd-bhdsya\ (15) Bhagavad-gltd- 
tdtparya-nirnaya; (16) Bhdgavata-tdtpary a-nirnay a: (17) Brahma- 
sutra-bhdsya; (18) Brahma-sutrdnubhdsya; (19) Brahma-sutrdnu- 
vydkhydna\ (20) Brahma-sutrdnuvydkhydna-nirnaya\ (21) Pra- 
mdna-laksana\ (22) Kathd-laksana\ (23) Upddhi-khandana\ (24) 
Mayavada-khandana ; (25) Prapanca-mithydtdnumdna-khandana ; 
(26) Tattvoddyota; (27) Tattva-viveka; (28) Tattva-samkhydna; 
(29) Visnu-tattva-nirnaya; (30) Tantra-sdra-samgraha; (31) Krsnd- 
rnrta-mahdrnava; (32) Yati-pranava-kalpa; (33) Sadacdra-smrti; 
(34) Jayanti-nirnaya or the Jayantl-kalpa; (35) Yamaka-bhdrata; 
(36) Nrsimha-nakha-stofra; (37) Dvadasa-stotra, 

In the list given in the Grantha-mdlikd-stotra of Jaya-tirtha 
we have Sannyasa-paddhati instead of Brahrna-sutrdnuvydkhyd- 
nydya-nirnaya, I'he Catalogus Catalogorum of Aufrecht refers to 
the report on the search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay 
Presidency during the year 1882-3 Bhandarkar, and 

enumerates a number of other books which are not mentioned in 
the Grantha-mdlikd-stotra. These are as follows: 

Atmajnaua-pradesa-tlkdy Atmopadesa-tlkd^ Arya-stotra^ Upade- 
sasahasra-tlkd, Upanisat-prasthdna.Aitareyopanisad-bhdsya-tippam, 
Kathakopanisad-hhasya-tippam, Kenopanisad-bhasya-tippani, Kau- 
sitakyupanisad-bhdsya-tippanJy Khapuspa-tikd, Guru-stuti, Govinda- 
bhdsva-pttliaka, Goviuddstaka-tikdy Gaudapadiya-bhasya-tlkd, 
Chdndogyopanisad-hhdsya-tippafil, Taittmyopanisad-bhdsya-Uppamy 
Taittiriya-sruti-vdrttika-tikd, Triputiprakarana-tikd.Ndrdyanopani- 
sad-bhdsya-tippanl, Nydya-vivarana, Paheikarana-prakriyd-viva- 
ranay Prasnopanisad-bhdsya-tippanf, Brhajjdbdlopanisad-bhdsyay 
Brhaddranyaka-bhasya - tippaniy Brhadaranyaka - vdrttika - tikdy 
Brahma-sutra-bhdsya-tlkdy Brahma-sutra-bhdsya-nirnayay Brahmd- 
nanduy Bhakti-rasdyanay Bhagavad-gitd-prasthdnay Bhagavad- 
gitd-hhdsya-vivecanay Mandukyopanisad-bhdsya-tippanty Mii a- 
bhdsiniy Rdmottara-tdpamya-bhdsyay Vdkyasudhd-tikdy Vismsaha- 
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srandma-bhdsya, Vedanta-varttika, Sankara-vijaya, Sankardcdrya- 
avatdra-kathdy Satasloka-tikdy Samhitopanisad-bhasyay Samhito- 
panisad-bhdsya-tippaniy Sattattvay Sadacara-stuti-stotray Smrti- 
vivaranUy Snirti-sdra-samuccayciy Svarupa-nirnaya-tikdy Harirnide- 
stotra-tikd. 

Succession List of Madhva Gurus. 

Bhandarkar in his search for Sanskrit MSS. in 1882-3 gives the 
names of teachers with the dates of their deaths. Thus Ananda-tirtha 
or Madhva was succeeded by Padmanabha-tirtha 1126 sakuy and he 
by Narahari-tirtha 1135 saka ; Madhava-tirtha 1152; Aksobhya-tirtha 
1169; Jaya-tirtha 1190; Vidyadhiraja-tirtha 1254; Kavindra-tirtha 
1261; Vagisa-tirtha 1265; Ramachandra-tirtha 1298; Vidyani- 
dhi-tirtha 1306; Raghunatha-tlrtha 1364; Raghuvarya-tirtha 1419; 
Raghuttama-tirtha 1457; V^edavyasa-tirtha 1481; Vidyadhisa-tirtha 
1493; Vedanidhi-tirtha 1497; Satyavrata-tirtha 1560; Satyani- 
dhi-tlrtha 1582; SatyanMha-tirtha 1595; Satyabhinava-tirtha 1628; 
Satyapurna-tirtha 1648; Satyavijaya-tirtha 1661; Satyapriya-tirtha 
1666; Satyabodha-tirtha 1705;Satyasannidhana-tirtha 1716; Satya- 
vara-tirtha 1719; Satyadhama-tirtha 1752; Satyasara-tirtha 1763; 
Satyaparayana-tirtha 1785; Satyakama-tirtha 1793; Satyesti-tirtha 
1794; Satyaparayana-tirtha 1801; Satyavit-tirtha was living in 1882, 
when the Search for Sanskrit AJSS. was being written. Thus we 
have a list of thirty-five Gurus, including Madhva, from 1198 saka 
(the year of the death of Madhva) to Satyavit-tirtha, who was living in 
saka 1804 or a.d, 1882. This list was drawn up in consonance with 
the two lists procured at Belgaumand Poona. It is largely at variance 
with the list given in the introduction to the commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra by Baladeva. Baladeva gives the list as follows: 

Madhva, Padmanabha, Nrhari, Madhava, Aksobhya, Jaya-tirtha, 
Jhanasimha, Dayanidhi, Vidyanidhi, Rajendra, Jayadharma, 
Purusottama-tirtha, Brahmanda-tirtha, Vyasa-tirtha, Laksmipati, 
Madhavendra, Isvara. Isvara was a teacher of Caitanya. We vSee that 
the list given by Baladeva is right as far as Jaya-tirtha; but after 
Jaya-tirtha the list given by Baladeva is in total discrepancy with 
the two lists from the Madhva Mathas in Belgaum and Poona. 
Under the circumstances we are unable to accept the list of Gurus 
given by Baladeva, which has many other discrepancies into details 
whereof we need not enter. 
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Important Madhva Works. 

The Mahdbhdrata-tdtparya-nirnaya, This work of Madhva 
consists of thirty-two chapters and is written in verse. In the first 
chapter Madhva begins with a very brief summary of his views. 
He says there that the four Vedas, the Pancardtrasy the Mahd- 
hlidratUy the original Rdmdyanay and the Brahina-sutras are the only 
authoritative scriptural texts, and that anything that contradicts 
them is to be regarded as invalid. The Vaisnava Purdnas, being 
essentially nothing more than an elaboration of the Paticardtras, 
should also be regarded as valid scriptures. The srnrti literature of 
Manu and others is valid in so far as it does not come into conflict 
with the teachings of the Vedas, the MahabharatUy the Pancardtras 
and the VaisnavaPurdnas^, Other such as those of Buddhism 
were made by VivSnu to confuse the AsuraSy and Siva also produced 
the Saiva Sdstra for the same object at the command of Visnu. 
All the sdsiras that speak of the unity of the self with Brahman 
either in the present life or at liberation are false. Visnu is the true 
Lord, and is also called Narayana or Vasudeva. The process of the 
world is real and is always associated with five-fold differences, viz. 
that between the self and God, between the selves themselves, 
between matter and God, between matter and matter, and between 
matter and self". It is only the gods and the best men that may 
attain salvation through knowledge and grace of God; ordinary men 
pass through cycles of births and rebirths, and the worst are cursed 
in hell. Neither the demons nor those who are eternally liberated 
have to go through a cycle of birth and rebirth. The demons cannot 

‘ j'g-ddayas catvdrah pahca-rdiram ca bhdratam 

jjiula-rdmdyanam Brahma-sutram rndnam svatah snirtarn. 

Mahdbhdrata-tdtparya-nirnaya, l. 30. 
a-viruddham tu yat tv asya pramdnarn tac ca ndnyathd 
ctad-viruddham yat tu sydn na tan rndnam kathaficana 
z>aisna 7 ’dni purdndni pdiicardtrdtmakatratah 
prarndridny evarn inanvddydh srnrtayo^py anukulatah. 

Ibid. I. 31-32. 

- ja^^at-praz'dhah satyo'yam panca-bheda-sarnanvttah 

jivesayor bhidd caiva jlva-bhedah paras-pararn 
jadcsayor jacidndrn ca jada-jtva-hhidu tathd 
parica bhedd ime nitydh sarvdvasthasu nityasah 
muktdndrn ca na hiyante tdratamyarn ca sarvada. 

, Ibid. 1. 69-71. 
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under any circumstances attain salvation. The theory of eternal 
damnation is thus found only in Madhva, and in no other system 
of Indian philosophy. Men can attain salvation when they worship 
God as being associated with all good qualities and as being blissful 
and omniscient. Even in the state of liberation there are individual 
differences between the selves, and the perfect and desireless 
{niskdma) worship of God is the only means of salvation. It is 
only through devotion {bhakti) that there can be liberation; even 
the emancipated enjoy the eternal flow of pleasure through 
devotion; bhakti, or devotion, is here defined as an affection with 
the full consciousness of the greatness of the object of devotion^, 
and it is regarded as the universal solvent. Even the performance 
of all religious duties cannot save a man from hell, but bhakti can 
save a man even if he commits the worst sin. Without bhakti even 
the best religious performances turn into sin, and with bhakti even 
the w orst sins do not affect a man. God is pleased only with bhakti 
and nothing else, and He alone can give salvation. 

In the second chapter Madhva says that in the Mahdbhdrata- 
tdtparya-nirnaya he tries to summarize the essential teachings of 
the Mahdbhdrata, the text of which in his time had become 
thoroughly corrupt; and that, difficult as the Mahdbhdrata itself is, 
it had become still more difficult to get to the root of it from these 
corrupt texts. He further says that in order to arrive at the correct 
reading he had procured the text of the Mahdbhdrata from various 
countries and that it is only by comparison of these different texts 
that he made his attempt to formulate its essential teachings in 
consonance with the teachings of other sdstras and the Vedas-. 
According to Madhva the Mahdbhdrata is an allegory, w^hich show's 
a struggle between good and evil; the good representing the 
Pandavas, and the evil representing the sons of Dhrtarastra. The 
object of the Mahdbhdrata is to show the greatness of Visnu. 
Madhva does not follow the order of the story as given in the 
Mahdbhdrata, he omits most of the incidental episodes, and 
supplements the story with others culled from other Pm anas and 


bhaktyarthdny akhildny eva hhaktir jnoksdya kevald 
mxiktdnam api bhaktir hi nitydnanda-SDa-rupinl 
jndfia-purva-para-sneho nityo bhaktir itlryate. 

Mahdbhdrata-tdtparya-nirnaya, i. 106-7. 
sdstrdntardni sahjdnan veddms cdsya prasadatah 
deie dese tathd granthdn dr^tvd caiva prlhagDidhan. Ibid. ii. 7. 
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the Ramayana. Thus he gives a summary of the Rdmayana and 
also the story of Krsna in the Bhdgavata-purdna as being a part of 
the Mahdbhdrata. In his treatment of the general story also he 
insists on the super-excellence of Bhima and Krsna. 

There are several commentaries on this work of Madhva, viz., 
that by Janardana Bhatta, called the Paddrtha-dtpikd; by Varada- 
raja, called the Mahdsubodhini or the Prakdsa; by Vadirajasvami; 
by Vitthalacarya-sunu; by Vyasa-tirtha; the Durghatdrthaprakdsikd, 
by Satyabhinava Yati: the Mahdhhdrata-tdtparya-nirnaya-vydkhyd 
(called also the Paddrthadipikd); the Mahdbhdrata-tdtparya- 
ntrnaya-vydkhyd (called also Bhdvacandrikd), by Srinivasa; and the 
Mahdbhdrata-tdtparya-nirnaydnukramanikd^ which is a small work 
giving a general summary of the work in verse. There were also 
other commentaries by Krsnacarya, Laksmana Sirnha and Jaya- 
khandin Sirnha. 

In the BhdgaTaia-tdtparya-nirnaya Madhva selects some of 
the important verses from the twelve skandhas of the Bhdgavata- 
purdna, and adds short annotations with the selected verses from 
the selected chapters of each of the skandhas. These are not con¬ 
tinuous, and many of the chapters are sometimes dropped alto¬ 
gether ; they are also brief, and made in such a manner that his own 
dualistic view may appear to be the right interpretation of the 
Bhdgavata. He sometimes supports his views by reference to the 
other Piirdtias, and in conclusion he gives a short summary of his 
view as representing the tme view of the Bhdgavata. The Bhdgavata- 
tdtparya-nirnaya is commented upon by various writers; some of 
the commentaries are Bhdgavata-ldtparya-vydkhyd. (called also 
'Tdtparya-bodhiiii)^ Bhdgavata-tdiparya-nirnaya-vydkhyd-vivarana., 
Bhdgavata-tdtpar ya-nirnaya-vydkhyd-prabodhi ni, Bh dgavat a-t dt¬ 
pary a-nirnaya-v>ydkh yd-padya-ratndva If., Bhdg avat a - tdtparya-nir- 
naya-vydkhyd-prakdsa, by Srinivasa (a brief work in prose), and 
Bhdgavata-tdtparya-rurnaya-tikdy by Jadupati, Chalari and Veda- 
garbhanarayanacarya. 

The Gitd-tdtparya of Madhva is a work in prose and verse, 
giving a summary of the essence of the Gitd as understood by 
Madhva. It is a continuous summary of all the eighteen chapters 
of the Gltd in serial order. The summary, however, often quotes 
verses from the Gita^ which, however, are sometimes interrupted 
by small prose texts serving as links, sometimes of an explanatory 
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nature, sometimes referring to purdnic and other texts in support 
of Madhva's interpretations, and sometimes introducing the con¬ 
text and the purpose of the verses of the Gltd —they sometimes 
introduce also discussions in prose against the monistic interpreta¬ 
tion of the Gita by Sankara, The Tdtparya, a work of about 1450 
grant has, is commented upon by the famous Madhva author Jaya- 
tirtha; the commentary is called Bhagavad-gita-tatparya- Jiirnaya- 
vydkhyd or Nydya-dipikd. This Nyaya-dipika w^as commented 
upon by Vitthala-suta-srinivasacarya or Tamraparni-srlnivasacar^^a 
in a work called Tdtparya-dlpikd-vydkhyd-nydya-dipa-kiranavali. 
The Bhagavadgita-t dtpary a had at least two other commentaries, 
the Tdtparya-fippani, by Padmanabha-tirtha, and the Nydya-dipa- 
bhdva-prakdsa, by Satyaprajha-bhiksu. In addition to this Madhva 
wrote also a work styled Gitd-bhdsya, in which he takes up the 
important slokas, chapter by chapter, and in the course of com¬ 
menting on them discusses many important problems of a contro¬ 
versial nature. Thus, following Kumarila, he says that it is because 
the sdstra is aparijfieya (of transcendent origin) that there is an 
absolute validity of the sdstras. Regarding the performance of 
karmas he says that they are to be performed because of the 
injunctions of the sdstras, without any desire for fruit. I'he only 
desires that should not be abandoned are for greater knowledge 
and a greater rise of bhakti; even if the karmas do not produce 
any fruit, they will at least produce the satisfaction of the Lord, 
because in following the injunctions of the sdstras the individual 
has obeyed the commands of God. He also controverts the 
Sankara-view of monism, and says that, if God reflects Himself 
in men, the reflection cannot be identified with the original. The 
so-called iipddhi or condition is supposed to make the difference 
between the Brahman and the individual. It is not also correct to 
say that, as w'ater mixes with water, so also the individual at the 
time of salvation meets with God and there is no difterence between 
them; for even when water mixes with water, there is difference, 
which explains the greater accumulation of w ater. So, in the state 
of salvation, the individual only comes closer to God, but never 
loses his personality. His state of moksa is said to be the most 
desirable because here one is divested of all sorrowful experiences, 
and has nothing to desire for oneself. It is in accordance with the 
difference in personality of different individuals; the state of 
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salvation differs with each person. The common element in the 
state of salvation is the fact that no emancipated person has to 
suffer any painful experience. Madhva also takes great pains to 
show that Narayana or Visnu is the greatest or the highest Lord. 
In dealing with the third chapter he says that in the beginningless 
world even one karma may lead to many births and the accumulated 
store of karmas could never have yielded their full fruits to any person; 
therefore, even if one does not do any karma, he cannot escape the 
fruits which are in store for him as the result of his past karmas; 
consequently no good can be attained by the non-performance of 
karma. It is only the karma performed without any motive or 
desire that associates with knowledge and leads to salvation; so the 
non-performance of karma can never lead to salvation by itself. 
Madhva repudiates the idea that salvation can be attained by death 
in holy places, as the latter can only be attained by knowledge of 
Brahman. One is forced to perform the karmas by the force of 
one’s internal samskdras or sub-conscious tendencies. It is un¬ 
necessary to show in further detail that in this way Madhva 
interprets the Gltd in support of his own doctrines; and he also 
often tries to show that the view propounded by him is in con¬ 
sonance with the teachings of other Purdnas and the Upanisads. 
lliere is a number of works on Madhva’s interpretation of the 
Gita: Gitdrtha-samgralia by Raghavendra, Gltd-vivrti by Ragha- 
vendra Yati, Gitd-vivrti by Vidyadhiraja Bhattopadhyaya, and 
Prameya-dipikd by Jaya-tirtha, which has a further commentary 
on it, called Bhdra-prakdsa. Madhva wrote another commentary 
on the Brahffia-sfitra, the Brahma-sutra-bhdsya. It is a small work 
of about 2500 granihaSy and the commentary is brief and sug¬ 
gestive^. He wrote also another work, the Amibhasya, which is a 
brief summaiy of the main contents and purport of the Brahma- 
sutra. This has also a number of commentaries, by Jaya-tirtha, 
AnantaBhatta, Chalari-nrsirnha, Raghavendra-tirtha and Sesacarya. 
There is also a work called Adhikaranartha-samgrahay by 
Padmanabhacary'^a. The Brahma-sutra-bhdsya of Ananda-tirtha has 
a commentary by Jaya-tirtha, called Tattva-prakdsikd. This has a 
number of commentaries: the Talparya-prakastka-hhava-hodha and 
the Tdtparya-prakdsikd-gata-nydya-vwarana by Raghuttama \ ati, 
and Bhdva-dlpikd or Tattva-prakdsikd-tippaniy the Tantra-dJpikdy 

1 A verse containinj? thirty-two letters is called a ^randia. 
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by Raghavendra Yati, Tatparya-candrika, by Vyasa-tirtha, which 
had other commentaries, viz. the Tdtparya-candrikd-prakdsa by 
Kesava Yati, Tdtparya-candrikd-nydya-vivarana by Timman- 
nacarya (or Timmapiira-raghunathacarya), and Tdtparya-candriko- 
ddharana-nydya-vivarana. Besides these the Tattva-prakdsikd had 
other commentaries; the Abhinava-candrikd by Satyanatha Yati, 
one by Srinivasa called Tattva-prakdsikd-vdkydrtha-manjan, and 
also the Vdkydrtha-rnuktdvali by the same author. The Tdtparya- 
candrikd had another commentary, by Guru raj a, and the Tattva- 
prakdsikd had another, the Tantra-dtpikd. The Bhdsya of Madhva 
was also commented upon by Jagannatha Yati (the Bhdsya-dlpikd), 
by Vitthala-suta-srinivasa (the Bhdsya-tippam-prameya-inuktdvali), 
by Vadiraja (the Gtirvartha-dipikd), by Tamraparni-srinivasa, and 
by Siimatindra-tirtha. There are also two others, the Brahma-sutra- 
bhdsydrtha-samgraha and the Brahma-sutrdrtha. The Anubhdsya 
of Madhva was commented upon by Nrsiniha, Jaya-tirtha, 
Ananta Bhatta, Chalari-nrsirnha, Raghavendra-tirtha and besacar^^a. 
Further, Madhva wrote another w^ork on the Brahma-sutra called 
the Anuvydkhydna. 'Fhis w'as commented upon by Jaya-tirtha in his 
Patijikd and Nydya-sudha, and also by Jadupati and Srinivasa- 
tirtha. There is also another commentary on it, called Brahma- 
sUtrdnuzydkhydna-nydya-sarnbandha-dipikd. Of these the Nydya- 
sudha of Jaya-tirtha is an exceedingly recondite work of great 
excellence. Anuvydkhydna is commented upon by Raghuttama in 
his Nydya-sutra-nihandha-pradipa and also in his Anuvydkhydna- 
tikd. The Nydya-sudha itself was commented on by several w riters. 
Thus we have commentaries by Srinivasa-tirtha, Jadupati, Vitthala- 
sutananda-tirtha, by Kesava Bhatta (the Sesa-vakyartha-candrikd), 
by Ramacandra-tirtha, Kundalagirisuri, Vidyadhisa, 'i nnmannarya, 
Vadiraja, and Raghavendra Yati. We have also the Nydyasudho- 
panydsa, by Sripadaraja. The Anuvydkhydna is a small work in 
verse which follows chapter by chapter the essential logical position 
of all the Brahma-sutras, Madhva says there that in rendering the in¬ 
terpretations he followed the trustw^orthy scriptural texts —the Vedas 
—and also logical reasoning^. He further says in the introduction 
that it is for the purpose of clearing his views in a proper manner that 


dtma-vdkyatayd tena sruti-mulatayd tathd 
yukti-mulatayd caiva prdmdnyam trividham mahat. 

Anuvydkhydna, i. i. 
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he writes the Anuvydkhydna, though he had already written a bhdsya 
on the Brahma-sUtra. He says in the first chapter that the Omkara 
which designates the Brahman and which is also the purport of 
Gayatri is also the purport of all the Vedas and one should seek to 
know it. Those who seek to know the Brahman please God by such 
an endeavour, and by His grace are emancipated. The existence of 
all things, actions, time, character and selves depends upon God, 
and they may cease to exist at His will. God gives knowledge to the 
ignorant and salvation to the wise. The source of all bliss for the 
emancipated person is God Himself. All bondage is real, for it is 
perceived as such; nor is there any means by which one can prove 
the falsity of bondage, for if there were any proofs of its falsity, the 
proofs must be existent, and that would destroy the monistic view. 
The mere one cannot split itself into proof and the object of proof. 
So all experiences should be regarded as real. That which we find 
in consonance with practical behaviour should be regarded as real. 
The monists assert that there are three kinds of existence, but they 
cannot adduce any proofs. If the universe were really non¬ 
existent, how could it affect anybody’s interests in a perverse 
manner? Brahman cannot be regarded as being only pure “being,” 
and the world-appearance cannot be regarded as false, for it is never 
negated in experience. If this world is to be known as different 
from pure non-being or the non-existent, then the non-existent has 
also to be known, which is impossible. It has been suggested that 
illusion is an example of non-existence, viz., the appearance of a 
thing as that which it is not. This virtually amounts to the assertion 
that appearance consists only of a being which does not exist, and 
this is also said to be indefinable. But such a position leads to a 
vicious infinite, because the reality of many entities has to depend 
on another and that on another and so on. Existence of a thing 
depends upon that which is not being negated, and its not being 
negated depends upon further experience and so on. Moreover, if 
the pure differenceless entity is self-luminous, how can it be covered 
by ajndna} Again, unless it is possible to prove the existence of 
ajndna, the existence oi falsehood as a category cannot be proved. 
It is needless, however, for us to follow the whole argument of the 
Anuvydkhydna, as it will be dealt with in other forms as elaborated 
by Vyasa-tirtha in his Nydydmrta in controversy with the Advaita- 
siddhi. 
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Madhva also wrote a Pramdna-laksana, Kathd-laksana, 
Mithydtvdnumdna-khandanay Upddht-khandanUy Mdyd-vdda-khan- 
danUy Tattva-samkhydnay Tattvoddyotay Tattva-vivekay Vismi- 
tattva-nirnayay Karma-iiirnaya^. The Pramdna-laksaria has a 
number of commentaries: Nydya-kalpalatdy by Jaya-tntha, 
Sannyaya-dlpikdy and others by Kesava-tirtha, Pandurahga, Pad- 
manabha-tirtha, and Candakesava. The Nydya-kalpalatd of Jaya- 
tlrtha is a work of 1450 granthas; it has a commentary called 
Nydya-kalpalatd-vydkhydy by two other authors. One of them 
is a pupil of Vidyadhisa Yati, but nothing is known about the 
author of the other work. There are also two other commentaries, 
the Prahodhini and the Nydya-manjarly by Candakesavilcarya. 
Other works relating to the same subject (the Madhva logic) are the 
Nydya-miiktdvali, by Raghavendra Yati, Nydya-mauktikd-mdldy by 
Vijayindra, and Nydya-ratndvaliy by Vadiraja. Jaya-tirtha himself 
wrote a work called Prarndna-paddhatiy which has a large number 
of commentaries (by Ananta Bhatpi, Vedesa>bhiksii, Vijayindra, 
Vitthala Bhatta, Satyanatha Yati, Nrsimha-tirtha, Raghavendra- 
tirtha, Narayana Bhatta, Janardana Bhatta, and two others by un¬ 
known authors, the Bhava-dlpa and the Padartha-candrikd), 'The 
of Madhva was commented on bv Padmanabha-tirtha, 
Kesava Bhattaraka, and Jaya-tirtha. Tlic Mithvdivdnumdna-khan- 
dana of Madhva has at least four commentaries, by Jaya-tirtha, 
the fourth being the Manddra-manjart, The Lipddhi-khandana 
has at least three commentaries, by Jaya-tirtha, Ananta Bhatta 
and Srinivasa-tirtha. Both Srinivasa-tirtha and Padmanabha-tirtha 
wrote commentaries on Jaya-tirtha's commentary named Vpadhi- 
khandafia-vydkhyd-vivaraiui. The Mavd-vada-khandana of Madhva 
was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha, Srinivasa-tirtha, Vyasa-tirtha, 
Kesavamisra, Ananta Bhatta and Padmanabha-tirtha. The Tattva- 
samkhydna of Madhva was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha, 
Srinivasa-tirtha, Ananta Bhatta, Vehkatadrisuri, Satyaprajha Yati, 
Saty^aprajha-tirtha, Maudgala Narasimhacary^a, Timmannacarya, 
Gururaja and Yadupati. The commentary^ of Jaya-tirtha, the 
Tattva-samkhyd 7 ia-vivaranay was commented upon by Saty^a- 
dharma Yati {Satya-dharma-tippana). The Tattvoddyota of Madhva 

^ These ten works of Madhva arc called the dasaprakarana. Sometimes, 
however, the Adithydtvdniimdna-khandana is replaced by Rfff^eda-hrahma- 
paneikd. 
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was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha, Yadupati, Vede^a-bhiksu, 
Padmanabha-tirtha, Srinivasa-tirtha, Narapandita, Raghavendra- 
tlrtha, Vijaymdra, Gururaja (or Ke^ava Bhattaraka). The Tattva- 
viveka of Madhva was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha, Ananta 
Bhatta and Srinivasa-tirtha. 

In the Kathd-laksana^ Madhva tries to give an estimate of the 
nature of various wholesome discussions (vada) as distinguished 
from unwholesome discussions (wrangling, vitanda), Vada is 
discussion between the teacher and the pupil for the elucidation of 
different problems or between two or more pupils who are interested 
in the discovery of truth by reasoning. When this discussion, how¬ 
ever, takes place through egotism, through a spirit of emulation, 
for the sake of victory through controversy, or for the attainment 
of fame, the discussion is called jalpa. Unwholesome discussion, 
vitanda^ is undertaken for the purpose of discrediting the true points 
of view by specious argument. There may be one or more presidents 
{prahika) in a discussion, but such s person or persons should be 
strictly impartial. All discussions must be validly based, on the 
scriptural texts, and these should not be wrongly interpreted by 
specious argument^. The Kathd-laksana of Madhva seems to have 
l)ecn based on a work called Brahma-tarka, The nature of vdda, 
jalpa, and vitanda according to the Nyaya philosophy has already 
been treated in the first volume of the present work*^. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the Prapaiica-mithydtvdnmndna- 
khandana, IJpddhi-khandana and Mdydvdda-khandana, because the 
main subject-matter of these tracts has been dealt with in our treat¬ 
ment of Vyasa-tirtha’s Nydydmrta in controversy with the Advaita- 
siddhi. 

The Tattva-samkhvdna is a small tract of eleven verses which 
relates in brief some of the important tenets of Madhva’s doctrines. 
Thus it says that there are two categories—the independent and 
the dependent; Visnu alone is independent. The category of the 
dependent is of two kinds—the existent and the non-existent. 
The non-existent or the negation is of three kinds—negation before 
production {prdgabhdva), negation by destruction {dhvamsd- 

^ Mr Nagaraja ?^arma has summarized the contents of the Kathd-lak^ana, 
utilizing the materials of the commentators Jaya-tirtha, Raghavendrasvami and 
Vedesa-tirtha, in the Reign of Realism. 

2 On the subject of the nature of kathd and the conditions of disputation see 
also Khandana-khanda-khadyay pp. 20 ff., Benares, 1914. 
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bhdva), and universal negation {atyantdbhdva). The existents 
are again conscious or unconscious. The conscious entities are 
again twofold, those who are associated with sorrows and those who 
are not so. Those who are associated with sorrows are again two¬ 
fold, viz., those who are emancipated and those who are in sorrow. 
Those who are in sorrow are again twofold, viz., those who are 
worthy of salvation and those who are not. There are others who 
are not worthy of salvation at any time. The worst men, the demons, 
the rdksasas and the pisdeas are not worthy of salvation at any time. 
Of these there are two kinds, viz., those who are already damned in 
hell and those who pursue the course of samsdra but are doomed to 
hell. The unconscious entities are again threefold, the eternal, the 
non-etemal, and the partly eternal and partly non-eternal. The 
Vedas alone are eternal. The sacred literature of the Purdnas, 
time and prakrti are both eternal and non-eternal; for, when 
in essence the teachings of the Purdnas are eternal, time and 
prakrti are eternal; in their evolution they are non-eternal. The 
non-eternal again is twofold—the created and the uncreated 
(samslista and asamslista). The uncreated ones are ynahat, aham, 
buddhi, manas, the senses, the tamndtras and the five hhiitis. The 
world and all that exists in the world are created. Creation really 
means being prompted into activities, and as such the created 
entities undergo various stages: God alone is the inward mover 
of all things and all changes, 'Fhe Tattva-viveka of Madhva 
is as small a work as the Tattva-samkhydna, consisting only of 
a dozen granthas, and deals more or less with the same subject: 
it is therefore unnecessary to give a general summary^ of its 
contents. 

The Tattvoddyota, however, is a somewhat longer work in 
verse and prose. It starts with a question, whether there is a 
difference between the emancipated souls, and Madhva says that the 
emancipated souls are different from God because they had been 
emancipated at a particular time. They cannot be both different and 
non-different from God, for that would be meaningless. The con¬ 
cept of anirvacamya of the Vedantists has no illustration to support 
it. Madhva takes pains to refute the theory of anirvacamya with 
the help of scriptural texts, and he holds that the so-called falsity of 
the Sahkarites cannot be supported by perception, inference or 
implication. There is no reason to think that the world-appearances 
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as such cannot be negated^. He further says that, if everything in 
the world were false, then the allegation that the world would be 
contradicted in experience would also be false. If the contradiction 
of the world be false, then virtually it amounts to saying that the 
world-experience is never contradicted. If it is said that the world- 
appearance is different from being and if the predicate “being** 
means the class-concept of being, then it is a virtual admission of a 
plurality of existents, without which the class-concept of being is 
impossible. If however the predicate “being** means pure being, 
then, since such a pure “being** is only Brahman, its difference 
from the world would be an intelligible proposition, and it would 
not prove the so-called anirvacaniya. It is said that falsity is that 
which is different from both being and non-being, and that would 
virtually amount to saying that that w^hich is not different is alone 
tnie^. On such a supposition the plurality of causes or of effects or 
the diversities of grounds in inferences must all be discarded as 
false, and knowledge would be false. Knowledge implies diversity; 
for the knower, the knowledge and the object of knowledge cannot 
be the same. Again, it is wrong to hold that ignorance rests in the 
object of knowledge or the Brahman; for the ignorance always 
belongs to the knowledge. If on the occasion of knowledge it is 
held that the ignorance belonging to the objects is removed, then, 
the ignorance being removed in the object by one person*s know¬ 
ledge of it, all persons should be able to know the object. If any 
knowing of the jug means that the ignorance resting in the jug is 
removed, then, the ignorance being removed, the jug should be 
knowm even by persons who are not present here^. Again, if by the 
knowledge of any object the ignorance resting in another object be 
removed, then by the knowledge of the jug the ignorance in other 
objects could be removed. 

Again, a material object is that which never can be a knower. 

1 na ca badhyam jagad ity atra kulcin matiam. 

Tattvoddyota, p. 242. 

“ sad-%)ilaksanatvam a-sad-vilaksanatvam ca niithyd ity a-vilak^atiam eva 
satyam sydt. Ibid. p. 242(a). 

3 nahi jiidna-jneyayor ekdkdratd nahi 

ajnasya ghatairayatvaTti brahmdsrayaWam vd 
asti; punigatam eva hi ta?nojhdnena 
nwartote; visaydsrayarriced ajhanam 
nivartate tarhi ekena jndtasya ghaUisya 
any air ajfidtah)am na sydt. Ibid. p. 242. 


5-2 
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For that reason the self, as a knower, can never be regarded as 
material. But according to the monists the at man which is equalized 
with Brahman, being without any quality, can never be a knower, 
and, if it cannot be a knower, it must be of the nature of a material 
object, which is impossible. Also the self, or the dtman, cannot be 
a false knower, for the category of falsehood as the indefinable 
(or anirvacaniya) has already been refuted. If materiality means 
non-luminousness {aprakdsatzm), then we have to admit that 
the self, which is differenceless, is unable to illumine itself or any- 
thing else; and thus the self would be non-luminous. The self 
cannot illumine itself, because then it would itself be the subject 
and object of its work of illumination, which is impossible. 'Fhe 
other objects, being false (according to the monists), cannot be 
illuminated either. If they are no objects and if they are only false, 
they cannot be illuminated. Thus the monists fail to explain the 
nature of the self-luminousness of Brahman. Again, the argument 
that things which are limited in time and space are false docs not 
hold either; for time and the prakrti are not limited by time and 
space, and therefore they cannot be regarded as false, as the 
monists wish to think. Again, if it did hold, things which are 
limited by their own nature and character would consequently be 
false. Thus, the selves would be false, since they are different from 
one another in their character. 

Moreover, the world is perceived as true and real, and there is 
no one who has experienced it to be false (the perception of the 
smallness of the sun or of the moon is an illusion, due to the distance 
from which they are seen; such conditions do not hold regarding 
the world as we perceive it). There is no reason which supports the 
view that the world is the product of ignorance. Again, the analogy 
of a magician and his magic is inapplicable to the world; for the 
magician docs not perceive his magic creation, nor is he deluded by 
it. But in the case under discussion God (the Isvara) perceives His 
own creation. Therefore the world cannot be regarded as magic or 
mdydi\ for God perceives everything directly. ITus, from whatever 
point of view one may discuss the doctrine of mdyd, one finds it 
untenable, and there arc no proofs which can support it. 

Madhva further holds that in the Brahma-sutray Book n, 
not only are various other philosophies refuted but that even the 
monistic doctrine has been refuted. The refutation of Buddhism 
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is in reality also a refutation of the monists, who are in reality 
nothing but crypto-Buddhists or Buddhists in disguise^. The 
sunyavadi Buddhists hold that truth is of two kinds, that which is 
samvrta, or of limited or practical importance only, and that which 
'm paramarthuy or ultimately real. If one truly discusses the nature of 
things, there is no reality, and what is perceived as real is only an 
appearance. What is called the pdramdrthika reality means only the 
cessation of all appearanceThere is no difference between the 
qualityless Brahman and the sunya of the Buddhists. The quality¬ 
less Brahman is self-luminous and eternal; the sunya of the 
Buddhists is unknowable by mind or speech, and is also difference¬ 
less, self-luminous, and eternal. It is opposed to materiality, to 
practicality, to pain and suffering, and to cessation and the defects 
of bondage^. It is not actually a real-positive entity, though it 
supports all positive appearance; and, though in itself it is eternal, 
from the practical point of view it appears in manifold characters. 
It is neither existent nor non-exustenl, neither good, nor bad—it is 
not a thing which one should either leave aside or take, for it is the 
eternal sunya^. It may be obseiwed in this connection that the 
monists also do not believe in the reality of the characters of being 
and non-being, because the Brahman is devoid of all characters and 
qualities. Like sunya of the Buddhists, it is unspeakable, though it 
is referred to by all words, and it is unknowable, though all know¬ 
ledge refers to it. Neither the Sahkarites nor the Sunyavadins 
believe in the category of being or positivity as characters. The 


’ na ca nir-vtse^a-brahma~vadinah siinydt kas del vise^ah; 

tuxya nirvisesam svayambhutarn nirlepam (ijareimaram 
sUnyemi teittvam vijneyam manovdedm ay,occiram, 

Tattvncldyota, p. 243(a). 

- satyarn ca dvividham proktam samvrtam pdramdrthikam 
samvrtarn vyavalidryam syein Jiirvrtam peireimdrthikarn 

viedryamdnena satyafi cdpi pratJyate yasya tat samvrtam jndnatn vyavahdra- 
padafi ca yat. Ibid. p. 243(a). 

nir-vise^avi svayam hkiitam nirlepam ajardmarani 
sunyam tattvarn avijneyam manovdedm a^ocararn 
jdeJya-sanwrti-duhkheJnta-piirva-do^a-virodhi yat 
nitya-bhdvanayd bhdtatn tad hhdvam yogindm nayet 
bhdvdrtha-pratiyogitvarfi hhdvatvam vd na tatH ata 
viivdkdranca samvrtya yasya tat padam ak^ayarn. 

Ibid. p. 243(a). 

^ ndsya sattvam asattvam vd na doso guna eva vd 

heyopcideya-rahitam tac chunyarn padam ak^ayam. 

Ibid. p. 243. 
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Sunyavadin does not regard the sunya or the void as a character. 
The view of the Sahkarites, therefore, is entirely different from 
belief in a personal God, endowed with characters and qualities 
(which is the general purport of all valid scriptural texts). If the 
Brahman be void of all characters, it is beyond all determination. 
The monists think that the Brahman is absoluteless, ditferenceless, 
and this precludes them from resorting to any argument in support 
of their view; for all arguments presuppose relativity and difference. 
In the absence of any valid argument, and in the face of practical 
experience of the reality of the world, there is indeed nothing which 
can establish the monistic view. All arguments that would prove 
the falsity of the world will fall within the world-appearance and 
be themselves false. If all selves were identical, then there would be 
no difference between the emancipated and the un-emancipated 
ones. If it is held that all difference is due to ignorance, then God, 
who has no ignorance, would perceive Himself as one with all indi¬ 
vidual selves, and thus share their sufferings; but the scriptural 
text of the Gitci definitely shows that God perceives Himself as 
different from ordinar}^ individual selves. The experience of 
suffering cannot also be due to upadhi (or condition) which may 
act as a limit; for in spite of diversity of conditions the experiencer 
remains the same. Moreover, since God is free from all conditions, 
the difference of conditions ought not to prevent Him from per¬ 
ceiving His equality with all beings in sharing their sufferings. 
Those also who hold that there is only one individual and that 
all misconceptions are due to Him are wrong; for at his death 
there should be cessation of the differences. Inhere is also no proof 
in support of the view that all notion of difference and the ap¬ 
pearance of the world is due to the misconception of only one 
individual. Thus there are no proofs in support of the monistic 
view as held by the Safikaritcs. It is therefore time that the up¬ 
holders of the mdyd doctrine should ffee, now that the omniscient 
Lord is coming to tear asunder the darkness of specious arguments 
and false interpretations of spiritual texts 

The Karma-ntrnaya of Madhva deals with the nature of karma 
or scriptural duties, which forms the subject-matter of the 

1 paldyadhvam paldyadhvarn Warayd rndyi-ddnavdh 

sariHijno harir dydti tarkdfiama-dardribhid. 

Tattvoddyota, p. 245(a). 
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PUrva'-mimamsa, The Purva-mtmdmsd not only practically ignores 
the existence of God but also denies it. Madhva was himself a great 
believer in a personal God and therefore wished to interpret the 
Mimamsa in an authentic manner. He held that the various 
gods, e.g., Indra or Agni, stood for Visnu or Narayana. The 
Purva-mimdmsd was satisfied with providing for heaven as the 
object of all performance of sacrifices, but with Madhva the 
ultimate goal was true knowledge and the attainment of emancipa¬ 
tion through the grace of God. He disliked the idea that the 
scriptural sacrifices are to be performed with the object of attaining 
heaven, and he emphasized his notion that they should be per¬ 
formed without any motive; with him they should be performed 
merely because they are religious injunctions or the commands of 
God. He further held that it is only by such motiveless performance 
of actions that the mind could be purified for the attainment of the 
grace of God. The motiveless performance of sacrifices is therefore 
in a way preliminary and accessory to the attainment of wisdom 
and the grace of God. 

Thus, as usual, Madhva tries to refute the argument of the 
monists against the possibility of possession by God of infinite 
attributes and in favour of a differenceless Brahma. He further 
says that the texts such as satyam, jndnani, anantatriy Brahma^ which 
apparently inspires a qualityless Brahman, are to be subordinated 
to other texts which are of a dualistic nature. Proceeding by way 
of inference, he says that the world, being of the nature of an effect, 
must have an intelligent cause—a maker—and this maker is God. 
The maker of this world must necessarily be associated with 
omniscience and omnipotence. Madhva cites the evidence of the 
Bhdgavata-purdna in favour of a sagiina Brahma, a Brahma 
associated with qualities. Where the texts refer to Brahman as 
nirgima, tlie idea is that the Brahman is not associated with any 
bad qualities. Also the Brahman cannot be devoid of all determina¬ 
tion, visesa; the denial of determination is itself a determination, 
and as such would have to be denied by the monists; and this would 
necessarily lead to the affirmation of the determination. Madhva 
then resorts to his old arguments against mdyd, mithyd, and 
anirvacamyay and points out that the logic of excluded middle 
would rule out the possibility of a category which is neither sat nor 
asat. There is really no instance of a so-called anirvacaniya. An 
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illusion, after it is contradicted, is sometimes pointed out as an 
instance of anirvacaniya, but this is wholly wrong; for in the case 
of an illusion something was actually perceived by the senses but 
interpreted wrongly. The fact that something was actually in 
contact with the visual sense is undisputed; and, when the illusion 
is contradicted, the contradiction means the discovery that an object 
which was believed to be there is not there. I'he object that was 
erroneously perceived—e.g., a snake—^was a real object, but it did 
not exist where it was thought to exist. To say that the illusion is 
false {mithyu) only means that the object illusorily perceived does 
not exist there. The mere fact that an object was illusorily per¬ 
ceived cannot mean that it was really existent; and nevertheless its 
non-existence was contradicted; so it was neither existent nor non¬ 
existent. The only legitimate point of view is that the illusorily 
perceived object did not exist while it was perceived, i.e. it was 
asat. The rope which was perceived as “snake'' is later on contra¬ 
dicted, when the perception of “snake" disappears; hut the world 
as such has never been found to disappear. Thus there is no 
similarity between the perception of the world and the perception 
of the illusory snake. Moreover that which is ariirvacanlya is so 
called because it is hard to describe it on account of its uniqueness, 
but that does not prove that it is a category which is neither 
existent nor non-existent. Though it may be sufficiently described, 
still one may not exhaust its description. Ajar is different from a 
cloth and also different from the merely chimerical hare's horn, 
viz., a jar is different from an existent cloth and a non-existent 
hare's horn; but that does not make a jar ariirvacanlya, or false. 
The jar as shown above is sadasad-vilaksana, but it is not on that 
account non-existent. 

Again, the meaning of the phrase sadasad-vilaksana is very 
vague. In the first place, if it means the conception of a difference 
(bheda), then the meaning is inconsistent. The monists hold that 
only the Brahman exists, and therefore, if the difference between 
the existent and the non-existent exists, there will be dualism. But 
in reply it may be held that the affirmation of dualism is only 
possible as a lower degree of reality which is called the vydvahdrika. 
The meaning of this word is not clear. It cannot mean a category 
which is different from both being and non-being, since such a cate¬ 
gory is logically invalid. If it means only conditional being, then 
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even the conception of the highest reality is conditioned by human 
knowledge, and is therefore conditional (vydvahdrika); and the 
application of the term to illusory perception or normal perception 
alone is doubtful. In the second place, the term sadasad-vilaksana 
also cannot mean identity between the Brahman and the world; for 
such identity is open to contradiction. The monists can therefore 
affirm neither the reality of difference nor the reality of absolute 
identity between the world and Brahman. 

The view of the monists that there are different degrees of 
reality, and that there is identity between them in essence and 
difference only in appearance, cannot be established, unless the 
truth of degrees of reality can be established. They hold that the 
world (which has an inferior degree of reality) is superimposed on 
the Brahman, or that Brahman has manifested Himself as the 
world; but such an expression is invalid if there is absolute identity 
between the world and the Brahman. The phrase “absolute 
identity’' would be merely a tautology, and the scriptural texts so 
interpreted would be tautological. 'Fhe monists argue that even 
identical expressions have satyam jndnam anantamy and are not 
tautological, because they serve to exclude their negatives. To style 
Brahman ''satya^' or ''jndna^' means that Brahman is not asatya 
and ajndna. But such an interpretation would destroy their con¬ 
tention that all the scriptural epithets have an akhanddrtha, i,(^., refer 
to one differenceless Brahman; for according to their own interpre¬ 
tation the scriptural epithets do not have only one significance 
(viz., the affirmation of pure differenceless being), but also the 
negation of other qualities; and in that case the final significance 
of all scriptural epithets as referring to the differenceless Brahman 
is contradicted. Again, the anirvacaniyatd of the world depends 
upon a false analysis of illusion; and so the statement that the 
differencelessness of Brahman depends on the very illusoriness of 
the world is not established by any monist by any valid argument. 
The difference between the world-appearance and Brahman 
cannot be regarded by the monists as ultimately real; for in 
that case “difference” is a category having a co-existent reality 
with Brahman. Again, the concept of difference between the 
existent and the non-existent requires classification; and, unless this 
is done, the mere assertion that the world-appearance is both 
identical with and different from Brahman would have no meaning. 
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That which is different from the non-existent is existent and that 
which is different from the existent is non-existent or chimerical. 
The non-existent has no determination; for it cannot be known by 
any means, and as such its difference from the existent cannot be 
known either, since to know the difference between two entities one 
must know the two entities fully. No one can argue about whether 
the hare's horn is different or not different from a tree. Again, if 
sat or “existent” means the ultimately differenceless real, then, 
since such a difference has no character in it, it is not possible to 
form any concept of its difference from any other thing. Thus it is 
not possible to form any concept of anything which is different 
from the existent and also from the non-existent; if the w^orld is 
different from the non-existent, it must be real; and if the world is 
different from the existent, it must be the hare’s horn. The law of 
excluded middle again rules out the existence of anything w hich is 
neither existent nor non-existent; in a pair of contradictory judg¬ 
ments one must be right. Thus the reality of Brahman is endowed 
with all qualities and as a creator and sustainer of the world He 
cannot be denied. 

Madhva then contends with the Prabhakaras, who hold that 
the ultimate import of propositions must lead to the performance 
of an action. If that were the case, the Vedic propositions would 
never have any import implying the reality of Brahman; for 
Brahman cannot be the object of the activity of man. Madhva 
holds that the purpose of all Vedic texts is the glorification of 
God; and, further, that what is effected by activity among finite 
human beings is already pre-established with infinite God. All 
actions imply istasadhanata (pleasurable motive) and not mere 
activity. Nothing will be put into action by any man which is 
distinctly injurious to him. If the chief emphasis of all actions thus 
be istasadhanata, then the assertion of the Mimamsa school, that 
the import of all possibilities is kdryatd, is false; istasddhanatd 
includes kdryatd. The supreme istasddhanatd of all actions is the 
attainment of emancipation through the grace of God. It is there¬ 
fore necessary that all sacrificial actions should be performed with 
devotion, since it is by devotional worship alone that one can attain 
the grace of God. The Karrna-nirnaya is a small work of less than 
400 granthas. 

In the Visnu-tattva-nirnaya, a work of about 600 granthas. 
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Madhva discusses a number of important problems. He declares 
that the Vedas, the Mahdbhdrata, the Pancardtras, the Rdmdyana, 
the Visnu-purdna and all other sacred literature that follows them 
are to be regarded as valid scriptures (sad-dgama). All other texts 
that run counter to them are to be counted as bad scriptures {dur- 
dgama)y and by following them one cannot know the real nature of 
God. It is neither by perception nor by inference that one can 
know God; it is only by the Vedas that one can know the nature of 
God. The Vedas are not produced by any human being (apauru- 
seya); unless the transcendental origin of the Vedas is admitted, 
there can be no absolute validity of religious duties; all ethical and 
religious duties will be relative. No human commands can give 
the assurance of absence of ignorance or absence of false know¬ 
ledge ; nor can it be supposed that these commands proceed from 
an omniscient being, for the existence of an omniscient being can¬ 
not be known apart from the scriptures. It will be too much to 
suppose that such an omniscient being is not interested in deceiving 
us. But, on the other hand, if the Vedas arc regarded as not having 
emanated from any person, we are not forced to make any other 
supposition; the impersonal origin of the Vedas is valid in itself, 
because we do not know of any one who has written them. Their 
utterances are different from other utterances of an ordinary nature, 
because we know the authors of the latter. The Vedas exist in their 
own nature and have been revealed only to the sages, and their 
validity does hot depend on anything else; for, unless this is ad¬ 
mitted, we can have no absolute criterion of validity and there will 
be infinite regress. Their validity does not depend on any reasoning; 
for good reasoning can only show that the process of thought is 
devoid of logical defects, and cannot by itself establish validity for 
anything. Since the Vedas are impersonal, the question of the 
absence of logical defects does not arise. All validity is self-evident; 
it is non-validity which is proved by later experience. Nor can it 
be said that the words of Vedic utterances of one syllable are pro¬ 
duced at the time of utterance; for in that case they would be 
recognized as known before. Such recognition cannot be due to 
similarity; for in that case all recognitions would have to be con¬ 
sidered as cases of similarity, which would lead us to the Buddhist 
view; recognitions arc to be considered as illusory. Thus the self¬ 
validity of the Vedas has to be accepted as the absolute determinant 
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of all important problems^. These Vedas were originally perceived 
by God; He imparted them to sages, who at the beginning of each 
creation, remembered the instructions of their previous birth. The 
alphabets and words are also eternal, as they are always apparent 
in the mind of the eternal God; so, though the syllables appear in 
the dkdsa, and though the Vedas consist of a conglomeration of 
them, the Vedas are eternal. The Mirnarnsa view that the acquire¬ 
ment of words is associated with activity is wrong; for words and 
their meanings are already definitely settled, and it is only by physical 
gestures that meanings are acquired by individual people. The 
purpose of a proposition is finished when it indicates its meaning, 
and the validity of the proposition is in the realization of such a 
meaning- While one is acquainted with such a meaning and finds 
that the direction involved in it, if pursued, will be profitable, one 
works accordingly, but when one finds it to be injurious one desists 
from it. All grammars and lexicons are based on the relation 
already existent between words and their meanings, and no action 
is implied therein. 

All the scriptures refer to Narayana as omniscient and the creator 
of all things. It is w rong to suppose that the scriptures declare the 
identity of the individual selves with God; for there is no proof for 
such an assertion. 

The existence of God cannot be proved by any inference; for 
inference of equal force can be adduced against the existence of 
God. If it is urged that the world, being an effect,* must have a 
creator or maker just as a jug has a potter lor its maker, then it may 
also be urged on the contrary that the world is without any maker, 
like the self; if it is urged that the self is not an effect and that 
therefore the counter-argument does not stand, then it may also be 
urged that all makers have bodies, and since He has no body, God 
cannot be a creator. Thus the existence of God can only be proved 
on the testimony of the scriptures, and they hold that God is 
different from the individual selves. If any scriptural texts seem 
to indicate the identity of God and self or of God and the world, 
this will be contradicted by perceptual experience and inference, 
and consequently the monistic interpretations of these texts would 


vijneyam paramam Brahma jhdpikd paramd srutih 
anadi-nityd sd tac ca vind tdm na ca gamyate. 

Vi^nu-tattva-vinirnayay p. 206. 
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be invalid. Now the scriptures cannot suggest anything which is 
directly contradicted by experience; for, if experience be invalid, 
then the experience of the validity of the scriptures will also become 
invalid. The teaching of the scriptures gains additional strength by 
its consonance with what is perceived by oxhf^rpramdnas \ and, since 
all the pramdnas point to the reality of diversity, the monistic in¬ 
terpretation of the scriptural texts cannot be accepted as true. 
When any particular experience is contradicted by a number of 
other pramdnas, that experience is thereby rendered invalid. It is 
in this manner that the falsity of the conch-shell-silver is attested 
What was perceived as silver at a distance was contradicted on closer 
inspection and by the contact of the hand, and for that reason 
the conch-shell-silver perceived at a distance is regarded as invalid. 
An experience which is contradicted by a large number of other 
pramdnas is by reason of that very fact to be regarded as defective^. 
The comparative value of evidence can be calculated either by its 
quantity or its quality^. There are tv/o classes of qualitative proofs, 
viz., that which is relative {upajtvaka) and that which is inde¬ 
pendent (upajhya); of these the latter must be regarded as the 
stronger. Perception and inference are independent sources of 
evidence, and may therefore be regarded as upajivya, while the 
scriptural texts are dependent on perception and inference, and are 
therefore to be regarded as upajtvaka. Valid perception precedes 
inference and is superior to it, for the inference has to depend on 
perception; thus, if there is a flat contradiction between the 
scriptural texts and what is universally perceived by all, the 
scriptural texts have to be so explained that there may not be any 
such contradiction. By its own nature as a support of all evidence, 
perception or direct experience, being the iipajivya, has a stronger 
claim to validity^. Of the two classes of texts, viz., those which are 
monistic and those which are dualistic, the latter is supported by 
perceptual evidence, if it is urged that the purpose of the huti 


^ hahu-pramana-viruddhanam do^ajanyatva-myamat; do^a-janyatvam ca 
balavat-prawana-virodhad eva jndyate. 

adustam indriyam W ak^am tarko'du^tas tathdnuma 
a^amo dmtavakyam ca Uldrk cdnubhavali smrtah 
balavat-pramdnatas cawa jiicyd dosci na cdnyathd. Ibtd. p. 262a (4). 

^ din-indham balavatvan ca bahutvdc ca svahhdz>atah. Ibid. 

‘‘ Madhva here states the different kinds of pramdnas according to Brahma- 
tarka. The account of the pramdnas is dealt with in a separate section. 
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texts is to transcend perception and that it is by perception alone 
that we realize pure being, then it follows that the dualistic texts, 
which contradict ordinary perception, are to be regarded as more 
valid on the very ground that they transcend perception. So, which¬ 
ever way we look at it, the superiority of the duality texts cannot 
be denied. Again, when a particular fact is supported by many 
evidences that strengthens the validity of that fact. The fact that 
God is different from the individual and the world, is attested by 
many evidences and as such it cannot be challenged; and the final 
and ultimate import of all the Vcdic texts is the declaration of the 
fact that Lord Visnu is the highest of all. It is only by the know¬ 
ledge of the greatness and goodness of God that one can be 
devoted to Him, and it is by devotion to God and by His grace that 
one can attain emancipation, which is the highest object of life. 
Thus it is through the declaration of God and His goodness that 
the sruti serves to attain this for us. 

No one can have any attachment to anything with which he 
feels himself identiciil. A king does not love his rival; rather he 
would try to inflict defeat on him by attacking him; but the same 
king would give away his all to one who praised him. Most of the 
ascriptions of the texts endow God with various qualities and 
powers which would be unexplainable on monistic lines. So 
Madhva urges that the ultimate aim of all sruti and smrti texts is 
to speak of the superexccllence of Visnu, the supreme l>ord. 

But his opponents argue that ascription or affirmation of quali¬ 
ties to reality depends upon the concept of difference; the concept 
of difference again depends upon the separate existence of the 
quality and the qualified. Unless there are two entities, there is no 
conception of difference; and, unless there is a conception of 
difference, there cannot be a conception of separate entities. Thus 
these tw^o conceptions are related to each other in a circular manner 
and are therefore logically invalid^. Madhva in reply says that the 
above argument is invalid, because things are in themselves of the 
nature of difference. It is wrong to argue that differences are 
meaningless because they can only be realized with reference to 

^ na ca vise^ana-insesyataya bheda-siddhih, vise^atta-visesya-bhclvas ca 
bhedapek^ah dharmi-pratiyogy-apek^aya bheda-siddhir hhedapek^am ca dharmi- 
pratiyogitvam tty anyonydsrayatayd bhedasydyuktih. Vi^nu-tattva-zinirnaya, 
p. 264. 
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certain objects; for, just as unity has a separate meaning, so the 
difference is also realized by itself. It is wrong to think that first 
we have the notion of the differing objects in themselves in their 
unity and that then the differences are realized; to perceive the 
object is to perceive the difference. Difference is as simple and 
analysable as unity. Unity is also a simple notion, yet it can be 
expressed in the form of a relation of identity—such as that of 
Brahman and individual self, as the monists say. In the same way 
difference is a simple notion, though it may be expressed as sub¬ 
sisting between two entities. It is true that in cases of doubt and 
illusion our notion of difference is arrested, but so it is also in the 
case of our notion of unity. For to perceive an object is not to 
perceive its unity or identity; to perceive objects is to perceive their 
uniqueness, and it is this uniqueness which constitutes difference^. 
The expression “its difference” signifies the very uniqueness of the 
nature of the thing; for, had it not been so, then the perception of 
the object would not have led us to realize its separateness and 
difference from others. If such a difference was not realized with 
the very perception of the object, then one might easily have con¬ 
fused oneself with a jug or with a piece of cloth; but such a con¬ 
fusion never occurs, the reason being that the jug, as soon as it is 
perceived, is perceived as different from all other things. Difference 
therefore is realized as the very nature of things that are perceived ; 
doubts occur only in those cases where there is some similarity, 
while in most other cases the difference of an entity from other 
entities is realized with the veiy'^ perception of the entity. Just as, 
when a number of lights are seen at a glance, they are all known in 
a general manner, so difference is also known in a general manner, 
though the particular difference of the object from any other 
specific object may not be realized immediately upon perception. 
When a number of articles is perceived, we also perceive at once 
that each article is different, though the specific difference of each 
article from the other may not be realized at once. We conclude 
therefore that perception of difference is dependent upon a prior 
perception of multiplicity as a series of units upon which the notion 

^ padariha-sva-riipatvad hhedasya na ca dharrni-pratiyogy-apeksayd bhedasya 
svarupatvain aikyavat-svarUpasyaiva tathdtvdt, sva-rupa-siddha vat tad asid- 
dhts ca jivesvaraikyant vadatah siddhatva, hhedas tu sva-rupa-darsana eva siddhthy 
pray ah sarvato vilaksanam hi paddrtha-sva-riipam drsyate. I hid. 
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of difference is superimposed. That in the perception of each entity 
its specific nature and uniqueness is perceived cannot be denied 
even by the Vedantists, even by the monists, who regard each 
entity as being different from the Brahman. Thus the circular 
reasoning with which the monists associate the perception of dif¬ 
ference is a fallacy and is untenable. If an object in the very revela¬ 
tion of its nature did not also reveal its special difference or 
uniqueness, then the perception of all things would be identical. 
Moreover each difference has its own unique character; the 
difference from a jug is not the same as the difference from a cloth. 
Thus the perception of difference cannot be challenged as invalid; 
to say that what is perceived in a valid manner is false is a denial of 
experience, and is invalid. The illusory perception of the conch- 
shell silver is regarded as illusory only because it is contradicted by 
a stronger perceptual experience. No syllogistic reasoning has the 
power to challenge the correctness of valid perceptual experience. 
No dialectical reasoning can prove the invalidity of direct and 
immediate experience. Upon this reasoning all arguments denying 
the differences of things are contradicted by the scriptural texts, 
by perception and by other arguments; the arguments of those who 
challenge the reality of difference are absolutely specious in their 
nature. It is idle to say that in reality there is no difference though 
such difference may be realized in our ordinary practical experience 
{vydvahdrika). It has already been demonstrated that falsehood 
defined as that which is different from both the existent and the 
non-existent is meaningless. To attempt to deny the non-existent 
because it is unworthy of experience is meaningless; for, whether 
it was or was not experienced, there would be no need to deny it. 
The difference of anything from the non-existent would not be 
known without the knowledge of the non-existent. The appearance 
of the silver in the conch-shell cannot be described as something 
different from the existent and the non-existent; for the silver 
appearance is regarded as non-existent in the conch-shell; it cannot 
be argued that, since such an appearance was realized, therefore it 
could not have been non-existent. The perception of the non¬ 
existent as the existent is the perception of one thing as another: 
it is of the nature of illusion. It cannot be said that the non-existent 
cannot be perceived even in illusion; for it is admitted by the 
monists that the anirvacamya, which has no real existence, can be 
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perceived. Nor can it be held that such a perception is itself 
anirvacanlya (or indefinable); for in that case we should have a 
vicious infinite, since the first anirvacanlya has to depend on the 
second and that on the third and so on. If the silver appearance was 
in reality anirvacanlya by nature, it would have been perceived as 
such, and that would have destroyed the illusion; for, if the silver- 
appearance was known at the time of perception as being anirva¬ 
canlya (or indefinable), no one would have failed to realize that he 
was experiencing an illusion. The word mithya, “false'', does not 
in reality mean anirvacanlya \ it should mean non-existence. Now 
there cannot be anything which is neither existent nor non-existent; 
everyone perceives that either things arc existent or they arc not; 
no one has perceived anything which is neither existent nor non¬ 
existent. Thus the supposition of the so-called anirvacanlya and 
that of the perception of the non-existent are alike invalid; the 
perception of difference is valid, and the monistic claim falls to the 
ground. 

The scriptures also assert difference between the individual 
selves and the Brahman; if even the scriptural texts are false, then 
it is idle to preach monism on scriptural grounds. It is on scrip¬ 
tural grounds that we have to admit that Brahman is the greatest 
and the highest; for the purport of all the valid scriptures tends to 
such an assertion--yet no one can for a moment think that he is one 
with Brahman; no one feels “I am omniscient, I am omnipotent, 
1 am devoid of all sorrows and all defects"; on the contrary our 
common experience is just the opposite, and it cannot be false, for 
there is no proof of its falsity. The scriptures themselves never declare 
the identity of the self with the Brahman; the so-called identity 
text {tat tvarn asi, “That art thou") is proclaimed with illustra¬ 
tions which all point to a dualistic view. The illustration in the 
context of every “ identity" (or monistic) text shows its real purport, 
viz., that it asserts the difference between Brahman and the selves. 
When it is said that, when one is known, everything is known, the 
meaning is that the chief object of knowledge is one, or that one 
alone is the cause; it docs not mean that other things are false. 
For, if that one alone were the truth and everything else were false, 
then we should expect the knowledge of all falsehood to be derived 
from the knowledge of the truth, which is impossible {nahi satya- 
jndnena niithyd-jndnam hhavati). It cannot be said that the know- 
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ledge of the conch-shell leads to a knowledge of the silver; for the 
two awarenesses are different. It is only by knowing ‘'this is not 
silver** that one knows the conch-shell; so long as one knows the 
silver (which is false), one does not know the conch-shell (which is 
true). By knowing an entity one does not know the negation of the 
entity. The knowledge of the non-existence of an entity is preceded 
by the knowledge of its existence elsewhere. It is customary for 
people to speak of other things as being known when the most 
important and the most essential thing is known; when one knows 
the principal men of a village, one may say that one knows the 
village. When one knows the father, one may say that he knows the 
son; “O! I know him, he is the son of so and so, he is known to 
me**; from one*s knowledge of one person one may affirm the 
knowledge of other persons like him; by knowing one woman one 
may say “O ! I know women.** It is on the basis of such instances 
that the scriptural texts affirm that by the knowledge of one every¬ 
thing else is known. There is no reason for saying that such 
affirmations declare the falsity of all other things except Brahman. 
When the texts assert that by knowing one lump of earth one knows 
all earthen-wares, the idea is that of similarity, since surely not all 
earthen-wares are made out of one lump of earth ; the text does 
not say that by knowing earth we know all earthen-wares; what it 
does say is that by knowing one lump of earth we know all earthen¬ 
wares. It is the similarity between one lump of earth and all other 
earthen-wares that justifies the text. The word ''vdcaramhhanam'* 
does not mean falsehood, generated by words, for in that case the 
word namadheya would be inapplicable. We conclude that the 
scriptures nowhere declare the falsehood of the world; on the 
contrary, they abound in condemnation of the view that the world 
is false^. 

The highest self, the Brahman, is absolutely independent, 
omniscient, omnipotent and blissful, whereas the ordinary self, 
though similar to Him in character, is always under His control, 
knows little and has little power. It is wrong to suppose that self 
is one but appears as many because of a false upadhi or condition, 


asatyam aprati^tharfi te jagad dhur anlsvaram 
a-paras-para-sambhutam kim anyat kdma-haitukam 
etdm dr^fim avastabhya na^tdtmdno*Ipa-buddhayah, 

Gita, XVI. 8. 9 , as quoted by Madhva. 
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and impossible to conceive that the self could be misconceived as 
not-self. The so-called creation of illusory appearance by magic, 
in imitation of real things, is only possible because real things 
exist; it is on the basis of real things that unreal illusions appear. 
Dreams also occur on the basis of real experiences which are 
imitated in them. Dream creations can take place only through the 
functioning of the subconscious impressions (vdsana)\ but there is 
no reason to suppose that the world as such, which is never 
contradicted and which is truly experienced, is illusory, like dream 
creations. Moreover the Lord is omniscient and self-luminous, and 
it is not possible that He should he covered by ignorance. If it is 
argued that the one Brahman appears as many through a condition 
(or iipadhi) and that He passes through the cycles of birth and 
rebirth, then, since these cycles are never-ending, Brahman will 
never be free from them and He will never have emancipation 
because His association with upfidhi will be permanent. It is no 
defence to say that the pure Brahman cannot have any bondage 
through conditions; that which is already associated with tipadhi 
or condition cannot require a further condition for associating the 
previous condition with it; for that will lead to a vicious infinite. 
Again, the thesis of the existence of a false upadhi can be proved 
only if there is a proof for the existence of ignorance as an entity; 
if there is no ignorance, there cannot be any falsehood. Again, as 
upadhi cannot exist without ignorance, nor ignorance without 
upadhi, this would involve a vicious circle. According to the 
hypothesis omniscience can be affirmed only of that which is 
unassociated with a false upadhi\ so that, if the pure Brahman is 
itself associated with ignorance, there can never be emancipation; 
for then the ignorance will be its own nature, from which it cannot 
dissociate itself. Moreover, such a permanent existence of ignorance 
would naturally lead to a dualism of the Brahman and ignorance. 
If it is held that it is by the ajndna of the jiva (soul) that the false 
appearance of the world is possible, then it may be pointed out that 
there is a vicious circle here also; for without the pre-existence of 
ajhdna there is no jtva, and without jwa there cannot be ajndna ; 
without ajndna there is no upddhi, and without upddhi there is no 
ajndna. Nor can it be held that it is the pure Brahman that 
appears as ignorant through illusion; for, unless ajndna is estab¬ 
lished, there cannot be illusion, and, unless there is illusion, there 
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cannot be ajndna. From another point of view too it may be urged 
that the monists support an impossible proposition in saying that, 
when all the individuals are emancipated, the Brahman will be 
emancipated, since the living units or the souls are far more numerous 
than even the atoms; on the tip of an atom there may be millions 
of living units, and it is impossible to conceive that they should all 
attain salvation through the knowledge of Brahman. It also cannot 
be said that there is nothing to be surprised at the logical certainty 
of falsehood; for it must be a very strong argument against our 
opponent, that they cannot prove the falsehood of all things which 
are immediately and directly perceived; and, unless such proofs are 
available, things that are perceived through direct experience cannot 
he ignored. We all know that wc are always enjoying the objects of 
the world in our experience, and in view^ of this fact how can we say 
that there is no difference between an experience and the object 
experienced? When we perceive our food, how can we say that 
there is no food? A perceptual experience can be discarded only 
w^hen it is known that the conditions of perception were such as to 
vitiate its validity. We perceive a thing from a distance; we may 
mistrust it in certain respects, since we know that when we perceive 
a thing at a distance the object appears small and blurred; but, unless 
the possibility of such distorting conditions can be proved, no per¬ 
ception can be regarded as invalid. Moreover, the defects of a per¬ 
ception can also be discovered by a maturer perception. 'Fhe 
falsehood of the world has never been proved as defective by any 
argument whatever. Moreover the experience of knowledge, 
ignorance, pleasure and pain cannot be contradicted; so it has to be 
admitted that the experience of the world is true, and, being true, 
it cannot be negated; therefore it is impossible to have such an 
emancipation as is desired by the monists. If that which is directly 
experienced can be negated merely by specious arguments without 
the testimony of a stronger experience, then even the perception 
of the self could be regarded as false. There is no lack of specious 
arguments about the existence of the self; for one may quite well 
argue that, since everything is false, the experience of the self also is 
false, and there is no reason why we should distinguish the 
existence of other things from the experience of the self, since as 
experience they arc of the same order. It will be an insupportable 
assumption that the experience of the self belongs to a different 
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order, wherefore its falsity cannot be affirmed. Nor is it possible 
to affirm that all illusions occur on the basis of self-experience; 
for, in order to assert that, one must first prove that the experience 
of the self is not illusory, while all other experiences are so— 
which is exactly the point contested by the Madhvas. If it is 
urged that illogicality only shows that the experience is false, then 
it may also be urged that the illogicality or the inexplicable nature 
of the experience of the self in association with the objective ex¬ 
perience only proves the falsity of the experience of the self and 
can lead to nothing; for the monists urge that all experiences may 
be mere semblances of experience, being only products of avidyd. 
I'he avidyd itself is regarded as inexplicable, and all reality is 
supposed to depend not on experience, but on the logical arguments; 
in which case one may as well say that objects are the real seers 
and the subject that which is seen. One may say too that there may 
be false appearances without a seer; the illogicality or inexplica¬ 
bility of the situation is nothing to shy at, since the judyd is illogical 
and inexplicable; a fact which makes it impossible to indicate in 
what manner it will create confusion. Creating confusion is its sole 
function, and therefore one may say that either there are appear¬ 
ances without any seer, illusions without a basis, or that the objects 
arc the so-called seers and the self, the so-called seer, is in reality 
nothing but an object. 

Again, if all differences are regarded as mere false appearances 
due to upddhi, why should there not on the same analogy be 
experience of reality? Though feelings of pleasure and pain appear in 
different limbs of one person, yet the experiencer is felt as the same. 
Why should not experiences in different bodies or persons be felt 
as belonging to the same individual?—the analogy is the same. In 
spite of the difference of upddhis (such as the difference between the 
limbs of one person), there is the feeling of one experiencer; so in 
the diff erent upddhis of the bodies of more than one person there may 
be the appearance of one experiencer. And again, the destruction of 
one upddhi cannot liberate the Brahman or the self; tor the Brahman 
is associated with other upddhis and is suffering bondage all the same. 

Again, one may ask whether the upddhi covers the whole of the 
Brahman or a part of it. The Brahman cannot be conceived as made 
up of parts; if the association of upddht were due to another upddhty 
then there would be a vicious infinite. Again, since the Brahman 
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is all-pervading, there cannot be any difference through upadht, 
and no conception of a part of the Brahman is possible; upadht is 
possible only of things that are limited by time or place. Again, 
for the same reason experiences through different upadhis must be 
of one and the same Brahman, and in that case there ought to be 
the appearance of one experience through all the different bodies, 
just as the experience of pleasure and pain in the different limbs of 
a person are attributed to him alone. 

Again, the pure Brahman cannot pass through cycles of births 
and rebirths, because it is pure. Then the birth, rebirth and bondage 
of the monists must be of Brahman as associated with upadlii and 
mdyd. Now the question is: is the Brahman associated with ?ndyd 
different from pure Brahman or identical with it.^ If it be identical 
with pure Brahman, then it cannot suffer bondage. If it is not 
identical, then the question is whether it is eternal or non-eternal: 
if it is not eternal, then it will be destroyed, and there will be no 
emancipation; if it is eternal, then one has to admit that the ?ndyd 
and Brahman remain eternally associated, which virtually means 
the ultimate reality of two entities. If it is urged that Brahman in 
pure essence is one, though He appears as many in association with 
the upddhi, the simple reply is that, if the pure essence can be 
associated with upddhiy the essence in itself cannot be regarded as 
pure. To say that the upddhi is false is meaningless, because the 
concepts of falsehood and upddhi are mutually interdependent. 
Nor can it be said that this is due to beginningless karma ; for, unless 
the plurality of the upddhis can be proved, the plurality of the karma 
cannot be proved either, as the two concepts are interdependent. 
So the monistic view is contradicted by all our means of knowledge; 
and all the sruti texts support the pluralistic view. Both the mdyd 
and the Brahman are incapable of description on a monistic view; 
it is difficult too to realize how the Brahman or the monist can 
express Himself; for, if He is one and there is no activity, He ought 
not to be able to express Himself. If He cannot express Himself to 
others who do not exist. He cannot express Himself to Himself 
either; for self-action is impossible (na ca svendpi jneyatvam 
fair ucyate kartr-karma-virodhdt). There cannot be any knowledge 
without a knower; the knowledge that is devoid of the knower and 
the known is empty and void, since none of us has experienced any 
knowledge where there is no knowledge and the knower. 
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The Visnu-tattva-nirnaya of Madhva had a comment called the 
F^>ntt-/a«^^a-mmaja-/f/«JbyJaya-tirtha, Vism-tattva-nirnaya-tikd- 
tippamhy Kesavasvamin, Vimu-tattva-nirnaya-tippani hy Srinivasa 
and Padmanabha-tirtha, Bhaktabodha by Raghuttama; it had 
also another commentary, called Visnu-tattva-nirnaya-tlkopanydsa. 
Besides these there were independent works on the lines of 
Visnu-tattva-nirnaya called Vimu-tattva-nirnaya-vdkydrtha and 
Vanamali Misra’s Visnu-tattva-prahdsa^, 

The Nydya-vivarana of Madhva is a work of more than six 
hundred granthas, which deals with the logical connection of the 
different chapters of the Brahma-siitra, A number of commentaries 
was written on it, by Vitthala-sutananda-tirtha, Mudgalananda- 
tirtha, and Raghuttama; Jaya-tirtha also wrote on it the Nydya- 
vwarana-panjikd. Raghavendra, Vijaymdra and Vadiraja wrote 
respectively Nydya’nniktdvall^ Nydya-mauktikamdld^ and Nydya- 
ratndvaliy on the lines of Madhva’s Nydya-vivarana. Madhva wrote 
it after he had finished his Bfidsyay Anubhdsya and Anuvydkhydna; 
it is needless for us to follow the work in detail, but we may briefly 
indicate Madhva’s manner of approach. He says that the Brahma- 
sutra was written in order to discredit the monistic interpretations 
of the Upanisads. Idius with the monist Brahman cannot be a 
subject of enquiry, because lie is self-luminous; in opposition to 
this view the Brahma-sutra starts with the thesis that Brahman, 
being the supreme person who is full of all qualities, can hardly be 
known by our finite minds. There is then a natural enquiry 
regarding the extent of the greatness of the supreme being, and in 
the second sutra it is shown that Brahman cannot be identical with 
the individual selves, because He is the source from which the world 
has come into being and it is He who supports the world also. In the 
third sutra we learn that the Brahman-causality of the world cannot 
be known except through scripture; in the fourth we read that the 
scriptures from which we can know the Brahman cannot be any 
other than the Upanisads. In this way, all through his first chapter, 
Madhva tries to show that, if we interpret the doubtful sruti texts 
on the basis of those whose meanings are clear and definite, we find 
that they too declare the superiority and transcendence of the 
supreme Lord. The same process of reconciling the sruti texts with 

^ ato jndtr-jneydbhdzfdt jndftam (ipi iunyataiva; atah sunya-vdddn na kascid 
viie^ah; na ca jndtr-jneya^rahitarfi jndnam kvacid dr^fam. Op. cit. p. 275 (17)- 
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the idea of showing the transcendence of God over individual selves 
goes on through the remaining chapters of the first book. In dealing 
with the fourth book Madhva discusses his pet view that not all 
persons can be liberated, since only a few can be worthy of libera¬ 
tion^. He further says that God must be worshipped continually 
by chanting His excellent qualities every day. The scriptural duties 
as well as meditation (clhydna) and its accessories (postures, etc.) 
are to be carried out; without meditation there cannot be a direct 
intuition of God^. It cannot be urged that with the rise of know¬ 
ledge all karrnas are destroyed and salvation comes by itself; for 
knowledge can remove only the unripe [aprarabdha) karnias. The 
fruit of the prarabdha or ripe karrnas has to be enjoyed till they are 
exhausted. Thus Madhva favours the doctrine of jlvanmiikti. 
Though it has been said that the rise of true knowledge removes 
the aprarabdha karrnas^ yet the real agency belongs to God; when 
the true knowledge rises in a man, God is pleased, and He destroys 
the unripe karrnas^. At the time of death all wise persons pass on 
to fire and from there to vciyti^ which takes them to Brahman, since 
it is only through vdyii that one can approach Brahman. Those who 
return to the world pass through smoke; and there are others who 
because of their sinful character pass on to the lowest world. Even 
in the state of salvation the emancipated beings enjoy devotion as 
pure bliss. 

The Tantra-sdira-samgraha of Madhva is a work of four chap¬ 
ters on ritual, which deals with the methods of worshipping Visnu 
by the use of mantras; and various processes of ritualistic worship 
are described. It is commented upon by Chalari-nrsirnhacarya, 
Chalari-sesacarya, Raghunatha Yati and Srinivasacarya. Jaya-tirtha 
wrote in verse a small work called Tafttra-sdrokta-pujdvidhi; 
Srinivasacarya also wrote a small work on the same lines, the 
Tantra-sdra-rnantroddhdra. 

Madhva wrote also another small work, called Saddcdra-smrti, 
in forty verses; this too is a work on rituals, describing the normal 
duties of a good vaisnava There is a commentary by Dronacar^’^a 
( Saddcara-smrti-vydkhyd). 

^ mahd-phalatvdt sarvesdrn asaktyd eva upapannatimt: anyathd sarva-purusdsa- 
kyasyaiva mdhanataya sarz e^dm moksdpatteli, Nydya-zdzuirana, p. 16(a). 

2 dhydnam vind aparoksa-jndndkhya-visesa-kdrydnupapatteh. Ibid. 

^ karmdni ksapayed vi^nur aprdrahdhdni vidyayd 

prdrahdhuni tu bliogena ksapayan svam padant nayet. Ibid. i6. 
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He wrote also another small work, called Krmdmrta-mahdrnava, 
The present writer has not been able to trace iiny commentary on 
it. It consists of two hundred and forty-two verses, describing the 
forms of worshipping Visnu, and emphasizes the indispensable 
necessity of continual meditation on the super-excellent nature of 
God and of worshipping Him; it speaks also of repentance and 
meditation on God’s name as a way of expiation of sins. Madhva 
further says that in this present Kali age bhakti of God is the only 
way to emancipation. Meditation on God alone can remove all 
sins^; no ablutions, no asceticism are necessary for those who 
meditate on God; the name of God is the only instrument for 
removing sins. So the whole of the Krsndmrta-rnahdrnava describes 
the glory of God, as well as the methods of worsliipping Him; and, 
further, the duties of the good vaipiavas during the important tithis, 

Madhva wrote another small work, the Dvddasa-stotray con¬ 
sisting of about one hundred and thirty verses. No commentary on 
this has been traced by the present writer. 

He wrote also another very small work, in two verses, the 
Narasimha-nakha-stotra, and another, the Yamaka-hhdrata^ of 
eighty-one verses. This latter was commented upon by Yadupati 
and 'Fimmanna Bhatta; and in it Madhva describes the stor}^ of 
Krsna in brief, including the episodes of Vrndavana and that 
of Hastinapur in association wrth the Pandavas. 

He wrote also the Rg-bhdsya, i.e., a commentary on some selected 
verses of the Rg-vedci, which was commented upon by Jaya-tirtha, 
^irinivasa-tirtha, V eiikata, Chalari-nrsimhacarya, Raghavendra, 
Kesavacar^'a, l^aksminarayana and Satyanatha Yati. Two anony¬ 
mous w orks are known to the present w riter wdiich were written 
on the lines of the Rg-bhdpui; they are Rg-artha-cuddmani and 
Rg-arthoddhdra. Raghvendra Yati also wrote a w ork on the same 
lines, called Rg-artha-manjarl. Madhva’s commentary on the 
Isoporiisat w^as commented on by Jaya-tirtha, Srinivasa-tirtha, 
Raghunatha Yati, Nrsimhacarya and Satyaprajha Yati, and 
Raghavendra-tirtha wrote a separate work on Isa, Kena, Katha, 
Prasna, Mundaka and Mdridfikya Upanisads, which follows 
Madhva’s line of interpretation of these Upanisads. Madhva’s 

^ smciravnd evci krpjcisyo pcipasanif^hattapanjarah 

satadha bhedam dydti girir vaj^dhato yathd. 

Krsndrnrta-jnahdrnava, verse 46. 
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commentary on the Aitareyopanisad was commented upon by 
Tamraparnl Srinivasa, Jaya-tirtha, Visvesvara-tirtha and Nara- 
yana~tlrtha; and Narasirnha Yati wrote a separate treatise, the 
Aitareyopanisad-khandartha, on which a commentary, the Khanddr- 
tha-prakdsay was written by Srinivasa-tirtha. The Kathopanisad- 
bhdsya of Madhva was commented upon by Vedesa. Vyasa-tirtha 
wrote a commentary, the Kenopanisad-hhdsya-tlkdy on Madhva’s 
Kenopanisad-bhasya^ while Raghavendra-tlrtha wrote a separate 
work (the Kenopanisad-khandartha), The Chdndogyopanisad-bhasya 
of Madhva was commented upon by Vyasa-tirtha; Vedesa and 
Raghavendra-tirtha wrote a separate work, the Chdndogyopanisad- 
khanddrtha. The Talavakdra-bhdsya of Madhva had the following 
commentaries: the Talavakdra-bhdsya’-tikd, by Vyasa-tirtha, and 
Talabavdra-tippanl, by Vedesa-bhiksu; Nrsimha-bhiksu wrote 
the Talavakdra-khanddrtha-’prakdsikd. The Prahiopanisad-hhdsya 
of Madhva was commented upon by Jaya-tIrtha in the Prasno- 
panisad-hhdsya-tikdj which had two commentaries, the Prasno- 
panisad - bhdsya - tlkd - tippana by Srinivasa-tirtha. The Brhadd- 
ranyaka-bhdsya of Madhva had commentaries {Brhaddranyaka- 
bhdsya-tlkd)hy Raghuttama, Vyasa-tirtha and Srlnivasa-tlrtha, and 
Raghuttarna Yati wrote a separate work on it, called the Brhaddran- 
yaka-bhdva-bodha. The Mandukyopanisad-bhasya of Madhva liad 
two commentaries on it, by Vyasa-tirtha and Krsnacarya, and 
Raghavendra Yati wrote a separate work on it, the Mdndukya- 
khandartha. The Mundakopanisad-hhdsya of Madhva has the 
following commentaries: the Muridakopanisad-bhdsya-tlkd by 
Vyasa-tirtha and Narayana-tirtha; Mundakopanisad-hhdsya-tikd- 
tippani by Krsnacarya; and Mundakopanisad-bhasya-vydkhyd by 
N rsimha-bhiksu. 

Teachers and ’Writers of the Madhva School. 

Historical enquiry about the Madhvas was probably first 
started by KrsnasvamI Ayer, with a paper in which he tried 
to solve the question of the age of Madhva^: but he was not in 
a position to utilize the archaeological data as was done by 
H. Krsna Sastrl^. The conclusions at which he arrived were in some 

^ Madhvaedrya, a Short Historical Sketch, by C. N. Kr§nasvami Ayer, M.A. 

2 Sec his article, Epigraphica Indica, vol. vi, pp. 260-8. 
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cases against the records of the Madhva mathas, and the Madhva- 
Siddhanta Unnahini Sabha, which is annually held at a place near 
Tirupati, took serious objections to his statements; Subba Rao, 
in the introduction to his translation of the GUd-hhdsya of Madhva, 
severely criticized Krsna SastrJ for his orthodox bias, stating 
that he was not posted in all the facts of the question^. Later on 
C. M. Padmanabhacarya also tried to deal with the subject, utilizing 
the epigraphical data, but only partially*^; his book deals with all the 
central facts of Madhva’s life according to the traditional accounts. 

We have already dealt with the outline of Madhva’s life. 
Madhva, on his way from Badarikasram to South India, had met 
Satya-tirtha and had journeyed together with him through the 
Vahga and Kalihga countries. In the Telugu country Madhva was 
challenged by Sobhana l^hatta, a famous monist, who was defeated 
and converted to Madhva faith. This Sobhana Bhatta was then 
styled Padmanabha-tirtha. Madhva had dispute with another 
scholar who was a prime minister in the Kalihga country; he 
too was converted by Madhva, and was called Narahari-tirtha. 
In the meantime the Kalihga king had died, leaving an infant son, 
and Narahari-tirtha was asked to take charge of the child and 
administer the state on his behalf. At the instance of Madhva 
Narahari carried on the regency for twelve years and brought out 
for him the images of Rama and Sita which were in the treasury of 
the Kalihga kingdom. Madhva at one time had a hot discussion 
leading to a dispute with Padma-tirtha, a prominent monist of the 
locality, who, upon being defeated, fled, carrying with him the 
library of Madhva; at the intercession, however, of a local chieftain, 
Jayasiniha, the books were restored. Later on Madhva defeated 
another monist, Trivikrama Pandita, who became converted to the 
Madhva faith, and wrote the Madhva-vijaya. After the death of 
Madhva Padmanabha-tirtha became pontiff and was succeeded by 
Narahari-tirtha; we have already given the list of the pontiffs in 
succession, wath their approximate dates as far as they are available 
from the list of the Madhva gurus in the Madhva mathas of the 
South. In an article on the outline history of the Madhvacaryas 

^ Sec TJie Bhagavadglta, by Subba Rao, M.A., printed at the Minerva 
Press, Madras. 

=* T/ie Life of Madhvdcarya, by C. M. Padmanabhacarya, printed at the 
Progressive Press, Madras. 
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G. Venkoba Rao gives the following chronology of the principal 
facts of Madhva’s life: birth of Madhva, saka 1118; assumption of 
holy orders, saka 1128; tour to the South; pilgrimage to Badari; 
conversion of Sobhana Bhatta, Syamasastri and Govinda Bhatta; 
second tour to Badari; beginning of Narahari’s regency, saka 1186; 
end of Narahari’s regency, saka 1197; death of Madhvacarya and 
accession of Padmanabha, saka 1197: death of Padmanabha-tirtha, 
saka 1204; Narahari’s pontificate, saka 1204-5. 

Grierson, in his article on the Madva-charita in the Encyclo¬ 
paedia of Religion and Ethics (vol. viii), thinks that the influence of 
Christianity on Madhvism is very apparent; he says that Madhva’s 
birth-place was either in the ancient city of Kalyanapura or close 
to it. Kalyanapura has always been reputed one of the earliest 
Christian settlements in India; these Christians were Nestorians. 
Again, among the legends described in Narayana's Madhva-vijaya 
there is one which holds that the spirit of the deity Anantesvara 
appeared to a Brahman and made him a messenger of good news to 
proclaim that the kingdom of Heaven w^as at hand. I'he child, 
JVIadhva, w^as being led through a forest by his parents when their 
passage w^as obstructed by evil spirits, who, being rebuked by 
Madhva, fled aw^ay. The child Madhva was at one time missed by 
his parents at the age of five and he was found teaching the w^ay to 
worship Visnu according to the sdstras. In his tour in the Southern 
districts Madhva is said to have increased the store of food to meet 
the needs of his followers. In his Northern tour he walked over 
water without wetting his feet, and on another occasion he pacified the 
angiy sea by his stern look. From these miracles attributed to him, 
and from the facts that there is great similarity between the bhakti 
doctrine of Madhva and the devotionalism of the Christians, and 
that Madhva flourished in a place where there were Christians, 
Grierson thinks that Madhvaism had an element of Christian 
influence. The fact also that according to Madhva salvation can be 
secured only through the intermediary of the wind god Vdyu has 
been interpreted in favour of the above thesis. I think, however, 
that there is not sufficient ground in these arguments for tracing 
a Christian influence on Madhva. The doctrine of bhakti is very old, 
and can be traced in a fairly developed form even in some of the 
Vedic and Upanisadic verses, the Gitd^ the Mahdbhdrata and the 
earlier Piirdnas. There may have been some Christians in 
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Kalyanapura, but there is no evidence that they were of such im¬ 
portance as to influence the orthodox faith of Madhva. He, like all 
other teachers, urges again and again that his doctrines are based on 
the Vedas, the Gitd, the Pancar dir as and the Mahdbhdrata ; nor do we 
find any account of discussion between Madhva and the Christians; 
and he is never reported to have been a polyglot or to have had access 
to Christian literature. Though occasionally vdyu is accepted as an 
intermediary, yet the main emphasis is on the grace of God, 
depending upon the knowledge of God; there is not the slightest 
trace of any Trinity doctrine in Madhva’s school of thought. Thus 
the suggestion of a probable Christian influence seems to be very 
far-fetched. Burnell, however, supports the idea in his paper in 
The Indian Antiquary^ 1873-4; Garbe considers it probable that 
Kalyanapura might have been another Kalyana, in the north of 
Bombay, while Grierson thinks that it must have been the Kalyana 
in Udipi, which is close to Malabar. 

Burnell again points out that before the beginning of the ninth 
century some Persians had settled at Manigrama, and he further 
suggests that these Persians were Manicheans. But BurnelPs view 
was successfully controverted by Collins, though he could not deny 
the possibility that ''Manigrama” was derived from the name 
Manes (?na?ii). Grierson supports the idea of Burnell, and co-relates 
it with the peculiar stoiy^ of Manirnat, the demon supposed to have 
been born as Sankara, a fabulous account of whom is given in the 
Manimanjari of Narayana. It cannot be denied that the introduc¬ 
tion of the story of Manirnat is rather peculiar, as Manirnat plays 
a verv^ unimportant part as the opponent of Bhima in the Mahd¬ 
bhdrata; but there is practically nothing in the philosophy or 
theolog)^ of Sankara, which is a form of dualism wherein two 
principles are acknowledged, one light (God) and the other 
darkness. 

Padmanabha-tirtha succeeded Madhva in the pontificate in 
A.D. 1197 and died in 1204; he wrote a commentary on the Anuvydk- 
hd 7 ia, the Sannydya-ratvdvall, Narahari-tirtha, who is said to have 
beenapcrsonal disciple of Madhva, held the pontificate from 1204 to 
1213 he wrote a tippani on the Brahma-sutra-bhdsya of Madhva. 
We do not know of any work by Madhava-tirtha, the next pontiff 

1 For a discussion on Narahari’s career and date sec Epigraphica Indica, 
voL VI, p. 206, etc. 
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(1213-30). Aksobhya-tirtha held the pontificate from 1230 to 1247, 
and then Jaya-tirtha from 1247 to 1268. It is held by some that he was 
a pupil not only of Aksobhya-tirtha, but also of Padmanabha-tlrtha^; 
he was the most distinguished writer of the Madhva school, and 
composed many commentaries of a very recondite character, e.g., 
Rg-hhdsya-tikd on Madhva’s Rg-bhdsya, Vydkhydna-vivarana on 
Madhva’s Isopanisad-bhdsya, Prasnopanisad-bhdsya-fikd, Pratneya- 
dipikd on the Gitd-bhdsya, Nydya-dtpikd on the Gitd-tdtparya- 
nirnaya, zndTattva-prakdsikd on the Brahma-sutra-bhdsya, His most 
learned and incisive work, however, is his Nydya-sudhd, which is a 
commentary on the Anuvydkhydna of Madhva; it is a big work. 
He begins by referring to Aksobhya-tirtha as his teacher. The work 
forms the principal source-book of most of the writers of the 
Madhva school; it was commented upon by Raghavendra Yati in 
a work called Nydya-sudhd-pariinala. C. M. Padmanabhacarya says 
of the Nydya-sudhd that in the whole range of Sanskrit literature 
a more masterly commentary is unknown. 

Ramanuja and Madhva. 

We know that the system of Madhva, being a defence of 
dualism and pluralism, regarded Sankara and his followers as its 
principal opponents, and therefore directed its strongest criticism 
against them. Madhva flourished in the thirteenth century, and 
by that time many of the principal exponents of monism, like 
Vacaspati, Prakasatman, Suresvara and others, had written 
scholarly treatises in support of the monistic philosophy of 
Sankara. Madhva and his followers, Jaya-tIrtha, Vyasa-tirtha and 
others, did their best to refute the monistic arguments for the 
falsity of the world, and to establish the reality and the plurality of 
the world and the difference between self and Brahman, which 
latter was conceived as a personal God. They in their turn were 
attacked by other writers of the Sankara school, and we have a long 
history of attacks and counter-attacks between the members of 
these two important schools of thought. But readers may naturally 
be curious about the relation between the school of Madhva and 
the school of Ramanuja. Madhva himself says little or nothing 

^ Helmuth von Glascnapp, Madhva*s Philosophie des Vishnu-Glaubens^ 1923, 
p. 52. 
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which may be interpreted as a direct attack upon his predecessor 
Ramanuja; but in later times there is evidence of recondite disputes 
between the followers of the Ramanuja school and those of the 
Madhva. For instance, Parakala Yati, in the sixteenth century, 
wrote Vijaytndra-pardjaya, which is evidently a treatise con¬ 
taining refutations of some of the most important doctrines of the 
Madhva philosophy. It seems desirable to give a short account 
of this treatise, which is rare and available only in a manuscript 
form. 

Parakala Yati takes his views from Venkata’s Tattva-muktd- 
kaldpa, and often quotes verses from it in support of his own 
views. His attack is made upon Madhva’s view which discards the 
Ramanuja division of categories {dravya^ “substance,” and adravya, 
“non-substance”) and his view of the qualities as constituents of 
the substance; and this forms the subject-matter of the first 
two sections of the l ijayindra-pardjaya. 

In describing Madhva’s position upon the cjuestion of dif¬ 
ference between substance and qualities, the writer says that the 
Madhvas think that the expression “the blue jug” is justified by 
the fact that the “blueness” enters into the “sufficient description” 
of the jug and has no separate existence from it. It is wrong, they 
say, to affirm that the qualities of the jug stood apart from the jug 
and entered into it at any particular moment; the conception of the 
jug carries with it all of its qualities, and these have no separate 
existence, that is, they are a-prihak-siddha from the jug. Parakala 
Yati points out that, since we know that the unqualified jug assumes 
a blue colour by heat, the blue colour may be regarded as diflFerent 
from the jugh The qualities, colour etc., have the substance as their 
support, and they may flow into it or not according to circumstances 
or conditions. It cannot be said that the determining condition for 
the influx of qualities is nothing but the nature of the substance, 
consisting of inseparability from the qualities; for the possibility 
of such an inseparable association is the matter under dispute and 
cannot therefore be taken as granted; moreover, the existence of an 
upddhi is relevant only when the entities are different and when 
the association of the hetu with the sddhya is true only under certain 

^ ghate pdketui 7iailyam utpaimam ifyafianyaiha-siddha-pratyak^ani ca tatra 
pramdnatn kifica rupddi svadhikaratuld hhinnatn si^dsraye sphdre cisya dgaitiopddhi^ 
dharmatvdt. Vijaytndra-pardjaya, p. 3 (MS.). 
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circumstances; in which case these circumstances are called the 
determining condition of association {iipadhiy. 

But, if the Madhvas argue that even the Ramanujas admit the 
inseparable nature of substance and qualities, to this the reply 
would be that according to Ramanuja a-prthak-siddhatva or “in¬ 
separability’’ only means that at the time of the union (of the 
quality and the substance) the constituent elements cannot be 
separated^. The mere fact that the expression “bluejug” apparently 
means the identity of the blueness and the jug without any quali¬ 
fying suffix denoting “possession” should not be regarded as 
actually testifying to the identity of ^‘blue” and the jug. The 
Madhvas themselves do not regard the blueness and jugness as the 
same and so they have to admit that blueness somehow qualifies 
the jug. Such an admission would repudiate their own theory 
If blueness as something different from blue be associated with 
lotus-ness, then the admission of the fact that, when the words blue 
and lotus are used adjectivally and substantively with the same 
suffix, they mean one and the same identical thing is by itself 
no sound logic. If they are understood as different, then one is 
substance and the other is not. 

As a matter of fact our perceptual experience discloses a quali¬ 
fied character of all substances and qualities. No true follower of 
the Upanisads can believe that perception reveals the pure inde¬ 
terminate nature of being. If no distinction ciin be made out 
between characters and substances, then it will not be possible 
to distinguish one substance from another; for one substance is 
distinguished from another only by reason of their characters. 

Moreover, the distinction between substance and qualities is 
evident from other pramdnas also. I'hus a blind man can disfuite 
about the touch-feeling of an object, but he cannot do so about the 
colour. So the colour and touch-feeling have to be regarded as 
distinct from the object itself. Moreover, we speak of a jug as 
having colour, but we do not say that a jug is colour. So it must be 

^ na ceha aprthak-$iddhah)am upadhistasya sadhyarupatin^ 

sadhana-vyapakatvad hheda-fihatiio Jii vydpya-vydpaka-hhdvah. 

Vijayind ra-pardj ay a . 

“ rupdder madiyam aprthak-siddhatvam samsaktam pate anyatra neturn 
asakyatvam eva. tac ca tadrupdbhdvepi riipdntareyia dharma-sattayd avirodhitayd 
na prthaksiddhatvena virudhyate. Ibid. 

tasya U'ayd'pi akhanddrthatvdnabhyupa^amdt visi^tdrthatve tvad-abhiniata- 
siddheh. Ibid. p. 4. 
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admitted that a denial on Madhva lines of the classitication of 
categories as dravya and adravya is illogical; it must be held that 
the adravyUy though entirely different from drazya, remains in 
association with it and expresses its nature as characters of qualities. 
Parakala Yati then takes up a number of Upanisad passages and 
tries to show that, if distinction of qualities and substances is 
not admitted, then most of the sruti texts are inadmissible. 

There are some Madhvas who hold that there is both difference 
and identity, and that even with careful observation the dravya and 
the adravya cannot be distinguished, and therefore no distinction 
can be made between dravya and adraz)ya as the Ramanujas make. 
'Fo this Parakala Yati replies that the rule that determines the reality 
of anything must be based upon the principle of non-contradiction 
and then unconditional invariability^. The expression “blue jug,” 
wherein the “jugness” and “blueness” may appear in one, may be 
contradicted by other equally valid expressions, such as “blueness 
in jug,” “blue-coloured jug,” and it would thus be ineffective to 
determine the nature of reality merely by following the indication 
of the expression “blue jug”, which may show an apparent identity 
between the blue and the jug. 'JTe veiy^ fact that the jug appears as 
qualified shows tliat it has a distinction in the quality that qualifies 
it. Nor can it be said that because a particular colour is always 
associated with a particular substance that colour and substance arc 
one and the same; for a conch-shell associated with white colour 
may also sometimes appear as yellow. Moreover, when one sub¬ 
stance carries with it many qualities, it cannot be regarded as being 
at the same time identical with all the manifold qualities*^. The 
distinction of substances on the basis of qualities wall also be 
erroneous, if, like qualities, the special natures of the substances be 
themselves naturally different^. If a thing can be at the same time 
identical with many qualities, then that involves acceptance of the 
Jaina view of saptabhangi. Thus, from whatever point of view 
the Madhva attempt to refute the classification of dravya and 
adravya is examined, it is found to be faulty and invalid. 

1 yastu ahadhito nanyatha-siddhas ca pratyayah sa evartham vyavasthdpayati. 
Ibid, p. 30. 

" kiiica paraspara-hhinnair gunair ekasya guninah ahhedo pi na ghat ate iti 
tad-ahhedopajlvanena ity nktir api ayuktd — Ibid. p. 33 - 

gwiagata-hhcda~7^\a'i'ah(iro nir~nibafidhatiasca sydt yadi gurtavat guntd/iarrna- 
visesah svata n a sydt. Ibid. 
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One of the important doctrines in which Madhva differs from 
others is that the experience in emancipation is not the same with 
all saints or emancipated persons. This view is supported by some 
of the Pur anas and also accepted by the Vaisnavas of the Gaudiya 
school; but the Ramanujas as well as the Sahkarites were strongly 
against it, and therefore the followers of the Ramanuja school 
criticized Madhva strongly on this point. Thus Srinivasa Acarya 
wrote a separate prakarana work called Ananda-tdratamya- 
khandana. But a much longer and more critical attempt in this 
direction was made by Parakala Yati in the fourth chapter of his 
Viyajtndra-pardjaya. Both these works exist in manuscript. 

In the fourth chapter of the fourth book of the Brahma-sutra 
the question of how the emancipated ones enjoy their experience 
after emancipation is discussed. It is said here that it is by entering 
into the nature of the supreme I.ord that the emancipated beings 
participate in the blissful experiences by their mere desire {sam- 
kalpa). There are however others who hold that the emancipated 
enjoy the blissful experiences directly through themselves, through 
their bodies, as mere attempts of intelligence. It is because 
in the emancipated state one is entitled to all kinds of blissful 
experiences that one can regard it as a state of summum bonum or the 
highest good. But the emancipated persons cannot have all the 
enjoyable experiences that the supreme Lord has; each individual 
soul is limited by his own rights and abilities, within which alone his 
desires may be rewarded with spontaneous fruition. Thus each 
emancipated person is entitled to certain types of enjoyment, 
limited by his own capacity and rights. 

Again, in the third chapter of the third book of the Brahma-sutra 
different types of worship are prescribed for different people: and 
such a difference of worship must necessarily mean difference in 
the attainment of fruits also. Thus it must be admitted that in the 
state of emancipation there are grades of enjoyment, experienced by 
emancipated persons of different orders. 

This view is challenged by the Ramanujas, who refer to the 
textual quotations of the Upanisads. The passages in the Brahmd- 
nanda-valli of the Taittmya Upanimd, where different kinds of 
pleasures are associated with men, gandharvas and other beings, 
are not to be interpreted as different kinds of pleasures enjoyed by 
different kinds of emancipated beings. According to the Ramanuja 
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view individuals in an unemancipated state are under the complete 
control of the supreme Lord. But in the emancipated state, when 
they become free, they are all in harmony with God and share and 
participate in all His joys; they are parts of Him. The emancipated 
person is like a good wife who has no separate will from her 
husband and enjoys with her husband all that he does or feels. 
Thus the emancipated souls, being completely associated with God, 
enjoy and participate in all His joys: and there cannot be any 
degrees of enjoyment among the different emancipated persons^. 
Sense-enjoyment, however, is not possible, as such enjoyment of 
Brahman at the time of emancipation would have to be the ex¬ 
perience of the nature of Brahman, and Brahman Himself also has 
the self-realizing experience; this enjoyment, therefore, being only 
of the nature of the self-realizing experience of Brahman, cannot 
have any degrees or grades in it. The enjoyment of ordinary men, 
being of a sensuous nature, is only the contraction and expansion 
of their intelligence, and is therefore distinguishable into higher 
or lower, greater or smaller grades or degrees of enjoyment. The 
Madhvas think that in the stage of emancipation there are many 
diverse kinds of experiences, and consequently that there are 
degrees or grades of enjoyment associated with such experience in 
accordance with the capacity of the saint; but all the scriptural 
texts indicate that at the time of salvation one has the experience 
of the nature of Brahman, and, if this were admitted, there could 
not possibly be degrees or grades in emancipation. 

In the fifth chapter Parakala Yati, continuing the discussion, says 
that there is no difference in the enjoyment attained at emancipation 
on the ground that the methods of approaching God may be 
different with different persons; for, however different the methods 
may be, the revsults attained are the same, viz., the realization of the 
nature of Brahman. There may be some beings who are capable of 
greater bhakti or devotion and some who are capable of less, but 
that does not make any difference in the attainment of the final 

^ paratantryujm pare piinisi propya nir^ata-handhanah 

svdtantryam atulam prdpya tcnaiva saha uiodate 
iti tfiuktdh si'adehdtyaye karrfia-tuisdc ca svatantrases afz’ena sarJratayd bhoktur 
hrahtnaiia eva icebdrn anusrtya si'dmisangika-tulya-hhoi^a-phalaka-tad-bhaktyawo- 
pakarana-hhuidh vatbdpattil-zydpdrddayah patyur evarn muktdJid?n sdsfra-siddhah 
parasparavydpdrd apt brahmana eva sarvasarJrakatayd mrlriny ez^a sarlra-bhoga- 
nydydt. Vijaylndra-pardjaya, p. 43. 
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muktiy and, mukti being the same for all, its enjoyment must also be 
the same. The analogy of the different kinds of sacrifices leading to 
different results does not apply to this case; for these sacrifices are 
performed by external means and therefore their results may be 
different; but emancipation is attained by spiritual means, viz., 
bhakti. The argument that the bliss of the emancipated, being the 
bliss of an individual self, cannot be of the same nature is not valid 
either; for in the emancipated state the individuals enjoy the bliss 
of the realization of Brahman, vv^hich is homogeneous and ubiquitous. 
It is wrong too to argue that the bliss of the emancipated, being like 
the bliss that we experience in our worldly lives, must be capable 
of degrees of enjoyment. The argument that, since we have a 
sufficient description or definition of Brahman in regarding it as 
superlatively blissful, individuals cannot in the same sense be 
regarded as superlatively blissful, is invalid; for, since the Brahman 
is limitless {ananta), it will be wrong to limit it by such a defini¬ 
tion as the above, since it is inapplicable to Him. The question of 
its conflict with the individuals who are superlatively blissful in the 
state of emancipation does not arise. It is also wrong to say that 
the bliss of Brahman, being possessed by Brahman, cannot be 
enjoyed by anybody else, since enjoyment (bhoga) really means 
favourable experience; the wife may thus enjoy the good qualities 
of her husband, the teacher of his pupil, the parents of their son. 
The emancipated person realizes the identity of Brahman in him¬ 
self, and this realization of the nature of Brahman in himself is 
bliss in the superlative degree. It does not imply any decrease of 
qualities of Brahman, but it means that in realizing the qualities in 
oneself one may find supreme blissh 

^ yady atra tadlyatvena tacchesatvarn tarhi rdjapurusa-hhngye rdjni vyahhi- 
edrah, bhogo hi s 7 mnukulatva-prakdraka-sdksdtkdrah tadvisayatv am eva bhogy-^ 
atvarn, tac ca ddsam prati svdmini si^yam praty dedrye put ram prati mdtarai pitari 
ca sarvanubhava-siddham. VijayJndra-pardjnya, p. 124. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


MADHVA^S INTERPRETATION OF THE 
BRAIJMA-SUTRAS 

Madiiva not only wrote a Bhdsya on the Brahma-sutras, but also 
described the main points of his views regarding the purport of the 
Brahma-sutras in a work called the Anuvyakhydna. Jaya-tirtha 
wrote a commentary on the Bhdsya of Madhva, known as Tattva- 
prakdsikd. Vyasa Yati wrote another commentary on the Tattva- 
prakdiikd, the Tdtparya-candrikd, in which he draws attention to 
and refutes the views of the Vedanta writers of other schools of 
interpretation and particularly of the Saiikara schooP. Ragha- 
vendra Yati wrote a commentary on the Tdtparya-caJidrikd, the 
Candrika-prakasa. Kesava Bhattaraka, a pupil of Vidyadhisa, wrote 
another commentary on it, the Candrikd-vdkydrtha-vivrti, but it 
extends only to the first book. Raghavendra Yati wrote another 
commentary on the Tattva-prakdHkdy the Bhava-dtpikdy in which 
he answered the criticisms of his opponents and explained the 
topics in a simpler manner. In the present section 1 shall try to 
trace the interpretation of the Brahma-sutras by Madhva in the 
light of these commentaries, noting its difference from the in¬ 
terpretation of Saiikara and his commentators. There are, of course, 
sev^eral other commentaries on the Brahma-sutra-bhdsya and its 
first commentaries, as also on the Anuvydkhydna. Thus Trivi- 
krama Panditacarya wrote a commentaiy^ the Tattva-pradfpikdy on 
Madhva’s Bhdsya. Nrsimha wrote a Bhdva-prakdsa and Vijayindra 
Yati a Nydyddfwa-dJpikd thereon. Again, on tlic Tattva-prakdsikd 
of Jaya-tirtha there are at least five other commentaries, e.g., Bhdva- 
candrikdy Tattva-prakdsikd-bhdva-bodhay Tattva-prakdhkd-gata- 
fiydya-vivaranay Nydya-rnauktikd-nidld and Prameya-rnukt avail 
by Narasirnha, Raghuttama Yati, Vijayindra Yati and Srinivasa. 
On the Tatparya-candrikd there are at least two other commentaries, 
by Timmanacarya and Vijayindra Yati, called Candnka-nydya- 
vivarana and Candrikddarpana-nyaya-vivarana. On the Anu¬ 
vydkhydna there is the Nydya-sudha of Jaya-tirtha and Sudha 

^ See Helmuth von Glasenapp’s Madhva^ Philosophic des Vishnu-Glaubcns, 
Bonn and I>eipzig, 1923, pp. 51-64. 
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of Vijayindra Yati; and on the Nyaya-sudha there is a number of 
commentaries such as that by Narayana, Nydya-sudhd-tippani by 
Yadupati, Vdkydrtha-cajidrikd by Vidyadhiraja, and the com> 
mentary by Srinivasa-tirtha^. 

Interpretation of Brahma-sutra i. i. i. 

In commenting on the first siitra of Badarayana’s Brahma-sutra 
[athdto brahma-jijndsd, “ now therefore Brahma-enquiry’^), Sankara 
holds that the word “now” [atha in Sanskrit) does not refer to any 
indispensable necessity for previous ritualistic performances of 
Vedic observances in accordance with Vedic injunctions as in¬ 
terpreted by the Mimamsa canons, but that it refers only to the 
previous possession of moral qualifications, such as self-control, 
etc., after which one becomes fit for the study of Vedanta. The word 
“therefore” refers to the reason, consisting in the fact that the 
knowledge of Brahman alone brings about the superior painless 
state of all-blessedness, and justifies the enquiiy of Brahman. As 
Brahman is the self, and as the self stands immediately revealed in 
all our perceptions. Brahman is also always directly known to us. 
But, as there are divergences of opinion regarding the nature of 
self, there is scope for Brahma-enquiry. So, though by the general 
knowledge of self, Brahman is known, the enquiry is necessary for 
the special knowledge of Brahman or the nature of self. 

Madhva explains the reason {atah) for Brahma-enquiry as 
being the grace of the Lord Visnu—as greater favours from the 
Lord Visnu can be acquired only by proper knowledge of Him, 
Brahma-enquiry, as a source of Brahma-knowledge, is indispensable 
for securing His favours. Brahma-enquiry is due to the grace of the 
great Lord; for He alone is the mover of all our mental states-. 
There are, according to Madhva, three stages of fitness for the 
study of Vedanta. A studious person devoted to the Lord Visnu 
is in the third, a person endowed with the sixfold moral qualifica¬ 
tions of self-control, etc., is in the second, and the person who is 
solely attached to the Lord and, considering the whole world to be 

^ Sec Helmuth von Glasenapp's Madhva*s Philosophie des Vishnu-Glaubens, 
Bonn and Leipzig, 1923, pp, 51-64. 

2 atha-sabdasyatah-sabdo hetv-arthe samudlritah. 

parasya brahrnano Vi^noh prasadad iti vd bhavet. 
sa hi sarva-mano-vrtti-prerakah samuddhrtah. 

Brahnia-sutra-bhd^ya, i. i. i. 
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transitory, is wholly unattached to it, is in the first stage of fitness 
Again, the performance of the Vedic observances can entitle us only 
to the inferior grace of the Lord, listening to the scriptural texts 
to a little higher degree of grace; but the highest grace of the Lord, 
leading to mukti, can be secured only through knowledge Right 
knowledge can be secured only through listening to scriptural texts 
(sravana), reflection {manana)^ meditation {nididhyasana) and de¬ 
votion {bhakti) ; no one acquires right knowledge without these. The 
word “Brahman”, Madhva holds, means the great Lord Visnu. 
One of the most important points which Madhva wishes to empha¬ 
size against Sankara in regard to the first sutra, as he brings out 
clearly in his Nydya-vivarana, consists in his belief that even the root 
meaning of Brahman means “the great” or “endowed with all 
qualities of perfection”, and hence it cannot be identified with the 
imperfect individual souls, since we know from the Upanisads that 
the world sprang forth from it^. Our object in getting ourselves 
employed in Brahma-enquiry is the attainment of knowledge of 
Visnu as the all-perfect One, from whom we imperfect beings are in 
a sense so different; Lord Visnu will be pleased by this our know¬ 
ledge of Him, and He will release us from our bondage. In the 
Aniivydkhydna Madhva tries to emphasize the fact that our bondage 
is real, and that the release is also real, as effected by the grace of 
the Lord Visnu. Madhva argues that, if sorrow, pain, etc.—all that 
constitutes bondage—were false and unreal, there would be some 
proof (pramdna) by which this is established. If such a proof exists, 
the system naturally becomes dualistic. The form-less and difference¬ 
less Brahman (according to Sankara’s view) cannot itself participate 
in any demonstration of proof. Also the falsehood of the world- 
appearance cannot be defined as that which is contradicted by 
knowledge {jndna-bddhyatva) ; for, if the concept of Brahman is pure 
and differenceless intelligence, it cannot involve within it the notion 
that it is different from the world-appearance {anyathdtva) or that 
it negates it, which is necessary if the Brahma-knowledge is said to 

' Ibid. 

2 karmanatradhamah proktah 

prasddah sravanadibhir 
madhyamo jndna-sampattyd 
prasddas tuttamo matah. Ibid. 

Brahtna-sabdena parna-gunati^oktendnubfiava-siddhalpaguno jlvdbhedah. 

Nydya-vivarana of Madhva, i. i. i. 
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contradict the world-appearance. When the Brahman is considered 
to stand always self-revealed, what is the ajridna of Sankara going 
to hide? If it is said that it hides the false differences of an ob¬ 
jective world, then a further difficulty arises—that the false 
differences owe their existence to ajndna, but, in order that ajridna 
might hide them, they must be proved to have a separate existence 
independent of ajndna, so that it may hide them. Here is then a 
clear case of a vicious circle; the very name ajridna shows that it can 
yield no knowledge of itself and it is therefore false; but even then 
such a false entity cannot have any existence, as the want of know¬ 
ledge and ajridna are so related that we have cither a vicious infinite 
{anavasthd) or a vicious circle (anyonydsraya) ; for in any specific case 
ignorance of any entity is due to its ajfidnay and that ajndna is due 
to a particular ignorance, and so on. Sankara’s interpretation thus 
being false, it is clear that our sorrow and bondage are real, and the 
Vedas do not hold that the Brahman and the individual souls are 
identical—for such an explanation would openly contradict our 
experience^. 

The Tdtparya-candrikd, a recondite commentary by Vyasa 
Yati on the Tattva-prakdsikd of Jaya-tirtha, not only explains the 
purport of the Bhdsya of Madhva, but always refers to and tries to 
refute the views of opponents on most of the disputed points-. It 
raises a few important philosophical problems, in which it criticizes 
the views of the followers of Saiikara—Vacaspati, Prakasatman and 
others—which could hardly be overlooked. Thus it refers to the 
point raised by Vacaspati in his Bhdmatl, a commentary on the 
Bhdsya of Saiikara, viz., that there is no validity in the objection that 
there is no necessity of any Brahma-enquiry on the ground that the 
individual soul, which is identical with Brahman, is directly and 
immediately experienced by us, and that even the extinction of 
nescience (avidyd) cannot be considered as the desired end, since, 
though the vsclf is always experienced as self revealed, such an 
experience does not remove the avidyd; and that, since the notion 
of the ego is implied even in studying and understanding Vedantic 

^ satyaUjat tena duhkhddch pratyaksena virodiiatah 

na brahmatvam vaded vedo jlvasya hi katharncana. 

Anuvydkkydna^ i. j. i. 

" prati-sutram prakdsyeta ffhatandghatane mayd 

sviydnya-pak^ayoh samyag vidamkiirvantu siirayah. 

Op. cit. verse lO. 
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texts, the Vedantic passages which seem to describe Brahman as the 
pure identity of subject-objectless intelligence, being and blessed¬ 
ness, have to be otherwise explained to suit our ordinary experience. 
For it is certain that the self-revealed Vedanta passages denote the 
Brahman of the above description, and, since these cannot have any 
other meaning, our so-called experience, which may easily be 
subject to error, has to be disbelieved. The result arrived at ac¬ 
cording to the Bhdrnati then is that the unmistakable purport of 
the Vedanta texts is the differenceless reality, the Brahman, and 
that, since this pure Brahman is not directly revealed in experience 
{suddho 7 ia blidti), an enquiry regarding the nature of pure Brahman 
is justified^. 

The objection which Vyasa-tirtha raises against the above view 
of Vacaspati is that, if in our ordinal*)^ experience the “pure’* does 
not reveal itself, what could this mean? Docs it mean that that 
which does not reveal itself is a difference from the body, the 
negation of our character as doer and enjoyer, or non-difference 
between Brahman and at man, or the negation of mere duality? But 
is this non-revealing entity different from the self? If so, then it is 
contrary to the general monistic Vedantic conclusion; and, if it is 
urged that the existence of a negative entity will not involve a sacri¬ 
fice of the monistic principle, it can be pointed out that such a view 
of negation has already been refuted in the work called Nydydmrta. 
If such a non-revealing entity is false, then it cannot for the scrip¬ 
tures be the subject of instruction. If, again, it is held that it is the 
self {dtman) that does not reveal itself in experience, then this can 
be held only in the sense that dtrnan has two parts, that one part is 
revealed while the other is not, and that there is some imaginary or 
supposed difference [kalpita-bheda) between the two, such that, 
though the self is revealed {grhlta), its non-revealing (ablidsarndna) 
part (amsa) does not seem to have been revealed and experienced 
{agrhita iva bhdti). But, if even this is the case, it is acknowledged 
that there is no real difference between any two supposed parts of 
the self; the non-appearing part must be endotved with an unreal 
and illusory difference (kalpita-hheda), and no Vedanta can under¬ 
take the task of instructing in the nature of such an illusory and 
non-appearing self. The non-appearing part may be either real or 
unreal; if it is unreal, as it must be on such a supposition, it cannot 

^ Ibid. pp. 15-17* 
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be an object of the Vedanta to instruct about its nature. For, if the 
illusory non-appearing remains even when the self is known, this 
illusion can never break; for all illusory images break with the true 
knowledge of the locus or the support {adhisthana) of such illusions 
(e.g. with the knowledge of the conch-shell the illusory image of 
silver vanishes)^. Moreover, the dtman is self-revealed, and so it 
cannot be said that it does not appear in experience as self-revealed 
{svaprakdsatvena bhdvayogdt). If it is argued that, though self- 
revealed, yet it may be covered by avidyd, the answer to such an 
objection is that, if the avidyd could cover the revelation of the self, 
the avidyd itself and its products such as pain, sorrow, etc., could 
not be revealed by it; for it is acknowledged that the revelation of 
these is effected by the self-revealing selfIt is also evident that 
intelligence (cit) or the being self-revealed (sphurati) cannot also 
remain not-revealed (asphurati). Nor can it be held that, though 
pure intelligence is itself in its purity self-revealed (sva-prakdsa), 
yet, since it is opposed to ajiidna only through the mental states 
{vrtti) and not by itself, and since ordinarily there is no vriii for 
itself, it can lie covered by the ajndna and, being thus hidden in 
spite of its self-revealing character, can become a fit subject of 
enquiiy. Such a supposition is not true; for, if the pure intelligence 
is not opposed to nescience {ajndna), the sorrow, etc. which are 
directly known by pure intelligence should have remained covered 
by ajndna. The view is that pleasure, pain, etc. cannot be considered 
to have a reality even while they are not perceived. A mental state 
or vrtti of the form of an object is only possible when the object 
is already existent; for according to Vedanta epistemology the 
antahkarana or mind must rush out through the senses and get 
itself transformed into the form of the object, and for this the 
object must exist previously; but feelings such as pleasure, piiin, 
etc., have no existence except when they are felt; and, if it is said 
that a vrtti is necessary to apprehend it, then it must be admitted 
to have a previous objective existence, which is impossible^. It 
must be admitted, therefore, that feelings are directly known by 

^ adhiuhana-jncinasyaiva hhrama-virodhitaya tasmin saty apt bheda-bhramasya 
tan-nimittakdgrhltdropasya vd abhyupagame niri^artakdntarasydbhdvdt tad- 
anivrtti-prasangdt. yad uktam ahhdsamdno'mia dtmdtiriktas cet satyo mithyd vd 
iti tatra mithyd-bhuia iti hrumah. Candrika-vdkydrtha-vivrti, p. i8. 

^ sva-prakdsasydpi avidyd-vasad ahhdne avidyader duhkhddes ca prakdso tui 
sydt, tasya caitanyaprakdsddhlnaprakdsdc copagamdt. Tdtpary a-candrikd, p. 19. 

^ sukhdder jndtaikasattvdbhdvdpdtdt. Op. cit. p. 20. 
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pure intelligence, without the intervention of a vriti or mind-state, 
and that would be impossible if the cit had no opposition of 
ajndna\ for then the cit by itself would always have remained 
hidden, and there could not have been any apprehension of pain, 
etc.^ Another point also arises in this connection in our. considera¬ 
tion of the theory of perception of ordinary objects according to the 
Sankara school of Vedanta. For it is held there that even in the 
mind-states corresponding to the perception of objects (such as 
“this jug’*) there is the revelation of pure intelligence as qualified 
by the mind-state-form of a jug; but if this is so, if our perception 
of jug means only the shining of pure intelligence (cit) with the 
mind-state-form of a jug added to it, then it cannot be denied that 
this complex percept necessarily involves the self-revelation of pure 
intelligence^. 

Further, it cannot be suggested that there is an appearance of 
an element of non-self (andtman) and that this justifies our enquiry; 
for, if this non-self shines forth as an extraneous and additional 
entity along with the self-revealing intelligence, then, since that 
does not interfere with the revelation of this pure intelligence, there 
is no occasion for such an enquiry. It is evident that this non-self 
cannot appear as identical (tdddtmya) with the self; for, wlien the 
pure intelligence shines as such, there is no room for the appearance 
of any element of non-self in this manner (adhisthane tattvatah 
sphiirati andtmdropdyogdc ca). An analogy has been put forth by 
Vacaspati in his Bhdmati, where he wishes to suggest that, just as 
the various primar}^ musical tones, though intuitively apprehended 
in our ordinary untutored musical perception, can only be properly 
manifested by a close study of musical science (gandharva-sdstra), 
so the true Brahma-knowledge can dawn only after the mind 
is prepared by realizing the purport of the Vedanta texts and 
their discussions, and so, though in the first instance in our 
ordinary experience there is the manifestation of the self-revealing 
r/i, yet the Brahma-enquiry is needed for the fuller realization of 
the nature of Brahman. But this analogy does not apply; for in the 
case of our knowledge of music it is possible to have a general 
apprehension which becomes gradually more and more differenti- 

^ sz'a-rupa-citoiiidna-virodhitve tad-vedye duhkhdddv ajndna-prasahgdt. 

Candrikd, p. 20. 

“ tvan-mate ayam ghaia ityddy-aparok^a-vrtterapi ghatudyavacchinna-cid- 
vi^ayatvde ca. Ibid. 
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ated and specially manifested with the close study of the musical 
science; but in the case of our knowledge of Brahman, the self- 
revealing intelligence, the self, this is not possible; for it is absolutely 
homogeneous, simple and dift'erenceless—it is not possible to have 
a general and a special knowledge. It is the flash of simple self¬ 
revelation, absolutely without content, and so there cannot be any 
greater or lesser knowledge. For the very same reason there is no 
truth in the assertion contained in the Bhamatiy that, though by a 
right understanding of the great Vedantic text “that art thou” one 
may understand one’s identity with Brahman, yet owing to the 
objections of disputants there may be doubt about Brahman which 
might justify a Brahma-enquiry. For, when the simple contentless 
pure intelligence is once known, how can there be any room for 
doubt.^ So, since the pure monistic interpretations of certain 
Upanisad texts are directly contradicted by ordinary experience, 
some other kinds of suitable interpretations have to be made which 
will be in consonance with our direct experience. 

The general result of all these subtle discussions is that the 
Sankara point of view (that we are all identical with Brahma, the 
self-revealing cit) is not correct; for, had it been so, this self- 
revealing must be always immediately and directly known to us, 
and hence there would have been no occasion for the Brahma- 
enquiiy; for, if the Brahman or the self is always directly known to 
us, there is no need for enquiry about it. As against the Sankara 
point of view, the Madhva point of view is that the individual souls 
are never identical with Brahman; the various ordinary concepts of 
life are also real, the w^orld is also real, and therefore no right 
knowledge can destroy these notions. If we were identical with 
Brahman, there would be no necessity for any Brahma-enquiry; 
it is only because we are not identical with Brahman that His 
nature is a fit subject of enquiiy% because it is only by such know¬ 
ledge that we can qualify ourselves for receiving His favour and 
grace, and through these attain emancipation. If the self is 
identical with Brahman, then, such a self being always self-revealed, 
there is no need of enquiry for determining the meaning of the 
Brahma part {Brahma-kanda) of the Vedas, as there is for de¬ 
termining the meaning of the karma part {karma-kanda) of the 
Vedas; for the meaning of the Brah 7 na-kdnda does not depend on 
anything else for its right comprehension {dharmavad brahma- 
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kandarthasyatmanah paraprakaiyatvdhhavaty, Though such a 
Brahman is always self-revealed in our experience, yet, since by the 
realization of such a Brahman we are not in any way nearer to 
liberation {nioksa), no benefit can be gained by this Brahma- 
enquiry. So the explanations of this sutra, as given by Sankara, are 
quite out of place. By Brahman is meant here the fullness of quali¬ 
ties (guna-purtti), which is therefore different from jiva, which is 
felt as imperfect and deficient in qualities (apurnay^. 

Madhva also disapproves of the view of Sankara that Brahma- 
enquiry must be preceded by the distinction of eternal and non- 
eternal substances, disinclination from enjoyments of this life or of 
the other life, the sixfold means of salvation, such as self-control, 
etc., and desire for liberation. For, if we follow the Bhdmatl, and 
the eternal {nilya) and not-eternal {afiitya) be understood as truth 
and falsehood, and their distinction, the right comprehension of 
Brahman, as the truth, and everything else as false {brahmaiva 
satyam a?iyad anrtam iti vivekah), then it may very well be objected 
that this requirement is almost the ultimate thing that can be at¬ 
tained—and, if this is already realized, what is the use of Brahma- 
enquiry? Or, if the self is understood as nitya and the non-self as 
aniiya^ then again, if this distinction is once realized, the non-self 
vanishes for good and there is no need to employ ourselves in 
discussions on the nature of Self. The explanation of the Panca- 
pddikd-7nvarana is that the word mtydnitya-vweka means the 
comprehension that the result of Brahma-kmmledge is inde¬ 
structible, whereas the result of karma^ etc. is destructible 
pratiyogi). But this is not justifiable either; for the appearance of 
silver in the conch-shell being always non-existent {atyantdbhdva), 
the word “destructible'’ is hardly applicable to it. If it is said that 
in reality the conch-shell-silver is non-existent {pdramdrthikatvd- 
kdrena atyantdblidvah)^ but in its manifested form it may be said 
to be destroyed {svarupena tu dhvatmahy this is not possible either; 
for no definite meaning can be attached to the word “in reality’ 
[pdramdrthika)^ which is explained as being “non-contradiction’ 
[abadhyatva) ’y “non-contradiction” means “in reality ; and thus 
we have an argument in a circle (anyonydsraya). Brahma, being 

^ Tdtparya-candrika, p. 36. 

^ jijfidsya-brahma-Mdena guna-purty-abJiidhayina 

apurnatvenanubhutdj jlvdd bhinnam pratiyate. Ibid. p. 46. 
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formless {nirdkdra), might itself be considered as non-existent 
{atyantdbhdva-pratiyogitvasya nirdkdre hrahmany api sambhavdty. 

Again, if, as the Vivarana has it, even sense-objects {visaya) 
serve only to manifest pleasure, which is but the essence of self 
{dtma-svarUpa), then there is no reason why the enjoyment of sense- 
objects should be considered different from the enjoyment of 
liberation. Again, the desire for liberation is also considered as a 
necessary requirement. But whose is this desire for liberation 
{mumukmtva)} It cannot belong to the entity denoted by ego 
(aham-arthd) ; for this entity does not remain in liberation [aham- 
arthasya muktdv ananvaydi). It cannot be of the pure intelligence 
{cit) ; for that cannot have any desire. Thus the interpretations of the 
word “now” (aiha), the first word of the siltra, were objected to 
by the thinkers of the Madhva school. Their own interpretation, 
in accordance with the Bhdsya of Madhva as further elaborated by 
Jaya-tirtha, Vyasa-tirtha, Raghavendra Yati imd others, is that the 
word atha has, on the one hand, an auspicious influence, and is also 
a name of Nilrayana**^. The other meaning of the word atha is that 
the enquiry is possible only after the desired fitness {adhikardnan- 
tarydrthahy. But this fitness for Brahma-enquiry is somewhat 
different from that demanded by the Saiikara school, the views of 
which I have already criticized from the Madhva point of view. 
Madhva and his followers dispense with the qualifications of 
nitydnitya-vastu-vivekay and they also hold that desire for liberation 
must be illogical, if one follows the interpretation of fiaiikara, which 
identifiesand Brahman. The mere desire for liberation is not 
enough either; for the siitras themselves deny the right of Brahma- 
enquiry to the Sudras^. So, though any one filled with the desire 
for liberation may engage himself in Brahma-enquiry, this ought pro¬ 
perly to be done only by those who have studied the Upanisads with 
devotion, and who also possess the proper moral qualities of self- 
control, etc. and are disinclined to ordinary mundane enjoyments*''. 

' Tdtparya-candrika, p. 69. 

“ evatn ca atha-sahdo mangaldrtha iti hhdsyasya atha-sahdo vighnotsdrana-sd- 
dhdranakaram dtmakdnannstheya-vipni-smarandthaiahdoccdranarupa-^mangala- 
prayojanakah prcdastarupdnanustheya-riipa-vimv-ahhidhdyakas ca iti artha- 
dvayarn drasfa 7 yam. Ibid. p. 77, The same view is also expressed in the 
Tattva-pradlpa, a commentary on Madhva’s Bhdsya by Trivikrama Panditacarya. 

® Anuhhdsya. ^ Brahma-stltra, i. 3. 34-8. 

^ 7 tiukti-yogyatva-bhakti-pur 7 )akddhyayana - mma-damcidi - rHiiragya-sampaiti- 
rupddhikdrdrpanemj, etc. TatWa-prakdhka-htuwa-dlpikd, p. 12. 
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The word “therefore*’ (atah) in the sutra means “through the 
grace or kindness of the Lord Visnu”; for without His grace the 
bondage of the world, which is real, cannot be broken or liberation 
attained. Jaya-tirtha in his Nyaya-sudhd on the Anuvyakhyana of 
Madhva here anticipates an objection, viz., since liberation can be 
attained in the natural course through right knowledge, as explained 
by Sankara and his followers on the one hand and the Nydya-sutra 
on the other, what is the usefulness of the intervention of I^vara 
for producing liberation? All sorrow is due to the darkness of 
ignorance, and, once there is the light of knowledge, this darkness 
is removed, and it cannot therefore wait for the grace of any 
supposed Lord^. The simplest answer to such an objection, as 
given in the Nydya-sudhd, is that, the bondage being real, mere 
knowledge is not sufficient to remove it. The value of knowledge 
consists in this, that its acquirement pleases the Lord and He, 
being pleased, favours us by His grace so as to remove the 
bondage 

The w^ord “Brahman” (which according to Sankara is derived 
from the root hrhati-^ “to exceed” {atisayana), and means eternity, 
purity and intelligence) means according to the Madhva school the 
person in whom there is the fullness of qualities {brhanto hy asniin 
gtwdh). The argument that acceptance of the difference of Brahman 
and the souls w ould make Brahman limited is not sound; for the 
objects of the w^orld are not considered to be identical with 
Brahman nor yet as limiting the infinitude of Brahman; and the 
same sort of answ er can serve in accepting the infinitude of Brahman 
aswell as in accepting His difference from the souls'k The infinitude 
of Brahman should not therefore be considered only in the negative 


* tathd ca jncina-si^abhdva-lahhydydiu inuktuu kvn ih aro-prasddcna; na hi 
andhakdra-nihancUuina-duhkha-nh rltaye pradlpmu upddadandh kasyacit prabhoh 
prasddam apeksante. Nydya-sudhd, p. i8. 

- The Taftva-prakdnkd says that the letter a means Visnu, and atah tJiere- 
fore means throu^jh the grace of Vi?nu: akara-vdeydd visrios lat-prasdddt^ p. 4. 
The Bhdwatl, however, following i^ahkara, explains the word atah as meaning 
since the Vedas themselves say that the fruits of sacrifices are short-lived, 
whereas the fruits of Brahma-knowledge aie indt'structihle and eternal . So that 
through the Vedas we have disinclination from mundane and heavenly joys 
{ihdmutra-phala-bhoga-i'irdj^ah)^ and these through Brahma-enquiry. But the 
Candrikd points out that such a connection with rairdgya, as signified by atah, 
is remote and, moreover, the connection with vairdgya was already expressed 
by the word atha. 

Tdtparya-tikd, pp. 89-93. 
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way, as not being limited by difference, but as being fullness in 
time, space and qualities; for otherwise even the Buddhist momen¬ 
tary knowledge w^ould have to be considered as equal to Brahman, 
since it is limited neither by time nor by space 

Coming to the formation of the compound Brahma-enquiry 
{brahmafijndsd), the Candrikd points out that neither Sankara nor 
his followers are justified in explaining Brahman as being in the 
objective case with reference to the verb implied in “enquiry” 
(jijndsd); for Brahma—being pure and absolute intelligence, open 
only to direct intuition—cannot be the fit object of any enquiry 
which involves discussions and arguments-. But, of course, in the 
Madhva view there cannot be any objection to Brahma being taken 
as the object of enquiry. According to both the Nydya^sudhd and 
the Tdtparya-candrikd the word “enquiry” (jijfldsd) in Brahma- 
enquiry {brahrna-jijndsd) means directly {ru(lhi) argumentative 
reasoning {manana) and not desire to know, as the followers of 
Sankara would suggest^. The object of Brahma-enquiry^ involving 
reasoned discussions is the determination of the nature of Brahman, 
whether He possesses the full perception of all qualities, or has only 
some qualities, or whether He has no qualities at all k 

Not only did the followers of Madhva try to refute almost all the 
points of the interpretation of this siitra by Sankara and his fol¬ 
lowers, but Madhva in his Anuvydkhydna, as interpreted in the 
Nydya-sudhd and Nydva-sudhd-parimala, raised many other im¬ 
portant points for consideration, which seem to strike the position 
of Sankara at its very root. A detailed enumeration of these dis¬ 
cussions cannot be given within the scope of a single chapter 
like the present; and 1 can refer to some only of the important 
points. Thus the very possibility of illusion, as described bv 
Sankara, is challenged by Jaya-tirtha, following the Anuvydkhydna. 

^ bauddhahhimata-ksanika-vijndmlder api n'astutah kalady ahhdvena apari- 
cchinnatva-prasaTiydc ca; tasmdd desatah kdlatas caiva ^iinatas cdpi purnatd 
brahmatd, na tu bhedasya rdhityam brahmatesyate, Tdtpnrya~flkd^ p. 94, 

para-pakse viedra-janya-jndtja-karmano brahrnano lucdra-kannatvdyo^dt, 
aparoksa-vrtti-vydpyasya phala-vydpyatva-niyamdc ca. Jbid. p. 95. 

^ The Blidmatly however, holds that the primary meaning of the word 
jijndsd is “ desire to know ”; but, since desire to know can only be with reference to 
an object which is not definitely known (jndtum icchd hi sandigdha-^nsaye nirnaydya 
bhavati), it means by implication reasoned discussion {viedra), which is necessary 
for coming to any decided conclusion. 

* tasmdd vedantadinapata-pratlte brahmani sagnna-mrgundlpagunatvddind 
vipratipatter jijhdsyatvayn. Tdtparya-candrikd^ p. 109. 
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He says that the individual is by nature free in himself in all his 
works and enjoyments, and is dependent only on God. That such 
an individual should feel at any time that he was being determined 
by some other agent is certainly due to ignorance {avidyay. 
Ignorance, so far as it may be said to be existent as such in the 
self, has real being {avidyadikarn ca svarupenatma-samhandhitvena 
sad eva). So the intellect (huddhi), the senses, the body and external 
sense-objects (visaya) are really existent in themselves under the 
control of God; but, when through ignorance they are conceived 
as parts of my self, there is error and illusion {avidyadi-vasad 
dtmlyatayd adhydsyantc). The error docs not consist in their not 
having any existence; on the contrary, they are truly existent enti¬ 
ties, and sorrow is one of their characteristics. The error consists 
in the fact that what belongs distinctly to them is considered as 
belonging to an individual self. When through ignorance such a 
false identification takes place, the individual thinks himself to be 
under their influence and seems to suflPer the changes which actually 
belong to them; and, being thus subject to passions and antipathy, 
suffers rebirth and cannot get himself absolutely released except 
by the worship of God. 'bhose who l^elieve in the mdyd doctrine, 
like Saiikara and his followers, however, hold that the sorrow does 
not exist in itself and is false in its ver\" nature {duhkhddikam 
svar upend pi niithyd). Sankara says that wc falsely identify the self 
with the non-self in various ways; that may be true, but how does 
that fact prove that non-self is false? It may have real existence and 
yet there may be its false identification with the vSelf through 
ignorance. If the vci*y fact that this non-self is being falsely identified 
wdth the self renders it false, then the false identification, on the 
other side, of the self w ith the non-self ought to prove that the self 
also is falseAs the selves, wdiich are bound, are real, so the sense- 
objects, etc., which bind them, are also real; their false identifica¬ 
tion through ignorance is the chain of bondage, and this also is 

^ tdsvn par(lyattoi7'ci7'ah]mso\'idyd-mttnttnko hhrdmah. Nydya-sudha^ p. 26. 

“ atra hi pramdtr-prarndna-pranicya-kartr -kartna-kdrya~bhoktr-hho^a-lakuina~ 
ly'avahdra-travasya sartreridriyddisu ahani-rnarriddhyd^n-purahsarah^a-pradar- 
sanena zyai'alidra-kdrya-linf^akam anumdnam zyaz'ahdrdiiyathdnupapattir 7 d 
adhxdsc pramdnam ukta*ri. na cdncndntuhkararra-sarirendrtya-inzaydndrTr tad- 
dharrndndtn diihkhddTndtri ca mithydti'am sidhyati zz'arupa-satdrn apt tdddtrnxa- 
iatscifnbandhitzHlhhxdm dropenaizuj I'yazraharopapatter. na ca dropitatvamdtrena 
mithvdtz'am; dtrnano*pi anlahkaranddisu dropitatt'cna mithydtva-prasan^dt. 

Ibid. 
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real, and can be removed only through knowledge by the grace 
of God. 

The idea suggested by the Sankara school, that the notion of an 
individual as free agent or as one enjoying his experiences is in¬ 
herent in the ego {ahani-kdra), and is simply associated with the 
self, is also incorrect; for the notion of ego {aham-kdra) really 
belongs to the self and it is present as such even during deep sleep 
{sumpti), when nothing else shines forth excepting the self, and we 
know that the experience of this state is sleep happily”. This 
notion ‘‘I,” or the ego, therefore belongs to the self^. 

If everything is false, then the very scriptures by which Sankara 
would seek to prove it would be false. The answer to such an 
objection, as given by Sahkarites, is that even that which is false 
may serve to show its ow^n falsehood and the truth of something 
else, just as in the case of acquired perception, e.g. in the case of 
surabhi-candana^ ‘Tragrant sandal,” the sense of sight may reveal 
the smell as well as the colour. But the counter-reply to this answer 
naturally raises the question w^hether the false scriptures or other 
proofs are really existent or not; if they are, then unqualified 
monism fails; for their existence would necessarily mean dualism. 
If, on the other hand, they do not exist at all, then they cannot prove 
anything. The answer of Sankara, that even the false can prove the 
true, just as a line (a unit) by the side of zeros might signify various 
numbers, is incorrect; for the line is like the alphabet signs in a \vord 
and like them can recall the number for which it is conventionally 
accepted [sanketita), and is therefore not false {rekhdpi varne paddm- 
iva arthe sanketite tarn srndrayatlti no kimeid atra mithyd astiY. 

Nor can it be maintained that the bondage of sorrow, etc. is not 
real; for it is felt to be so through the direct testimony of the 
experience of the spirit {sdUsin)'^, Its unreality or falsehood cannot 
be proved by the opponent; for with him truth is differenceless 
{nirvisesa): but any attempt to prove anything involves duality 
between that which is to be proved and that whereby it is to be 

^ aham-pratyayasym dtma-visayatvdt, Nydya-sudhd, p. 27. It also dis¬ 
tinguishes tv\'o words of the same form, aham, though one is an ai^yaya word 
and the other the nominative singular of the word asmad. It is the former that is 
used to denote an evolutionary product of prakrti, whereas the latter denotes 
the self. 

^ Several other examples of this type furnished by J^ahkara and his followers 
are here given and refuted in the same manner. 

duhkhddi-handha-satyatdyam sdksi-pratyak^am eva upanyastam. Ibid. p. 30. 
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proved, and that a difFerenceless entity may be the proof cannot be 
established by the differenceless entity itself; for this would involve 
a vicious circle. If the world were false, then all proofs whereby 
this could be established would also by the same statement be false; 
and how then could the statement itself be proved? 

As has just been said, the opponents, since they also enter into 
discussions, must admit the validity of the means of \yvooi {pramdna 
or vyavahrti); for without these there cannot be any discussion 
(kathd) ; and, if the proofs are admitted as valid, then what is proved 
by them as valid (prameya or vydvahdrika) is also valid In this 
connection Jaya-tirtha raises the points contained in the preliminary 
part of the Khandana-khanda-khddya of Sriharsa, where he says 
that it is, of course, true that no discussions are preceded by an 
open non-acceptance of the reality of logical proofs, but neither is 
it necessary to accept the validity of any proof before beginning any 
discussion. Those who begin any discussion do so without any 
previous forethought on the subject; they simply do not pay any 
attention to the ultimate existence or non-existence of all proofs, 
but simply begin a discussion as if such a question did not need 
any enquir}^ at the time^. In a discussion what is necessary is the 
temporar}' agreement (samaya-bandha) or the acceptance for the 
purpose of the discussion of certain canons of argument and proofs; 
for that alone is sufficient for it. It is not necessary in these cases 
that one should go into the very nature of the validity or invalidity, 
existence or non-existence of the proofs themselves^. So even 
without accepting the ultimate existence and validity of the 
pramdnas it is possible to carry on a discussion, simply through a 
temporary mutual acceptance of them as if they did exist and were 
valid. So it is wrong to say that those who do not believe in their 
existence cannot legitimately enter into a proper discussion. After 
referring to the above method of safeguarding the interests of the 
upholders of the mdyd doctrine, Jaya-tirtha says that, whatever may 
be mutual agreement in a discussion, it remains an undeniable fact 

* vyavahdrikam lyavahdra-visayo duhkhadi. Ibid. p. 31. 

~ ftci briifuo vciywii tia scifiti pravidjiaditn itt svikrtyci kuthdrabhyeti kttti ndtnci 
santi na santi prcwid-nddini ttyasydrn cintdyaw udCislfuiih yathd sznkrtya tdni 
bhavatd vyavahriyante iathd lyavahdriWnr €V(i kathd pravartyatdm. Ibid. p. 32. 

^ tac CO vyavahdrO’-iiiyattuidyandhdd eiuj...sa ca pranidtiena tarkena ca 
vyaimharinvyarn ityddi-rupah; na ca pramdnadlndfn sattdpi ittham eua ttibhyam 
angJkartum ucitdy tddrsa-zyavahdra-niyama-nidtrefiauia kathd-pravrtteh. Ibid. 

8-2 
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that, if the proofs do not exist, nothing at all can be proved by such 
non-existing entities. Either the pramdnas exist or they do not; 
there is no middle course. If they are not admitted to be existent, 
they cannot prove anything. You cannot say that you will be 
indifferent with regard to the existence or non-existence of 
pramdnas and still carry on a discussion merely as a passive 
debater; for our very form of thought is such that they have either 
to be admitted as existent or not. You cannot continue to suspend 
your judgment regarding their existence or non-existence and still 
deal with them in carrying a discussion^. You may not have 
thought of it before starting the discussion; but, when you are 
carrying on a discussion, the position is such that it is easy to raise 
the point, and then you are bound to admit it or to give up the 
discussion. Dealing with the pramdnas by mutual agreement 
necessarily means a previous admission of their existence-. 

The Sahkarites generally speak of three kinds of being, real 
(pdramdrthika), apparent (vydvahdrika) and illusory {prdtihhdsika). 
This apparent being of wor\d-^ppc^Tdincc{jagat-prapanca) is neither 
existent nor non-existent {sad-asad-vilaksana). The scriptures call 
this false, because it is not existent; and yet, since it is not absolutely 
non-existent, the proofs, etc. which are held within its conception 
can demonstrate its own falsehood and the absolute character of the 
real Such a supposition would indeed seem to have some force, 
if it could be proved that the world-appearance is neither existent 
nor non-existent; which cannot be done, since non-existence is 
nothing but the simple negation of existence {tasya sattvdbhdvdvya 
tirekdt). So that which is different from existent must be non¬ 
existent, and that which is different from non-existent must be 
existent; there is no middle way. Even the scriptures do not 
maintain that the world-appearance has a character which is 
different from what is existent and what is non-existent (sad-asad- 
vilaksana). 

With regard to the question what may be the meaning of the 

’ sattvdsattve vihdya pra 7 ndna~svarupasya buddhau dropayitum asakyatuena 
uddslnasya tat-svikdrdnupapatteh. Nydya-sudhd^ p. 34. 

^ pramdnair vyavahartavyam iti ca niyama-handhanam pramd-karana- 
bhdvasya niyamdntarbhdvdn niyata-piirva-sattva-rupatn karanatvam pramd- 
ndndm andddya na paryavasyati. Ibid. p. 34. 

® tatra vydvahdrikasya prapancasya sad-asad-vilaksanasya sad-vilak^anaWad 
upapannam srntyddind mithydtva-samarthanam asad-vilakfanatvdt iad-antar- 
gatasya pramanadeh sadhakatvam ca iti. Ibid. p. 35. 
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phrase “different from existents” {sad-vilaksana)y after suggesting 
numerous meanings and their refutations, Jaya-tirtha vsuggests an 
alternative interpretation, that the phrase might mean “difference 
{vailaksanya) from existence in general {sattd-sdmdnyay\ But surely 
this cannot be accepted by the opponent; for the acceptance of one 
general existence would imply the acceptance of different existents, 
from which the abstraction can be made^. This cannot be accepted 
by a Sahkarite, and, as for himself, he does not accept any general 
existence apart from the individual existents {dravyddy-atirikta- 
sattva-sdrndnyasyaiva anangikdrdt). The Sahkarites say that the 
indefinable nature of this world-appearance is apparent from the 
fact that it is ultimately destructible by right knowledge and that 
this world-appearance is destructible by right knowledge and that 
this world-appearance is destructible is admitted even by the 
Madhvas. I'o this objection Jaya-tirtha replies that, when the 
Madhvas say that the world is destroyed by the Lord, it is in the 
same sense in which a jug is reduced to dust by the stroke of a heavy 
club^. But even such a destruction, in our view, is not possible 
with regard to prakrti\ and this destruction is entirely different 
from what a Sahkarite would understand by the cessation {badha) 
through knowledge [jndna). For that, as Prakasatman writes in his 
Vivarana, means that the nescience {ajndna) ceases with all its 
effects through knowledge {ajndnasya sva-kdryena vartamdnena 
praviltnena vd saha jiidnena nivrttir bddhah). Cessation {bddha)y 
according to the Madhvas, proceeds through right knowledge 
{sainyagfiidna) regarding something about which there was a 
different knowledge {anyathdfndna). The existence of any such 
category as “ different-from-existent and non-existent” {sad- 
asad-vilaksana) cannot be defined as corresponding to that which 
ceases through right knowledge; only that which you falsely know 
about anything can cease through right knowledge: the example of 
conch-shell-silver does not prove anything; for we do not admit 
that there is anything like conch-shell-silver which existed and was 
destroyed through right knowledge, since in fact it never existed at 
all. Not only in the case of conch-shell-silver, but in the case of the 


* satta-sdmdnydn^ikdre ca sad-hhedo durvara eva; na hy ekdsraya??! sdnumyam 
asti. Ibid. p. 38. 

® inudgara-praharddina ghatasyci^a isvarasya jndnecchd-prayatna-vydpdrair 
inndsa eva. Ibid. p. 39. 
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dkasUy etc., too, the assertion that it is sad-asad-vilaksana is utterly 
wrong; for, being eternal, it can never cease. 

Error or illusion consists in knowing a thing differently from 
what it is {anyathd-vijndnain eva bhrdnti}/). Now conch-shell-silver 
is a simple case of anyathd-vijndna or anyathd-khydtiy and there is 
nothing here of sad-asad-vilaksanatva or jndna-nivartyatva (possi¬ 
bility of being removed by knowledge); for it docs not exist. It may 
be objected that, if it did not exist, one could not have the notion 
(pratiii) of it: no one can have any notion of that which does not 
exist; but the conch-shell-silver is to all appearance directly per¬ 
ceived. The answer to this is that even the opponent does not admit 
that there is any such concomitance that what does not exist cannot 
yield any notion of it; for when the opponent speaks of anything as 
being asad-vilaksana, i.e. different-from-the-non-existent, he must 
have a notion of what is non-existent; for, if any one is to know 
anything (e.g., a jug) as being different from some other thing (e.g., 
a piece of cloth), then, previously to this, in order to know this 
difference he must have known what that thing (a jug) is^. This 
again raises the epistemological problem, whether it is possible to 
have knowledge of the non-existent. Thus it may be asked w^hether 
the sentence “I'here are horns on the head of the man*’ conveys 
any meaning; and, if it does, whether it is of any existing or of a 
non-existing entity. It cannot be the first; for then we should have 
actually seen the horns; there must be notion of the non-existent 
entity of the horn, and so it has to be admitted that we can know 
non-existent entities. It cannot be said that this is not non¬ 
existent, but only that it is indefinable {anirvacaniya)\ for, if even 
entities like the hare’s horn or man’s horn should not be regarded 
as non-existent, then from what is it intended to distinguish conch- 
shell-silver? for asad-vilaksana must be admitted to have some 
meaning; asat cannot mean “indefinable”; for in that case conch- 
shell-silver, which is described as being different from asaty would 
be definable Not only can the non-existent be the object of know ¬ 
ledge, but it can also be the subject or the object of a verb. Thus, 
when it is said “the jug is being produced, ghato jdyatCy^ this refers 


^ yo yad'iilaksanam pratyeti sa tat-pratlfumift yathd f^kata-vilaksanah pata iti 
pratltimdn devadatto f^hata-pratitirndn ityanumdndt. Nyaya-sudha, p. 57. 

nirupdkhydd iti cet tar hi tad-vailaksanyam fidma sopdkhvdnatvam eva. 
Ibid. p. 58. 
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to the non-existent jug, as being the subject of the verb “to be 
produced, for it will be shown later that Sankara’s theory 

of the previous or simultaneous existence of effects, even before the 
causal operation {sat-karya-vdda)^ is false. Therefore, since the non¬ 
existent may be known, the objection that conch-shell-silver cannot 
be non-existent, because it is known, is invalid. 

But a further objection is raised, that, while it is not denied that 
the non-existent may be known, it is denied that the non-existent 
cannot appear as directly perceived and as existent {aparoksatayd 
sattvena ca) \ as if one should find horns on the head of a man, as he 
finds them on the head of a cow. But in the case of the conch-shell- 
silver what is perceived is directly perceived as existent; so the 
conch-shell-silver must be non-existent. In answer to this the 
following may be urged: those who do not regard conch-shell- 
silver as non-existent, but as indefinable {anirvacantya), have to 
accept the appearance of identity of “this” and the silver {idam- 
rajatayoh). Illusion, according to these Sankarites, is the appearance 
of something in that which is not so [atasmhns tad iti pratyaya iti). 
This is not, of course, anyathd-khydti (a different appearance from 
the real); for the basis of the illusion {adhisthdna, as the conch-shell 
of the illusory silver) is not here false in itself, but only false in its 
appearance as silver}^ or associated with a false appearance 
(samsrsta-riipa); but the illusory appearance (adhydsta) is false both 
in itself (svarupa) and also as associated with the object before the 
observer; this is admitted by the holders of the tndyd doctrine. The 
holders of the anyathd-khydti view of illusion think that both the 
conch-shell and the silver are real, only the appearances of identity 
of conch-shell with silver and of silver with conch-shell are falseh 
This appearance of the false or the non-existent is both immediate 
(aparoksa)y as is well known to experience, and endowed with real 
existence; for otherwise no one could be moved by it [sattvena- 
pratltdii pravrttyanupapattes ca). Until the illusion is broken this 
association of the non-existent silver with the '‘this” does not differ 
in the least from the perception of real silver before the observer. 
The opponents would say that this is not a false and non-existent 
association [anyathdtvam yady asat sydt), as the Madhvas hold; but 
it is difficult to understand what they can mean by such an objec- 

^ anyathd-kli\dti-7^ddihhir adhisthdndropyayor ubhnyor api sarnsrsUi-rupenaii'a 
asattvam svanlpena tu sattvmfi ity angikrtam. Ibid. p. 58. 
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tion; for such an association of silver with the conch-shell cannot be 
real (sat), since, if it was so, why should it appear only in the case of 
illusions (bhrdnti), where the first perception is contradicted, as in 
‘‘this is not silver’*? Again, those who think that in the case of 
illusion the silver is indefinable (anirvacanlyd) may be asked what 
is the nature of that which appears as indefinable. Does it appear 
as non-existent or as illusory? It cannot be so; for then no one 
would trouble about it and try to pick it up, knowing it to be non¬ 
existent or illusory. So it has to be admitted that it appears as 
existent. I'his agrees with our experience of the illusion (“this 
silver”). The mere notion of silver is not enough to draw us 
towards it, apart from our notion of it as existing. But this has no 
real existence, since then it cannot be indefinable; if this is non¬ 
existent, then it has to be admitted that the non-existent appears in 
immediate perceptual experience and as endowed with existence. 
The opponents however may point out that this is not a right 
analysis of the situation as they understand it. For in their view the 
true “this” in the conch-shell and its association with silver is as 
indefinable as the indefinable silver itself, and so the silver in the 
appearance of silver is indefinable, and so their mutual connection 
also is indefinable. It is the reality in the conch-shell that becomes 
indefinably associated with the silver. The answer to this is that 
such a view is open to the serious defect of what is known as the 
vicious infinite {anavastha). For, when it is said that the mutual 
association (sanmirga) of “thisness” and “silverness” and the 
association of the reality of the conch-shell with the silver arc both 
indefinable, it may be asked what exactly is meant by calling them 
indefinable. It is not of the nature of ordinary phenomenal ex¬ 
perience {vydvahdrika)\ for the illusory sil ver is not of any ordinar}^ 
use. If it is illusory {prdtihhdsika), does it appear to be so or docs 
it appear as if it was of the nature of ordinary phenomenal ex¬ 
perience? If it did appear as illusory, no one would be deluded by 
it, when he knows it to be illusory, and he would not trouble to 
stoop down to pick it up. If it did appear as if it was of the nature 
of ordinary phenomenal experience, then it could not be really so; 
for then it could not be illusory. If it was not so and still appeared 
to be so, then the old point, that the non-existent can appear to 
immediate perception as existent, has to be admitted. If this 
appearance of silver as being of the nature of an object of ordinary 
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phenomenal experience is itself considered as being indefinable, 
then the same sorts of questions may again be asked about it, and 
the series will be infinite; this would be a true case of a vicious 
infinite, and not like the harmless infinite of the seed and the shoot; 
for here, unless the previous series is satisfactorily taken as giving 
a definite solution, the succeeding series cannot be solved, and that 
again depends in a similar way on another, and that on another and 
so on, and so no solution is possible at any stage^. Therefore the old 
view that even the unreal and the non-existent may appear as the 
real and the existent has to be accepted; and the world-appearance 
should not be considered as indefinable {anirvacanlya). 

Interpretation of Brahma-sutra i. 1.2. 

The literal translation of the second siitra, janmady asya yatahy 
is “from which production, etc., of this’\ The purport of Sankara's 
commentar}^ on this stltra may briefly be stated as follows: “Produc¬ 
tion, etc.” means production, existence and destruction. Produc¬ 
tion, existence and destruction of this world-appearance, which is 
so great, so orderly and so diversified, is from that ultimate cause, 
God (Isvara); and neither the paramdniis nor the inanimate prakrti 
can be its cause. This rule is not intended to stand as an inference 
in favour of the existence of God, but is merel} the description of 
the purport of the Upanisad texts on the nature of I3rahman^; for 
the ultimate grasp of the nature of Brahman, which is beyond the 
range of our sense-organs, can only come through the right com¬ 
prehension of the meaning of Upanisad texts. 

Jaya-tirtha, in commenting on the Bhdsya of Madhva and the 
Amivydkhydnay follows Madhva in explaining this sutra as a 
definition {laksana) of Brahman, intended to differentiate Him from 
beings of His class, viz., the souls {jtva)y and inanimate objects, 
which belong to a different class. The idea is that that from which 
the production, etc., of the world takes place is Brahman, and there 
are important huti texts which say that the world was produced 
from Brahman^. It has already been pointed out that by “pro- 

’ Nyaya-sudha, p. 59. 

“ jatiniddi-siitratn ndnuni(inopany<isd.Yth(ini kini tarhi X’eddTita-vdkya-pradar- 
suTJdrthant. 

Jaya-tirtha refers to another interpretation of the siltra as janma adyasya 
hircinycigat'hhfjsvo yafcis tad hTuhnia, T he Tdiparyu-ccifidYikd discusses the points 
of view raised in the Nydya-sudhd and elsewhere with regard to the meaning of 
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duced, etc/’ in the sutra Sankara understood production (srsti)y 
existence {sthiti) and destruction (laya or bhanga)^ and he there 
reconciled the six stages of existent things (hhava-vikd) referred to 
by Yaska in the Nirukta, such as being produced, to continue to 
exist, to grow, to change, to decay and to be destroyed, as being 
included within the three stages referred to by him; for growth and 
change are included within production (janma), and decay is in¬ 
cluded within destruction. Madhva, however, includes eight 
different categories in the term ‘‘production, etc.”; these with him 
are production (srsti), existence {sthiti)^ destruction {saynhdra), 
control (niyamd)^ knowledge {jiidna), ignorance {ajndna), bondage 
{bandha) and release {moksay. The existence of all these qualities 
implies the fullness of qualities signified by the name Brahman. 
That single being in whom all the above-mentioned eightfold 
qualities exist is called Brahman. 

Generally two kinds of definitions are distinguished from each 
other, viz., essential {svarupalaksana) and accidental {tatastha- 
laksano). Prakasatman, the writer of the Panca-pddikd-vkmrana, 
speaks of this definition of Brahman as being of the latter type, since 
it is only in association with mdydi that Brahman can be said to be 
the cause of the production, etc., of the world-appearance. In itself 

Brahman as referred to by the word yatah. Brha, a constituent of the word 
brahman, has several technical meanings {riidhi), such as jdti (class-notion), jlva, 
Kamaldsana or Brahma, But the word is not used here in its technical sense, but 
in the etymological sense, which signifies the entity in which there is a fullness 
of qualities; for it is only in this sense that the Upanisad texts alluded to in 
connection with this siitra and the previous one become significant. Again, on 
the basis of other texts, which speak of Him (from which everything is produced) 
as lying in the ocean, Brahman here means Visnu (as in the Samdkhya-sruti, 
dydvdprthivl paratn mania yonir apsu antah samudre), because it is only in Him 
that there is the fullness of all qualities. This characteristic would not apply to 
any of the other technical {riidhi) senses, such ns jdti or and so it is that, 

though the rudhi sense is stronger than the etymological sense (yaugika), yet the 
latter has preference here: brafima-sabdasya jiue riidhatm'pi badhaka-sadbJidvdt 
tad brahma iti sruty-uktam brahma vipiur eua {Tativa-prakdhkd). It may also be 
added that, according to the Tatlva-prakdsihd, Tatparya-candriha and other 
Madhva works, it is held that, though ordinarily brahma has the technical sense 
oi jiva, yet with scholars the word always has the technical meaning of Vi!?nu. 
Thus a distinction is drawn between the ordinary technical sense {rudhi) and the 
technical sense with scholars {vidvad-riidhi), and preference is given to the latter: 
vidusarn brahrna-sahdcna imnu-vyakti-pratiteh {Tatparya-candrikd, p. 120). 

^ Anubhdsya of Madhva or Brahma-siitra, i. 1.2. Madhva quotes for his 
authority a passage from the Skanda-purana: 

u tpatti-s thiti-sa mhdra-niya tir j ml mi m dvrtih 
bandha-tnoksarn ca purusad yasmdt sa harir ekarat. 
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it is of the nature of pure bliss (ananda\ which is also identical in 
its nature with pure knowledge h Madhva and his followers, how¬ 
ever, consider the characteristics mentioned in the sutra as essential 
and do not think that the essences of ananda and jiva are in any 
sense anything else but qualities, in which case they would not be 
essences identical with Brahman, as would be required by what may 
be called a svarupa'-laksaiia ; for ananda is as much a characteristic as 
any other characteristic is, and, if ananda could be regarded as a 
defining essence, then the characteristic of being the cause of the 
world might also be regarded as a defining essence^. If His being 
the cause involves qualities unessential to Himself, then in His 
purity He could neither be ananda, whether as a class notion, as 
a desirable feeling (anukula-vedaiid), as being the dearest one 
{parama-premaspada), or as being opposed to sorrow; for, if these 
be the nature of ananda, it must by its very nature be associated 
with inessential traits (sopadhikatvat). So knowledge also must 
express something and must therefore by its very nature be con¬ 
nected with something outside of itself {artha-prakdsdtmakatvena 
sopddhikain eva) ; for knowledge is inseparably connected with the 
knower and the known (pldnasya jndtr-jneya-sdpeksatvdt). It has 
been urged in the Panca-pddikd-vivarana that the knowledge which 
forms the essential defining characteristic of Brahman is all- 
illuminating revelation which is not in any way conditioned by its 
being dependent on, or its being inseparably connected with, 
objects‘h But the fact that it can reveal everything implies posses¬ 
sion of power, and this power is necessarily connected with the 
object with reference to which it is effective. Moreover, if any 
power can be considered as being an essential defining charac¬ 
teristic, then the power of producing the world and of affecting it 
in other ways (as referred to in the sutra) might also be considered 
as an essential defining characteristic^. The objection, that the 
essence {svarupa) of anything cannot be expressed by a reference to 
anything other than itself, is not valid; for a thing wholly unrelated 

^ Pahca-padika-vi'i'arcwa, pp. 222-3. 

" dnandam laksanam iti cct tariu jagat-kdranatn lakmnam astu. 

TCitpciryd-randrikd, p. 140. 

^ (ififfUJ sciTi'djud-Siihdi-tui sdV7'd7'{ih/iusd-ksufH(iffi " tjH(ipti~fH(itfdfn iidityCidi- 
prahdsavad aid^ayopddhikajn I'tjiidnain eva brativia-svarupa-laksafiaru. 

Panca-pddikd-vivaraiia, p. 210. 

* samarthyasya iakti-rnpatvad. visayn-nirUpyatvac ca, japuj-janamidi- 
sdmarthyasyaiva si'arupa-laksanatj’opapattcs ca. '1 atparya-camhtkd, p. 141. 
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to, and devoid of all reference to, any other thing cannot be known 
{svarupasya sva-vedyatvat). It is further held by the opponents that 
an accidental defining characteristic like that of the Brahman being 
the cause of the world {tatastha^laksana) —as, for example, indi¬ 
cating a house by a temporary association, as that of a crow sitting 
on the roof of it—is not an inherent and intrinsic characteristic 
{ananvayi), whereas an essential characteristic like ananda is an 
inherent and intrinsic constituent {kdrydnvayl) of the thing. But 
such an objection cannot rule out the causality, etc., of Brahman as 
being inessential; for we want to know Braliman in its essence as the 
cause or kdrana of the world, as much as by any other characteristic. 
The essential feature of Brahman is its fullness of qualities, as the 
ultimate cause of production, etc., and these are in no sense less 
essential than His nature as ananda. Like the power of burning in 
fire, these powers of world-creation, etc., are coextensive with the 
essence of Brahman. It is indeed surprising, says Vyasa-tirtlia, that 
the Sankarites should enter into any long discussion with regard to 
the distinction of essential and accidental definitions; for all defini¬ 
tions mean the making known of object by its distinctive charac¬ 
teristics such as are well knownBut, as the Sankarites believe in 
absolutely unqualified Brahman, how do they undertake to define 
it? All definitions must proceed through tfie means of known 
qualities'^. Whether a definition {laksana) be svarupa or tatastha, 
it must proceed by way of enumerating distinctive characteristic 
qualities; and, as the Brahman of the opponents has no qualities, it 
cannot be defined at all. 

Ramanuja in his interpretation of this siltra asserted that tiie 
characteristic qualities and powers of Brahman referred to in the 
sutra belong to Brahman as He is immanent; but the Upanisads also 
define Him in His essential characteristic features, as transcendent, 
by speaking of Him as being truth, knowledge, the infinite {satyam 
jndnam anantam brahma); and this distinguishes Him from the 
souls and inanimate objects, which also are held within Him. But 
Vyasa-tirtha points out that Madhva has by implication denied this 
in his Anuvydkhydna, where he distinctly asserted the causality of 


* prasiddhasya asadharana-dharmasya laksanatvena \ also asadharana-dharmo 
hi laksanam parikirtyate. Tatparya-candiika, pp. 140, 143. 

2 svarupem vd tatastham vd laksanam bhcdakain inatarn 

sajatiyad vijdtiydt tac~cddvaiti~mate katham. Ibid. p. 143. 
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Brahman as its own intrinsic constitutive definition^. Vyasa-tirtha 
says that in defence of the Ramanuja point of view it may be urged 
that, as a special form of a jug would diflFerentiate it from all other 
things, yet its possession of smell constitutes its nature as earth, 
so, though causality, etc., differentiate Brahman from others, yet it 
is His nature as truth, knowledge and infinite that really dif¬ 
ferentiates Him from souls and inanimate objects. But Vyasa-tirtha 
contends that this is wrong, since the special form of a jug dif¬ 
ferentiates it from cloth, etc., and not from earth; an earthen jug 
is itself earth; but the special form which distinguishes an earthen 
jug from other objects (such as cloth, etc.) also by that very fact 
shows that it belongs to a class different from them. Here also the 
causality which differentiates Brahman from souls, etc., also shows 
that He is different in nature from them. So the fact that Brahman 
is the ultimate cause of production, etc., constitutes its essential 
defining characteristic. He, Brahman, not only possesses these 
qualities, but in reality His qualities are infinite, and their possession 
forms His defining characteristic {anmita-guna-sattvam eva 
brahrnano laksanamY^, 

The two principal Vedanta texts by which the Sahkarites seek 
to establish their theory of absolute monism {advaita) are “that art 
thou’' {tat tvarn asi) and “Brahma is truth, knowledge, infinite” 
(satyam jiidnam an ant am brahma). Now Madhva urges that, since 
these may also be otherwise interpreted directly (rnukhydrtha) on 
the basis of difference, it is not proper to explain them on the basis 
of non-difference with an indirect and distant meaning (laksana)'^. 
The Nydya-sudhd points out that with the monistic interpretation 
the difficulty arises, how to identify the qualityless {nirguna) with 
the qualified {saguna), as in the case of the souls; the qualityless is 
indeterminable by itself {nirguna syaiva nirupayitum asakyatvdt)'^. 
If this nirguna brahma were entirely different from the saguna 
Brahma or Isvara acknowledged by the Sahkarites, then there would 
be a duality; if the relation is held to be indefinable {anirvacaniya)y 


^ asyodbhavddi-hetutvam saksad eva sva-laksamwi. Op. ctt. 

Nydya-sudhd^ p. 107. 

hhedeiiaira tu rfiukiiydrtha-sanibhave laksanarn kutah. Aniwydkhydria, p. 5. 
nanu abhedam updddya sutra-laksatia?n vd dsrayanlya-bhedatn updddyu 
mukhya-vrttir na iti sandihyate; z^ayatn tu brumahy dvttiya eva paksah sreydn. 
Nydya-sudhdy p. loi. 

^ Ibid. p. 102. 
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then the criticisms against the indehnable suggested in the hrst 
sUtra apply to hi If, however, it is urged that the unity or 
identity referred to in the above passages is with regard to the 
Brahman as pure self-revealing intelligence and the same element 
as forming the principal reality of jiva, then it becomes difficult to 
understand how the Upanisads can have the presumption of re¬ 
vealing the self-revealing intelligence^. Moreover, it may be 
objected that, if the Brahman is nothing else but pure intelligence, 
then its “unity” with jwa as taught by the Upanisads, being 
different from Brahman, is false; for “unity” is not pure intelligence, 
and, if unity is false, then duality becomes true. If the “unity” was 
identical with pure intelligence, then with the self-shining of pure 
intelligence there would be the self-shining of “unity” too, and 
even for expressing the “unity” it would not be necessary to take 
the help of the Upanisads or of anything else. 

Another question of importance arises in connection with the 
attribution of the epithets “truth,” “knowledge,” “infinite” to 
Brahman. Is Brahman, to whom all these qualities arc attributed, 
a simple unity in Himself, or is He a complex of many qualities, 
truth, knowledge, infinite, etc., which have different connotations 
and are not synonymous? Pure intelligence [caitanya) is one, but 
these epithets are many. How can we conceive the one caitanya to 
coexist in itself with the many attributes which are said to belong 
to it? How is the plurality of these attributes to be implied in the 
unity of the one^? d'o this the answer that Madhva gives in his 
Anuvydkhydna, which is further explained by Jaya-tirtha, is that it 
has to be admitted that in the unity of Brahman there is some special 
virtue {atisaya) which represents difference and serves its purpose; 
there is no other way of solving the difficulty, and this is the only 
solution left {gaiy-antardhhdvdd arthdpaityd). This special virtue, 
which serves to hold and reconcile plurality without sacrificing its 

^ In such L'panisad passages as saksl ret heialo nir}>unas ca {tSvet. vi. ii) the 
word nirgum/, “ qualitj less,’* could be given a modified meaning, in view of the 
fact that the strict direct meaning is not possible even in the coritext of the 
sentence; for in the very passage itself the brahman is said to be not only nirguna, 
but scikst (direct perceiver) also, and this is evidently a guna. It is not possible 
to attribute a guna and to call it nirguna at the same time. Nyaya-sudha^ p. 102. 

n aprakdsa-caitanyatmakam ca sastra-pratipddyain ceti ‘lydhatam. 

Ibid. p. 103. 

caitanyam ekatn satyatvadlny anekdni iti sarnkhyd-vailaksaftyam ityddi- 
bhedakdrydni edvagamyante. Ibid. p. 106. 
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unity, is called by the Madhvas visesa\ this visesa exists not only in 
Brahman, but in all other things. Thus, for example, a cloth is not 
different from its whiteness, since both of them form one indis¬ 
soluble whole. So it has to be admitted that there is in cloth such 
a special virtue, a v/sesa, by which it remains one with itself and yet 
shows the plurality of qualities with which it is sure to form a whole. 
These viiesas are infinite in number in the infinite number of 
objects, though there is no intrinsic difference in the nature of these 
visesas. Each whole or unity may be said to possess as many 
visesas as there are qualities through which it expresses itself, and 
each of these visesas is different from the others according to the 
difference of the quality with which it is associated; but these 
visesas are not considered as requiring other visesas for their con¬ 
nection with the thing, and so there is no vicious infinite [ana- 
vasthd). So there is not only one visesa in each thing, but there are 
as many visesas as there are different qualities unified with it^. 

The result attained by the first two stltras, then, is that Brahman, 
as defined by the second siitray is the object of enquiry for those 
who seek release. 

Interpretation of Brahma-sutra i. i. 3-4. 

Sankara gives two interpretations of this siltra^ sdstra-yonitvdt 
(“because of its being scripture-cause”), expounding the com¬ 
pound “scripture-cause” in two ways, first, as “the cause of the 
scriptures,” secondly as “that of which the scripture is the cause or 
source of revelation or pramdnay The force of the first meaning is 
that Brahman is omniscient not only as being the cause of the pro¬ 
duction, etc., of the world, but also as being the cause of the 
revelation of the Vedas, since no one but an omniscient being could 
be the source of the Vedas, which are the greatest repository of 
knowledge unfathomable by human intellect. 1 he second meaning 
suggests that it is the Vedas only which can prove to us that Brahman 
is the cause of the production, etc., of the world 

^ tepy ukta~laksana~vtsc^n asesatopi z'astusu pratyekam anantdh santy ato 
nokta-dosdz'akdsah; ananta iti upalakscmam; yatra ydvanto zyavahdrds tatra 
tdzjanto visesa iti jiidtavyam. Ibid. p. 106. 

It may be noted in this connection that the ]Madhv’’as were more or less forced 
to this position of accepting the z'tsesas, as they could not accept the samavdya 
relation of the Nydya-vaisesika, which is rejected b\ the Brahma-suit as. 

“ sdstrad eva pramdndj jagato janmddt-kdranam brahma adhigamyate. 

Bhd^ya of bahkara, 1. i. 3. 
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The Madhvas accept the second meaning and object to the 
first, on the ground that His being the source of the Vedas does not 
in any way add anything to His omniscience beyond what was 
implied in His being the cause of the production, etc., of the world, 
as described in the first sutra^. The commentators on Madhva's 
Bhdsya and Anuvydkhycina^ Jaya-tirtha, Vyasa-tirtha and others, 
following Madhva’s explicit statements, argue in detail that the 
word “scripture” (sdstrci) in the sUtra means the Vedas Rk, 
Sdman, Yajus and Atharva^ and not the Saiva dgamas, which hold 
that Siva is the cause of the production, etc., of the worldThe 
Madhva commentators try to emphasize the fact that inference by 
itself is helpless to prove Brahman to be the cause of the production, 
etc., of the world. 

Sutra I. 1.4. Sankara here supposes a mtmdmsd objection that 
the Vedas cannot have for their purport the establishing of Brahman, 
since they are always interested in orders and prohibitions with 
reference to some kind of action. He refutes it by saying that a 
proper textual study of the Upanisads shows that their principal 
purport is the establishing of pure Brahman, and that it has no con¬ 
nection whatever with the performance of any action. 

Madhva holds that this siltra {tat tu sarnanvaydt, “that however 
through proper relationing”) means that it is intended to indicate 
that all the scriptures (sdstra) agree in holding Visnu as Bra liman 
and the ultimate cause, and not Siva or any other gods, as held by 


^ katham ca ananta-paddrthakasya prapaiicasya kartrtvena na sphufam 
tad-eka-desa-veda-karanatvena spJiutlbhavisyati sarvajiiani. Jaya-tirtha further 
argues that there is no such concomitance whereby from the authorship of the 
Vedas omniscience can be inferred. Again, if the authorship of the Vedas means 
the literary composition representing facts known by sense experience or 
inference, it must be admitted that the Vedas have been composed like any other 
ordinary book (pauruseya); and, if the authorship means only utterance like that 
by a teacher, that may not mean even a thorough knowledge of the contents of 
the Vedas. Nyaya-siidhu, pp. 111, J12. 

~ The other scriptures which the Madhvas admitted as authoritative are the 
Pancardtra^ MahdbJidrata and Rdtndyana and not the Sdmkhya^ Yo^a or 
Pdsupata. Thus Madhva says in his Bhdsya: J^g-yajuh-sdmdtharvas ca bhdraiani 
pahea-rdtrakam, 7 nfda-rdfndyanam caiva sdstrdmty abhidhlyate. Whatever else 
agrees with these has to be accepted as valid, and the other so-called scriptures 
have to he rejected. ITc Pancardtra and the Vedas are in thorough agreement, 
and therefore the word sdstra in the siitra refers to the Paheardtra \ so that by 
declaring the validity of the Paheardtra alone the Vedas, which agree with it, 
are also accepted as valid, but everything else which is in disagreement with it is 
rejected. Thus Madhva says in his bhdsya on this siitra: veda-paheardtrayor 
aikydhhiprdyena pahea-rdtrasyaiva prdmdnyam uktam. 
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others. The mimamsd objection and Sankara’s own views are, of 
course, all rejected on grounds similar to those already dealt with 
in the first sutra^, 

A general review of the other important 
topics of the Brahma-sutras. 

On the topic (adhikarand) contained in sutras 5-11 Sankara 
suggests the following argument against the supposed Samkhya 
claim that the ultimate causality is attributed in the Upanisads 
to prakrti and not to Brahman: he says thsit prakrti is foreign to the 
Upanisads; for they speak of perceiving (iksater ndsabdajn)'^, and 
perceiving can only be true of an intelligent agent. Brahman being 
all-revealing eternal intelligence, omniscience and perceiving 
{iksati) can very well be attributed to it. The word “perceiving” 
{iksati) of the text cannot be otherwise explained; for its reference 
to an intelligent agent is further emphasized by its being called 
dtman (self), a word whose application to conscious agents is well 
knownand we arc certain that the word dtman cannot mean 
prakrti; for the instruction of liberation is given to it^. Moreover, 
the whole chapter ends in the same vein, and there is no further 
correction of the sense in w'hich the dtman, etc., have been used, as 
might have been the case, if this dtman had been rejected later on 
as bearing a meaning irrelevant to the teaching of release '*. More¬ 
over, the cause referred to in the above passages is also spoken of in 
the same textual connection as being the last place of dissolution, 
to which cveiyuhing returnsMoreover, there is in all Vedanta 
texts* a complete agreement in regard to such an interpretation, 
and there are also explicit statements of the Upanisads {srutatvde 
ca Brahma-sutra, i. i. ii), which declare an Isvara to be the ulti¬ 
mate cause of the worldSo according to Sankara the purport of 
this topic is that according to these sutras Brahman is the ultimate 
cause and not prakrti, 

' Sec TCitparya-candrikd (on i. i. 4), pp. 201-4. 

" The Upani§ad passage referred to is lad aiksata hahu sydm, etc. Chdndo^ya, 

VI. 2. 3. 

gaunas cet ndtma-sahddt, Brahma-sutra, i. i. 6; see also anena jtvena 
dtmand anupravUya {Chdndogya, vi. 3. 2). 

^ tan-^nisthasyn vioksopadesat. Ibid. i. 1. 7 i text referred to. Chdndogya, 
VI. 14. 2. ^ heyatva-vacandc ca. Ibid. i. i. 8. 

svdpyaydt, ibid. 1. 1. 9; also Chdndogya, vr. 8. i. 

gati-sdmdnydt. Ibid. i. i. lo. ^ ^i^ctasratara, Vi. 9. 


I) IV 
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Madhva and his followers do not find any reference to a refuta¬ 
tion of the Sarnkhya doctrine, but a simple assertion of the fact that 
Brahman is not undescribed by the sdstras; because they themselves 
enjoin that He should be perceived^. Unless Brahman could be 
described by the sdstras, there would be no meaning in their 
reference to the possibility of discussing it. This refers to the highest 
soul, Brahman, and not only to the lower and qualified soul, because 
it is said that liberation depends on it, and it is also said that the 
final return of all things in the great dissolution takes place in it; 
the nirguna Brahman is also definitely described in the Upanisad 
texts. 

On the sixth topic (sutras 12-19) Sankara tries to prove, by a 
comparison of the several passages from the Taittirlya Upanisad 
and the supposed objections from the other Upanisads, that the 
word “blissful,” dinandamaya (in Taittirlya, ii. 5) refers to the 
supreme soul or Brahman; Madhva and his followers contend that 
the word dfiandamaya refers to Visnu and to him alone, and not to 
any other deity. All the other sutras of this adhikarana are ex¬ 
plained as giving contextual references and reasons in support of 
this interpretation-. 

' Brahma-sutra, i. i. 5. This is quite a different interpretation of the rule 
and surely not less cogent. The olyection raised against Sankara’s interpretation 
is that his reference to the Sarnkhya as being foreign to the Vedas {asahda) is not 
accepted by the adherents of the Sarnkhya, and there are certainly passages in 
the Upanisads (e.g. iv. 51) which have to he taken as distirict references to 

the Sarnkhya. Moreover, if Brahman could not be grasped and described by any 
of the pramdnas, there would be hardly any proof of its existence; it would be 
like the hare’s horn. 

^ The Nydya-sudhci points out that ^^aiikara’s commentary is based on an 
untenable hypothesis that two kinds of Brahman are referred to in the Upanisads, 
Brahman as under the cover of avidyd, and as pure Brahman. Of the Upanisad 
passages (those which refer to the former), some arc said to be for purposes of 
worship and consequent material advantage {updscmdni ohhyudaydrthdni), some 
for attaining gradually the progressive stages towards liberation {krama-mukty- 
arthdni), etc. Jayatirtha says that this theory is wholly wrong, since it is quite 
unwarrantable to hold that Brahman is of two kinds {brahviano dvairiipyasya 
aprdmdnikatvdt) \ for all the Vedanta texts refer to Narayana, the repository of all 
qualities, but some describe him as being endowed wnth omniscience, omni¬ 
potence, all-controlling power, beauty, etc., some with the negative qualities of 
being devoid of sin, sorrow, ordinary elemental bodies (prdkrta-bhdntikara- 
vi^rah(i-rahitaiz)a)y and others describe Him as unspeakable and beyond speech 
and thought (to show His deep and mysterious character); others again leave out 
all the qualities and describe Him as the one, and yet others as the soul of all 
{sarvdtmaka)] but these are all but different descriptions of the supreme person 
Vi§nu {parama-puru^a), and do not in any way refer to two different kinds of 
Brahman. It is only through a misconception (that Brahman has only a unitary 
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On the seventh topic {sutras 20, 21) Sankara discusses the 
meaning of a passage {Chandogya, i. 6. 6, 7, 8), and comes to the 
conclusion that the person referred to as being in the orb of the 
sun and the eye is supreme Brahman. But Madhva refers to a quite 
different passage and quite a different relation of contexts; and he 
holds that the indwelling person referred to in that passage is 
Narayana, the supreme lord^ On the eighth topic {sutra 22) 
Sankara discusses Chdndogya, i. 9. i, and concludes that the word 
dkdsa there does not mean elemental dkdsa, but supreme Brahman. 
Madhva also takes the same passage as being indicated by the sutra 
and comes to the same conclusion; but with him supreme Brahman 
always means Visnu. On the ninth topic {sutra 23) Sankara dis¬ 
cusses Chdndogya, i. ii. 4, 5, and concludes that the word prana 
there is used to denote Brahman and not the And'lmxry prdna, which 
is a modification of vdyu, Madhva, however, comes to the same 
conclusion with reference to the use of the word prana in another 
passage of tlie Taittirlya Aranyaka-. On the tenth topic {sutras 
24-27) Sankara discusses Chdndogyay iii. 13. 7, and concludes that 
the word jyotih there means Brahman and not ordinary light. 
Madhva does not discuss this topic in the Aniivydkhydna\ in his 
Bhdsya he comes to the same conclusion, but with reference to a 
quite different text. The 25th sutray which according to Sankara 
belongs to the tenth topic, is considered by Madhva as forming a 
separate topic, where the w^ord chandaSy meaning gdyattrl {Chdn- 
dogvUy III. 12. I, gdyattrl vd idarn sarvarn bhutaniy ''gdyattrl is all 
this”), means Visnu and not the metre of that name or the com¬ 
bination of letters forming that metre. The next and last topic of 
the first chapter of the first book {sutras 28-31) is explained by 
Sankara as referring to the Kausltaki passage in. i. 2, 3, where the 
word prdna is said by him to refer to Brahman, and not to any air 
current. Madhva, how^ever, takes this topic in reference to a 

nature) that these have been so interpreted by Sankara, who had no previous 
teachers who knew^ the Vedas to guide him {tuto vydkula-lmddtiayu ^uni~ 
saffipraddya- 7 'ikcjld asruta-7'eda-7'ydkhydtdrah sarvatrdpi vedci-riipatam anusaiida- 
dhdtid vedarn chindanti). Nydya-sudhd, p. 124. 

' According to Aladhva doubt occurs in regard to the following passage of 
the Taittinya, whether the word antah-prax'isUi in it refers to the supreme self or 
to some other being: antah-pra^'tstam knrtdrayn etarn (Wtjis candrarnasi inanasa 
carantayn sahaiva santaru na vijdnanii dei^dh. Taittirlya Aranyaka, in. ii. 5. 

“ tad vai Warn prdno* bhavah; mahdn bha^^ati; prajdpateh; bhujah kanfya- 
mdnah; yaddevdm prcinaynnneveti. Ibid. 
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number of other passages occurring in the Aitareya, where the 
word prana occurs, and holds that textual comparisons show that 
the word in those passages refers to Visnu and not to ordinary air 
currents, or souls, etc. 

The second chapter of the first book has altogether seven topics 
or subjects of discussion according to both Sankara and Madhva. 
On the first topic Madhva, referring to certain Vedic passages, seeks 
to establish that they refer to Narayana as the culmination of the 
fullness of all qualities^. Though He is capable of rousing all the 
powers of all objects even from a distance, yet He in a sportive way 
[lllayd) is present everywhere and presides over the budding 
energies of all objects. It is further pointed out that the succeeding 
passages distinguish the all-pervading Brahman ivom jlvas, or souls, 
by putting the former in the accusative and the latter in the 
nominative case in such a way that there ought not to he any doubt 
that the references to the qualities of all-pervadingness, etc., arc to 
Brahman and not to the jwas^. Sankara, however, refers to an 
altogether different text {Chdndofiya, iii. 14. i) as hinted at by 
the topic and concludes, after a discussion of textual comparisons, 
that the passage alludes to Isvara and not to jlva. On the second 
topic Madhva raises with reference to Brhad-dranyaka^ 1. 2. 5, the 
doubt whether the “cats’’ {atti) refers to the destructive agency 
of Visnu or of Aditi, and decides in favour of the former, and states 
that Visnu is also often called by the name AditiSaiikara, how- 

‘ Aitareya-Aranyaka, in. 2. 3. ^ Ihid. 

^ SoiTUf iTitcTesting points on this topic are here noted hy jaya-tirtha in his 
Nydya-sudha on the AnuvydkJiydna. Thus Jaya-tirtha says that an objection may 
be made that God, bein^ the producer and the destroyer of the universe, is 
consequently eternal, but actions (kriyd) are non-eternal: and how then can the 
two contradictory qualities reside in God {nitydnilyayoh katham ahhedah sydt)} 
'The answer to the objection is that even actions in God are static {na kevaUwi 
tsvarah sthirah api tu sa tadlya-idsesa-dharnto'pi kryd-rupah stJiirah); and this is 
not impossible, since there is no proof that all actions must be of a vibratory 
{parispanda) nature (which may not exist in God). Apain, there can be no 
objection to admitting vibrations to be etcrnall)^ existing in God. As motion or 
action can as a result of continuous existence for many moments produce contacts 
and so forth, so eternally existing motion or action could produce contacts and 
separations at particular moments {yaihd aneka-kdla-varliny api kriyd kaddeit 
sauiyogadi drahhate na ydvat satti^am, tathd nitydpi kaddeit sarnyogady drahliatd?n 
ko virodhah). All actions exist eternally in God in potential form as sakti, and it is 
only when this is actualized {vyakti) that real transformations of energy and per¬ 
formance of work happen (sakti-rupena sthirah sayadd ryajyate, tadd vyavahdrdl- 
arnhanam) ] actuality is but a condition or special state of potential power (vyakti- 
sabdena sakter eva avasthdvisesasyavivakntatvdt). In this connection Jaya-tirtha 
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ever, holds that the topic relates to Katha, 1. 2. 24, and concludes 
that the eater there alluded to is Is vara and not jiva or agni^. 
The third topic relates according to both Madhva and Sankara to 
Katha, i. 3. 1, and the dual agents alluded to there are according to 
Madhva two forms of Isvara, while according to Sankara they are 
jiva and Isvara. Madhva wishes to lay stress on what he thinks the 
most important point in relation to this topic, viz., that brahma and 
jiva are, upon the cumulative evidence of the Upanisad texts, 
entirely distinct^. On the fourth topic Madhva alludes to a passage 
in Chandogya, iv. 15, where a doubt seems to arise about the 
identity of the person who is there alluded to as being seen in the 
eye, i.e., whether this person is fire {agni) or Visnu, and Madhva 
concludes on textual grounds that it is Visnu’^ Sankara also alludes 
to the same passage here; he comes to a similar conclusion, and 
holds that the person referred to is Isvara. The fifth topic is said, 
according to both Sankara and Madhva, to allude to Brhad- 
dranyakay ill. 7. i. 2, where an inner controller {antar-ydmvi) of the 
world is referred to, and it is concluded that this inner controller is 
Visnu (lisvara according to Sankara) or jiva. One of the sutras of 
this topic {sarlras-cobhaye'pi hi bhedenainam adhiyate) points out 
clearly that in both recensions of the Brhad-dranyakay iii. 7. 22 (the 
Kanvas and the Madhyandinas), the soul [sdrira) is distinctly said 
to be different from the inner controller. Sankara could not ignore 
this; but he, of course, thinks that the difference is due to the fact 
that Xho jiva is limited by the limitation of ajndnay as the unlimited 
dkeisa is by a jug {ghatdkdsavad upddhi-paricchinnatvdt). Vyasa- 
tirtha, in his Tatparya-candrikdy makes this an occasion for a severe 
criticism of the adherents of the theory of Advaita Vedanta. 


also indulges in a long argument and discussion to prove that hirma or actions 
are directly perceived and not merely inferred {pratyaksdsritmn karma praty- 
ak^am eva). 

^ ’^riic Tdtparya-raridrikd objects to Sankara’s interpretation, pointing out 
that the word caracara in the sutra is not mentioned in the text referred to, and 
the word odana in the text ought to mean destruction {sa?nhdrya). Madhva 
quotes the Skanda and Brahma-vaivarta purdnas in support of his view. 

" Madhva quotes in support of his view Brafmia-purdna, Faingi-sruti, 
Bhdllaveya^hutiy etc. i^ahkara, however, seems to be fighting w'ith an opponent 
{dk^eptrjwho held that the dual agents alluded to in the passage cannot be either 
buddhi and or jiv a and Isvara. 

® Jaya-tirtha, in his Nydya-sudhd on this topic, points out that the quality 
that we possess of being controlled by God and the necessity that He should 
always remain as the controller have also been so ordained by God. 
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He says that, if, in spite of such manifest declarations of duality, 
these sutras are otherwise explained, then even the Buddhists may 
be considered to be making a right interpretation of the sutras, if 
they explain their purport to be the unreality of everything except 
the sunya (“the Void’’). The Buddhists make their opposition from 
outside the Vedas, but the holders of the mdyd doctrine do it from 
within the Vedas and are therefore the more dangeroush The sixth 
topic is said to relate to the Mundaka, l. i. 6 (according to both 
Madhva and Sankara), and it is held by both that bhuta-yoni there 
and aksara in Mundaka, i. 1.7, refer to Visnu (Isvara according to 
Sankara) and not to prakrti or jiva. In sutra 26 {rupopanydsdc ca) 
of this topic Sankara first tries to refute a previous interpretation 
of it, attributed to Vrttikara, who is supposed to hold here (on the 
ground of the contents of the Mundaka passages (ii. i. 4) immedi¬ 
ately following it) the view that Isvara has for His self the entire 
changing universe {sarva-vikdrdtmakafh rupatii iipanyasyamdnarh 
pasydmah). With reference to sutra 21 of this topic, Vyasatirtha 
points out in his Tdtparya-candrikd that, in opposing the supposi¬ 
tion that, since only inanimate things can be the cause of other 
immediate things, it is only prakrti that can be tlie cause of this 
immediate world; Vacaspati points out that in the occurrence of 
illusions through illusory superimpositions without real change 
(vivarta) there is no condition that there should be any similarity 
between the basis of illusion {adhisthdna) and the illusion imposed 
(dropya) on it. There is nothing to prevent illusions taking place 
through the perceiver’s mental deficiencies, his ignorance or 
passions, without any similarity. The world is an illusory imposition 
on Brahman, the pure and unchangeable: 

vivartas tu prapaiicdyam brahmano parindminah 

anddi-sddhanodbhuto na sdrupyam apeksate. 

Vyasa-tirtha, of course, cannot agree to this interpretation of 
Sankara, and tries to argue on the basis of other Upanisad texts, 

^ advaitibhir vydkriyate katharn vd dvaitadusanam sutrayatdm savsiddhanta- 
-tydgam vinaiva tu yadi rnithydrthavddlni siltranityeva kartavyani, sutra-vydkhyd 
tarhi I'eda-bddhya-mithydtva^bodhako bauddhagamopi vedasya vydkhyd-rupah 
prasajyate, hauddhopi hrahma-sutram vydkhydyate yathd tathd bhavaiuiva 
mithyaisdrthah kimtu tattvam hlnyameveti klrttayet, asad-vetyadwcanam tasya 
sydt tattva-vedakam. svoktam hiitibhih sutre yatncna sadhitam rnithydrthatdm 
katharn briiydt stitrdndm bhdsyakrt svyarn. saugatd veda-bahya hi veddprdmdnva- 
vadinah, avaidika iti jhdtvd vaidikath parwarjitdh. veddn pravisya vedanam 
aprdmdnyarn prasadhayan nidyi tu yatnatas tyajyah. 
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and also on the analogy of creation given there as of a spider (and 
not of the rope-snake, as would be the case with vivarta), that it 
should be admitted that the qualified Visnu is referred to here^. 
The seventh topic is said to relate to Chandogya, v. 11, and the doubt 
arises whether the word Vaisvdnara used there refers to fire or to 
Visnu; Madhva, upon a comparison of contextual passages, decides 
in favour of the latter (Sankara prefers Isvara)^. 

The first topic of the third chapter of the first book is said to 
allude to Mundaka, ii. ii. 5, and it is held by Madhva that the 
“abode of Heaven and earth” {dyu-bhv-ddy-ayatana) refers to 
Visnu and not to Rudra. Sankara holds that it signifies Isvara and 
not prakrti, vdyu or jtvwK The second topic is said to relate to 
certain passages in the Chdndogya (such as vii. 23, 24, vii. 15, i, 
etc.), where prdna is described as great, and the conclusions of 
Madhva and Sankara respectively are that prdna here means Visnu 
and li^vara. The third topic is said to relate to Brhad-dranyaka^ in. 
8, 7, 8, where the word aksara is said to mean Visnu according to 
Madhva and Brahman according to Sankara, not “alphabetic sign,” 
which also is ordinarily meant by that word. The fourth topic 
alludes, according to Madhva, to Chdndogya^ vi. 2. i, and it is held 
that the word sat, there used, denotes Visnu and not prakrti, as the 
word aiksata (“perceived”) occurs in the same context. With 
Sankara the topic alludes to Prasna, v. 2, 5. I'his is opposed by 
Vyasa-tirtha in his Tdtparya-candrikd onttxtudX grounds'^. The fifth 
topic is said to allude to Chdndogya, viil. i. i, and the word dkdsa 
there used is said to refer to VisnuThe sixth topic is said to relate 
to the Mundaka, and the light there alluded to is said to be the light 
of brahman and not some other light or soul. The seventh topic is 

^ Jaya-tirtha discusses on this topic, in accordance with the discussions of the 
Anuvyakhyana, the reality of negative qualifications, and argues that negation, 
as otherness from, has a full substantive force. Thus such qualifications of 
lirahmim as adrsya, etc., are real qualities of Him. 

= With reference to rule 26 of this topic (i. 2. 26) i^ahkara notes a different 
reading {purusavidham apt cainam adhiyate) for that which he accepts (purusam 
api cainam adhiyate) . The former, however, is the reading accepted by Madhva. 

* In the concluding portions of the first rule of this topic J^aiikara refers to 
the views of some other interpreter as apara aha. It is hard to identify him; 
no clue is givx'n by any of the commentators on Sankara. 

^ Tatparya-candrikd, pp. 610-12. In the first rule of this topic Sankara 
quotes the view of some other interpreter, which he tries to refute. 

^ In sutra ig of this topic a different interpretation of Chandogya, vm. 11, 
by some other interpreter is referred to by Saiikara. He also refers in this sutra 
to more than one interpretation of the Bralwia-sutra. 
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said to allude to Kafha, ii. 4. 13, and Madhva holds that the word 
“Lord” (I^vara), there used, signifies not air, but Visnu. Sankara, 
however, thinks that the difficulty is with regard to another word of 
the sentence, viz., purusa^ which according to him means L4vara and 
noi jlva. The eighth topic purports to establish that even the gods 
are entitled to higher knowledge. The tenth topic is said to allude 
to Katha^ ii. 6. 2, and it is held that the prana, which is there re¬ 
ferred to as shaking the world, is neither thunder nor wind, but 
God. The eleventh topic, according to Madhva, alludes to Brhad- 
dranyaka, iv. 3. 7, and it is held that the jyotih used there 

refers to Visnu and not to Jiva. Sankara, however, thinks that the 
topic alludes to Chdndogya, viii. 12. 3, and maintains that the word 
jyotih used there means Brahman and not the disc of the Sun. The 
twelfth topic is said to allude to Chdfidogya, viii. 14. i, and dkdh, 
as there used, is said to refer to Visnu according to Madhva and to 
Brahman according to Sankara. The thirteenth topic, according to 
Madhva, alludes to Br had-dr any aka, iv. 3. 15, and it is held that 
asanga (“untouched”) in this passage refers to Visnu and not to 
Jiva. Sankara, however, thinks that the allusion is to Brhad- 
dranyaka, iv. 3.7, and that vijndnamaya (“of the nature of conscious¬ 
ness”) refers to Brahman and not to JIva. 

The fourth chapter of the first book is divided into seven topics. 
Of these the first topic discusses the possible meaning of avyakta 
in Kafka, 1. 3. ii, and Saiikara holds that it means “human body,“ 
while Madhva says that it means Visnu and not the prakrti of the 
Sarnkhya^ The second topic, containing three sutra^, is supposed 
to allude to ^vetdsvatara, iv. 5, according to Sankara, who holds that 
it refers to the material principles of fire, water and earth and not to 

^ The word avyakta, ordinarily used to denote prakrti on account of its 
subtleness of nature, can very aptly be used to denote Brahman, who is the 
subtlest of all and who by virtue of that subtlety is the ultimate support (asraya) 
of prakrti. J^ahkara’s interpretation of aiyakta as the subtle material causes of 
the body is untenable; for, if the direct meaning of avyakta is forsaken, then there 
is nothing to object to in its referring to prakrti of the Sanikhya. The supposed 
Sarnkhya argument—that the assertion contained in the passage under discussion 
(that avyakta is superior {para) to niahat and puru^a is superior to avyakta) can 
be true only if by avyakta prakrti is meant here—is not true; for since all quali¬ 
ties o{prakrti are dependent on God, attributes which could be applied to prakrti 
could also be applied to God its master {pradhanadi^ata-paravaratvadi-dhar- 
mandm hha^avad-adhlnatvat). Tiittva-prakdsika, p. 67. 

In this topic the sutra, vadatlti cen naprdjno hi prakarandt (i. 4. 5), as read by 
Sankara, is split up by Madhva into two sutras, vadatlti cen na prdjho hi and 
prakarandt, which are counted as i. 4. 5 and i. 4. 6 respectively. 
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prakrti^; according to Madhva it is more an extension of the 
previous topic for the purpose of emphasizing the fact that, like 
many other words {camasay etc.), avyakta here means Visnu and 
not prakrti. 

With Madhva, however, the second topic begins with sutra i. 
4. 9, and not with i. 4. 8 as with Sankara. With Madhva the second 
topic is restricted to i. 4. 9 and i. 4. 10, and it alludes to a passage 
beginning vasante vasante jyotisd yajuy which is regarded by others 
as alluding to the Jyotistoma sacrifice; Madhva holds that the word 
jyotis here used does not refer to the JyoListorna sacrifice, but to 
Visnu. The third topic with both Madhva and Sankara consists of 
sutras 12, 13 and 14, and they both allude here to the same passage, 
viz., Brhad-dranyakay iv. 4. 17; Sankara thinks that it refers to the 
five vdynSy not to the twenty-five categories of the Samkhya, but 
Madhva holds that it refers to Visnu. He has been called “five’' 
[paiica-jandh), possibly on account of the existence of five important 
qualities, such as of seeing {cakmstva)y of life {prdnatva)y etc. The 
fourth topic according to Sankara conveys the view that, though there 
are many apparently contradictory statements in the Upanisads, 
there is no dispute or contradiction regarding the nature of the 
creator. Madhva, however, holds that the topic purports to establish 
that all the names, such as dkdsay vdyu, etc., of things from which 
creation is said to have been made, refer to Visnu. Madhva con¬ 
tends that the purport of the Samanvaya-sutra (i. i. 4) is that all 
words in the Upanisads refer to Visnu and Visnu alone, and it is in 
accordance with such a contention that these words {dkdsUy etc.), 
which seem to have a different meaning, should prove to refer to 
Visnu and Visnu alone. These proofs are, of course, almost always 
of a textual character, d hus, in support of this contention Madhva 
here quotes Brhad-drafiyaka, in. 7. 12, elc^ d'he fifth topic, con¬ 
sisting of I. 4. 16 (i. 4* ^5 ^tccording to Sankara), 23 (i* 4 * ^4 
according to Sankara) according to Madhva, is to the effect that 
there is no difficulty in the fact that words which in the Upanisads 
are intended to mean Visnu are seen to have in ordinary linguistic 
usage quite different meanings. Sankara, however, counts the 
topic from l. 4. 15-18 and holds that it alludes to KausUakt 
Brdhmanay iv. 19, and that the being who is there sought to be 
known is not Jiva, but Isvara; this is opposed by Vyasa Yati in his 

^ ajam ekam lohita-sukladirpiam, etc. Svetasvatara, iv. 5. 
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Tatparya-candrika on grounds of siitra context, which according 
to him does not justify a reference to the meanings of passages after 
the concluding remarks made shortly before in this very chapter^. 
The sixth topic, consisting with Sankara of i. 4. 19-22, alludes to 
Brhad-aranyaka, iv. 5. 6 and concludes that dtman there refers to 
Brahman and not to jiva enduring the cycles of samsdra, Madhva, 
however, thinks that the sixth topic (i. 4. 24-28) concludes after 
textual discussions that even those words, such as prakrti, etc., 
which are of the feminine gender, denote Visnu; for, since out 
of Visnu everything is produced, there cannot be any objection to 
words of feminine gender being applied to him. With Sankara, how¬ 
ever, the seventh topic begins with i. 4. 23-27 (Sankara’s number¬ 
ing), and in this he tries to prove that Brahman is not only the 
instrumental cause, but also the material cause [updddma-kdrana) 
of the world. To this the obvious Madhva objections are that, if 
the material cause and the instrumental cause of the universe could 
be identical, that could also have been the case with regard to a 
jug; one could assume that the potter and the mud are identical. 
Stray objections are also taken against the Bhdtnati, which supposes 
that material cause here means “the basis of illusion” {hhramd- 
dhisthdna). Sankara, however, has an eighth topic, consisting of 
only the last siitra of 1. 4, which corresponds to the seventh topic 
of Madhva, Madhva holds that the import of this topic is that such 
words as asat (“non-existent”) or sunya also denote Visnu, since 
it is by His will that non-existence or even the hare’s horn is what 
it is. Sankara, however, holds that the topic means that so far the 
attempts at refutation were directed against the Sarnkhya doctrine 
only, because this had some resemblance to the Vedanta doctrines, 
in that it agreed that cause and effect were identical and also in that 
it was partly accepted by some lawgivers, for instance Devala and 
others—while the other philosophical doctrines such as the Nyaya, 
Vaisesika, etc., which are very remote from the Vedanta, do not 
require any refutation at all. 

The first chapter of the second book contains thirteen topics. 
The whole chapter is devoted to refuting all objections from the 
point of view of the accepted works of other schools of thinkers. 
Madhva holds that the first topic is intended to refute the objections 

^ Tatparya-candrika, p. 821. Other objections also are made to ^ 5 ahkara’s 
interpretation of this topic. 
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of other schools of believers, such as the Pasupata, etc., who deny 
that Visnu is the ultimate cause of the worldBut these views have 
no validity, since these teachings are not in consonance with the 
teaching of the Vedas; all such doctrines are devoid of validity. The 
Vedas are not found to lend any support to the traditional canonical 
writings {smrti) known as the Pancardtra or to those of the 
Pasupatas or of the Yoga, except in certain parts only. Saiikara, 
however, takes this topic as refuting the opinion that the Vedic 
texts are to be explained in consonance with the Samkhya views on 
the ground that the Samkhya represents some traditional canonical 
writings deserving of our respect; if models of interpretation were 
taken from the Sanikhya, that would come into conflict with other 
canonical writings such as Manu, the Gita, etc., which deserve even 
greater respect than the Samkhya. That the Samkhya is entitled to 
respect is due to the fact that it is said to represent Kapila’s view; 
but there is no proof that this Kapila is the great sage praised in the 
Upanisads; and, if this is not so, the Saipkhya's claim to respect 
vanishes. 

The second topic of Madhva (third of Sankara) is supposed by 
him to import that no one could, on account of the unfruitfulness of 
certain Vedic sacrifices in certain cases, doubt the validity of the 
Vedas, as one could the validity of the Pasupata texts; for the Vedas 
are eternal and uncreated and, as such, are different from other 
texts. The authority of the Vedas has to be accepted on their own 
account and is independent of reference to any other text^. It under 
the circumstances, in spite of the proper performance of any 
sacrifice, the desired results are not seen to follow, that must be 
explained as being due to some defects in the performance^. The 

^ According to Madhva the topic consists of the first three sutras, while 
t^afikara has one topic for the first two siitras and another for the third sfltra 
(etena yo^ah pratyuktah), and the latter merely asserts that the arguments given 
in the first topic against the Sariikhya refute the Yoga also. 

^ Madhva mentions here the following text as being alone self-valid, quoting 
it from the Bhari^yat-purana in his Bhdsya (ii. i. 5). 

rg-yajus-sdmdtharvds ca mfila-rdmdycinajn tathd 
hhdratam panca-rdtram ca ueda ity eini sahditah 
purdndfii ca ydnlha vaiptavd nivido, vtduh 
SDatah-prdmdnyam etesdrn ?idtra ktmeid vicdryate. 

3 'Pherc is not only a discrepancy in the division of topics, and the order of 
siitras y between Madhva and Sankara, but also addition of a new sutra in Madhva s 
reading of the text of the Brahma-sutras. Thus the second topic with Madhva 
consists of the fourth and the fifth sutras only, and the third^ topic of the sixth and 
the seventh sutras. But the fifth sutra is the sixth in the f^aiikara’s text and the 
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main points of the third topic of Sankara (siitras j^-12) are as follows: 
It may be objected that the unconscious and impure world could 
not have been produced from the pure Brahman of the pure in¬ 
telligence, and that this difference of the world as impure is also 
accepted in the Vedas; but this is not a valid objection; for the 
Upanisads admit that even inanimate objects like fire, earth, etc., 
are presided over by conscious agents or deities; and such examples 
as the production of hair, nails, etc., from conscious agents and of 
living insects from inanimate cow-dung, etc., show that it is not 
impossible that the unconscious world should be produced from 
Brahman, particularly when that is so stated in the Upanisads. 
There cannot be objection that this would damage the doctrine of 
coexistence or pre-existence of effects {sat-kdrya-vdda)\ for the 
reality of the world, both in the present state and even before its 
production, consists of nothing but its nature as Brahman. In the 
state of dissolution everything returns to Brahman, and at each 
creation it all joins the world cycle, except the emancipated ones, 
as in the awakened state after dreams; and such returns of the world 
into Brahman cannot make the latter impure, just as a magician is 
not affected by his magic creations or just as the earth-forms of jug, 
etc., cannot affect their material, earth, when they are reduced 
thereto. Moreover, such objections would apply also to the ob¬ 
jectors, the Samkhyas. But, since these difficult problems which 
cannot be settled by experience cannot be solved by inference— 
for, however strongly any inference is based, a clever logician may 
still find fault with it—we have to depend here entirely on Vedic 
texts. 

The third topic of Madhva {sutras 6, 7) is supposed to raise the 
objection that the Vedas are not trustworthy, because they make 
impossible statements, e.g., that the earth spoke {inrd ahravtt); the 
objection is refuted by the answer that references to such conscious 
actions are with regard to their presiding deities {abhimdni-devatd). 
The fourth topie of Madhva {sutras 8-13) is intended to refute other 
supposed impossible assertions of the Vedas, such as that con¬ 
cerning the production from non-existence {asat)\ it is held that, 

sixth of Madhva is the fifth of Sankara. "Fhe seventh sutra of Madhva is alto¬ 
gether absent in .Sankara’s text. The third topic of f^ahkara consists siltras 4-11. 
But the topics of Madhva are as follows: second topic, su/rr/s 4, 5; third topic, 
sutras 5, 6, 7; fourth topic, sutras 8-13, the thirteenth being the twelfth of 
Sankara’s text. Sankara has for his fourth topic this sutra alone. 
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if it is urged as an answer that there may be some kind of non¬ 
existence from which on the strength of Vedic assertions production 
is possible (though it is well-known that production is impossible 
from all kinds of non-existence, e.g., a hare’s horn), yet in that case 
the state of dissolution (pralaya) would be a state of absolute non¬ 
existence {sarva sattva), and that is impossible, since all produc¬ 
tions are known to proceed from previous states of existence and all 
destructions must end in some residue^ The answer given to these 
objections is that these questions cannot be decided merely by 
argument, which can be utilized to justify all sorts of conclusions. 
Sankara’s fourth topic consists of only the twelfth siitra, which says 
that the objections of other schools of thought which are not 
generally accepted may similarly be disregarded. 

The fifth topic of Sankara {sutra ii. i. 13) is supposed by him 
to signify that the objection that the enjoyer and the enjoyable 
cannot be identified, and that therefore in a similar way Brahman 
cannot be considered as the material cause of the world, cannot 
hold, since, in spite of identity, there may still be apparent dif¬ 
ferences due to certain supposed limitations, just as, in spite of the 
identity of the sea and the waves, there are points of view from 
which they may be considered different. According to Madhva, 
however, this topic means that those texts which speak of the union 
of jlva with Brahman are to be understood after the analogy of 
ordinary mixing of water with water; here, though the water is 
indistinguishably mixed, in the sense that the two cannot be 
separated, still the two have not become one, since there has been 
an excess in quantity at least. By this it is suggested that, though the 
jtva may be inseparably lost in Brahman, yet there must be at least 
some difference l:>etween them, such that there cannot be anything 
like perfect union of the one with the other^. 

The sixth topic, consisting of the same sutras in Sankara and 
Madhva {siitras 14-20), is supposed by Sankara to affirm the 
identity of cause and effect. Brahman and the world, and to hold 
that the apparent differences are positively disproved by scriptural 
texts and arguments. Sankara holds that Chandogya^ vi. i. i, 

^ sata utpattili sasesa-T'indsas ca hi lake drsta/i. Madkva-hhdsya, ii. i. lo. 

2 It is pointed out by Vyasa-tfrtha that Sankara’s interpretation is wrong, both 
with regard to the supposed opponent’s view {purva-paksa) and as regards the 
answer {siddhdfitci) , The illustration of the sea and the waves and foam (phena- 
tarahga-'Tiydvd) is hardly allowable on the vivarta view. TdipfiTya-candrikd ^ p. 872. 
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definitely asserts the identity of Brahman with the world after the 
analogy of clay, which alone is considered to be real in all its 
modifications as jug, etc. So Brahman (like clay) alone is real and 
the world is considered to be its product (like jug, etc.). There are 
many Upanisad texts which reprove those who affirm the many as 
real. But this again contradicts ordinary experience, and the only 
compromise possible is that the many of the world have existence 
only so long as they appear, but, when once the Brahma-knowledge 
is attained, this unreal appearance vanishes like dream-experiences 
on awaking. But even from this unreal experience of the world and 
from the scriptures true Brahma-knowledge can be attained; for 
even through unreal fears real death might occur. The practical 
world {vydvahdrika) of ordinary experience exists only so long as 
the identity of the self with Brahman is not realized; but, once this 
is done, the unreal appearance of the world vanishes. The identity 
of cause and effect is also seen from the fact that it is only when the 
material cause (e.g. clay) exists that the effect (c.g. ghata) exists, and 
the effects also ultimately return to the cause. Various other reasons 
are also adduced in li. i. i8 in favour of the sat-kdrya-vdda, 
Madhva, however, takes the topic in quite a different way. Brahman 
creates the world by Himself, without any help from independent 
instruments or other accessories; for all the accessories and instru¬ 
ments are dependent upon Him for their power. Arguing against 
Saiikara’s interpretation, Vyasa-tirtha says that the unreal world 
cannot be identified with Brahman {anrtasya visrasya satya- 
hrahmdbheddyogdt). Moreover, ahheda cannot be taken in the sense 
in which the Bhdmati takes it, namely, as meaning not “identity”, 
but simply “want of difference’"; for want of difference and identity 
are the same thing [bhedahhave abhedadhramiydt). Moreover, if 
there is no difference {bheda)^ then one cannot be called true and 
the other false {bheddbhdve satydnrta-vyavasthdyogdc ca). The 
better course therefore is to admit both difference and non- 
difference. It cannot be said that ananyatva (“no-other-ness”) is 
the same as imposition on Brahman {brahmany dropitatvam). What 
Vyasa-tirtha wants to convey by all this is that, even if the Upanisads 
proclaim the identity of Brahman and the world, not only does such 
an identity go against Sankara’s accepted thesis that the world is 
unreal and untrue and hence cannot be identified with Brahman, 
but his explanation that “identity” means illusory imposition 
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(dropa) is unacceptable, since no one thinks the conch-shell to be 
identical with its illusory imposed silver. There are no grounds for 
holding that knowledge of the basis should necessarily involve 
knowledge of the imposed, and so the former cannot be considered 
as the essence of the latter; and the knowledge of earth does not 
remove the knowledge of jug, etc., nor does knowledge of earth 
imply knowledge of its form as jug^. Jaya-tirtha in his Nyaya-sudha 
on this topic formulates the causal doctrine of the Madhva school 
as being bhedahheda theory, which means that effect is in some ways 
identical with cause and in other ways different. Thus it opposes 
both the extremes—the complete difference of cause and effect as 
in Nyaya, and their complete identity as in Sankara or the 
Sarnkhya. He argues that, if the effect were already existing 
identical with the cause, then that also would be existent previously 
in its cause, and so on till the original root cause is reached. Now, 
since the root cause is never produced or destroyed, there could be 
no production or destruction of ordinary things, such as cloth, jug, 
etc., and there could be no difference between eternal entities, such 
as soul, etc., and non-eternal entities, such as jug, etc., and causal 
operations also would be useless. Moreover, if the effect (e.g., 
cloth) is previously existent in the cause (e.g., threads), it ought to 
be perceptible; if the existence of anything which is in no way per¬ 
ceptible has to be accepted, then even the existence of a hare's horn 
has to be admitted. If the effect (e.g., cloth) were already existent, 
then it could not be produced now; the effect, again, is largely 
different from the cause; for, even wdien the effect is destroyed, the 
cause remains; the causes are many, the effect is one; and the 
utility, appearance, etc., of them both also widely vary. It is urged 
sometimes that production of the effect means its manifestation 
(zyakti) and its destruction means cessation of manifestation 
(avyakti). This manifestation and non-manifestation would then 
mean perception {iipalahdhi) and non-perception [antipalabdhi). 
That would mean that whatever is perceived at a particular time is 
produced at that time. If the effect were previously existent, why 
was it not perceived at that time? In case everything must exist, 
if it is to appear as produced, then it may be asked whether the 
manifestation (ab/iwyakti) was also existent before the appearance 

^ 7nrt-tattva-jndne'pi fat-samsthdna-7.nhsatva-r^^^^^ 
tattvato ?i(j jrldia iti vyavahdrdt. Tdtparya-candrika, p. 879. 
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of the effect; if so, then it ought to have been visible at the time; 
if the manifestation also requires another manifestation and that 
another, then there is infinite regress. The point of view of causal 
conception accepted by Jaya-tirtha is that, if the cause of production 
exists, there is production, and if sufficient cause of destruction 
exists, there is destruction. A hare’s horn is not produced, because 
there is not a sufficient cause for its production, and dtman is not 
destroyed, because there is not a sufficient cause for its destruction^. 

The seventh topic with Sankara (sutras 21-23) is said to answer 
the objection that, if Brahman 2Lndjwa are identical, then it is curious 
that Brahman should make Himself subject to old age, death, etc., 
or imprison Himself in the prison-house of this bod}^ by pointing 
out that the creator and the individual souls are not one and the 
same, since the latter represent only conditional existence, due to 
ignorance; so the same Brahman has two different forms of existence, 
as Brahman and zsjtva. According to Madhva the topic is intended 
to introduce a discussion in favour of Is vara being the creator, as 
against the view that individuals themselves are the creators. 
According to him this topic consists of s^utras 21-26; with Sankara, 
however, of sutras 24 and 25, which according to him mean that, 
on account of the existence of diverse powers, it is possible that 
from one Brahman there should be the diversified creation. Again, 
sutras 26-28 form according to Sankara the ninth topic, which 
purports to establish that it is possible that the world should be 
produced from the bodiless Brahman. The eighth topic begins with 
Madhva from the 28th sutra, as counted by him, and extends to 
the 32nd. According to Madhva the object of this topic is to refute 
the arguments urged against the all-creatorship of Visnu. Thus it 
refutes the objections that, if Brahman worked without any instru¬ 
ment, His whole being might be involved even in creating a single 
straw, etc. Everything is possible in God, who possOvSses diverse 
kinds of powder. According to Sankara sutras 30, 31, forming the 
tenth topic, maintain that Brahman possesses all powers and can 
perform everything without the aid of any sense organs. Sutras 33 
and 34 (32 and 33 of Sankara’s counting) form a new topic, wdiich 
maintains that, though all His wishes are always fulfilled, yet He 

^ yasya ca vimlsa-kdranatn vidyate tat sad api nirudhyate, na ca khara-vi^dna- 
janmani dtmavindsc vd kdranam asti iti tayor janana-vindkihhdi'ah. 

Nydya-sudhd, p. 302. 
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creates this world only in play for the good of all beings. The same 
is also here the purport of Sankara’s interpretation of this topic. 
The tenth topic, consisting of sutras 34-36, is said to maintain that 
the rewards and punishments bestowed by God upon human 
beings are regulated by Him in accordance with the virtuous and 
sinful deeds performed by them, and that He does so out of His 
own sweet will to keep Himself firm in His principle of justice, and 
therefore He cannot be said to be in any way controlled in His 
actions by the karma of human beings, nor can He be accused of 
partiality or cruelty to anyone. The same is also the purport of 
Sankara’s interpretation of this topic. The chapter ends with the 
affirmation that the fact of Visnu’s being the fullness of all good 
qualities (sadd-prapta-sarva-sad-gunam) is absolutely unimpeach¬ 
able. 

In the second chapter of the second book, which is devoted to 
the refutation of the views of other systems of Indian thought, 
Madhva and Sankara are largely in agreement. It is only in con¬ 
nexion with the twelfth topic, which f^ankara interprets as a 
refutation of the views of the Bhagavata school, that there is any 
real divergence of opinion. For Madhva and his followers try to 
justify the authority of the Pancardtra and interpret the topic 
accordingly, while Sankara interprets it as a refutation of the 
Bhagavata school. 

The third chapter of the second book begins with a topic intro¬ 
ducing a discussion of the possibility of the production of dkdsa, 
since two opposite sets of Upanisad texts are available on the sub¬ 
ject. Madhva’s followers distinguish two kinds of dkdsa, dkdsa as 
pure vacuity and dkdsa as element; according to them it is only the 
latter that is referred to in the Upanisad texts as being produced, 
while the former is described as eternal. The second, third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth topics relate to the production of air, the being [sat) 
or Brahman, fire and earth, and it is held that Brahman alone is 
originless and that everything else has come out of Him. These 
topics are almost the same in Sankara and Madhva. 1 he seventh 
topic maintains according to Madhva that Visnu is not only the 
creator, but also the destroyer of the world. According to Sankara, 
however, this topic asserts that the successive production of the 
elements from one another is due not to their own productive 
power, but to the productive power of God Himself. The eighth 
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topic holds that the destruction of elements takes place in an order 
inverse to that in which they were produced. Madhva accepts the 
same meaning of the topic. The ninth topic, according to Madhva, 
discusses whether it is true that all cases of destruction must he in 
inverse order to their production, and it is decided in the affirmative; 
the objection that, since vijiidna is produced from manas and yet 
the latter is destroyed first, these two nmist be considered as excep¬ 
tions, is not correct, since in reality vijndna is not produced out of 
manas. Manas has two senses, as “categor}^’' and as “inner organ “ 
(antahkarana), and the word vijndna also means “category” and 
“understanding” [avahodha). Where vijndna is said to rise from 
manas, it is used only in a general way, in the sense of understanding 
as arising from grasping (dlocana)-, Sankara, however, interprets 
this topic as consisting only of the 16th sutra (while Madhva takes 
the 15th and i6th sutras from this topic), asserting that the pro¬ 
duction of the sense faculties does not disturb the order of the 
production of the elements. The tenth topic of Madhva, the 17th 
sutra, is supposed to hold that there cannot be any destruction of 
Visnu. With Sankara this topic, the i6th sutra, is said to hold that 
birth and death can be spoken of only with regard to body and not 
with regard to the soul. The eleventh topic (the lyth sutra with 
fiahkara) means that the birth of jwa is true only in a special sense, 
since in reality/ftY/ has neither birth nor death. The eleventh topic, 
consisting of the i8lh and 19th sutras, gives according to Madhva 
the view that the individual souls have all been produced from God. 
According to Madhva the twelfth topic {sutras 20-27) deals with the 
measure of jivas. The topic gives, according to him, the view that 
the jiva is atomic in size and not all-pervading. Being in one place, 
it can vitalize the whole body, just as a lamp can illuminate a room 
by its light, which is a quality of the lamp; for a substance may be 
pervading by virtue of its quality^. The thirteenth topic (27th 
sutra), according to Madhva, is supposed to affirm the plurality of 
souls. The fourteenth topic {sutras 28, 29) demonstrates that 
Brahman and jlva are different. The fifteenth topic of Madhva 
shows that, though the souls are produced from God, yet they are 
not destructible. The souls are like reflections from the Brahman, 
and they therefore must persist as long as the Brahman remains and 

^ A discussion is raised here by Jaya-tirtha regarding the nature of light, and 
it is held that light is of the nature of a quality and not a substance. 
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must therefore be eternal. The conditions (upadhi) through which 
these reflections are possible are twofold, external {bdhya) and 
essential (svarupa). The external condition is destroyed, but not the 
essential oneh The souls are thus at once one with the Brahman and 
different; they depend on God for their existence and are similar 
to Him in nature. The sixteenth topic seeks to establish the nature 
of souls as consciousness and pure bliss, which are however revealed 
in their fullness only in the state of emancipation by the grace of 
God, while in our ordinary states these are veiled, as it were by 
ignorance {avidydy. The seventeenth topic seeks to reconcile the 
freedom of action of ihejiva with the ultimate agency of God. It is 
God who makes the jlvas work in accordance with their past 
karrnas, which are beginningless (anadi). Thus, though God makes 
all jiDas perform all their works, He is guided in His directorship by 
their previous karmas. The eighteenth topic seeks to establish that, 
though the jlvas arc parts of God, they are not parts in the same 
sense as the part-incarnations, the fish-incarnation, etc., are; for 
the latter are parts of essential nature {svarupdfhsa)^ whereas the 
former are not parts of an essential nature [jivdndm asvarupdiii- 
satvam)\ for, though parts, they are different from God. The 
nineteenth topic asserts that the jivas are but reflections of God. 

With .Sankara, however, these sutras yield quite different in¬ 
terpretations. Thus the twelfth topic {sfUra i8) is supposed to assert 
that even in deep sleep there is consciousness, and the circumstance 
that nothing is known in this state is due to the fact that there is no 
object of which there could be any knowledge (visayablidvcld iyam 
aceiayamdjiatd na caitanydhhdzmt). The thirteenth topic {sutras 19 - 
32) discusses upon his view the question whether, in accordance 
with the texts w^hich speak of the going out of self, the self should 
be regarded as atomic, or whether it should be regarded as all- 
pervasive; and he decides in favour of the latter, because of its 
being identical with Brahman. The fourteenth topic (sutras 33 ” 39 )> 
after considering the possible agency of mind, senses, etc., denies 
them and decides in favour of the agency of soul, and holds that the 

^ jtvnpadhir dvidha proktah svarfipani bdhya eva ca, 

bahyopddhir layatn ydti muktdv avyasya tu sthttih. 

Tattva-prakdsikd, p. iig. 

‘ eva7n jwa-s7'arupatvena niukteh piirvavi api sato jndndtianden it^vata- 
prasadencibhivyakti-nimitiena dnandl bhavati; prdg anabhivyaktatvena anubhavd- 
bhdva-prasahgdt. Ibid. p. 120. 
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buddhi and the senses are only instruments and accessories. Yet in 
the fifteenth topic {sutra 40) Sankara tries to establish this 
agency of the self, not as real, but as illusory in presence of the 
conditions of the sense-organs, intellect, etc. {iipadhi-dharma- 
dhydsenaiva dtmanah kartrtvam na svdhhdvikam). Upon the 
sixteenth topic (siltras 41 42) Sankara tries to establish the fact that 
God helps persons to perform their actions in accordance with their 
previous karma. The seventeenth topic {sutras 43-53) is interpreted 
by Sankara as stating the view that the difference between the 
selves themselves and between them and Brahman can be under¬ 
stood only by a reference to the analogy of reflection, spatial 
limitations or the like; for in reality they are one, and it is only 
through the presence of the limiting conditions that they appear to 
be diflferent. 

In the fourth chapter of the first book the first topic of both 
Sankara and Madhva describes the origin of the prdnas from 
Brahmanh The second topic of Madhva, containing the 3rd sutra 
of Sankara’s reading, describes the origin of manas from Brahman. 
The 4th sutra^ forming the third topic of Madhva, holds the 
view that speech [vdk) also is produced from Brahman, though we 
sometimes hear it spoken of as eternal, when it is applied to the 
Vedas. The 5th and the 6th sutras, forming the fourth topic, discuss 
the purports of various texts regarding the number of the prdnas, 
and hold the view that they are twelve in number. The fifth topic 
of Madhva, consisting of the 7th siitra, states the view that the 
prdnas are atomic by nature and not all-pervasive, and that hence 
there cannot be any objection to the idea of their being produced 
from Brahman. The sutras 8 and 9, forming the sixth topic, show 
the production of prdnas from Brahman. The sutras 10 and ii, 
forming the seventh topic, show that even the principal {mukhya) 
prana is dependent on Brahman for its production and existence. 
In the eighth topic, consisting of the 12th sutra, it is held that the 
modifications {vrtti) of the principal prana are like servants, so their 
functions arc also in reality derived from Brahman. The ninth 
topic, consisting of the 13th sutra, repeats textual proofs of the 
atomic character oiprana. The tenth topic, consisting of sutras 14- 

^ This topic consists according to Sankara of only four sutras, and according 
to Madhva of the first three sutras. Of these the third sutra (pratijmmuparodhdc 
ca) happens to be absent in Sankara’s reading of the Brahma-sutras. 
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16, states the view that the senses are instruments of Brahman, 
though in a remote way they may also be regarded as instruments 
of the jiva. The eleventh topic, consisting of the 17th to the 19th 
sutras, states the view that all the other \.\Ndvt pranas, excepting the 
thirteenth or the principal {miikhya) prana, are so many senses. The 
difference between these and the principal prana consists in this, 
that the work of these other pranas, though depending principally 
on Brahman, also depends on the effort oi jiva (isvara-paravasd hi 
indriyanam pravrttir jwa-prayatndpeksaiva), but the functioning 
of the niukhya prdna does not in any way depend on the individual 
souls {miikhyaprdnasya pravrttir na purusa-prayatndpeksayd). The 
twelfth topic (20th sutra) shows that all our bodies also are derived 
from Brahman. The last topic (21st siitra) instils the view that our 
bodies are made up not of one element, but of five elements. 

According to Sankara, however, the chapter is to be divided into 
nine topics, of which the first has already been described. The 
second topic {sutras 5-6) holds the view that there are eleven 
senses, and not seven only as some hold, after the analogy of seven 
pranas. The third topic (7th sutra) states that the senses are not all- 
pervasive, as the adherents of Sarhkhya hold, but are atomic by 
nature. The fourth topic (8th sutra) states that the niukhya prdna 
is a modification of Brahman, like any other prdna. The fifth topic 
{sutras 9-12) states prdna is not simply vdyu, but a subjective 
modification of it in the fivefold form, and its general function 
cannot be properly explained by reference to the individual actions 
of the separate pranas, like the movement of a cage by a concerted 
effort of each one of the birds encaged therein; for the actions of 
the pranas do not seem to be in any way concerted. As there are 
five states of mind, desire, imagination, etc., so the fwc prdiias are 
but modifications of the p>rincipal prdna. The sixth topic (13th 
sutra) states that this principal prdna is atomic by nature. The 
seventh topic {sutras 14-16) states that the pranas in their func¬ 
tioning are presided over by certain deities for their movement and 
yet these can only be for the enjoyment of \ht jivas. Ihe eighth 
topic {sutras 17-19) states that the senses (conative and cognitive) 
are different categories {tattvdntara) from the principal prdna. The 
ninth topic {sfitras 20-22) states that the jiva is not the creator, who 
is Is vara. 1 



CHAPTER XXVII 


A GENERAL REVIEW OF THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF MADHVA 

Ontology. 

I'liE philosophy of Madhva admits the categories, viz., substance 
{dravya)y quality [gima), action {kanna)y class-character (sdmdnya), 
particularity {visesa), qualified (visista) whole (anm), power (sakti), 
similarity {sddrsya) and negation {ahhavaY, Dravya is defined as 
the material cause {updddna-kdranaY^ , A dravya is a material cause 
with reference to evolutionary changes {parindma) and manifesta¬ 
tion [abhivyakti) or to both. Thus the world is subject to evolutionary 
changes, whereas God or souls can only be manifested or made 
known, but cannot undergo any evolutionary change; again, 
ignorance (avidyd) may be said to undergo evoliitionaiy" changes 
and to be the object of manifestation as well. The substances are 
said to be twenty, viz., the highest self or (jod {paramdtman), 
Laksrniy souls {jtva)y unmanifested vacuity {a.vydkrtdkdsa)y prakriiy 
the three gunaSy mahaty ahamkdray huddhiy manaSy the senses 
{indriya)y the elements {bhuta)y the element-potentials {rndtra)y 
ignorance (avidyd), speech-sounds (varna), darkness (andba-kdra), 
root-impressions (or tendencies) (vdsand), time (kdla), reflection 
(pratibimba). 

d'he qualities of Madhva are of the same nature as those of the 
Vaiscsika; but the inclusion of mental qualities, such as self-control 

’ In the Tattva-softikhydna (p. lo) it is said that reality (tattva) is twofold, 
independent {svatantra) and dependent {asvatantra)^ and elsewhere in tlu* 
Bhdsya It is said that there are four categories {padartha), viz., God, prakrti, soul 
(jlva) and matter (Jada): 

isvarcih prakrtir jlvo jadcmi ceti catu^tayam 
padfirthdndm sannidhdndt tatreso vipwrucyate. 

But the present division of Madhva’s philosophy, as admitting often categories, 
is made in view of similar kinds of division and classification used by the 
Vaiscvsika and others. 

" There is another definition of dravya^ when it is defined as the object of a 
competitive race in the second canto of Bhdgaz)ata-tdtparya, also referred to in 
the Madhva-siddhdnta-sara. Thus it is said; draz^yaw tu dravana-prapyani 
dvayor vwadamdnayoh purvarn z'cgdbhisamhandhdddkdsas tu, pradesatah. But this 
does not seem to have been further elaborated. It is hardly justifiable to seek any 
philosophical sense in this fanciful etymological meaning. 
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{sama), mercy (krpd), endurance (titiksd), strength {bala)y fear 
{bhaya)y shame {lajjd)y sagacity {gdmbhtrya), beauty {saundarya)^ 
heroism {saurya), liberality (auddrya), etc., is considered indis¬ 
pensable, and so the qualities include not only the twenty-four 
qualities of the syncretist Vaisesika, but many more. 

Actions {karma) are those which directly or indirectly lead to 
merit {punya) or demerit {pdpa). There are no actions which are 
morally absolutely indifferent; even upward motion and the like 
—which may be considered as indifferent {uddslna) karrnas —are 
indirectly the causes of merit or demerit. Karrnas are generally 
divided into three classes, as vihitUy i.e., enjoined by the sdstra, 
nisiddha, prohibited by it, and uddstnay not contemplated by it or 
indifferent. The latter is of the nature of vibration {parispanda)y and 
this is not of five kinds alone, as the Vaisesika supposes, but of 
many other kindsActions of creation, destruction, etc., in God 
are eternal in Him and form His essence {svarupa-bhiltdh); the 
contradictory actions of creation and destruction may abide in 
Him, provided that, when one is in the actual form, the other is in 
the potential form^. Actions in non-eternal things are non-eternal 
and can be directly perceived by the senses. 

The next question is regarding jdtiy or universal, which are 
considered by the Nyaya-Vaisesika as one and immutable. These 
are considered in the Madhva school as eternal only in eternal 
substances like the jIvaSy whereas in non-eternal substances they 
are considered to be destructible and limited specifically to the 
individuals where they occur. There are in destructible individuals 
no such universals, which last even when the individuals are 
destroyed. An objection is raised that, if the existence of permanent 
universals is not agreed to, then the difficulty of comprehending 
concomitance {vydpti) would be insurmountable, and hence in¬ 
ference would be impossible. The answer that is given on the side 
of Madhva is that inference is possible on the basis of similarity 
{sddrsya)y and that the acceptance of immutable universals is not 

^ 'rho syncretistic Vaise§ika view, that action is of five kinds, is described 
here; for it is held that the Vaisesika view that by simple rectilineal motion 
(gamana)^ circular motion {bhramana) or other kinds of motion could be got, is 
strongly objected to, because circular motion is not a species of rectilinear 
motion; and hence the Vaisesika classification of karma into five classes is also 
held to be inadequate. 

^ sr^ti-kdle srsti-kriyd vyakiy-dtmami variate, atiyada tu sakty-dtmand, 
evarn samhdra-kriydpi. Madhva-siddhanta-sara, p. 4. 
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necessary for that purpose; and this also applies to the compre¬ 
hension of the meaning of words: when certain objects are pointed 
out as having any particular name, that name can be extended to 
other individuals which are extremely similar to the previous 
objects which were originally associated with that name^. A dif¬ 
ference is also drawn between jdti (“universar^) and upddhi 
(“limiting condition’’) in this, that the latter is said to be that which 
depends for its comprehension upon the comprehension of some 
other primary notion, while the former is that whose comprehension 
is direct and does not depend upon the comprehension of some 
other notion^. Thus the universal of cow [gotva) is known im¬ 
mediately and directly, whereas the notion of the universal of 
“ cognizability ” [prayneyatva) can only be known through the 
previous knowledge of those things which are objects of knowledge. 
So the universal of cognizability is said to be upddhi^ and the former 
jdti. It is further objected that, if objections are taken against an 
immutable universal existing in all individuals of a class at one and 
the same time, then the same objection may be taken against the 
acceptance of similarity, which must be supposed to exist at one 
time in a number of individuals. The answer to this is that the 
relation of similarity between two or three individuals is viewed in 
Madhva philosophy as existing uniformly between the number of 
individuals so related, but not completely in any one of them. 
When two or three terms which are said to be similar exist, the 
relation of similarity is like a dyadic or triadic relation subsisting 
between the terms in mutual dependence^; the relation of simi¬ 
larity existing between a number of terms is therefore not one, but 
many, according as the relation is noted from the point of view of 
one or the other of the terms. The similarity of A to B is different 
from the similarity of B to A, and so forth {bhinndhhinnam 
sadrsyarn iti siddham). 


^ anuj^ata-dharmarn vmdpi sddriyena sarvatra vydpty’-adi-^raha-sambhavdt, 
ayam dhumah etat-sadrsas ca vahni-vydpya ity evam-kraniena zydpti-qrahah, 
“even without the l)asis of the existence of identical characteristics, compre¬ 
hension of vydpti is possible on the basis of similarity, e.g., ‘This is smoke and 
entities similar to these are associated with fire, etc.’ ” Madhva-siddhdnta-sdra, 

p. 6 . 

^ itara-nirupanddhlna-nirupanakatvam upddhi-laksanam and anya-nirupand- 
dhlna-nirupanatvatn jdtitvam. Ibid. p. 7. 

® eka-nirupitdparddhikarana-vrttitvena tri-vikrama-nydyena tat-svikdrdt, 
pratiyogitvanuyogitvadivat. Ibid, p. 6. 
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We next come to the doctrine of specific particulars {viksa) in 
the Madhva school. It supposes that every substance is made up 
of an infinite number of particulars associated with each and every 
quality that it may be supposed to possess. Thus, when the question 
arises regarding the relation of qualities to their substances (e.g., the 
relation of colour, etc., to a jug) if any quality was identical with the 
substance, then the destruction of it would mean destruction of the 
substance, and the words denoting the substance and the quality 
would mutually mean each other; but that is not so, and this dif¬ 
ficulty can be solved only on the supposition that there are specific 
particulars corresponding as the basis to each one of the qualities. 
As to the exact relation of these to their substance there are 
divergences of view, some holding that they are identical with the 
substance {ahheda), others that they are different {bheda), and 
others that they are both identical and different [bhedahheda). 
Whatever view regarding the relation of the qualities to the sub¬ 
stance is accepted, the doctrine of specific particulars {visesa) has 
to be accepted, to escape the contradiction. Thus viksas in each 
substance are numberless, corresponding to the view-points or 
qualities intended to be explained; but there are no further viksas 
for each viksa, as that would lead to an infinite regress. For a 
satisfactory explanation of the diverse external qualities of God it 
is necessary to admit eternal viksas in Him. In order to explain 
the possibility of a connection of the continuous eternal space or 
vacuity [dkdk) with finite objects like jug, etc. it is necessary to 
admit the existence of viksas in dkdsa^. It will be seen from the 
above that the acceptance of viksas becomes necessary only in those 
cases where the unity and difference of two entities, such as the 
substance and the qualities or the like, cannot otherwise be satis¬ 
factorily explained. For these cases the doctrine of viksas intro¬ 
duces some supposed particulars, or parts, to which the association 
of the quality could be referred, without referring to the whole 
substance for such association. But this docs not apply to the 
existence of viksa in the atoms; for the atoms can very well be 
admitted to have parts, and the contact with other atoms can thus 
be very easily explained without the assumption of any viksa. An 
atom may be admitted to be the smallest unit in comparison with 

* atogaganddi-vibJiu-dravyasyaghatadina sarnyoga-tadabhdvobhaya-nirvdhako 
vise^o^nanya-gatyd svlkaratiiyafi. Ibid. p. 9. 
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everything else: but that is no reason why it should not be admitted 
to be bigger than its own parts. If the atoms had not parts, they 
could not be held to combine on all their ten sides So the 
Vaisesika view, admitting visesas in atoms, has to be rejected. It is 
well worth remembering here that the Vaisesikas held that there 
were among the atoms of even the same bhuta, and also among the 
souls, such specific differences that these could be distinguished 
from one another by the yogins. These final differences, existing in 
the atoms themselves, are called visesas by the Kanada school of 
thinkers. This conception of visesa and its utility is different from 
the conception of visesa in the Madhva school^. 

Samavdya, or the relation of inherence accepted in the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika school, is discarded in the system of Madhva on almost 
the same grounds as in Sankara’s Bhdsya on the Bralnna-sutras. The 
view is that the appearance of the cause in the effect and of the 
qualities in the substance is manifestly of the nature of a relation 
and, as this relation is not contact {satnyoga), it must be a separate 
relation, viz., the relation of inherence {sarnavdya). But in the same 
way samavdya (e.g., in the sentence iha tantiisu pata-sajnavdyah) 
itself may have the appearance of existing in something else in some 
relation, and hence may be in need of further relations to relate it. 
If without any such series of relations a relation of inherence can be 
related in the manner of a quality and a substance, then that sort of 
relatedness or qualifiedness {visistatd) may serve all the purposes of 
samavdya. This brings us to the acceptance of “related” or 
“qualified” as a category separate and distinct from the categories 
of quality {guna) and substance {dravya) and the relation involved 
between the two^^ So also the whole {amsl) is not either the rela¬ 
tions or the parts or both, but a separate categoi*}'' by itself. 

Power [sakti), as a separate category, exists in four forms: 
(i) as mysterious— acintya-sakti —^as in God, (ii) causal power 


^ nnydpeksaya paramdnutve'pi svavayavapeksayd mahattvopapatteh:... kirn ca 
paramclnor avaycivdnanffikdre tasya dasadiksv abhisambandho na sydt. Madhixt- 
siddhanta-sara, p. lo. 

“ fisniad-Trisistdfidm yogindrn niiye^u tulydkrti-guna-kriyesu paramdnusu 
muktdtmasu ca anya-nimittasambhavdd yebhyo nimiltebkyah pratyddharam 
vilaksano'yam inlaksami yam iti pratyaya-vydvrittih, desa-kdla-viprakarsc ca 
paramdnau sa evdyam iti pratyabhijndnam ca bhavati te arityd visesdh. 

Prasasta-pdda-bhdsya, pp. 321-2. 

^ visistarn visesana-visesya-tatsanibandhdtiriktam avasyam anglkartavyam. 
Madhva-siddhdnta-sdra, p. ii. 
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{kdrana-sakti or sahaja-sakti), which naturally exists in things and 
by virtue of which they can produce all sorts of changes, (iii) a 
power brought about by a new operation in a thing called the 
adheya-sakti, as in an idol through the ritual operations of the 
installation ceremony {pratisthd), and (iv) the significant power of 
words (pada-sakti). Negation is said to be of three kinds: (i) the 
negation preceding a production {prdg-ahhdva), (ii) that following 
destruction {dhvamsdhhdva), (iii) as otherness [anyonydhhdva), e.g., 
there is the negation of a jug in a pot and of a pot in a jug: this is 
therefore the same as differences, which are considered as the 
essence of all things^. When things arc destroyed, their differences 
are also destroyed. But the five differences between God and souls, 
between souls themselves, between inanimate objects themselves, 
between them and God, and between them and the souls, are all 
eternal; for the differences in eternal things are eternal and in non- 
eternal things non-etcrnaf'^. The fourth kind of negation, atyantd- 
hhdva^ is the non-existence belonging to impossible entities like the 
hare’s horn. 

God, or l^aramatman, is in this system considered as the fullness 
of infinite cjualities. He is the author of creation, maintenance, 
destruction, control, knowledge, bondage, salvation, and hiding 
(^dvrti). He is omniscient, and all words in their most pervading 
and primary sense refer to Him, He is different from all material 
objects, souls and prakrti^ and has for His body knowledge and 
l)liss, and is wholly independent and one, though He may have 
diverse forms (as in Vdsudeva, Pradyimina, etc.); all such forms of 
Him arc the full manifestation of all His qualities. 

The souls (jiva) are naturally tainted with defects of ignorance, 
sorrow, fear, etc., and they arc subject to cycles of transformation. 
They are infinite in number. They are of three kinds, viz., those 
who arc fit for emancipation {mukti-yogya), e.g., gods such as 
Brahma, ^ ayu, etc., or sages, like Narada, etc., or like the ancestors 
(pifr), or kings like Ambarisa, or advanced men; these advanced 

^ hhedas tu sarva-vastundm svarupatn naijam avyayam. Ibid. p. 20. 

“ Jaya-tirtha, however, in his Nydya-sudhd, i. 4, 6 {adhikarana, p. 222), holds 
that differences (whether in eternal or in non-eternal things) are always eternal: 
11a ca kaddpi paddrtlidndm cuiyonya-tdddtmyam asti iti anitydfidrn apt bhedo nitya 
era ity dhuh. Padnianabha-tirtha also in his San-nydya-ratndvali or Anuvyd- 
khydna holds exactly the same view on the same topic (i. 4. 6): vindhrio'pi 
ghatader dhamia-rupo hhedah para-vady-ahhyupagataghatatvddi-jdtivan tiityo'- 
bhyupagantai yah. 
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souls think of God as being, bliss, knowledge and dtman. It is only 
the second class of souls that are subject to transmigration and 
suffer the pleasures of Heaven and the sufferings of Earth and Hell. 
There is a third class of beings, the demons, ghosts and the like. 
Each one of these souls is different from every other soul, and even 
in emancipation the souls differ from one another in their respective 
merits, qualifications, desires, etc. 

Next comes the consideration of unmanifested space {avydkrta 
dkdso dig-rtipah), which remains the same in creation and destruc¬ 
tion. This is, of course, different from dkdsa as element, otherwise 
called bhiitdkdsay which is a product of the tdmasa ego and is 
limited. Akdsa as space is vacuity and eternaH. 

Prakrti also is accepted in the Madhva system as the material 
cause of the material world-. Time is a direct product of it, and all 
else is produced through the series of changes which it undergoes 
through the categories of rnahaty etc. Prakrti is accepted here as a 
substance {dravya)'^ and is recognized in the Madhva system 
as what is called mdydy a consort of God, though it is called impure 
{dosa-yukta) and material (jada), evolving {parmdminl)^ though 
under the full control of God, and may thus be regarded almost as 
His will or strength {Barer icchdthavd balarn). This prakrti is to the 
world the cause of all bondage {jagabhafidhdtmikdy. The subtle 
bodies {linga-sarlra) of all living beings are formed out of the stuff 
of this prakrti- It is also the source of the three gunas {guna- 
trayddy-updddna-bhuta). It is held that during the time of the great 
creation prakrti alone existed and nothing else. At that time God 
out of His creative desire produced from prakrti in three masses 
sattva, rajas and tamas^\ It is said that rajas is double of tamas 
and sattva is double of rajas. Sattva exists by itself in its pure 
form: rajas and tamas are always mixed with each other and with 
sattva. Thus sattva exists not only in this pure form, but also as an 
element in the mixed rajas variety and tarnas variety. In the mixed 
rajas there are for each part of rajas a hundred parts of sattva and 
one hundredth part of tamas. In the tamas mixture there are for 

^ bhiitdkdsdiiriktdyu deia-kdla-paricchinndyas tarkikady-ahhimata-disa evd- 
smdkam m'ydkrtdkdsatvdt. Tdtparya-candrikdy ii. 3. 1 (p. 932). Also Nydya- 
sudhd, II. 3. I. 

2 sdk^dt paramparnyd vd 7 'ih'opdddnam prakrtih. Paddrtha-sam^raha, 93. 

Nydya-siuikd dnd Sa?i-nydya-ratndvallv>n Xht Aniivydkhydna, ii. i.6(p.2i). 

^ Bhdgax ata-tdtparya, iii. 10. 9 (p. 29). ^ Madhva-siddhanta-sdra, p. 36. 
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each part of tamas ten parts of sattva and one-tenth part of rajas. 
At the time of the world-dissolution {vilaya) ten parts return to 
sattva and one part to rajas with one part in tarnas. The evolution 
of the mahat-tattva takes place immediately after the production 
of the three gunas, when the entire amount of the produced rajas 
becomes mixed with tamas \ the mahat-tattva is constituted of three 
parts of rajas and one part of tamas. With reference to the later 
derivatives this mahat-tattva is called sattva'^. In the category 
ahanikdra (that which is derived immediately after mahat) there is 
for every ten parts of sattva one part of rajas and a tenth part of 
tamas. From the sattva of the tamas part of it the inanas, etc., are 
produced, out of the rajas part of it the senses are produced, and 
out of the tamas the elements are produced. They are at first 
manifested as tan-mdtras, or the powers inherent in and manifested 
in the elements. As ahanikdra contains within it the materials for 
a threefold development, it is called vaikdrika^ taijasa and tdmasa 
accordingly. In the Tattva-samkhydna huddhi-tattva and manas- 
tattva are said to be two categories evolving in succession from 
ahamkdra. 7 die twenty-four categories counted from mahat are in 
this enumeration mahat^ ahamkdra., biiddhi^ manas^ the ten indriyas 
(senses), the five tan-mdtras and the five bhutas^. As buddhi is of 
two kinds, viz., buddhi as category and buddhi as knowledge, so 
manas is also regarded as being of two kinds, manas as category and 
manas as sense-organ. As sense-organ, it is both eternal and non¬ 
eternal; it is eternal in God, LaksmI, Brahma and all other souls, 

^ Bhdifaraia-tatparya, iii. 14, by Madhvacan^a. In this passap;e the original 
sattva is spoken of as being the deity Sri, the original rajas as Bhii, and the 
original ta?Tias as Durffd, and the deity which has for her root all the three is 
called Mahd-Jakpni. T’he l^ovd Janardana is beyond the^^wwrti' and their roots. 

^ There seems to be a divergence of opinion regarding the place of the evolution 
of huddhi-taitva. The view just given is found in the Tattva-samkhydna (p. 41): 
asatnsrstam 7nahdti aharri hiiddhir manah khdni dasa jfidtra-hhutdni panca ca, 
and supported in its commcntar\’ by Satyadharma VatT. d'his is also in consonance 
with Katha, \. 3. 10. Hut in the passage quoted from Madhva’s Bhdsya in the 
Madhva-siddhdnta-sdra it is said that the I'.ijiidaa-tatti a (probably the same as 
baddhi-tatWa) arises from the inahat-tattva, that from it again there is manas, and 
from manas the senses, etc.; 

vijiidna-tattvam mahatah saniutpamiam catunnukhdt, 
vijndna-tattvdc ca mano manas-tatti'dcca khadikam. 

"^^rhe way in which PadmanAbha SCiri tries to solve the difficulty in his Padartha- 
satngraha is that the buddhi-tatti'a springs directly from the mahat-tattva, but 
that it grows in association with taijasa ahamkdra {taijasdhamkdrena upacita). 1 his 
explains the precedence of ahatfikdra as given in the 1 attinjsaffikhydna. Buddhi, 
of course, is of two kinds, as knowdedge {jndna-rupa) and as category {tattva). 
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as their own essence (svarupa-bhutam) or self. The non-eternal 
rnanaSj as belonging to God, brahma, individual souls, etc., is of 
five kinds; manas, buddhi, aharnkdra, citta and cetana, which may 
also be regarded as the vrttis or functions of manas. Of these manas 
is said to be that to which is due imagination (sarrikalpa) and doubt 
(vikalpa); btiddhi is that to which is due the function of coming to 
any decision [niscaydtmikd buddhi); aharnkara is that through the 
functioning of which the unreal is thought of as real [asvarupe 
svarupa-matih), and the cause of memory is citta. The senses are 
twelve, including five cognitive, five con alive, manas and the 
sakslndriya, as htddbi is included within manas. 'Fhe senses are 
considered from two points of view, viz., from the point of view of 
their predominantly tejas materials, and as being sense-organs. 
In their aspects as certain sorts produced in course of the evolution 
of their materials they are destructible; but as sense-organs they 
are eternal in God and in all living beings. As regards the bodily 
seats of these organs, these are destructible in the case of all 
destructible beings. The internal sense of intuition {sdkst) can 
directly perceive pleasure and pain, ignorance, time and space. 
The sense-data of sounds, colours, etc., appearing through their 
respective sense-organs, are directly perceived by this sense of 
intuition. All things that transcend the domain of the senses arc 
intuited by the sense of intuition {sdksi), either as known or un¬ 
known. To consider the sdksifndna as a special source of intuitive 
knowledge, indispensable particularly for the perception of time 
and space, is indeed one of the important special features of 
Madhva’s system. In Sankara Vedanta sdksl stands as the inex¬ 
tinguishable brahma-W^t, which can be veiled by ajildna, though 
ajiidna itself is manifested in its true nature, ignorance, by the 
sdksJ^. Madhva holds that it is through the intuitive sense of sdksi 

^ yat-prasadad avidyadi sphuraty ei a diva- 7 iisam tarn apy 

apahnute'vidyd ridjndnasydsti dmkarani. 

Adraila-hruhmn-aiddhiy p. 312. 

As this work also notices, there are in Sankara Veddnta four views on the 
status of sdksi. Thus the Tatli'a-suddhi holds that it is the ligltt of Brahman, 
appearing as if it were in the /Jrv?; the Tattva-pradlpika holds that it is Isvara 
manifesting Himself in all individual souls; the Vedanta-kaumtidi holds that it is 
but a form of Isvara, a neutral entity which remains the same in all operations 
of the jli a and is of direct and immediate perception, but is also the nescience 
{avidyd) which veils it. The Kutastha-dipa considers it to be an unchangeable light 
of pure intelligence in jJt'a, w hich remains the same under all conditions and is 
hence called sdksi. 
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that an individual observes the validity of his sense-knowledge and 
of his own self as the ego (aham). Our perception of self, on this 
view, is not due to the activity of mind or to mental perception 
{manonubhava) ; for, had it been so, one might as a result of mind 
activity or mental functioning have doubted his own self; but this 
never happens, and so it has to be admitted that the perception of 
self is due to some other intuitive sense called sdksl. Sdksi thus 
always leads us to unerring and certain truths, whereas, wherever 
in knowledge there is a discriminating process and a chance of 
error, it is said to be due to mental perception^. 

The tan-mdtras are accepted in Madhvaism as the subtler 
materials of the five grosser elements (hhutas). It must be noted 
that the categories of ahainkdra and buddhi arc considered as being 
a kind of subtle material stuff, capable of being understood as 
quantities having definite quantitative measurements [parimdnaY^. 

Ignorance (avidyd) is a negative substance (dravya), which by 
(iod's will veils the natural intelligence of us all*'^. But there is no one 
common which appears in different individuals; the avidyd 

of one individual is altogether different from the of another 

individual. As such, it seems to denote our individual ignorance 
and not a generalized entity such as is found in most of the Indian 
systems; thus each person has a specific {prdtisviki) avidyd of his own. 

Time [kdla) is coexistent with all-pervading space (avydkrta 
dkdsa), and it is made directly from prakrti stuff having a more 
primeval existence than any of the derived kinds'^ It exists in itself 

' rat kvocid lyahhicdri syiit darsanarn mdnasnm hi tat. Anuvydkhyarta. 

cram sa devadatto gauro na 7y/ paramdnuh gurutiuldJdkaranam na vd iti 
samsayo mdtuianh. Madhva-siddhdtita-sdra, p. 44. 

‘ Manti-hrhaspaty-ddayas in ahaijikdirdt parirnduato hJnena buddhi-tattvena 
si'ocita-parimdnena parimita-desa-paryantam a 7 'astlutafn 7 'ipnim pasyatiti soma- 
suryam in buddhi-tattrat parimdnato hwetia manas-tatvena partmiia-desa- 
paryaritam ewasthitam 7 'ipiwn pasyatah 7 'arutiddayas tu dkdsa-vdy 7 '-ddi~hhutaih 
kramcna parimdnato dasdhtnaih parvnita-desa-paryantam ai^asthitam vtptum 
yogyatdnusdrcna paly anti. 

San-nydya-ratndvall and Madhva-suidhdiita-sdra, p. 49. 

^ atah paramesT'ara era sattvddi-giwamay-dvidymirodhitvena avidyaya 
svddhlnayd prakrtyd acuityddbhutayd s7miaktyd frrasya sva-prakdumt api svarupa- 
caitanyam apy dcchddayati. Nydya-siidhd on the topic oi jijiidsa. 

^ The o!>jection that, if time is made out of prakrti stuff, from whence would 
rnahat, etc., be evolved, is not valid; for it is only from some parts of prakrti that 
time is evolved, while it is from other parts that the categories are evolved: 
sarvatra vydptdndrii katipaya-prakrti-sukpndndrn kdlopdddnatram, kaiipaydndm 
mahad-ady-upaddnatvam katipaydndm ca mula-riipena avasthdnam. Madhva- 
siddhanta-sdra, p. 64. 
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{sva-gatd) and is, like space, the vehicle (ddhara) of everything else, 
and it is also the common cause of the production of all objects. 

Darkness {andhakdra) is also considered as a separate substance 
and not as mere negation of light. A new conception oi pratibimha 
('‘reflection’’) is introduced to denote tht jwas, who cannot have 
any existence apart from the existence of God and who cannot 
behave in any way independent of His will, and, being conscious 
entities, having wall and feeling, are essentially similar to him; 
though reflections, they are not destructible like ordinary re¬ 
flections in mirrors, but are eternal (pratibimbas tu birnbdvindbhuta- 
sat-sadrsahf. 

The system of Madhva admits the qualities {guna) more or less 
in the same way as the Nyaya-\ aisesika does; the points of dif¬ 
ference are hardly ever of any philosophical importance. Those 
w hich deserve to be mentioned will be referred to in the succeeding 
sections. 


Pramanas (ways of valid knowledge). 

Pramdna is defined as that which makes an object of know ledge 
cognizable as it is in itself {yathdrthatn pramd7iani)‘^. The function 
of pramdna consists both in making an entity object of knowledge 
through the production of knowledge {jnanafafianad vdva jneyatd- 
sampddakatvena), either directly (sdksdt) or indirectly {asdksdt)''K 
There are two functions in pramdna, viz. (i) to render an entity 
an object of knowdedge {jneya-visaytkarana) and ( 2 ) to make it cog¬ 
nizable So far as the function of making an 

entity an object of knowledge is concerned, all pramdnas directly 
perform it; it is only with reference to the second function that 
there is the distinction between the two kinds of pramdnas, kevala 
and anil, such that it is only the former that performs it directly and 
only the latter that performs it indirectly [parainpard-kramaY. 
These two functions also distinguish a pramdna from the pramdtd 
("subject”) and t\\(^ prameya ("object”), since neither the subject 

^ Padartha-satjigraha, ig3. 

^ Madhv a’s definition of pramdna in his Pramdna-laksana is elaborated by 
Jaya-tirtha in his Pramana-paddhati as jiteyam anatikrarnya vartamdnam yathd- 
vasthita?n eim jtieyavi yad visaylkaroti ndnyathd tat pramdtumi (p. 8). 

■'* Jaya-tlrtha-vijaya-tippani on the Pramana-paddhati by Janardana. 

'* Ibid. Also kevalayn visayasya jiieyatvam jhdnam upadhitaya kara?iafn tu taj- 
janakatayd sainpadayanti ity etdvantarn visesam dsritya kevaldnu-pramdna-bhedah 
samarthitah. Nyaya-sudha, ir. 1.2 (p. 249). 
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nor the object can be called the instrumental causes of knowledge, 
though they may in some sense be admitted as causes, and they do 
not cause an entity to be an object of knowledge either. Our know- 
ledge does not in any way modify an object of knowledge, but an 
entity becomes known when knowledge of it is produced. Truth, 
by which is understood exact agreement of knowledge with its 
object, belongs properly to knowledge alone {jndnasyaiva mukhyato 
ydthdrthyam). The instruments of knowledge can be called true 
(yathdrtha) only in an indirect manner, on the ground of their 
producing true knowledge (yathdrthafndna-janaka yathdrthay. 
But yet the definition properly applies to the instruments as well, 
since they are also yathdrtha in the sense that they are also directed 
to the object, just as knowledge of it is. So far as they are directed 
towards the right object of which wc have right knowledge, their 
scope of activity is in agreement with the scope or extent of the 
object of knowledge. So it is clear that pramdna is twofold: 
pramdna as true knowledge (kevala pramdna) and pramdna as 
instrument (sddhana) of knowledge (arm pramdna). This kevala 
pramdna is again twofold, as consciousness {caitanya) and as states 
(vrtti). This consciousness is described by Jaya-tirtha as superior, 
middling and inferior {tittania-madhyamddhama)^ as right, mixed, 
and wrong; the vrtti is also threefold, as perception, inference, and 
scriptures (dgama). The anu pramdna also is threefold, as percep¬ 
tion, inference and scriptures. A question arises, whether the term 
pramdna could be applied to any right knowledge which happens 
to be right only by accident (kdkatdliya) and not attained by the 
proper process of right knowledge. Thus, for example, by a mere 
guess one might say that there are five shillings in one’s friend’s 
pocket, and this knowledge might really agree with the fact that 
one’s friend has five shillings in his pocket; but, though this 
knowledge is right, it cannot be called pramdna\ for this is not due 
to the speaker’s own certain knowledge, since he had only guessed, 
which is only a form of doubt (yaktur jndnasya samsayatvena 
aprasangdty. This also applies to the case where one makes an 
inference on the basis of a misperceived hetu^ e.g., the inference of 
fire from steam or vapour mistaken for smoke. 

The value of this definition of pramdna as agreement with 
objects of knowledge (yathdrtha) is to be found in the fact that it 
1 Ibid. ^ Ibid. p. 250. 
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includes memory {smrti) of previous valid experience as valid, 
whereas most of the other systems of Indian philosophy are dis¬ 
posed so to form their definition as purposely to exclude the right 
of memory to be counted pramdna^. Salikanatha’s argument, as 
given in his Prakarana-pancikdy on the rejection of memory from 
the definition of pramdna is based on the fact that memory is 
knowledge produced only by the impressions of previous knowledge 
{purva-vijndna-sarnskdra-mdtrajam jndnam); as such, it depends 
only on previous knowledge and necessarily refers to past ex¬ 
perience, and cannot therefore refer independently to the ascertain¬ 
ment of the nature of objectsHe excludes recognition {pratya- 
bhijnd) from memory, as recognition includes in its data of origin 
direct sense contact; and he also excludes the case of a series ot 
perceptions of the same object {dhdrd-vdhika jndna) ; for though it 
involves memoiy, it also involves direct sense contact, but the 
exclusion of memory from the definition of pramdna applies only 
to pure memory, unassociated wath sense contact. The idea is that 
that which depends on or is produced only by previous knowledge 
does not directly contribute to our knowledge and is hence not 
pramdna. 

The reason why Jaya-tirtha urges the inclusion of memory is 
that memory may also agree with an object of knowledge and hence 
may rightly be called pramdna. It may be that, while I am re¬ 
membering an object, it may not still be there or it may have ceased 
to exist, but that does not affect the validity of memory :is> pramdna, 
since the object did exist at the time of previous experience referred 
to by memory, though it may not be existing at the time when the 
memoiy is produced. If it is argued that, since the object is not in 
the same condition at the time of memory as it was at the time of 
experience, memory is not valid, in that case all knowledge about 
past and future by inference or scriptures would be invalid, since 
the past and future events inferred might not exist at the time of 

1 II t rc Jaya-tlrtha refers to the definitions of the Mlmamsa as ajiddhif^atartha- 
gantr pramdmirn and as anuhhutih pramdnam. The first refers to Kurnarila’s 
definition and the second to that of Prabhakara. Kumarila defines pramdna (as 
found in the ('odand-sutra 80, §loka- 7 'drttiha) as firm knowledge {drdham vijndnam) 
produced {utpannayn) and unassociated with other knowledge {ndpi jndndntarena 
samvadam rcchati). The second definition is that of Prabhakara as quoted in 
SalikanStha’s Prakarana-paneikd, p. 42: prarndnam anuhhutih. 

^ smrtir hi tad-ity-upajdyamdnd prdetm pratUim anurudhyamdnd na svdtan- 
tryena artham paricchinatti iti na pramdnam. Prakarana-paneikd, p. 42. 
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experience. If it is argued that the object of previous knowledge 
changes its state and so cannot in its entirety be referred to as the 
object of memory, then that destroys the validity of all pramdnas \ 
for nothing can be made an object of all the pramdnas in its 
entirety. Also it cannot be objected that, if the thing does not 
change its state, then memory should grasp it as an entity which has 
not changed its state. This is not valid either; for memory does not 
grasp an object as if it had not changed its state, but as “it was so 
at that time” {taddsan tadrsa iti). Memory is absolutely indifferent 
with regard to the question whether an object has changed its state 
or not. Since memory agrees with real objective facts it has to be 
considered valid, and it is the special feature of the present definition 
that it includes memory as a valid definition, which is not done in 
other systems. The validity of memory as a pramdna is proved by 
the fact that people resort to it as valid knowledge in all their 
dealings, and only right knowledge is referred to by men {Jioka- 
vyavahdra). There is no way of establishing the validity of the 
pramdnas of perception, etc., except the ultimate testimony of 
universal human experience^. 

Moreover, even the validity of the sacred writings of Manu is 
based on the remembered purport of the Vedas, and thence they 
are called smrti-. Again, the argument that memory has no validity 
because it does not bring us any fruit (nisphald) is not right; for the 
validity depends on correctness of correspondence and not on 
fruitfulness. Want of validity (aprdmdnya) is made evident througli 
the defect of the organs or the resulting contradiction {bddhaka- 
pratyaya). It may also be noted that memory is not absolutely 
fruitless; thus the memoiy^ of happy things is pleasant and 
strengthens the root impressions also {samskdra-patana). Again, it 
is argued that that alone could be called pramdna which involves 
the knowledge of something new, and that therefore memory, 
which does not involve new knowledge, cannot be counted as 
pramdna. If it is required that an object of knowledge should be 
pramdna, then the eternal entities about which there cannot be any 
new knowledge cannot be the objects of pramdna. If the require- 


^ na hy asti pratyaksadi-pramanya-sadhakani anyad loka-vyavahdrdt. 
Nydya-sudhd, ii. i. 2 adhikarana, p. 251. 

^ te hi srutyddindnuhhutdrtham smrtvd tat-pratipddakam grantham dracayati. 
Ibid. p. 252, 
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ment of new knowledge is not considered to refer to objects of 
knowledge, but only to the method or process of knowledge, then 
the knowledge involved in continuous perception of an object 
{dharavahika jndna) could not be considered as pramdna. The 
Buddhists might, of course, answer that each new moment a new 
object is produced which is perceived; the Sarnkhya might hold 
that at each new moment all objects suffer a new change or 
parindma\ but what would the Mimarnsaka say? With him the 
object (e.g., the jug) remains the same at all successive moments. 
If it is argued that in the knowledge of an object abiding in and 
through successive moments we have at each particular moment 
a new element of time involved in it and this may constitute a 
newness of knowledge in spite of the fact that the object of know¬ 
ledge has been abiding all through the moments, the same may he 
argued in favour of memory; for it manifests objects in the present 
and has reference to the experience as having happened in the past 
(smrtir api vartamdna-taUkdlatayd anubhutam artham atlta- 
kdlatayd avagdhate). Jaya-tirtha maintains that it is not possible to 
show any necessary connection between prdmdnya (validity), and 
the requirement that the object should be previously unacquired 
(anadhigatartha) either through association {sdhaedrya), or through 
that and the want of any contradictory instance; for on the first 
ground many other things associated with prdmdnya would have 
to be claimed to be anadhigata, which they are not, and the second 
ground does not apply at least in the case of continuous knowledge 
{dhdrd'Vdhika jndna). For in the case of continuous knowledge 
successive moments are regarded pramdna in spite of there being 
in them no new knowledge. 

If it is objected “how could it be the function of pramdna to 
make an already-known object known to us’' (adhigatam evdrtham 
adhigamayatd pramdnena pistam pistam sydt), what does the objec¬ 
tion really mean? It cannot mean that in regard to a known object 
no further cognition can arise; for neither is knowledge opposed to 
knowledge, nor is want of knowledge a part of the conditions which 
produce knowledge. The objection to the rise of a second know¬ 
ledge of a known object on the ground of fruitlessness has already 
been answered. Nor can it be said that a pramdna should not be 
dependent on anything else or on any other knowledge; for that 
objection would also apply to inference, which is admitted by all 
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to be a pramdna. So pramdna should be so defined that memory 
may be included within it. Chalari-sesacarya quotes an unidentified 
scriptural text in support of the inclusion of memory in pramdna}, 
Jaya-tirtha, in a brief statement of the positive considerations which 
according to him support the inclusion of memory in pramdna, 
says that memory is true (yathdrtha). When an object appears in 
consciousness to have a definite character in a particular time and 
at a particular place and has actually that character at that time and 
at that place, then this knowledge is true or yathdrtha. Now 
memory gives us exactly this sort of knowledge; “it was so there 
at that time.” It is not the fact that at that time it was not so. 
Memory is directly produced by the mafias, and the impressions 
(samskdra) represent its mode of contact with the object. It is 
through the impressions that mind comes in contact with specific 
objects (samskdras tu manasas tad-artha-sannikarsa-rupa eva). It 
may be objected that, the object referred to by memory having 
undergone many changes and ceased in the interval to exist in its 
old state, the present memory cannot take hold of its object; the 
answer is that the objection would have some force if manas, 
unaided by any other instrument, were expected to do it; but this 
is not so. Just as the sense-organs, which are operative only in the 
present, may yet perform the operation of recognition through the 
help of the impressions {samskdra), so the manas also may be 
admitted to refer by the help of the impressions to an object which 
has changed its previous state 

'Fhe conception of pramdna is considered a subject of great 
importance in Indian philosophy. The word pramdna is used 
principally in two different senses, (i) as a valid mental act, as 
distinguished from the invalid or illusory cognitions; (ii) as the 
instruments or the collocations of circumstances which produce 
knowledge. Some account of pramdna in the latter sense has 
already been given in Vol. i, pp. 330-2. The conflicting opinions 
regarding the interpretation of pramdna as instruments of know- 

^ smriih pratyaksam aitihyarn anumdnacatustayam 

pramdnam iti vijneyam dhar?nddy-arthe mumuksubhih, 

Pramdna-candrikd, p. 4. 

saniskdra-sahakrtant manah ananuhhutdm api nivrtta-purudvasthdtn visayi- 
kunmt smaranam janayet iti ko do^ah; vartamdna-visaydni api indriyani sahakdri- 
sdmarthydt kdldntara-sambandhitdm api gocarayanti; yathd samskdra-sahakrtdni 
soy am i ty atlta-vartamdnatva-vmstaidfayapratyabhijnd-sddhanani prdkrtendri- 
ydni 7nano-i^rtti-jddnani janayanti. Pramana^paddhatiy p. 24. 
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ledge is due to the fact that diverse systems of philosophy hold 
different views regarding the nature and origin of knowledge. Thus 
the Nyaya defines pramdna as the collocation of causes which pro¬ 
duces knowledge {upalabdhi or pramd). The causes of memory are 
excluded from pramdna simply on verbal grounds, namely that 
people use the word smrti (memory) to denote knowledge produced 
merely from impressions {samskdra-mdtra-janmanah) and dis¬ 
tinguish it from pramd, or right knowledge, which agrees with its 
objects^. 

The Jains, however, consider the indication of the object as 
revealed to us {arthopadarsakatva) as pramd, and in this they differ 
from the Buddhist view which defines pramd as the actual getting 
of the object [artha-prdpakatva). The Jains hold that the actual 
getting of the object is a result oipravrtti, or effort to get it, and not 
of pramdna’^. Though through an effort undertaken at the time of 
the occurrence of knowledge and in accordance with it one may 
attain the object, yet the function of jfidna consists only in the 
indication of the object as revealed by Pramd is therefore 
according to the Jains equivalent to svdrtha-paricchitti, or the out¬ 
lining of the object, and the immediate instrument of it, or 
pramdna, is the subjective inner flash of knowledge, leading to such 
objective artha-paricchitti, or determination of objects^. Of course 
svdrtha-pariccJntti appears to be only a function of jndna and thus 
in a sense identical with it, and in that way pramdna is identical 
With, jfidiia. But it is because the objective reference is considered 


^ pramd-sdclhanam hi pramdnam na ca smrtih pramd lokddhlndvadhdrano hi 
sahddrtha-sambandhah. lokas ca samskdra-mdtra-janmanah smrter any dm upala- 
hdhim arthdvydhhicdrimrn pramdrn dcaste tasmdt tad-dhetuh pramdnam iti na 
smrti-hetu-pramhy^ah. Tdtparya-tlkdy p. 14. 

^ pravrtti-mfdd tupadeydrtha-prdptir na prarnanddhind tasydh purusecchd- 
dhma-pravrtti-prabhavatvdt. Prameya-kamala-mdrlanda, p. 7. 

^ yady apy anekasmdt jndna-ksandt pravrttau artha-prdptis tafhdpi paryd- 
locyamdnam artha-pradarsakatvam eva jiidnasya prdpakatvam ndnyat. Ibid. 

The reflection made here against the Buddhists is hardly fair; for by pravart- 
takatva they also mean pradarsakatva, though they think that the series of activities 
meant by pramdna-rydpdra is finally concluded when the object is actually got. 
"Idle idea or vijhdna only shows the object, and, when the object is shown, the 
effort is initiated and the object is got. The actual getting of the object is im¬ 
portant only in this sense, that it finally determines whether the idea is correct 
or not; for when the object which corresponds exactly to the idea is got the idea 
can be said to be correct. Nydya-bindu-tlkdy pp. 3, 4. 

* anya-nirapeksatayd svartha-paricchittisadhakatamatvad jridnam eva pra¬ 
mdnam. Prameya-karnala-martanda, p. 5. 
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here to be the essence oi pramdy xhzt jndna^ or the inner revelation 
of knov^ledge, is regarded as its instrument or pramdna and the 
external physical instruments or accessories to the production of 
knowledge noted by the Nyaya are discarded. It is the self¬ 
revelation of knowledge that leads immediately to the objective 
reference and objective determination, and the collocation of other 
accessories {sdkalya or sdmagri) can lead to it only through know¬ 
ledge h Knowledge alone can therefore be regarded as the most 
direct and immediately preceding instrument {sddhakatama). For 
similar reasons the Jains reject the Sarnkhya view oipramdna as the 
functioning of the senses {aindriya-vrtti) and the Prabhakara view 
of pramdna as the operation of the knower in the knowing process 
beneath the conscious level^. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the Buddhist 
view on this point, as explained by Dharmottara, came nearer the 
Jain view by identifying pramdna and pramdria-phala in jndna 
(“knowledge"’). Thus by pramdna Dharmottara understands the 
similarity of the idea to the object, arising out of the latter’s in¬ 
fluence, and the idea ox jndna is called x\xo pramdna-phala, though 
the similarity of the idea to the object giving rise to it is not different 
from the idea itself^. The similarity is called htxo pramdna, because 
it is by virtue of this similarity that the reference to the particular 
object of experience is possible; the knowledge of blue is possibly 
only by virtue of the similarity of the idea to the blue. 

The Madhva definition of pramdna as yathdrtha?n prarndnam 
means that by which an object is made known as it is. The instru¬ 
ment which produces it may be external sense-contact and the like, 
called here the ariupramdna corresponding to the sdmagri of the 
Nyaya, and the exercise of the intuitive function of the intuitive 
sense {kevala pramdna) of sdksl, which is identical with self. Thus 
it combines in a way the subjective view of Prabhakara and the 
Jains and the objective view of the Nyaya. 

^ For other Jain arguments in refutation of the sdmagri theory of pramdna 
in the Nyaya see Prameya-kamala-mdrtanda, pp. 2-4. 

“ etenendriya-vrtiih prarndnam ity abhidadhanah sdmkhyah pratydkhydtah... 
etena Prahkdkaro'py artha-tathdtva-prakdsako jndtr-vydpdro"judna-rfipo'pipramd- 
nam iti pratipadayan prativyiidhah patipattavyah. Ibid. p. 6. 

^ yadi tarhi jridnam pramiti-riipatvai pramdna-phalam kith tarhi prarndnam 
ity aha; arthena saha yai sdrupyam sddrsyam asya jhdnasya tat prarndnam iha... 
nanu ca ihdndd avyatiriktam sddrsyam: tatha ca sati tad eva jhdnatn prarndnam 
tad eva pramdna-phalam. Nydya-bindu-tlkd, p. 18. 
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Svatah-pramanya (self-validity of knowledge). 

In the system of Madhva the doctrine of self-validity {svatah- 
prdmdnya) means the consideration of any knowledge as valid by 
the intuitive agent (sdkst) which experiences that knowledge with¬ 
out being hindered by any defects or any other sources of obstruc¬ 
tion^. The sdkst is an intelligent and conscious perceiver which can 
intuitively perceive space and distance, and when the distance is 
such as to create a suspicion that its defect may have affected the 
nature of perception, the intelligent intuitive agent suspends its 
judgment for fear of error, and we have then what is called doubt 
{samsdyaY. Vyasa Yati, in his Tarka-tandava, expresses the idea in 
the language of the commentator of the Tattva-nirnaya by saying 
that it is the sdkst that is capable of comprehending both the know¬ 
ledge and its validity, and even when obstructed it still retains its 
power, but does not exercise it^. When there is an illusion of 
validity (prdmdnya-hhrama), the sdkst remains inactive and the 
manas, being affected by its passions of attachment, etc., makes a 
mis-perception, and the result is an illusory perception. The 
operation of the sdksi comprehending the validity of its knowledge 
is only possible when there is no obstruction through which its 
operation may be interfered with by the illusory perceptions of 
manas. Thus, though there may be doubts and illusions, yet it is 
impossible that the sdkdy experiencing knowledge, should not at the 
same time observe its validity also, in all its normal operations when 
there are no defects; otherwise there would be no certainty any¬ 
where. So the disturbing inffuence, wherever that may be, affects 
the natural power (sahaja sakti) of the sdksiy and the doubts and 
illusory perceptions are created in that case by the manas. But, 

‘ dosady-apratiruddhena jftdna-grdhaka-sdkpnd 

svatastvam jndnamdnatvanirniti-niyamo hi nah. 

Yukti-rnallikdy l. 311. 

^ yato duratva-do^eria sva-grhitena kunfhitahy 

na niscinoti prdmdnyam tatra jndna-grahe pi sva desa-stha-viprakarso 
hi duratvam 

sa ca sdk^indvagra hlturn sakyate yasinad dkdsaiydkrto hyasau. 

Ibid. I. 313, 314. 

® sdksyena jhdnarn tat-prdmdnya?n ca visaylkartutri ksamahy kintu pratibaddho 
jhdnamdtram grhitvd tat-prdmdnya-grahandya na kramatc. Tarka-tdndavUy p. 7. 

R5ghavendra-tlrtha, in commenting on this, writes: prdmdnyasya sahaja^ 
sakti-vi^ayatvam pratibandha-sthale yogyatd asti. 
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wherever there are no distracting influences at work, the sdkst 
comprehends knowledge and also its validity 

The problem of self-validity of knowledge in Mimarnsa and 
Vedanta has already been briefly discussed in the first volume of the 
present work A distinction is made between the way in which the 
notion that any knowledge is valid arises in us or is cognized by us 
{svatah-prdmdnya-jnapti) and we become aware of the validity of 
our awareness, and the way in which such validity arises by itself 
from considerations of the nature of objective grounds (svatah- 
prdmdnyotpatti). The former relates to the subjective and spon¬ 
taneous intuitive belief that our perceptions or inferences are true; 
the latter relates to the theory which objectively upholds the view 
that the conditions which have given rise to knowledge also by its 
very production certify its truth. The word prdmdnya in svatah- 
prdmdnya is used in the sense of pramdtva or true certainty. 

According to the difference of epistemological position the 
nature of the subjective apperception of the validity of our know¬ 
ledge differs. Thus, the followers of Prabhakara regard knowledge 
as self-luminous, meaning thereby that any moment of the revela¬ 
tion of knowledge involves with it the revelation of the object and 
the subject of knowledge. Any form of awareness {jndma-grdhaka\ 
such as “I am aw'are of the jug,’^ would according to this view 
carry with it also the certainty that such awareness is also true, 
independent of anything else {jndna-grdhakdtiriktdnapeksatvani). 
The followers of Kumarila, however, regard knowledge {jndna) as 
something transcendent and non-sensible {atmdriya) which can 
only be inferred by a mental state of cognition {jndtatd), such as 
“ I am aware of the jug,'' and on this view, since the mental state is 
the only thing cognized, knowledge is inferred from it and the 
validity attaching to it can be known only as a result of such 
inference. Since there is a particular form of awareness {jiidtatd) 
there must be valid knowledge. The validity attaching to knowledge 
can only be apparent, when there is an inference; it is, therefore, 
dependent on an inference made by reason of the awareness 
(jndtatd) of the particular form [ydvat-svdsraydnunnti-grdliyatvam), 

^ ?nanasd kvacid apramdydm apiprdmdnya-t'rahena sarzmtra tenatva prdmdnya- 
grahane asvarasa-prasangena pramd-rupe^u grhita-tat-tat-prdmdnye asvarasya 
ftiyamcna yathdrthasya prdjudnya-gidhakasya sdksino avasyam apekptatvdt. 
Bhdva-vildsinl, p. 50 (by Surottama-iirtha on Yukti-mallikd), 

^ A History of Indian Philosophy^ Vol. i, pp. 268 n., 372-S» 4^4- 
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The analysis of the situation produced when we know an object as 
it appears consists on this view in this, that it distinguishes know¬ 
ledge as a permanent unit which in association with the proper 
sense-contact, etc., produces the particular kinds of awareness in¬ 
volving specific and individual objectivity {yisayatd or karmatd)^ 
such as “ I know a jug.” In this view objectivity, being the product 
of knowledge, cannot be identified with knowledge. It should be 
noted that, objectivity (visayatd) remaining the same (e.g., “a jug 
on the ground” is not the same as '‘ground on the jug,” though the 
objectivity of the connected jug and ground is the same), there may 
be important differences in the nature of such objectivity through 
a difference of relations. In such cases the view held is that 
objectivity is different from knowledge; knowledge is the invariant 
(nitya) entity; objectivity remaining the same, a difference of rela¬ 
tions (prakdratd) may give rise to a difference in the nature of 
awareness (jndtatd); each jndtatd or awareness means therefore 
each specific objectivity with its specific relations; it is only this 
jndtatd that is directly and immediately perceived. Knowledge is 
therefore a transcendent entity which cannot be intuited {atlndriya), 
but can only be inferred as a factor conditioning the awareness. 
The rise of an awareness gives rise to the notion of its validity and 
the validity of knowledge (jndna) which has conditioned it^ The 
necessity of admitting a transcendent existence oi jndna, apart from 
the varying states of awareness, is due probably to the desire to 
provide a permanent subjective force, jndna, which, remaining 
identical with itself, may ultimately determine all states of aware¬ 
ness. Another important Mimarhsa exponent, Murari Misra, 
thinks that the objective knowledge (e.g., knowledge of a jug) is 
followed by the subjective self-consciousness, associating the know¬ 
ledge of the object with the self (anuvyavasdya), and it is this 
anuvyavasdya which determines the final form of knowledge re¬ 
sulting in the intuition of its own validity^. A general definition to 

' Bhdtta-cintdmani, by Gaga Bhatta, PP- 16-18. The inference, however, as 
Mathuranatha points out in his commentary on the Tattva-cintdmani on 
prdmdnya-vdda (p. 144), is not of the form, as iyamjndtatdgJiatatvavatighatatva- 
prakdraka-jndna-janyd ghntatvavati ghatatva-prakdraka-jndtatdtvdt^ but as ahatti 
jiidnavdn jndtatdvattvdt. 

^ jndnasydtlndriyataydpratyak^d-sambhavenasva-janya-jndtatd-lingakdnumiti-’ 
sdmagrl sva-ni^tha-prdmdnya-niscayitd iti Bhdttdh; jndtatd ca jndta iti pratiti- 
siddho jndnoajanya-visaya-samavetah prdkatydparandmd atirikta-paddrthavise^ah . 
Mathuranatha on Pramdna-vada-rahasya of the Tattva-cintdmani, p. 126 
(Asiatic Society’s edition). 
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cover all these three types of svatah-prdmdnya of Prabhakara, 
Kumarila Bhatta and Murari Misra is given by Gahgesa in his 
Tattva-dntdmani as follows: the validity of any knowledge (except 
in the case where a knowledge is known to be false, e.g., this know¬ 
ledge of silver is false) is communicated by the entire system of 
collocations giving rise to that knowledge and by that alone 
Vyasa-tlrtha, in discussing the value of this definition, points out 
several defects in its wording and criticizes it by saying that the 
condition imposed, that the knowledge should be communicated 
by the same system of collocating circumstances that produces the 
validity, is defective in defining the svatah-prdmdnya position, since 
the condition is fulfilled even on the paraiah-prdmdnya theory; for 
there also the conditioning circumstances which communicate to 
us the validity of any knowledge are the same which make the rise 
of knowledge possible "^I'he definition of self-validity proposed by 
Vyasa-tirtha agrees with the second alternative definition given by 
Gangesa in his Tativa-cintdmani: it dispenses with the necessity of 
admitting the collocating circumstances or conditions as producing 
knowledge; it defines self-validity of know^ledge as that charac¬ 
teristic of it which is not grasped by any knowledge having for its 
object the matter of which the validity is grasped, i.e., the same 
knowledge which grasps an object does in the same act, without 
entering into any further mediate process, grasp its validity as 
well‘d It will be seen that such a view is different from that of the 
Bhatta and Misra views of self-validity; for on the Bhatta view self¬ 
validity is affirmed of knowledge which can be inferred only and 
not directly taken with a specific awareness (as “I know this jug*’), 
and in the Misra view self-validity is affirmed only as a result of 
aiiuvyavasdya, associating the cognition with the self (as “ I know *’)^. 

^ tad-aprdmanya-grciluika-ydvaj-jndna-grahaka-sdniagrl-grdhyatvayn. Ibid. 
p. 122, 'The jftdna-grdhaka-sdmdgri is, however, different with the three Mirnamsa 
views, viz., self-luminous knowledge in the case of Prabhakara, inference in the 
case of Bhat^as and self-consciousness as anmyai'asdya in the case of Murari 
Misra. 

^ tathd ca ydi^ati prduianyavisayikd sdmagrl tad-grdhyatvam svatastDivn ity 
uktatn syat; tathd ca etddrsasvatastz'asya paratasWapaksayd sattvdt siddha- 
sddhanam. Tarka-tdndava, p. 12. 

® taj-jfidrta-uisayaka-jiidndjaiiya-jtidna-iusayatz'am ezKi svatastvam. Tarka- 
tandavay p. 15, and Tattva-cmtdfyiafu, p. 122. 

* The above definition of svatah-prarndnya, agreed to by Vyasa-tirtha, has 
been given in the Tattva-cnitdmani as a definition in which there is a general 
agreement in the views of the three schools of Miniarnsa {rnata-traya-sddhdrana ), 
it involves a special interpretation of the \NOvd jndna-znsaya in taj-jfidna-visayaka 
as jhdndnubandhi-vi^ayatdsraya (see Mathuranatha’s commentary, p. 144)* 
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Vyasa-tirtha emphasizes the view that in the absence of faults and 
doubts {dosa-sankadina andskanditah) the subjective realization of 
an objective fact carries validity with it. He points out that it is not 
correct to say that sense-contact with a larger surface of the object 
can be regarded as the cause why the knowledge so produced is 
considered as valid; for it is well known that in spite of such sense- 
contact there may be error, if there are the defects {dosa) which 
render mal-observation possible. So it is better to hold that the 
validity of knowledge arises from the datum of knowledge {jndna- 
sdmagrt) itself. Sense-contact is useful only when there are doubts 
and other obstnictions in the production of knowledge; but it does 
not by itself produce validity of knowledge^. Even the absence of 
defects is not the cause of the validity of knowledge; for the absence 
of defects is only a negative factor, which is no doubt necessary, but 
is not by any means the constitutive element of the positive realiza¬ 
tion of self-validity, which proceeds immediately and directly from 
the datum of knowledge 2. Even in spite of the presence of defects 
there might by chance be true knowledgeAll illusory knowledge, 
however, is due to the presence of defects (dosa); for in that case 
the object of which a knowledge is produced is not before us, and 
there is no actual sense contact with it. So the followers of Madhva 
hold the theory of paratah-aprdmdnya, which in their view means 
that all cases of invalid knowledge are due to sources (namely 
dosas or defects) other than the datum of knowledge'*. Vadiraja 
points out in this connection in his Yukii-mallikd that the absence 
of defect, being a qualifying characteristic of the datum of know¬ 
ledge, cannot by itself be regarded as an independent cause of right 
knowledge. In most cases of perception under normal conditions 
we have right knowledge, and it is only in special circumstances 
that there comes doubt and the necessity of scrutiny is realized. 
If in every step of knowledge there were doubt regarding its 
validity, then there would be an infinite regress {anavasthd), and 
hence we could never feel the validity and certainty of any know¬ 
ledge^. Vyasa-tirtha also emphasizes the infinite regress on any 

^ Tarka-tandava, pp. 83-90. 

® dosdbhdvasydpekntatve' pi pramd-janana-saktih sahdyd. Ibid. p. 88. 

® uktam hi Vi^nu-tattva-nirnaya-tikdydm do^dbhdvo'pi tui prdmdnya-kdranam^ 
yddrcchika-saihvadddi^u saty api do^e prama-jhanodayut. Ibid. p. 89. 

* Ibid. p. 98. Also Vimu-tattva-nirnayay p. 2. 

^ Yukti-mallikdy si. 343-70 and Bhdva-vildsinl of Surottama-lirtha on the same. 
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view like that of the Nyaya, where the validity of knowledge has 
to be determined by subsequent tests from without {paratastvd- 
numdna). He points out that the realization of the validity of our 
knowledge leads us to action {prdmdnya-niscayasya pravarU 
akatvarn)^. But, if the validity of each knowledge has to be tested 
by another, we have naturally an infinite regress‘d. The self- 
conscious self (sdkn), however, knows its states, its pleasures and 
pains directly and immediately, and there is no possibility of doubt 
in such cases of undoubted self-validity of knowledge. 

Illusion and Doubt. 

The above discussion of self-validity of knowledge naturally 
leads us to enquire concerning the Madhva theory of illusion and 
the way in which it refutes the other theories of illusion accepted 
by other schools of Indian Philosophy. Illusion is in Madhva’s 
system of Philosophy knowing of an object in a manner different 
from what it is {anyathd-vijndnam eva hhrdntih)^ and the contradic¬ 
tion {badhd) of illusion consists in the knowing of the illusory form 
as false through the rise of the right knowledge {samyag-jndria). 
What this means is that this illusion is a knowledge in which one 
entity appears as another; that which is non-existent appears as 
existent, and that w^hich is existent appears as non-existent'*^. The 
illusions are produced by the senses affected by the defects. The 
defects do not only obstruct; they can also cause a wrong repre¬ 
sentation of the object, so they are not only responsible for 
non-observation, but also for mal-observation. Now the point 
arises that that alone can be an object of knowledge which can in 
some w^ay affect its production; in an illusory knowledge of silver 
in respect of conch-shell, the silver, being non-existent, cannot 
have any part in producing the knowledge and therefore cannot be 
an object of knowledge. To this Jaya-tirtha replies that even a non¬ 
existent entity may be an object of knowledge; we all infer past 
events and refer things to persons who have long ceased to exist. 
In such cases the non-existent entities may be said not to have 
produced the knowledge, but to have determined {nirupaka) it^. 
Such determination, it may be held, does not presuppose the im¬ 
mediate existence of that entity, since it may well be considered as 

^ Tarka-tandava, pp. 41-6. " Ibid. pp. 46-50. 

^ Nyaya-sudha, p. 46. ^ Ibid. p. 48. 
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limited to the idea, concept or knowledge produced, without having 
reference to the presence or existence of any corresponding ob¬ 
jective entity. It may be objected that in the case of the visual 
perception of an object, it is definite that it is produced by the 
object through sense-contact; but in the case of illusion of silver in 
the conch-shell the silver is really absent, and therefore it cannot 
have any sense-contact, and consequently no visual perception of 
it is possible. The answer given to this objection is that it is the 
affected visual organ that, being in contact with conch-shell, causes 
the rise of a cognition representing it as a piece of silver which did 
not exist at alP. It ought not to be argued, says Jaya-tirtha, that, if 
there can be knowledge without an object, then no knowledge can 
be trustworthy; for as a rule knowledge is self-valid {autsargikam 
jndndndm prdmdriyam). The self-conscious agent {sdksl) perceives 
and certifies to itself the validity of the mental states without the 
mediation of any other process or agent. This direct certitude or 
“belief as true,” realized by ourselves in our capacities as conscious 
perceivers in every case where the knowledge produced is not 
affected or inffuenced by defects which cause mal-obser\^ation and 
non-observation, is what is understood as the self-validity of know^- 
ledge-. In the case of an illusory perception (e.g., of a piece of 
conch-shell as silver) there is an appearance of one thing as another, 
and that this is so is directly perceived or felt {anuhhava ); had it not 
been that a piece of conch-shell was perceived as silver, why should 
a man who sought silver stoop to pick up the conch-shell? The 
illusory perception of silver does not differ in appearance from a 
case of a real perception of silver. 

Jaya-tirtha, in arguing against the Mlinamsa view of illusion of 
conch-shell-silver as consisting of the memory of silver and the 
perception of conch-shell and the inability to distinguish between 
them, says that the appearance of silver in such cases has none of 
the characteristics of memory, and the activity generated by this 
false belief cannot be explained merely by the supposition of a 
non-divStinction of difference between a memory-image and a visual 
percept. A mere negation involving the non-distinction of two 
entities cannot lead anyone to any definite choice. Moreover, if one 

^ suktikdsannikrstani dustam itidriyam tarn eva utyantasadrajatutmena 
avagrdhaindnayn jndnam janayati. Nydva-sudhdy p. 48. 

2 Ibid, p. 48.' 
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is conscious of the memory-image as what it is and of the percept 
as what it is, then how is it that their difference is not realized? 

Against the explanation of illusion by the Sankara school 
Jaya-tirtha urges that the view that conch-shell-silver is inde¬ 
scribable or indefinite (anirvdcya) is also not correct, for such an 
indescribable character would mean that it is neither existent, nor 
non-existent, nor neither existent-nor-existent. Of these the first 
and the lavSt alternatives are accepted on the Madhva view also. The 
second view cannot be correct; for it cannot be denied that even 
the non-existent silver did appear to us as being before us. It can 
be replied that such an appearance was due to the presence of the 
defect; for that which was non-existent could not be the object of 
knowledge, and, as the followers of Sankara think that the know¬ 
ledge of the locus {adhisthdna)y the ‘This,’^ is a true mental state, 
how can any defect interfere?^ If it is indescribable, why should 
conch-shell-silver appear as existent at the time of perception and 
non-existent later on, and why should it not appear as indescribable 
at any time? Moreover, the Sankarite will find it immensely dif¬ 
ficult to explain what non-existence is. 

Vadiraja points out in his Yukli-vialUkd that in ordinary per¬ 
ception the eye comes into contact with an entity, the ‘This’' before 
it, which may be regarded as the substantive {visesya), and by 
grasping the substantive, the entity, its character as ‘‘ jug’* is also 
grasped, because the one is associated in a relation of identity with 
the other. But in illusory perception the character “silver” is not 
associated with the substantive “this,” and hence through sense- 
contact with the “this,” the conch-shell, the silver cannot be 
known; and hence such illusory knowledge can only be explained 
by supposing it to be due to the presence of defects. So the data of 
knowledge [jndna-sdfnagrl) in the case of right knowledge and 
illusory knowledge are different ; in the case of the former we have 
the ordinary datum of knowledge, whereas in the case of the latter 
we have an extraneous influence, namely that of dosa. And absence 
of dosa, being but the natural characteristic of any datum of 
knowledge, cannot be regarded as an extraneous cause of right 
knowledge-. 


^ maya-vadi-rnate adhi^thami-jiidnasya antahkarana-vrttitvena satyatvan na 
do^a-janyatvam. Ihid. p. 55. 

^ Yukti-mallikd, Gumi-saiirabha, .dokas 460-500. 
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Right knowledge, it should be observed, is distinguished from 
two other kinds of knowledge, namely illusory knowledge {vipa-- 
ryaya) and doubt {samsaya), by virtue of the fact that it alone can 
lead to a definite and settled action^. Some say that doubt may be 
considered to be of five kinds^. The first is due to the observation 
of common characteristics of two objects; thus, finding an object 
at some distance to be as high as a man, one might be led to re¬ 
member both the stump of a tree and a man, and, not being able to 
distinguish the special features of each, viz., the holes, the rough 
and hard surface, etc. (in the case of the tree) and the movement of 
the head, hands and feet (in the case of a man), one would naturally 
doubt ‘*is it the stump of a tree, or a man?” Again, seeing that the 
special characteristic {asadharano dharnia) of dkdsa is sound, one 
might doubt if sound [sabda) is eternal as sound. Again, seeing that 
followers of Samkhya and Vaisesika quarrel {vipraiipatti) regarding 
the physical nature (bhautikatva) of the senses, there may be doubt 
whether the senses are physical or not. Again, when after digging 
a well we find {upalabdhi) water, there may be a doubt whether the 
water w^as already there and only manifested by the digging 
operation, or w'hether it was non-existent but produced by the 
operation. Again there maybe a rumour that a ghost resides 
in a certain tree, but, when we go to it and do not see (anupalabdhi) 
it, there may be a doubt whether the ghost really was there and was 
not seen by reason of its power of rendering itself invisible, or 
whether it did not exist at all in the tree. Others, however, include 
the fourth and the fifth views, those of finding and not finding 
{upalabdhi and anupalabdhi), within the first type, viz., that of the 

^ avadharanatvam ca ni^kampa-pravrtti-janana-yogyatvam. Jarulrdana’s 
Jaya-tirtha-vijaya (a commentary on the Pramana-paddhati), p. 10. 

Vatsyayana, in interpreting Nydya-sutra, i. i. 23, thinks that doubt is of 
five kinds, viz., through samana-dharma, aneka-dharnia, vipratipatti, upalabdhi 
and anupalabdhi, the first two being objective occurrences of common and 
uncommon features, and the last two subjective conditions of presence and 
absence of knowledge. The examples as given by him are the same as have been 
given below. Uddyotakara, however, interprets the above rule to refer only to 
the first three types of doubt, viz., samana-dharmopapatti, aneka-dharmopapatti 
and vipratipatti (Nydya-vdrttika, pp. 87, 96-9). Kanada, in his Vauepka-sutras, 
(il. II. 17, 18, 19, 20) speaks of doubt as being of two kinds, internal (e.g., when 
anyone doubts whether the predictions of the astrologer, which were found true 
in some cases and false in others, are likely to be correct in any particular case) 
and external (e.g., when one doubts whether a stump before him is a tree or a 
man). External doubt is again of two kinds, (i) when the object is seen in totality, 
and (ii) when a part of it only is seen. Nyaya-kandali, pp. 175-6. 
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perception of common characteristics {sadharana dharma), and thus 
hold that there are only three kinds of doubt^. Jaya-tirtha, however, 
thinks that the other two varieties, that of the special characteristics 
{asadharana dharma) and that of conflicting views {vipratipatti) 
may also be included in the first type; for a special characteristic 
cannot by itself lead to the remembering of two objects leading to 
doubt. To know that sound is the special characteristic of dkdsa is 
not to remember any two objects between which there may be 
doubt, and doubt must be preceded by the remembering of two 
objects. Common characteristics may either be positive or 
negative. Thus space {dkdia) has a set of characteristics which are 
not to be found in eternal things and a set of characteristics which 
are not to be found in non-eternal things {nitya-vydvrttatva- 
visistam dkdsa-gunatvam and anitya-vyd.vrttatva-'visistain dkdsa- 
gunatvam). There may be doubt whether sound, which is a special 
characteristic of dkdsa, is one of those qualities which the dkdsa has 
in common with eternal things or with non-eternal things. Thus, 
this doubt also is to be classed with doubts of the first type, viz., 
that of the perception of common features. The followers of 
Madhva, by virtue of their theory of specific particulars {visesa), 
can agree to the existence of two opposite sets of qualities in a thing. 
So, in the case of conflicting views [vipratipatti) also, the doubt may 
l)e said to rise through perception of the common qualities in 
physical and non-physical objects, so that one might very well 
doubt whether the senses, on account of certain qualities which 
they have in common with physical objects, arc physical or whether, 
on account of the other qualities which they have in common with 
non-physical objects, are non-physical. vSo on Madhva’s system 
doubt is of one kind only. Jaya-tirtha says that the followers of the 
Vaisesika think that apart from doubt and illusion [viparyaya) 
there are two kinds of false knowledge, viz., uncertainty [anadhya- 
vasdya^ and dreams. Uncertainty is different from doubt; for it is 
not an oscillation between two entities, but between an infinite 
number of possibilities, e.g., what is this tree called.^ Jaya-tIrtha 
says that uncertainty in such cases cannot be called knowledge at 
all; it is a mere enquiry [satnjiid-visayajn pjndsd-mdtrarn): thus, 
though I know that this tree is different from many other trees 

’ This is Uddyotakara’s view of Nyaya-sutra, i. i. 23, as has been mentioned 
before. 
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which I know, I still do not know its name and enquire about it. 
Most dreams are due to sub-conscious memory impressions and 
so far as these are there they are not false; the error consists in our 
conceiving these, which are mere memory images, as actually 
existing objectively at the time; and this part is therefore to be 
considered as illusion {viparyaya). Probability {samhhdvand, also 
called iiha) is also to be considered as a kind of doubt, in which the 
chance of one of the entities is greater than that of the other (e.g., 
“it is very probable that that is the man who was standing outside 
the house 

It is evident from the above that doubt is here considered only 
as a mental state of oscillation; its importance in stimulating 
philosophical enquiry and investigation, its relations to scepticism 
and criticism arc wholly missed. The classifications of Vatsyayana, 
Uddyotakara and Kanada are of hardly any philosophical im¬ 
portance. This being so, it is much better to take doubt in the way 
in which Jaya-tirtha has done. 

Defence of Pluralism (Bheda)‘^. 

The difference between God and the individual (jiva) is per¬ 
ceived on our side by us and on God’s side by Him. We know we 
are ditferent from Him, and He knows that He is different from us; 
for, even though we may not p'>erceivc God, we may perceive our 
difference in relation to Him; the perception of difference does not 
necessarily mean that that from which the difference is perceived 
should also be perceived; thus even without perceiving a ghost one 
can say that he knows that a pillar is not a ghost 

Again, the difference of the individuals from Brahman can also 
be argued by inference, on the ground that the individuals are 
objects of sorrow and suffering, which the Brahman is not"^. And, 
since the Brahman and the individuals are permanent eternal 
entities, their mutual difference from each other is also eternal and 
real. It is argued that the suffering of sorrow belongs to the limited 

^ Pramdna-paddhati, pp. 10-13; dlso Java-tirtha-vijay a thereon. 

2 The materials of this section are taken from Vyasa-tirtha’s Bhedojjlvana and 
the Vydkhyd-sarkard of Srinivasa. 

® sapratiyogika-padartha-pratyakse na pratiyogi-pratyaksam tantrain,.. 
stamhhah pisdeo na ity adau vyabhiedrdt. Bhedojjlvanay p. 13. 

* jivo brahma-pratiyogtka - dharmi - sattd- samdna - sattdka - bhedddhikaranam 
brahmanyanusathhita-duhkhdnusamdhdtrtvdd vyatirekena brahmavat. Ibid. p. 15. 
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soul and not to the pure consciousness; it is this pure consciousness 
which is the individual {jwa)y and, since the suffering exists only 
so long as there is limitation, the difference ultimately vanishes 
when the limitation vanishes, and cannot therefore be real. But the 
Madhvas do not consider such individuals, limited in nature, to be 
false, and hence the difference depending on their nature is also not 
false. There being an eternal and real difference between the nature 
of the individuals and that of God, namely that the former suffer 
pain while the latter does not, the two can never be identical. The 
individual souls are but instances of the class-concept “soulhood,” 
which is again a sub-concept of substance, and that of being. 
Though the souls have not the qualities of substances, such as 
colour, etc., yet they have at least the numerical qualities of one, 
two, three, etc. If this is once established, then that would at once 
differentiate this view from the Sankara view of self as pure self- 
shining consciousness, leading to differenceless monism. The self 
as a class-concept would imply similarity between the different 
selves which are the instances or constituents of the concept, as well 
as difference among them (insomuch as each particular self is a 
separate individual numerically different from all other selves and 
also from God). Idle supposition of the adherents of the Saiikara 
school is that there is no intrinsic difference among the selves, and 
that the apparent difference is due to the limitations of the immedi¬ 
ately influencing entity, the minds or antahkaranas, which is 
reflected in the selves and produces a seeming difference in the 
nature of the selves, though no such difference really exists; but 
Vyasa-tTrtha urges that the truth is the other way, and it is the 
differences of the selves that really distinguish the minds and 
bodies associated with them. It is because of the intrinsic difference 
that exists between two individual selves that their bodies and 
minds are distinguished from each other. The Upanisads also are 
in favour of the view that God is different Irom the individual 
souls, and the attempt to prove a monistic purport of the Upanisad 
texts, Vyasa-tTrtha tries to demonstrate, may well be proved a 
failureh 

This defence of difference appears, however, to be weak when 
compared with the refutations of difference by Citsukha in his 
Tattva-pradipika, Nrsimhasrama muni in his Bheda-dlukkaray and 
1 He refers to the Upani§ad text dva suparna, etc. 
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others. Citsukha goes directly into the concept of difference and 
all the different possible ways of conceiving it: difference as the 
nature of things {svarupa)^ difference as mutual negation {anyonyd- 
bhdva, e.g., the jug is not cloth, the cloth is not a jug), difference as 
distinctness (prthaktva), difference as separateness of qualities 
{vaidharmya), and difference as manifested in the variety of 
categories, each of which has its own separate definition {bhinna- 
laksana-yogitva-bheda ); but Vyasa-tirtha does not make any attempt 
squarely to meet these arguments. A typical example of how the 
notion of difference is refuted by these writers has already been 
given in the first volume of the present work 

* A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. i, p. 462. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 
MADHVA LOGIC 
Perception. 

P RAM AN A has already been defined as true correspondence with 
objects, and it has also been mentioned that it is divided into two 
kinds, kevala-pramdna and anu-pramdna, Kevala-pramdna is that 
by which direct and immediate intuition of objects of cognition is 
made; in fact it is both the intuitive process and the intuition. Four 
kinds of such direct intuition are admitted in the Madhva school of 
thought, viz., God’s intuition, intuition of His consort Laksmi, 
intuition of sages (Yogins), intuition of ordinary persons^. God’s 
intuition is always correct, independent {svatantram), beginningless 
and eternal, perfectly clear and has its scope or field everywhere 
{sarvdrtha-visayakarn), LakpnVs intuition is dependent on Isvara 
and inferior in clearness to His knowledge; it is equally beginning¬ 
less, eternal, and correct, and has for its object everything except 
the entire extent of God Himself. 

The specially efficient knowledge attained by yoga is that which 
belongs to Yogins: these are of three kinds. The first is of those 
straight sages {Tju-yogin) who deserve Brahmahood. Excepting that 
this kind knows Isvara and Laksmi only partially, it knows every¬ 
thing; this knowledge increases with the increase of yoga, until 
ffiukti is attained. I'hese sages know of God more than other indi¬ 
vidual souls can do. Next to these comes the knowledge of Gods 
(tdttvika-yogi-jndnam); it is inferior in scope to the knowledge of 
Yogins. Next comes the knowledge of ordinary persons, and of 
these also there are three classes in a descending order of merit; 
first, those that deserve liberation, secondly those that suffer re¬ 
birth, thirdly those who are in a still lower state of existence. 
Pramdna as intuition {kevala) is to be distinguished from afiii- 
pramdna, as means of such intuition, which may be of three kinds, 
perception, inference, and testimony of the scriptures {dgama). 
The contact of any faultless sense-organ with a faultless object. 

^ Isvara-jiiamiJn lakpni-jfldnam yo^i-jlidnam ayo^i-jlidnam ceti. Nydya- 
paddhatiy p. i6. 
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Objects become faulty through excessive remoteness, excessive 
nearness, excessive smallness, intervening obstruction, being mixed 
up with things similar to them, being manifested, and being similar 
to other things (sddrsya). Cognitive senses are of two kinds, the 
intuitive faculty of the cognitive agent which is identical with him¬ 
self, and the ordinary cognitive senses of smell, taste, eye, touch, 
ear and manas\ by the power of the intuitive faculty are per¬ 
ceived the self and its qualities, ignorance, manas and its faculties, 
and all sense-knowledge, pleasure, pain, etc., time and space^. 
The visual organ is supposed to perceive large objects having 
colour, and tnanas is the superintendent of all sense-organs and 
the faculty of memory. The faults of manas, in consequence of 
which errors are committed, are the passions and attachments, and 
those of the other senses are diseases like jaundice, etc., and the 
distracting influence of intervening medium, such as glass, etc. 
The ordinary cognitive senses produce the states of manas. The 
sense-organs are like so many instruments which have contact with 
the objects of cognition. The intuitive faculty also by virtue of its 
functions (existing as identical with itself and yet separately by 
virtue of visesa) may be considered to be in contact. 'Fhe verdict of 
intuitive faculty need not necessarily always be objectively valid, 
though it is always capable of correctly intuiting the contents of 
sense-observations. In God and Yogins it is both subjectivity and 
objectivity in agreement with facts; in ordinary persons it may or 
may not in any particular case be in agreement with the objective 
parts, or, in other words, its contents may or may not correspond 
to objective facts, but it is always correct in intuiting what is 
brought to it by the senses^. 

Jaya-tirtha dispenses with the necessity of sixfold contact as 
advocated by the followers of the Nyaya^. This has to be so, 
because the samavdya relation is not admitted in the system of 
Madhva, nor is it admitted that there is any difference between 
things and their qualities (guna-guny-ahheda). Sense-contact there¬ 
fore takes place according to Jaya-tirtha as one event; on the one 

' indriya-sahdcna jndnendriyarn grhyate, tad dvi-vidhamy prarndtr-svarupam 
prdkrtam ca tatra svariipendriyatn sdksity ucyate; tasya visaya dtma-svarupam 
tad-dharrnah avidyd-manas-tad-vrttayah bdhyendriya-jnana-sukhddayah kdlavyd- 
krtdkdsas ca. Pramana-paddhatiy p. 22. 

^ Ibid. p. 26. 

^ See A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. i (first edition), p. 334. 
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hand, because there is no difference between qualities and things, 
on the other because the self and its qualities are directly perceived 
by the intuitive entity and there is no necessity of admitting the 
contact of manas, and hence no need to admit a sixfold contact as 
is proposed by the followers of the Nyaya. 

Again, we know that the Nyaya draws a distinction between 
indeterminate (nirvikalpa) and determinate (savikalpa) knowledge; 
according to this system, indeterminate knowledge means the 
simple cognition of the object in itself without any of the eightfold 
conceptual determinations as regards substance-concept {dravya- 
vikalpo yathd dandi.)^ as “the possessor of a stick,” as regards 
quality-concept [guna-vikalpoyathd siiklah), as “white”, as regards 
action-concept (krtyd-vikalpo yathd gacchati), as “he goes”, as 
regards class-concept {jdti-vikalpo yathd gauh), as “cow”, as 
regards ultimately distinguishing characteristic [visesa-vikalpo 
yathd visistah paramdnuh)^ as “the atoms have ultimate charac¬ 
teristics by virtue of which the sages can distinguish one atom from 
another”, as regards the concept of relation of inseparable in¬ 
herence {samavdya-vikalpo yathd pata-samavdyavantds tantavah)^ 
as “the threads in a piece of cloth”, as regards the concept of name 
(ndma-vikalpo yathd Devadatta), as “the man Devadatta”, as 
regards the concept of negation {ahhdva-vikalpo yathd ghatd- 
bhdvavad bhu-talam)^ as in “there is no jug on the ground”. But 
Jaya-tirtha says that none of these distinctions between determinate 
and indeterminate perceptions can be accepted, as they are based 
on the assumption of the two categories of specific ultimate 
characteristics (visesa) and the relation of inseparable inherence 
(samavdya), both of which are invalid. The name of a percept is 
also known by memory operating at a later moment, and the nega¬ 
tion of an entity is known to depend on the memory of the entity 
itself. Though not all these concepts are produced at the first 
moment of perception, yet, since some of the concepts, such as 
substance, quality, action, etc., are grasped at the first moment of 
perception, there is no reason to suppose the existence of inde¬ 
terminate perception {nirvikalpa pratyaksa). All perception is 
determinate, llie Nyaya view that the feeling of usefulness of an 
object or of its being undesirable is the result of perception is not 
correct: for these are obtained by inference^. When a man avoids 

^ Nyaya-maiijariy pp. 67-71. 
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a thorn, it is because of his past experience that he judges that it 
would cause him pain; when he turns to something which is 
desirable, it is from the inference of the experience of it as having 
felt desirable in the past. 

Inference (Anumana). 

The cause of inference is a faultless reason (through which by 
virtue of its association anything can be ascertained). The nature 
of this association or concomitance is described by Jaya-tirtha as 
being inseparable concomitance {avindbhdva). Vyasa-tirtha urges 
in the Tarka-tdndava that this inseparable concomitance ought 
really to mean contradiction of experience leading to inadmissible 
assumption or {m^Yvc^X\on{a?iupapatti), When anything experienced 
in a particular space-time relation must be invalid except on the 
assumption of some other thing, in some other space-time relation, 
it must be admitted that such a particular relation subsisting be¬ 
tween the two is a relation of concomitance {vydpti), leading to the 
inference of the latter through the former^. 

Vyasa-tirtha urges that this view of inference has also been 
supported by Madhva in his Pramdna^laksana, where he says 
that the residual method {parisesa) is the essential method in 
all cases of valid inference^. Reduction to absurdity in regard to 
any valid experience is what necessitates the supposition in an 
act of inference.*^ Jaya-tirtha in his Pramdria-paddhati has indeed 
defined concomitance {vydpti) as inseparability {avind-hhdva)\ 
this inseparable concomitance cannot be described as being in 
all cases agreement in absence, i.e., the absence ol the reason, 
hetu, in all cases of the absence of the prohandum (sadhya), or the 
inferred entity; for there are cases where, in spite of the absence of 
such negative instances, inference is possible, e.g., sound is ex¬ 
pressible on account of its being an object of knowledge; now here 
no such negative instance is available where there would be no 
expression; hence in such cases of impossible-negative {kevald- 
nvayi) inferences the above definition of concomitance, which 

^ yad-desa-kdla-$(imbaddhasya yasya yad-desa-kdla-stnnhaddfiena yerta vind- 
nupapattis tasyiva iena saha vydptih. Tarka-idndava (MS., p. i). 

^ pariseso'rthdpattir anumdnam ity avise^afi. Pramdna-laksarta and Frarndna- 
laksana-tikdy p. 27. 

anumdnam api di asyakdnupapattyaivagamakani. Tarka-idndava 2). 
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requires the existence of negative instances for the ascertainment 
of concomitance, would not apply. Also no kind of spatial associa¬ 
tion of the reason and consequence [sadhya) can be urged as being 
an indispensable condition of concomitance: for there can be the 
inference of rain in the upper part of a country from perceiving a 
rise of water in the river in the lower part, and there is no spatial 
contiguity between the reason and consequence. So the main point 
in concomitance determining inference is the reduction of an incon¬ 
trovertible experience into an impossibility, which necessitates the 
assumption of the inferred entity. It is this which has also been 
described as the law of unconditional and invariable association 
{sdhacarya-niyania). In the well-known example of fire and smoke 
what is described as the unconditional and invariable coexistence 
of the absence of smoke in all cases of the absence of fire is also a 
case of rediictio ad ahsurdum [anupapatti). It would apply with equal 
force in the cases of impossible-negatives {kevaldnvayi) ; for there also 
the impossible absence of the consequence would render the reason 
absurd; and hence the assumption of the consequence is necessary. 

Vyasa-tirtha refutes at great length the definition of inference 
given by (jarigesa in his Tattva-cintdrnani, where he explains 
concomitance as the coexistence of consequence and reason as 
qualified by the fact of the absence of the latter in each case of the 
absence of the former. Had it not been for the fact that in inferences 
of the type of impossible-negatives {kevaldnvayi) no negative 
instances are available where we might have been acquainted with 
cases of absence of the consequence being also cases of absence of 
the reason {sddhydhhdvavad-avrttitvam), Gangesa would have been 
glad to define concomitance {vyapti) as unconditional and invariable 
non-existence of the reason in all cases of the non-existence of the 
consequence {sddhydhhdvaiHid-avrttitvam). But owing to the above 
difficulty (jangesa was ffirced to define concomitance as coexistence 
{sdmdnddhikaranva) of the consequence and reason where the 
reason is also qualified as the repository of the negation of all 
possible conditions which could invalidate its unconditional and 
invariable relation to the consequence {sddhyay. The insight of 
Gangesa in formulating such a definition consists in this, that he 

^ pratiyogy~as(im(ifuldhikarana~yat-S(wulnadhikarandtyantdhfidva-pratiyogitd- 

vacchedtikavucchiniuim vati bhovati tena satiiam tasya sdjndnddhtkaranyarti 
vydpiih. Tattva-cintdrnani, Part ii, p. loo (ed. 1888, Bibliotheca indtea). 
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thinks that universal existence of the reason in case of the conse¬ 
quence is alone sufficient for an inference of the latter from the 
former, provided that the reason is pure and unmixed by the 
presence of any other entity. It is the presence of other entities 
mixed with the reason that may invalidate its universal coexistence 
with the consequence; so, if that could be eliminated, then mere 
universal existence of the reason in cases of the consequence would 
be sufficient to establish a relation of concomitance between the 
former and the latter. 

Vyasa-tirtha, however, points out that the existence of the reason 
in cases of the consequence is not universally valid in all cases of 
inference. Thus in the inference of rain in the upper regions from 
perceiving a rise of water in the river in the lower regions there is 
no spatial coexistence of the reason in the consequence; so also in 
the inference that the constellation Rohint will shortly rise in the 
east because the constellation Krttikd has already risen. In all such 
cases and in all cases of inference the view of reductio ad ahsurdutn 
{anupapatti) can always define concomitance in the best possible 
way and therefore can also serve as the best ground for all kinds of 
inference, including the class known as impossible-negatives 
{kevaldnvayi). For in the example given of that class, “this is 
expressible because it is an object of knowledge”, we can argue that 
the denial of non-expressibility is a necessary postulate for the 
validity of the incontrovertible experience of its being an object 
of knowledge^. An objection may be raised that, non-expressibility 
being as fictitious an entity as a round square, there would be no 
meaning in further denying it. To this Vyasa-tirtha*s reply is that 
negation may apply even to the fictitious and the non-existent 
[aprdmdnikay. 

It is evident that this view of concomitance is a later develop¬ 
ment of theory by Vyasa-tirtha. For Jaya-tirtha, in his Prarndna- 
paddhati, describes concomitance as being inseparable existence 
{avindblidva), which he explains as invariable coexistence {sdha- 
carya-niyama) and also as invariable relation [avyabhicaritah 
sanibandhahf, Janardana, however, in his commentary on the 

^ idam vdeyam jneyatvdt kevaldnvayi anumdnam. 
tatra sadhyabhavasya asattvad eva sddhydbhdve sati sadhanasya yopapattis 
tad-abhdva~rupdnupapatteh sattvdt; rnanmate prdmdnikasydpi ni^edha-prati- 
yogitvdt. Tarka-tdndava (MS., p. 6). 

^ Pramana-paddhatiy p, 30. 
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Pramdna-paddhatiy holds that this sahacarya-niyama of Jaya-tirtha 
must be interpreted to mean the reductio ad absurdum of Vyasa- 
tirtha; otherwise it would be evident to all that his view of conco¬ 
mitance has been intended by the above definition of Jaya-tirtha; 
and he supports his view by pointing out that both in the Pramdna- 
laksana and in his commentary on the Pramdna-laksana Jaya-tirtha 
has included inference by residues (parihsa) and implication 
(arthdpatti) within inference, as he thought that the methods of 
these are practically methods of inference itselfh But this only 
proves that parisesa and arthdpatti are also kinds of inference and 
not that the method of anupapatti involved in them should be 
regarded as being the only possible form of inference. Mad he 
thought this to be so, he would certainly have mentioned it and 
would not have limited his definition of concomitance to invariable 
coexistence {sdhacarya-niyama). Chalari-sesacarya, who faithfully 
follows the footprints of Jaya-tirtha, often repeating his language 
also, explains this invariable coexistence of Jaya-tirtha as “where 
there is smoke, there is fire”; but he remarks that this invariable 
coexistence means only the existence of an invariable relation of the 
reason to the consequence (atra sdhacaryam hetoh sadhyena sarn- 
bandha-matram vivaksitarn), and not merely existence in the same 
place [samanddhikaranya). Coexistence therefore is said to mean 
here unfailing relation to the consequence {azyahhicarita-sddhya- 
sarhbandho vydptih)^ and this is vydptr. He also refers to Gangesa’s 
definition of vydpti, noted above, and points out that this definition 
of vydpti w^ould be inapplicable in those instances of inference 
w^here there is no spatial coexistence (e.g., the inference of rain in 
the upper regions from the rise of water in the river in the lower 
regions)'k He points out on the strength of such instances that 
concomitance cannot be defined as coexistence {sdmdnddhikaranya)^ 
but is an unfailing relation which may hold between a cause and an 
effect existing in dilferent places. On the strength of these instances 
Chalari-sesacarya argues in favour of concomitance without co- 

^ (inupapcitter vydpUtvuTji cq pramdnoL-luksanc parisc^drlhapattih (inutnd^visesa 
tty atrdrthdpatlir iva anunidnam api dz)asyakd7iup(2pattyaiva gatnakain tty 
uktatvdt. Tarka-tdndiwa (MS., pp. 1-2). Also Pramdna-laksana-tlkd, pp. 5 - 7 * 

2 Cf. Gahgesa’s alternative definition of zydpti in the section on Vise^a- 
vydpti: yat-sambandhitavacchedakoL-rupcivattvatn yasya tasya sd ryaptih. 

7 'attva-cintdmam, Part ii, p. 156. 

® na tu samanddhikarattyam eva. Pramdna-candrikd, p. Ha. 
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existence {vyadhikarana-vyapti) as being possible, and therefore 
advocates the dropping of the coexistence as a necessary condition 
of concomitance. Vyasa-tirtha seems to have profited by these 
remarks and, instead of remaining content with “unfailing rela¬ 
tion” of Chalari-^esacarya, explained this “unfailing relation” as 
being the definite relation of reductio ad absurdum (aiiupapattif. 


Tarka (Ratiocination). 

The determining oscillation constituent in a mental process 
leading to inference is called tarka or uha^. Gautama, in his 
Nydya-sutra, describes it as being ratiocination with a view to 
knowledge of truth, involving attempt at determination of any fact 
as possessing a particular character, based on a proper enquiry 
regarding the cause of such a determination. Thus there is a desire 
to know the truth about the nature of selves as knowers. Are they 
produced or are they uncreated? If they were created, they would 
suffer destruction, like all created things, and would not suffer or 
enjoy the fruits of their own deeds. If they are uncreated, they may 
very well continue to exist for ever to suffer or enjoy the fruits of 
their deeds and undergo rebirth. So the self which undergoes 
rebirth and enjoys or suffers the fruits of all its deeds must neces¬ 
sarily be uncreated^. Vatsyayana says that tarka is neither included 
within the accepted pram anas nor is it a separate pramdna, but is a 

^ Prarfiana-candrika, pp. Sa, g 

“ uhatvarn ca jndnasatva-vydpyo jdti-visesah tarkaythni'* ity anuhhava- 
siddhah. Visvaiidtha-vrtti, i, p. 40. 

Tarka is used in the sense of fdia by Jayanta also in the Nydya-mafijarl, 
p. 586. Jayanta says that its function as uha consists in weakenin^^ the chances 
of the weak alternative, thereby strengthenitig the probability of the stronger 
alternative and so helping the generation of a valid knowledge of the certainty of 
the latter alternative. The meaning of tarka here must be distinguished from the 
meaning “inference” (anumdna), which it has in Brahma-sutra, 11. i. 12 {tarkd- 
pratisthdndt.. .), and also from its use as the science of logic {d?i 7 'lksikJ), one of the 
fourteen subjects of learmng {lidyd-sthana). Ydjuavalkya-smrti, i. 3; also 
Nydya-viarijarJ, pp. 3-4. Uha is with SSrnkhya a quality of buddhi and with the 
Mimarnsakas it is a process of application of recognized linguistic maxims for 
the determination of the sense of words or of sentences {yuktyd prayoga- 
nirupanarn idiah), ibid. p. 588. Here uha is used practically in the sense of 
“inference” and is such a pramdna. I 3 ut here in the Nydya ilha or tarka stands 
between right knowledge and doubt. Thus Jayanta says: tad esa mlmdmsaka- 
kalpyamdno fiohah pramdna-Dyatirekam eti pramana-sandehadasantardlavartl tu 
tarkah kathitoTra sdstre (p. 590). 

^ Nydya-sutra^ i. i. 40 and Vatsyayana’s Vrtti on it. 
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process which helps the pramdnas to the determination of true 
knowledge^. Kesava Misra, in hisTarka-bhdsya, is inclined to include 
it under doubf'^. But Annam Bhatta, in his Tarka-dtpikd, says that, 
though tarka should properly be counted under false knowledge 
{viparyaya)y yet, since it helps the pramdnas, it should be separately 
counted^. The usefulness of tarka in inference consists in assuring 
the mind of the absence of any cases of failure of existence of the 
reason in the consequence and thereby helping the formation of the 
notation of the concomitance of the reason and the consequence^. 
Visvanatha says that tarka clears away the doubts regarding the 
possible cases of failure (vyahhiedra) of the reason (e.g., if smoke 
existed in any instance where there was no fire, then fire would not 
be the cause of smoke), and thereby renders the knowledge of 
concomitance infallible and so helps the work of inference not in a 
direct, but in an indirect way {pdraihparaydf. Visvanatha further 
adds that such a tarka is of five kinds, namely consideration of the 
fallacy of self-dependence {dtmdsraya, e.g., if the knowledge of this 
jug is produced by the knowledge of this jug, then it should be 
different from it), mutual dependence {ajiyonydsraya, e.g., if this jug 
is the object of the knowledge as produced by the knowledge, then 
it should be different from this jug), circle (cakraka, if this jug is 
produced by something else produced by this jug, then it should 
be different from anything produced by something else produced 
by this jug), vicious infinite [anavasthd, e.g., if the class concept 
*'jug’' refers to all jugs, it cannot refer to things produced by the 
jug), contradictory experience {pramdna-hddhitdrthaka-prasanga, 
e.g., if smoke exists where there is no fire, then it could not be 
produced by fire, or if there was no fire in the hill, there would be 
no smoke in it)^. 

^ tarko na pramdna-sam^rhlto na pramdrumtaratn; 

pramdndndm anui^rdhakas tatli^a-jndndya parikalpyate. 

Vdtsydyafia-bhdsya, i. i. i, 

^ Tarka-bhdsya, p. 44. * Tarka-dJpikd, p. 88. 

^ vyabhicdra-jndndhhd 7 ^a-sampddakatt)ena tarkasya rydpti-^rahe upayo^ah. 
Bhavdnandi on Dldhitiy tjuotod in Nydya-kosa, footnote, p. 292. 

^ tathd ca dhumo yadi vahni-i'yahhicdfi sydt iHihni-janyo na sydt ity anena 
vyabhiedra-iankd-nirdse nirankusena z>ydpti-jndnena anumitir iti paramparayd 
evdsya upayogah. Vihmfultha-vrttiy 1. i. 40. 

« Each of the first three has three varieties, according: as it refers to knowled^re 
( jnapti)y production {utpatti) and existence {sthiti). 1 hus the threefold example 
of dtmdsraya would be (i) etad-ghata-jndnam yady etat-ghata-janyam sydt etad- 
ghata-bhinnam sydty (ii) ghato^yam yady etad-ghata-janakah sydt, etad-ghata- 
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Mathuranatha, in explaining the function of tarka in the forma¬ 
tion of the notion of concomitance (vydpti)^ says that, even when 
through noticing the existence of smoke in all known cases of fire 
and the absence of smoke in all those places where there is no fire, 
one decides that smoke is produced by fire or not, it is there that 
tarka helps to remove all legitimate doubts. As Gangesa shows, 
such a tarka would proceed thus: Either smoke is produced by fire 
or it is not produced there. So, if smoke is produced neither by fire 
nor by not-fire, it is not produced at all. If, however, there are the 
doubts whether smoke is from not-fire, or whether it can sometimes 
be where there is no fire, or whether it is produced without any 
cause (ahetuka), then none of us can have the notion of inseparable 
existence of fire in all cases of smoke so as to lead us to action 
{sarvatva sva-kriyd-iydghdtahy, A course of thought such as is 
called tarka is helpful to the formation of the notion of conco¬ 
mitance only when a large number of positive and negative cases 
has been actually perceived and a provisional certainty has been 
reached. Even when the provisional certainty is reached, so long 
as the mind is not cleared by the above tarka the scries of doubts 
{sarhsaya-dhdrd) might continue to rise^. It cannot be urged, says 
Gangesa, that, even when by the above method the notion of 
concomitance has been formed, there might still arise doubts 
whether fire might not be the cause of smoke or whether smoke 
might be without any cause; for, had it been so, you would not 
always [niyata) make fire when you wanted smoke, or eat when you 
wanted to satisfy your hunger, or use words to carry your ideas to 


bhinnah syat, (iii) ayam ghato yady etad-ghafa-vrttih sydt, tathcitveria upalabhycta. 
Example of anyonyciiraya in jnapti: ayarn ghato yady etad-ghata-jiidna-janya- 
jndna- 7 'isayah sydt etad-ghata-bhinnah sydt. Example of cakraka in utpatti: 
ghatoyam yady etad-ghata-janya-janya-janyah sydt tadu etad-ghata-janya- 
jatiya-bhintiam sydt. Madhava, in his Sarva-darsana-sarngraha, speaking of older 
Nyaya tradition, adds seven others, vydghdta (contradiction), pratihandhi- 
kalpand (irrelevant thesis), Idghava (minimum postulation), gaurava (too much 
postulation), utsarga (general rule), apavdda (exception), vaijdtya (class- 
difference). But Visvanatha, whose list of these varies somewhat from the above, 
as he drops vydghdta and has prathamopasthitati^a, and vinigamana-viraha fe>r 
pratibandhi-kalpand^ apavdda and vaijdtya^ holds that these are not properly 
tarka^ but are so called only because they help as accessories to pramdnas 
{pramdna-sahakdritva-rupa-sddharmydt tathd vyavahdrah). Viivandtha-vrtti, 
I. I. 40. 

' Gangesa on tarka and MathurSnatha’s commentary thereon. Tattva- 
cintdmani, Part ii, pp. 219-28. 

^ Ibid. p. 220; see also KamakhyanStha’s note, also p. 228. 
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others. Such regular attempts themselves show that in such cases 
there are no doubts {sankd)\ for, had there been doubts, these 
attempts would not be so invariable. It is not possible that you 
would be in doubt whether fire is the cause of smoke and yet always 
kindle fire when you try to get smoke. The existence of doubt in 
such cases would contradict your invariable attempt to kindle fire 
whenever you wanted smoke; doubts can be admitted only so long 
as one's actions do not contradict {sva-kriyd-vydghdta) them^. 

firiharsa, however, arguing from the Vedanta point of view, 
denies the power of tarka to dispel doubt. He urges that, if it is 
said that tarka necessarily dispels doubts in all cases and helps the 
formation of any particular notion of concomitance, then this state¬ 
ment must itself depend on some other notion of concomitance, 
and so on, leading us to a vicious infinite [anavasthd). Moreover, 
the fact that we know the universal coexistence of fire and smoke, 
and do not perceive any other element universally abiding in the 
fire which is equally universally coexistent with fire, does not prove 
that there is no such element in it which is really the cause of smoke 
(though apparently fire may appear as its cause). Our perception 
can certify only the existence or non-existence of all that is visible 
under the normal conditions of visual perception; it cannot say 
anything regarding the presence or absence of entities not controlled 
by these conditions, or we could only say that in the absence of fire 
there is absence of a specific kind of smoke; we could not say that 
there would be absence of all kinds of smoke; for it is just possible 
that there is some other kind of cause producing some special kind 
of smoke which we have not yet perceived; mere non-perception 
would not prove that such a special kind of smoke does not exist 
at all, since perception applies only to entities that are perceptible 
and is guided by its own conditions, and cannot therefore apply to 
entities which cannot be brought under those conditions-. The 
tarka which is supposed to dispel doubt by the supposition of 
contradiction of experience and which would thus support conco- 

* tad era hv dsankyate yasminn dsankyarndtic sva-’kriyd-zyd^hdto na bhavatlti, 
na hi sarnbhazjati svayarn vahny-ddikatn dhumddi-kdryydrihani niyatfiata upddatte 
tat-kdranam tan netydsankyate ca. Ibid. p. 232. 

2 tad-adarsanasya dpdtato heU'-antara-prayojydvdntara-jdty-adarsanena ayo- 
gvatayd avikalpyatvdd apy upapatteh; yadd tit hetv-antara-prayojyo dhumasya 
vise^o draksyate taddsau vikaipisyate iti sambhdvandyd durnivaraWdt. 

Srihar§a’s Khandana-khanda-khadyay p. 680. 
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mitance, not being itself grounded on concomitance, would naturally 
fail to do its part; for, if such groundless tarka could be supposed 
to establish concomitance, that would itself be contradiction 
[vydghdta), Udayana had said that, if even when no doubt is 
present you suppose that doubt might arise in the future, that can 
only be due to inference, so inference is valid. No doubts need be 
entertained regarding the concomitance underlying tarkay as that 
would lead to the contradiction of our own actions; for we cannot 
say that we believe fire to be the cause of smoke and still doubt it. 
Sriharsa had replied to this by saying that, where there is ex¬ 
perience of failure of coexistence, that itself makes the supposition 
of concomitance doubtful ; when there is no experience of failure 
of coexistence, there is no end of indefinite doubts lurking about; 
for these unknown doubts are only put an end to when a specific 
failure of coexistence is noticed; so under no circumstances can 
doubts be dispelled by tarka}. The main point of the dispute 
consists in this, that, while Sriharsa is afraid to trust tarka because 
of the supposed doubts, Udayana thinks that, if we are so pessi¬ 
mistic, then we should have to stop all our actions. None of them, 
however, discusses the middle course of probability, which may 
lead us to action and may yet not be considered as proved valid 
inference. Vardhamana, however, in commenting on the above 
verse of Udayana, refers to Gahgesa as holding that tarka does not 
lead to the formation of the notion of concomitance^. 

Vyasa-tirtha, however, in his Tarka-tdndavay urges that tarka is 
not an indispensable condition of the notion of concomitance; by 
faith in trusty persons, or from inherited tendencies, as a result of 
experiences in past life, or through acquiescence in universally 

^ Udayana’s verse ran as follows: 

safikd ced anumdsty era na tec chankd tatastardm 
vydghdtdvadhir dsaiikd tarkah sat'ikdvadhir rnatah. 

Kusumdnjaliy 111. 7. 

^rlharsa gave his reply to this by slightly changing Udayana’s words as follows: 
vydghdto yadi sankdsti na tec chankd tatastardm 
vydghdtdvadhir dsahkd tarkah sahkdvadhih kutah. 

Khandana-khanda-khadya, p. 693. 

Gahgesa suggests that the word vydghdta in i^riharsa means failure of coexistence 
{sahdnavasthdna-niyarna)^ while in Udayana it means contradiction of one’s own 
actions (sva-kriyd-vydghdtah). But, as Vyasa-tirtha shows, the word may be 
taken in the latter sense even in ^rihar§a. Tarka-tdndava (MS., p. 25). 

^ atrdsmatpitrcarandhj tarko na vydpti-grdhakah kintu 

vyabhicdra-jhdndhhdva-saharkrtam sahaedra^darsanam. 

Frakdsa, in, p. 26. 
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accepted views, we may have a notion of concomitance without 
going through the process of tarka. He seems, however, to be 
largely in agreement with the view of tarka as held by Gahgesa 
according to the above statement of Vardhamana, in holding that 
tarka does not lead directly to the establishment of concomitance. 
For he says that tarka does not directly lead us to the establishment 
of concomitance, since concomitance is directly grasped by a wide 
experience {bhuyo-darsana) of coexistence, qualified by a knowledge 
of absence of failure of coexistence*. Vacaspati also holds more or 
less the same view when he says that it is the sense-organ, aided by 
the memory of wide experience, that grasps this natural relation of 
concomitance^. Vyasa-tirtha says that the determination of absence 
of vitiating conditions (upadhi), which is a function of tarka, 
becomes necessary only in some kinds of inference; it is not always 
awaited. If it were always necessary, then tarka beirtg required for 
all notions of concomitance and concomitance being the basis of 
tarka, there would be a vicious infinite^. If failures of coexistence 
are not known, then from cases of coexistence the self may immedi¬ 
ately form the notion of concomitance'*. What is necessary therefore 
is to dispel the doubts as to failure of coexistence {vyahhiedra- 
sankd-nivrtU-dvdra). But such doubts come only occasionally 
(kvacitkaiva) and not always; and such occasional doubts require to 
be dispelled by only an occasional recourse to tarka. It cannot be 
argued that the possibility of doubts may remain in all cases and 
hence in all cases there is necessity for the exercise of the tarka\ 
for it may well be asked, do such doubts arise of themselves in our 
minds or are they raised by others.^ On the first supposition one 
may have doubts even as to the perception of one’s hands and feet, 
or one might even have doubts in regard to one's doubts, which 
would render even the doubts invalid. If it is held that doubts 
arise only when other possible alternatives arc suggested, then it 
has to be agreed that there will be many cases where no such 

^ api ca tarko na saksad vyapti-^rdhakah hhuyo-darmna-vyabhiedraJarsana- 
sahakrta-pratyak^enawa tad-f^rahandt. Tarka-tdndazia (MS., p. 20). 

^ hhuyo-darsana-janita-samskara-sahitain indriyam era svdbhdvika-samhan- 
dha-grdki. Tdtparya-tlkd. 

^ This has already been pointed out above in dealing with Sriharsa’s 
objections. 

^ adrste vyabhicdre iu sddhakam tad ati sphutam 

j tidy ate sdkfinciivaddhd ntdnavadho na tad bhavet. 

Tarka-tandava (MS., p. 21). 
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alternatives would be suggested or the probability of one of them 
might be so strongly suggested that there will be no occasion for 
doubts. So it must be admitted that in many cases we have a 
natural belief in certain orders of coexistence, where no doubts 
arise of themselves (sva'-rasika-vUvdsasydvasyakatvdn na sarvata 
sankdy\ no one is seen going through a never-ending series of 
doubts all his life {na cdvirala-lagna-sankd-dhdrd anuhhiiyate). On 
the second supposition also, no one can suggest that doubts may 
always arise: in the relation of smoke and fire one cannot suggest 
that there may still be some other entity, different from fire, which 
causes smoke; for, if this were a sensible entity, it would have been 
perceived, and, if it were non-sensible, there would be no proof at 
all that a non-sensible entity existed or could exist, hor, if Sriharsa 
should be so doubtful of all things, it might be suggested that in all 
the proofs in favour of monism (advaita) there may be a thousand 
faults and in the arguments of the dualists there may be a thousand 
good points, and so in consequence of these doubts you could not 
come to any conclusion establishing your doctrine of monism*^. 
If a belief in a concomitance arises, the mere indefinite possibility 
of doubt does not shake one off his natural conviction of the conco¬ 
mitance as validIf you yourself would eat whenever you had 
hunger to appease, you cannot say that you have still doubts that 
eating may not after all be the cause of appeasing of hunger. 
Moreover, what is gained by urging that possibility of doubts 
always remains? Is it meant to destroy the validity of all inference 
or of all notions of concomitance? No one who wishes to admit the 

usefulness of inference would think of destroying the means-.the 

notion of concomitance—by which it is established. If conco¬ 
mitance is not established, the Vedantist wall find that it is im¬ 
possible to understand the meanings of those Vedic monistic words 
by which he wishes to establish monism. Again, if inference is to 
be valid, that can only be established by inference and not by 
perception. Without inference the Vedantist could neither establish 
anything nor refute any assertions made by his opponents, contra¬ 
dicting his own doctrines. It seems therefore that firlharsa would 


‘ Tarka-tandara, pp. 22 -3. Ihid. j). 24. 

® na hi }^rahya-samsaya-matram niscaya-pratibandhakam; na ca utpamiasya 
vydpti-niscayasya balavad badhakam asti vena autsargikarn prdmdnyam apodyeta. 
Ibid. p. 24. 
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carry out an inference as if there were no fear of the supposed 
doubts and yet, merely for the sake of saying it, say that there is a 
possibility of the existence of doubts in all inferences 

The main points that arise from the above discussion are that, 
while Sriharsa would argue that tarka cannot remove the doubts 
threatening the validity of any notion of concomitance and while 
the Naiyayikas would hold that tarka, on account of its function of 
removing doubts from notions of concomitance, is a necessary 
factor of all inferential process, Vyasa-tirtha argues that, though the 
power of tarka in removing doubts is admitted, yet, since in many 
of our inferences no doubts requiring the help of tarka would arise, 
it is not true that tarka is a necessary factor in all inferences^. 
From what has been said above it will appear that there is some 
subtle difference of opinion in the Nyaya school regarding the real 
function of tarka. But the general tendency seems to be to restrict 
the function of tarka to removing doubts and thereby paving the 
way for the formation of the notion of concomitance; but it does 
not directly produce the notion of concomitance {na tu vydpti- 
grdhaka) nor does it verify particular inductions by the application 
of general principles of uniformity of nature^. 

^ Ibid. pp. 25-31. 

“It cannot, however, be said that the Nyaya would urge the necessity of 
tarka in all instances of inference, ’^rhe older Nyaya writers do not say anything 
explicitly on the subject; but VisvanStha, in his Muktdvall, states that tarka is 
necessary only in those cases where there are doubts regarding the forming of the 
notion of concomitance. \\’here no doubts naturally arise, there is no necessity 
of tarka {yatra si ata n a saiikd ndvatarati taira na tarkdpeksdptti). Muktdvall, 137. 

Dinakara, however, in his commentary on the Aluktuvali 137, thinks that 
there are t\No kinds of tarka, clearance of doubts and the formation of con¬ 
comitance {tarkas ca divh'idho satnsaya-parisodfiako lydpti-f^rdhakas ca). '^rhis 
however is directly opposed to the view of Vardhamana cited above. 

'J’he wording of Dr Seal’s brief references to the subject of tarka in 
A History ofjlijulu Chemistry by Dr P. C. Kay (p. 264) is inexact. He says there: 
“ Tarka or Uha, tlien, is the verification and vindication of particular inductions 
by the application of the general principles ot Uniformity of Nature and of 
Causality, principles which are themselves based on repeated observation 
(bhilyo-darsana) and the ascertainment of innumerable particular inductions of 
Uniformity or Causality {bhuyo-darsana-janita-sarnskdra-sahitam indriyam eva 
svdhhdvika-samhandha-frrdhi Vacaspati).” Thus tarka also helps in dispelling 
doubt (sandeha). 

On its function in clearing the way to the formation of the notion of concom¬ 
itance: mdrga-sddhana-dvdrena tarkasya tattva-jhdndrthatvam iha vivakfitam. 
Nydya-mahjarl, p. 586. Mathuranatha also points out that the function of tarka 
is to supply such grounds that doubts may not arise, but it is not vydpti-grdhaka 
{tarkah sankdnutpattau prayojakah...). MathurSnatha on Tattva-cintdmani, 
Part II, p. 240. 
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So far Vyasa-tlrtha has been using the word tarka in the 
accepted Nyaya sense and, using it in that sense, he has been 
showing that the removal of doubts is not indispensable for the 
formation of the notion of concomitance. Tarka consists according 
to him, however, in the necessary awakening of the knowledge of 
absence of the reason owing to absence of the consequence; taken 
from this point of view, it becomes identical with inference 
(anumdna). Jaya-tirtha also says in his Pramana-paddhati that tarka 
means the necessary assumption of something else (consequence), 
when a particular character or entity (reason) is perceived or 
taken for granted {kasyacid dhartnasyangikareWthantarasycipadanani 
tarkahy. Granted that there is no fire in the hill, it must neces¬ 
sarily be admitted that there is no smoke in it; this is tarka and this 
is also inference*-^. Tarka is thus the process by which the assump¬ 
tion of one hypothesis naturally forces the conclusion as true. This 
is therefore a pratndna, or valid source of knowledge, and should 
not be considered as either doubt or false knowledge, as some 
Nyaya writers did, or, as other Nyaya writers considered it to be, 
different from both doubt and decision [nmiaya). Thus according 
to Vyasa-tirtha tarka has a twofold function, one as the dispeller of 
doubts and a help to other pramdnaSy and the other as inference. 
The main point that Vyasa-tirtha urges against Udayana (who holds 
the function of tarka to be merely the removal of undesirable 
assumptions) and against Vardhamana (who holds that the function 
of tarka is merely the removal of doubt of the absence of the conse¬ 
quence) is that, if tarka does not take account of the material 
discrepancy or impossibility of facts involved in the assumption of 
the absence of the consequence (fire) w^hen the smoke is present, 
then even the doubts or undesirable assumptions will not be 
removed; and, if it does take account thereof, then it yields new 
knowledge, is identical with inference, and is a prarndna itself 
Tarka may be treated as a negative inference, e.g., “had it been 

‘ Pramana-paddhati, p. 360. rnanmate tu ahglkrtena mdhydhhdvena saha 
ananglkrtasya sadhanabhavasya vydpakaWa-pramd vd sadhyahhavangikdra- 
nimittaka-sddhandbhdvasydnglkartavyatva-pramd vd tarkyatPnena iti vyutpattyd 
tarkah. Tarka-tandava (MS., p. 78). 

parvato nirdhumatvendnglkartavyah niragnikatvena anglkrtatvdd hradavat 
tty anumdnam eva tarkah. Ibid. p. 84. 

^ kith ca para-mate tarkasya kirn visaya-parisodhane upayogah kim Udayana- 
rltyd anista-prasanjanatvamdtrena upayogah^ kim vd Varddhamanddi-ritya 
sadhyabhava-sandeha-nivarttanena. Ibid. p. 92. 
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without fire, it would have been without smoke; but it is not so^\ 
Being such a negative inference, it stands as an independent in¬ 
ference, and, as it may also be used to strengthen a positive in¬ 
ference, it may also be considered in that case an additional support 
to it {pramdndndm anugrdhaka), just as what is known by perception 
may again be strengthened by inference^ Its function in removing 
doubts in other cases remains just as it has been shown before; but 
everywhere the root principle involved in it is necessary supposition 
rendering other alternatives impossible {anyathdnupapatti)^ which 
is the principle also in inference^. 

Concomitance (Vyapti). 

The word vydpti in Sanskrit is a noun formed from the root 
vydp^ “to pervade”. I'he consequence (e.g., fire) pervades all cases 
of smoke, i.e., the circle of the consequence is not smaller than the 
circle of smoke and encloses it; consequence is therefore called the 
perv’ader [vydpaka) and the reason (e.g. smoke) as the object of this 
action of pervading is called the pervaded {zydpya). Thus in the 
case of smoke and fire there is an unfailing relation [avyabhicdritd- 
samhandha) between them and the former is called vydpya and the 
latter vydpaka. This unfailing relation may however be of four 
kinds. First, the tw^o circles might coincide [samavrtti), in which 
case the reason may be treated as consequence and inferred from 
the consequence treated as reason and vice versa. Thus one may 
argue both ways: it is sinful because it is prohibited in the Vedas 
and it is prohibited in the Vedas because it is sinful; here the two 
circles coincide. Secondly, when one circle is smaller than the 
other, as in the case of smoke and fire {riyunddliika-vrtti); the circle 
of fire is larger than the circle of smoke and so one could infer smoke 
from fire, but not fire from smoke— vydpya is smaller than the 
vydpaka. Thirdly, where the two circles are mutually exclusive 
(paraspara-parihdrenaiva vartate), e.g., the class-concept cow 
{gotva) and the class-concept horse (asvatva) ; where there is one, 
there is not the other. There is a relation of exclusion here, but not 
the relation of a vydpya and vydpaka. Fourthly, where the two are 

^ sacihandnumanam vinaiva yadi niragnikah sydt tar hi nirdhumah syat tathd 
cdyafii nirdhtmia iii tarka-rupdnwndnenaiva agnisiddheh. Ibid. p. 90. 

saksdd anyaihdnupapatti-pramdpaka-tarka-visaya-krta-virodhasya sattvdt. 

Ibid. p. 89. 
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sometimes mutually exclusive, yet sometimes found to be coinci¬ 
dent; thus cooking is done by women, yet there are men who cook; 
cook and males are mutually exclusive, though there may be some 
males who cook [kvacit samcivista api kvacit paraspara-parihd- 
renaiva vartate). The circle of cooking is divided between males and 
females. Here also there is a relation between cooking and males, 
but it is not unfailing (avyahhiedrita); unfailing relation means that, 
where there is one, there must be the other also. 

When a man observes the coexistence of fire and smoke, he 
naturally revolves in his mind ‘'is it in this place that fire and smoke 
are seen together, while in other places and at other times the 
presence of one excludes the presence of the other, or are they 
always found together’^; then by observing in several instances, he 
finds that, where there is smoke, there is fire, and that, where there 
is no fire, there is no smoke, and that in some cases at least there is 
fire, but no smoke. These observations are followed by a considera¬ 
tion such as this: “since, though in many cases fire coexists with 
smoke, in some cases at least fire is found where there is no smoke, 
does smoke, although in all the cases known to me it exists with 
fire, ever remain without it, or does it always coexist with fire?'' 
Then again the consideration arises that the relation of smoke to 
fire is determined by the presence of wet w^ood [ddrendhana)^ wiiich 
may be called a vitiating condition {upadhi), i.e., had this condition 
not been there, there would have been unqualified coexistence of 
fire with smoke, and vice versa. This vitiating condition [upddhi) 
exists in all cases of smoke, but not in all cases of fire^. Where the 
coexistence is not determined by any such vitiating condition, 
the coexistence is universally mutual, diiere are some qualities 
w hich are common to both fire and smoke (e.g., botli of them are 
objects of knowledge: yathd prameyatvam), and these cannot de¬ 
termine the connection, 'bhere are other qualities which do not 
belong either to smoke or fire, and these also cannot determine the 
connection. It is only the vitiating condition of the presence of wet 
w^ood which by its absence can dissociate fire from smoke, but 
cannot dissociate smoke from fire. If there were any such condition 
which was present in all cases of fire, but not in all cases of smoke, 
then the inference of fire from smoke would have been faulty as the 

^ This vitiating condition will therefore falsify an inference such as “There 
is smoke in the hill because there is fire.** 
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inference of smoke from fire is faulty. Now, so far as we have 
observed, there is no such condition which is present in all cases of 
fire, but not in all cases of smoke; the fear that there may be some 
vitiating conditions which are too subtle for our senses is illegiti¬ 
mate ; for, if it is neither perceived nor known by any other sources 
of knowledge (pramanantara-vedya), the doubt that it may still 
somehow exist cannot arise. So, when we are satisfied that there 
are no vitiating conditions, there arises the notion of invariable 
concomitance {avindbhdva-pramitihy, So the invariable conco¬ 
mitance is grasped by perception aided by wide experience, 
associated with absence of any knowledge of exception to co¬ 
existence and ascertainment of absence of vitiating conditions, 
operating as accessories. When once the mutual invariable relation 
between smoke and fire is grasped, then, wherever smoke is per¬ 
ceived, fire is inferred". This description of the formation of the 
notion of concomitance seems to be more or less the same as the 
Nyaya view; there also the perceiving of coexistence, associated 
with the knowledge of absence of exception, is said to lead to the 
formation of the notion of concomitance^. 

^ Vyasa-tirtha remarks here that the ascertainment of the absence of vitiating 
conditions is necessary in most cases where there are doubts as to their possible 
existence, but should not be insisted upon as indispensable in all cases; for then, 
this ascertainment of absence of vitiating conditions being dependent on de¬ 
termination of concomitance and that on previous ascertainment of absence of 
vitiating conditions, there would be infinite regress {anavasihd) \ yd tu Paddhatav 
upddhi-iiiscayasya sahakdritvoktih sd tu upddhi-sankdsthdbhiprdyd nci tu sdrva- 
trikdbh i p rdyd any a tJi d upddhy-abhdva-rmcayasya vydpti-sdpeksa-tarkddhinatvend - 
navasthdpdtdt. Tarka-tandava (MS., p. 22). 

“ Pramana-paddhati, pp. 31-5. 

vyabhicdra-jmina-viraha-sahakrtam sahaedra-darmnarn vydpti-grdhakam. 
Tattva-cintdmani, p. 210. Legitimate doubts regarding invariable concomitance 
may be removed by tarka, as has already been described above. 

Vyiisa-tirtha, following the Nydya-sudha, defines vitiating conditions {upadJii) 
as sddhya-vyapakatve sati sadhandiydpaka iipddhir tti ; and he objects to Udayana’s 
definition of it as sddhya-sama-z'ydptatve sati sddhandvydpaka upddhih and also to 
Grahgesa’s definition of it as paryazjasita-sadhya-zydpakatve sati sddhandvydpaka 
upddhih. But the puriiort aimed at by these various definitions is the same, as 
has been explained above. 'Bhc distinctions are more verbal and scholastic than 
logical or philosophical; it will therefore be an unnecessary digression to enter 
into these. See the whole discussion on upddhi in Vyasa-tirtha’s Tarka-tandava 
(MS., pp. 44-61). 
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Epistemological Process in Inference. 

The Nyaya holds that, when a person acquainted with the 
relation of concomitance existing between smoke and fire sees 
smoke on a hill, he remembers the relation of concomitance 
{vydpti-smarana), that this smoke is invariably and unconditionally 
connected with fire^; then the two ideas are connected, namely, 
that the smoke which has unconditional invariable relations with 
fire is in the hill. It is this third synthesis of knowledge that leads 
us to the inference of fire in the hill. Vyasa-tirtha, following the 
Nydya-sudhdy argues that this view may be true in all those cases 
where a concomitance (vyapti) is remembered on seeing the reason 
(hetu), but, where the concomitance is remembered without seeing 
the reason, the threefold synthesis cannot be admitted. Prabhakara, 
however, holds that all inference proceeds from two distinct 
propositions, and no synthesis is required. The two propositions 
are '‘smoke is pervaded by fire’" and “the hill is smoky/’ Prabha- 
kara holds that, since knowledge as formulated in the above two 
propositions must invariably and unconditionally precede all 
inference, there is no necessity for believing their synthesis to be 
the cause of inference, since no such synthesis really happens. 
Vyasa-tirtha, however, argues that such a synthesis is a real psycho¬ 
logical state in inference and other mental operations, such as 
recognition, etc. Moreover, if the identity of the smoke (with 
which fire was found invariably present) with the smoke now per¬ 
ceived in the hill were not established by the synthesis of the two 
propositions, it would be a syllogism of four terms and hence 
invalid^. Moreover, the movement of thought involved in inference 
requires such a synthesis, without which the two propositions would 
be unrelated and statical {nirvydpdka) and no inference would follow. 

Various Considerations regarding Inference. 

Inference is of three kinds: (i) of cause from effect {kdryd- 
Ttumdna)y as the inference of fire from smoke, (ii) of effect from 
cause {kdrandnumdna)y as the inference of rain from gathering 

^ ayam dliiimo vahni-vydpya or vahni-iyapya-dhumavan ayam iti. Nyaya \'j(.‘w. 
“ evain ca kirticit prameyam vahni-vydpyatn paravatas ca prarneyavdn iti 
jndna-dvayam h^a kaicid dharmo vahni-vydpyah parvatas ca dhumavan iti vim- 
kalitam paraspara-vartandbhijnam jndna-dvayarn apt ndnumiti-hetuh. 

Tarka-tandava (MS., p. 68). 
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clouds, (iii) inference of a different order from cause-effect types 
[akarya-karandnumana), as the inference of colour from taste {rase 
rupasya). From another point of view inference is of two kinds: 
(i) drsta, where the inferred object is perceivable {pratyaksa-yogya), 
as of fire from smoke, and (ii) samanyato-drsta, where it is not per¬ 
ceivable {pratyaksdyogyaf as of the existence of the sense of vision 
from the perception of colours. This division of inference into 
drsta and adrsta may be made from another point of view. Thus, 
when an inference is made on the basis of the concomitance directly 
observed between two entities (e.g., fire and smoke), it is called 
drsta\ but, when an inference is made on the basis of similarity or 
analogy, it is called sdmdnyato-drsta, as the inference that, just as 
ploughing, etc., lead to the production of crops, so sacrifices also 
produce heavenly enjoyments, since they have this similarity t!iat 
both are results of effort. Inference may again be considered as being 
of tw^o kinds: (i) inference of one right knowledge from another 
right know ledge {sadharulnimdria), e.g., of fire from smoke, (ii) the 
inference of false knowledge (dusandmtmdria), e.g., ‘This cannot 
prove its conclusion, since it is contradicted by experience.’’ Again, 
some hold that inference is of three kinds: (i) by absolute agree¬ 
ment in presence (where no case of absence is possible), (ii) by 
absolute absence (w here no outside positive instance is possible), 
and (iii) by combination of agreement in presence and absence; in 
accordance with this it is kcvaldnvayi (impossible-negation), 
kcvala- 7 'yatireki (impossible-position) and anvaya-vyatireki (joint 
positive-negative). 'Fhus the proposition “all objects of knowledge 
arc expressible” is an example of the first type of inference, since 
no negative instance is possible of w Inch we could say that this is 
not an object of knowledge and is not also expressible; the proposi¬ 
tion “all living bodies are endowed with souls, since they have 
lives” is an example of inference of the second type. This can only 
be proved by an appeal to negative instances such as “all those who 
are not endowed with souls are not living”; tor, since the proposi¬ 
tion comprehends all positive instances, no positive instances apart 
from the proposition under consideration are available. The third 
type is the ordinary one of inference w here concomitance is ex¬ 
perienced through both positive and negative instances. 

Inference is said again to be of two kinds: first svdrtha, where 
the knowledge of the reason with its concomitance rises in one’s 
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own mind of itself, and secondly pardrtha, where such a knowledge 
is for the instruction of others. As regards the constituent 
propositions {avayava) of inference, Vyasa-tirtha discusses the ten- 
proposition view of older Nyaya writers {jaran-naiydyika)^ also the 
five-proposition view of the later Nyaya writers ^ the three-proposi¬ 
tion view of the Mimamsa, and also the two-proposition view 
of example and the application of reason {uddharanopanayar) of 
the Buddhists. Vyasa-tirtha urges that, since the value of these 
constituent propositions consists in reminding persons ol a par¬ 
ticular concomitance or in rousing an enquiry in those who did not 
know it before, there is necessity only for as many propositions 
as are necessary for the purpose, in accordance with the circum¬ 
stances under which the inference is being made or the state of 
mind of the person who makes it—so that there may be cases where 
only the enunciating proposition, reason and example are necessary, 
there may be cases where only the enunciating proposition com¬ 
bined with the reason is necessary^ [a^ni-vydpta’-dhumavdn 
parvat(j gnimdn iti hetu-garhha-pratijnd), or, when in certain cases 
the discussion presupposes the enunciating proposition, only the 
reason may be necessar^% and so on-. So there is no fixed rule as 
to the number of constituent propositions necessary for inference; 
it all depends upon the nature of the case whether two, three or 
more propositions are necessary. 

Both Jaya-tirtha and Vyasa-tirtha devote a long discussion to the 
division of fallacies {upapatti-dosa) and criticize the Nyaya division 
of the same; but, as these have but little philosophical bearing, 
I feel inclined to omit them^. 

Testimony. 

Madhva and his followers admitted only three kinds of means of 
knowledge, namely, perception, inference, and the testimony of the 
Vedas. All other kinds of means of knowledge {pramdna) admitted 
in other systems, sucli as arthdpatti^ satnbhava^ etc., are shown to 
be but modes of inference'*. The Vedas are regarded as having by 

^ jijndsd-samsaya-sakya-prdptih prayojana-sumsayamrdsdh pratijna-hetuddha- 
ranopanaya-mgamandni iti dasdvayava iti jaran-naiydyikd dhuh. I'arka-tundara. 

^ vivadenaiiia pratijiia-siddhau kutah parvato\g 7 iirndn iti prahie agni-vyapta- 
dhumavattvdd iti hetu-mdtrena vd. Tarka-tdmiava (MS., p. lo). 

^ See Pramdna-paddhati, pp. 48-79; also Tarka-tdndava{MS., pp. 114 e/ seep). 

^ Pramana-paddhati, pp. 86-90. 
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themselves independent force of knowledG;e. I'hey are uncreated 
{apauruseya) and eternal (nityd). They are valid means of know¬ 
ledge, and yet, since their validity is not derived from the speech 
of any person, they must be regarded as uncreated^ No attempt, 
however, was made to prove that the Vedas were valid means of 
knowledge; but, as their validity was not questioned by any of the 
Hindu schools, that was taken as accepted, and then it was argued 
that, since they were not uttered by anyone, they were uncreated 
and eternal. It was sought to establish this uncreatedness of the 
Vedas as against the Nyaya view that they were created by God 
(Isvara). Vyasa-tirtha argues that it is better to accept the direct 
validity of the Vedas on the ground of their being uncreated, than 
to do it in an indirect way through the admission of an omniscient 
being as their author; for there is no certainty that even such 
authors would not try to deceive mankind by false statements. 
Buddha himself is an incarnation of God, and yet he deceived the 
people by false teachings. IVadition also does not ascribe any 
author to tlie V edas. If they had been created, they would be of 
the same kind as the holy scriptures of the Buddhists or Jains. If 
the importance of scriptures were to be judged by the number of 
people who followed them, then the Mahomedan scriptures would 
have a superior place. C/od may be regarded as the great teacher 
of the W'das, being the first person who uttered and taught them'*^. 
lie did not create them and He remembers them always; so that 
there is no chance of the Vcdic order of words being destroyed. 
Ordinarily the claim of facts to validity is prior to that of the words 
which express them, and the latter depends on the former; but in 
the case of the Vedas the words and passages have a validity which 
is prior to facts and independent of them. The Madhva view thus 
combines the Nyaya and the Mimarnsa views of the Vedas without 
agreeing with either. 

^ pauru^eya-sahddpramanakatT'e sati stipramCinakatvdt. 

Tijrka-tdndava (MS., p. lOO). 

“ isiaro'pi hy Qsman-niate.,. .Veda-saniprciddyu-pravurtakatvdn rnahupa^ 

dhydya eta. I hid. p, \zz. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE DUALISTS 
AND THE MONISTS 

Vyasa-tirtha, Madhusudana and Ramacarya on the 
Falsity of the World. 

The Vedantists urge that the world-appearance is false. But 
before entering into any discussion about the nature of falsehood 
it is required that the Vedantists should give a definition of false¬ 
hood. Five principal definitions have been adduced by the old 
Vedantists; of these the first is that falsehood is that which is the 
absence of being as well as the absence of non-being {sattvdtyantd- 
hhdvattve sati asatWdtycmtaid-bhdvavattva-rupam visistam^). But 
Vyasa-tirtha urges that, since one of these is the negation of the 
other, joint assertion of them both will be against the Law of ex¬ 
cluded middle and therefore will be self-contradictory; the fact 
that both being and non-being may be admitted independently is 
no reason for their joint admission (e.g., the hare and horn both 
exist separately, but the hare’s horn exists nowhere). I’o this the 
reply of Madhusudana is that the Law of excluded middle does not 
apply to every case of the relation between being and non-being. 
Thus the false-appearances have being so far as they appear and 
non-being so far as they are non-existent; exclusion of being docs 
not necessarily lead us to non-being, and vice versa. To this the 
retort given by the author of Taranginl is that the ^^ankarites them¬ 
selves say that, if a thing has no being, it cannot appear, which 
shows that they themselves admit the I.aw of excluded middle, the 
force of which can ne\ er be denied, as Logic amply demonstrates 
in the examination of any and every specific relation of being and 
non-being. 

The second definition of falsehood by the Sankarites is that 
falsehood is that which can be denied at all times even where 
it appears to exist {prati-pannopadhii Iraikdlika-nisedha-prati- 
yogitvani). To this Vyasa-tirtha says that, if the denial is true, then 
this true thing would exist side by side with Brahman and thus the 

^ NyayamrlGy p. 22. 
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theor}’ of extreme monism would break down {nisedhasya tattrikatve 
advaita-hanih) ; if the denial is false or true only in a limited manner 
(vydvahdrika), then the world-appearance would become true. 
Again, what does the denial actually mean? These supposed ap¬ 
pearances are said to be produced from a material cause, and they 
are perceived as existing at the time of perception; and, if it is held 
that even then they have no existence at all as such, then they must 
be absolutely without being, like the chimerical hare’s horn. If it 
is held that the difference of the world-appearance from chimerical 
entities like the hare’s horn, etc., is that they are absolutely in¬ 
describable, then the reply is that the very term “indescribable” 
describes their nature. Again, that which is absolutely non¬ 
existing cannot in any way appear in knowledge {asatah a-pratitav), 
and therefore it is not possible to make reference to it or to relate 
it in any w^ay to anything else. The Sahkarites themselves hold that 
what is non-existing cannot appear in know'ledge [asac cet na 
pratfyefa), and thus they themselves deny the possibility of any 
being-in-knowdedge of that wdiich is non-existing. Again, reality 
is not the same as mere appearance in knowdedge, and consequently, 
if Brahman remained always uncontradicted in knowledge, its 
reality could not on that ground be affirmed. Again, it is not true 
that w^ords denoting absolutely non-existing and chimerical things, 
such as the hare’s horn, produce no knowledge; for they also 
produce some notion; the difference between ordinary illusions 
and the chimerical entities is this that, while the ground of the 
ordinar}^ illusions is right and valid, chimerical entities have no 
ground at all. Therefore, since chimerical entities can also be made 
objects of awareness they appear in knowdedge as non-existing. 
'The Vedic text “non-being alone existed in the beginning” {asad 
era idam agre dsft) also testifies to the fact that “non-being” 
may appear as existent. Also non-being cannot be defined as that 
which is different from mere “being” (sat) and “the indescribable” 
(a-nirvdeya); for the latter can only be understood through the 
concept of non-being and vice versa, d hus non-being may be de¬ 
fined as that w hich is different from that being wdiich cannot at all 
times be denied at all places {sarvatrika-traikaUka-iiisedha-prati- 
yogitva-rupa-sadanyasyan'a tattvdc cd). II the indescribable 
{a-nirvdeya) is defined as that which can be denied at all times, it 
is the same as non-being itself. Also non-being cannot be defined 
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as that which is incapable of fulfilling any practical purpose; for 
even the conch-shell-silver, which is admitted to be false, can serve 
to rouse an effort to grasp it in the deluded person and thus be 
considered to have some kind of practical efficiency, and the pure 
Brahman, which is regarded as ultimately real, is itself unable to 
serve any practical purpose of any kind. Again, falsehood or non- 
being cannot be defined as that which has no nature of its own; for, 
if that were so, then the denial of falsehood could not be said to be 
directed to its own nature as such; nor could the nature of false¬ 
hood be regarded as itself false, since such an interpretation would 
rest on a mere technical assumption of the meaning of falsehood, 
and it would not in the least clear the points at issue; for, if the 
nature of the so-called entity persisted in its own time and place, 
it would be meaningless to call such a nature false in itself. Such an 
assumption would also mean that no distinction is made between 
that which can serve practical efficiency and that which cannot; 
if that which persists in time and place and can serve a practical 
purpose could be called false, then there would be no difference 
between being and non-being, and the absence of the real could 
be said to be as much a cause of cloth as the thread itself, 'riuis 
absolute non-being may be defined as that which can always be 
denied in all places {sariatra traikdliha-nisedha-pratiyogitvcmi). 
Also it cannot be held that “non-being” {asat) cannot be the object 
of an absolute denial simply because it is non-being, as is said in the 
Nydya-jnakaranda of Anandabodha; for, if an absolute denial can¬ 
not have any object, then the reason “because it is non-being” as 
adduced above would have no object itself and would therefore be 
inapplicable. Moreo\'cr, just as positive entities can be denied, so 
the specific negations referring to positive entities may also be 
denied and so lead on to their corresponding positive affirmations. 
Again, it is also agreed that specific positive entities come into 
being through the negation of their corresponding negations im¬ 
mediately prior to their coming into being {prdjy-ahhdva), This also 
proves that denial or negation does not necessarily require positive 
characters or entities for the operation and their function of 
negation. The whole upshot of this discussion is that, if falsehood 
means absolute denial of anything where it appears in knowledge, 
then the implication is that no reality can be affirmed; for what 
could be affirmed either as false or as true would only apply to 
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entities as they are known, and in that case even the reality of 
Brahman would be conditional, namely, so far as it is known. 
Again, absolute negation (sarvatra traikalika-nisedha-pratiyogitvam) 
cannot be distinguished from what is known as chimerical entities. 
And, if the world-appearance could be an object of absolute 
negation, its status would be no better than that of chimerical 
entities (e.g., the hare’s horn). 

In reply to the objections of Vyasa-tirtha against the definition 
of falsehood, that, if falsehood be real, then that implies dualism, 
and that, if falsehood is false, that implies re-affirmation of the 
world as real, Madhusudana says that, since the denial is itself 
identical (so far as its ultimate ground is concerned) with Brahman, 
the reality of falsehood does not imply dualism; for the reality of 
the denial does not imply the reality of the phenomenon, denial of 
which has been denied by the denial of all phenomena. It has only 
so much reality as is implied in the ground of all phenomena, which 
is the Brahman. Again, the falsehood of the falsehood does not 
imply the affirmation of the reality of the world-appearance; for in 
the case of the conch-shell-silver, though it is known that not only 
was it false, hut, since it is never existent, it never exists, and never 
will exist, and the attribution of falsity to it is also false, the conch- 
shell-silver is not for the matter of that re-affirmed as real. It is 
wrong to suppose that the falsity of the falsity or the denial of the 
denial is re-affirmation in all cases; it is only when the reality and 
the denial have the same status and identically the same scope that 
the denial of the denial means an affirmation; but, when the scope 
of their meaning varies, the denial of the denial does not imply an 
afiirmation. It may further be pointed out that, when the denial of 
the denial is intended to re-affirm the positive entity, the denial of 
the denial leads to affirmation. But, when a denial denies both the 
positive entity and the denial (which is itself taken as an inde¬ 
pendent entity), the second denial does not lead to affirmation^. 
The denial of the world-appearance is the denial of the relaity of 
the very world-appearance as such {svarupena), like the denial of 
the conch-sheli-silver. The fact that the world-appearance is 

^ Tatra hi tmedhasya nisedhe pratijogi-sattram dyuti, yatra nisedhasya 
msedha-buddhya pratiyogdattram rym'asthdpyate, ria iiiscdha-fnatram nisedhyate, 
yathii raj ate mi idam rajatarn iti jiiandantaram idam na arajatam iti jhanena 
rajatam vyavasthdpyate. yatra tu prati-yogi-hiscdhayor ubhayor api unedhas tatra 
na prati-yogi-sattvam. Advaita-siddhi, pp. 105 -6. 
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believed to be a product of ajndna does not in the least imply that 
its very nature cannot be false; for what is by its very nature false 
would be so, whether produced or not. The denial of the conch- 
shell-silver (“this is not silver”) means that the conch-shell-silver 
is other than the real market-silver, i.e., the negation here is that of 
otherness {anyo-anya-ahhdva). But, when it is said that “here is 
no silver,” the negation is one of non-existence, and the falsity of 
the appearance is thereby definitely declared {sd ca purovartti- 
rajatasyaiva vydvahdrikarn atyanta-ahhdvam visayikaroti iti kantho- 
ktarn eva mithydtvani)^ whereas in the former case falsehood is 
only implied [idarn sdbda-nirdiste purovarti-pratitika-rajate rajata- 
sabda-nirdista-vydvahdrika’rajata-anyonya-ahhdva-pratiter drthi- 
kam mithydtvamy, Now, if the world-appearance be denied 
(“there is no world-appearance here”), then, since there is no 
world-appearance anywhere else, the denial implies the absolute 
non-existence of the world-appearance, i.e., world-appearance is 
as non-existent as any chimerical entity, e.g., the hare’s horn. The 
reply to such an objection, that there is a difference between the 
absolute negation of the world-experience as indescribable 
{anirvdeya) and the absolute negation as chimerical (tucca)^ is that 
the latter has not even a seeming appearance anywhere, whereas 
the former appears as really existent until it is contradicted 
[kvachid apy iipadhaii sattvena pratliy-’anarhatvam atyanta- 
asattvam yavad bddham pratiiiyo^yatvom prdtitika-sattvarn). It 
must further be noted in this connection that the denial which 
leads to falsehood must have the same relation and the same extent 
and scope as the content which is being denied (yena rupena yad- 
adhikaranatayd yat pratipannarn tena rupena tan-nistha-atyanta- 
abhdva-pratiyogitvasya pratipanna-padena sucitatvdt ; tac ca rttpam 
arnbandha-viseso^vacchedakavisesas ca'f. Mhe Sahkarites, more¬ 
over, do not admit negation as a separate category, but consider the 
negation to be identical with the unqualified nature of the locus 
where the negation appears. Brahman has no qualities, and this 
does not therefore mean that it has a negative quality; for, there 
being more separate negations, the negation of all qualities simply 
means the pure nature of Brahman, d'he attribution of so-called 
positive qualities also as infinitude, etc., means the negation of the 
opposite qualities of falsehood and limitation, which ultimately 

^ Aclvaita-siddfii, pp. 130-1. Jbid. p. 151. 
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implies a reversion to the pure nature of Brahman, etc. {adhikarana- 
atirikta - abhava - ahhyupagamena ukta - mithydtva - abhdva - rupa- 
satyatvasya Brahma-svarupa-virodhdif. 

Ramacarya, in his Tarangini, refuting the vievv^ of Madhusudana, 
says that, excepting the case of the negation of the negation- 
prior-to-becoming {prdg-abhdva), the negation of negation means 
positing and therefore, since no third alternative is possible, 
the denial of the denial of an entity necessarily posits. Again, the 
assertion of Madhusudana, that the illusion consists in the ap¬ 
pearance of the illusory silver as the real silver of the market, is 
groundless; for the material cause that produced the illusory silver 
is different from the material cause of the silver of the market. The 
illusory silver ceases to exist only when there is true knowledge 
removing the ignorance which was the material cause of the 
illusory'^ silver {prdtibhdsikasya svopdddiia-jndna-nivartaka jndna- 
visayenaiva vd taddUnya-pratitesca) : w^here the same material cause 
produces two different appearances (e.g., the cloth and the white¬ 
ness) they may be experienced as identical. But, when the material 
causes are entirely different, their products can never be ex¬ 
perienced as identical-. Again, it has been urged by Madhusudana 
that the denial that constitutes falsehood must be qualified by the 
same conditions and relations whereby the positive entities were 
qualified; but this is unmeaning, for no amount of such conditioning 
can gainsay the truth that the negation of negations means position, 
until some definite proof of the existence of a third alternative 
escaping the sphere of the Law^ of Excluded Middle can be adduced^. 

Vyasa-tirtha says that falsehood moreover cannot be defined as 
absolute denial of reality; for, unless the meaning of denial is 
understood, the meaning of reality cannot be comprehended and 
vice versa. The point at issue here is whether conch-silver is denied 
in its very nature as such or whether its reality is denied. The 
former alternative is denied on the ground that, if it were accepted, 
then it would be difficult to account for the awareness of the conch- 
silver as existing in front of the percciver; for, if it w^as absolutely 
non-existent, it could not be directly perceived. But it may be 
pointed out with the same force that the second alternative is also 
unacceptable, because, w^hen the conch-silver was perceived, it was 

^ JbiiL p. 156. ‘ Nyayamria-taraiiginly p. i6(a). 

•' Tarangirtl, p. 20. 
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also perceived to be real, and, if that is so, how can that reality be 
denied? If in reply to this it is suggested that the reality of the 
conch-shell-silver is only a relative reality and not an absolute 
reality, then it may be pointed out that, if once a degree of reality 
be admitted, then infinite regress will follow; for one may as well 
ask whether the absolute reality is absolutely absolute or relatively 
absolute and so on. Again, falsehood is defined as that which is 
liable to be destroyed by knowledge in its function as knowledge. 
But Vyasa-tirtha does not tolerate such a position and says that 
knowledge of past events and things, even though false, ceases by 
itself without waiting to be destroyed by the so-called right know¬ 
ledge; also it is not felt that the silver is destroyed by the knowledge 
of the conch-shell. It is further urged that right knowledge of the 
conch-shell also removes the error which, so far as it was an error, 
was true, and this shows that knowledge removes not only falsehood, 
but also true things, and on that account the definition in question 
cannot be a true definition of falsehood. Moreover, when an illusion 
is removed, the removal is not due to the function of cognition as 
such, but is by virtue of its perceptual immediacy (aparoksa- 
adhyasam prati jndnasya-aparoksatayd nivartakatvena fndnatvena 
amvartakatvdc cay. Again, if a falsehood is defined as that which 
is destroyed by knowledge which destroys the very material cause 
of the falsehood (svopdddna ajndna-nivartaka jndna-TiJvartyatvam)^ 
the objection will be that it does not apply to the bcginningless 
illusion-. It may similarly be held that the definition of falsehood 
as appearance in the place where it does not exist {svdtvanta- 
abhdva-adhikarane eva pratiyamdnatvam) may also be refuted; for 
many objections occur, as has already been pointed out, according 
as we consider the negation to be relatively real or illusory. Again, 
if falsehood be defined as that which is different both from being 
and non-being, then, since it has already been pointed out that 
non-being means absolute denial, the appearances or illusions 
would be inexplicable. If it be defined as that which is destroyed 
by knowledge, then that can prove its momentaiy^ character, but 
not its false nature {dhl-ndsyatve anityatd eva sydt na mrsdtmatdf. 

In reply to the objection of Vyasa-tirtha concerning the defini¬ 
tion of falsehood as that which is liable to be destroyed by know- 


' Nyaydmrfa, p. 39(6). 
^ Ibid. p. 41. 


“ Ibid. p. 40. 
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ledge, Madhusudana says that the real meaning of the definition is 
that the entity which is destroyed, both in its causal aspect and the 
aspect as effect, on account of the rise of knowledge is false. The 
jug though destroyed as effect by the stroke of the club is not 
destroyed in its causal aspect as the earthy pot. The hare’s horn 
does not exist at all: so its non-existence is not due to knowledge. 
Again, since the conch-shell-silver appears in consciousness and is 
destroyed immediately after the rise of true knowledge, its dissolu¬ 
tion must be due to knowledge. Also it is not wrong to say that 
falsehood is negated by knowledge in its function as knowledge; 
for the later knowledge does not negate the prior knowledge by its 
function as knowledge, but merely on account of its posteriority; 
and therefore the definition of falsehood as that which can be 
negated by knowledge only in its function as knowdedge clearly 
keeps aloof the case of the negation of the prior knowledge by the 
later, to which it w^as supposed that the above definition of false¬ 
hood could wrongly be extended. It is well, how-ever, to point out 
that falsehood is negated by knowledge not in an indirect manner» 
but directly and immediately [vastutas tu sdksdtkdratvefw jndfia- 
nivarlyatzam vivaksitainy . 

To this Ramacarya replies that it is Madhusudana who says 
that the definition of falsehood as that which can be negated by 
knowledge means the general absence of an entity through the rise 
of knowledge {indna-prayukta-avasthiti-sdfiidnya-viraha-pratiyogi- 
tvam jndna-nivartyatvam (see Advaita-siddhi, p. i68, and 
TarafiginJ, p. 22 )“. It may be asked whether the w^ord “generally” 
(sdifumya) or the negation is qualified by the existence {avasthityd 
sdjndnyam vd visisyate viraho vd). 'Fhe first alternative w^ould mean 
the negation of the cause of an entity through the rise of know¬ 
ledge; for the word avastliiti-sdmdnya means cause. But in that 
case there w ould be an illicit extension of the definition of falsehood 
to the negation of the prior knowledge by the posterior knowledge; 
for the posterior knowledge destroys the cause of the p»ersistence 
of the prior know ledge, and it w ould not apply to the beginningless 
avidyd. In the second alternative, i.e., if the word sdmdnya is 

' jiidnatva-vyapya-dharfuefia jiidnanwariyatvarn ityapi sadhu, uttarajndnasya 
purvadfidna-nh^artakatvarn na jndnatvaz'ydpyadhartneiia kintu tcchddi-sadhd- 
ranenodicydtma%d^csaguna 1 vena udicyatvena veti ?ia siddha-sadhanadi. 

Advaita-siddhiy pp. 171-2. 

^ Ibid. p. 178. 
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qualified by the negation, then it may be pointed out that the 
Sahkarite never admits a general negation as distinguished from 
the negation of any special entity. Moreover, since the conch-shelb 
silver is denied in its very nature as false, it cannot be said that its 
general absence (that is, both as cause and effect) was due to the 
rise of knowledge; for it is not admitted to be existent at any time’. 
Again, as it has been shown by Vyasa-tirtha that there ought not 
to be any difference between the non-existence of the conch-shell- 
silvcr and that of the hare’s horn, the non-existence of the hare’s 
horn might equally be said to be due to knowledge, if the non¬ 
existence of the conch-shcll-silver be said to be due to the rise of 
knowledge. 

In supporting the fourth definition of falsehood as “appearance 
in the locus of its own absence” {svatyanfa-ahhava-adhikarane 
eva pratlvayndjiatraju) or as the “absence in the locus of its 
own existence ’’ {svdsrava nistha - aiyanta - ahhdva - pratiyoi^itvam), 
Madhusudana says that, since an entity may be both [^resent and 
absent in one identical time, so it may be both present and absent 
in one identical space. To this Ramacarya replies that, if this is 
admitted, then there is no difference between existence and non¬ 
existence, and ordinary experience is inexplicable (tathd sail 
hhdvdhhdvayor ucchimiakathd sydt iti vydvahdrikyapi vyara^thd 
na sydt) \ consequently dualism and its negation, monism, would be 
the same, and the monistic knowledge would be unaiile to dispel 
the dualistic consciousness. 

In support of the fifth definition of falsehood as difference from 
the real {sad-riviktatvam mithydtvam) Madhusudana defines 
existence of reality as that \vhich is established by knowledge and 
not invalidated by defects. The definition of existence is further 
modified by him as that which appears as existent through proofs 
not invalidated by defects. By this qualification he excludes 
chimerical entities and Brahman; for chimerical entities do not 
appear as existent, and Brahman, though it exists in itself, is never 
an object to any mind to which it appears as existent (saiDd- 
prakdraka-pratiti-risayatdhhdvdt). 

The existent is defined as that which is established by proof 
[pramana-siddha), and this is again as that which is uncontradicted. 

^ sukti-rajatader-avasthity-anqlkdre svarupena ni^'dhokty-ayogm-ca. 

Taran^inl, p. 22. 
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To this it is objected by Ramacarya that Brahman is not the object 
of any proofs, whereas the world, which is established by all proofs, 
is ultimately contradicted^. 

The question is raised by Vyasa-tirtha whether falsehood itself 
is contradicted or uncontradicted. If it is uncontradicted, then 
falsehood becomes real, and the doctrine of monism fails. If it is 
urged in reply that falsehood is identical with the ground of 
illusion, the Brahman, then the meaning of the phrase “world- 
appearance is false’’ {prapanco mithyd) is that the world-appearance 
is identical with Brahman {mithyd being identical with Brahman), 
and this is not disputed by us; for Brahman, being all-pervasive, is 
in a sense identical with the world-appearance. Moreover, if 
falsehood be identical with Brahman, the general argument that 
tliose things alone are false which arc cognizable would be faulty, 
because falsity, being identical with Brahman, would itself be un- 
cognizable. If falsehood be contradicted, then it is self-false 
{hddhya), and the world would become real. Even if it is again 
urged that falsehood is not identical with Brahman, but is one with 
the reality of Brahman as underlying the second denial or the 
falsehood of the falsehood, to this the reply would be that our very 
inquiry centres round the question whether the second denial is 
itself contradicted or uncontradicted, and it is well known that, 
since the underlying reality is cver^^where pure consciousness, the 
underlying reality of the second falsehood has no separate or inde¬ 
pendent existence regarding which any affirmation could be made. 
It is clear that, if in the first case the assertion of falsehood being 
identical with Brahman be meaningless, the attempt at an extension 
by making it identical with the pure consciousness underlying the 
second denial does not in reality lead to any new meaning. If it is 
again urged that, since the conch-shell-silver is false, the falsehood 
which is a quality of this conch-shell-silver is necessarily false; if 
the substance is false, its quality is necessarily false, and therefore 
the falsehood of this falsehood does not reaffirm the reality of the 
conch-shell-silver. Since both the falsehoods are based on the 
falsehood of the substance to which they are attributively associated 
the negation of negation does not mean a position. The negation 
of a negation can mean a position only if the substance be real. But 
this is clearly a confusion; for the absence of qualities follows on the 

^ Taranginl, p. 23. 
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absence of the substance only when such qualities are dependent 
on the nature of the substance; but falsehood is not so, since it is 
naturally opposed to that to which it refers^. Moreover, if the 
falsehood of the conch-shell-silver becomes faLse merely because it 
is associated with the illusory silver, though it is affirmed by an 
experience of contradiction, then it might equally well be real 
because of its ultimate association with Brahman, the ground 
reality of all things; or on the other hand the conch-shell might 
equally well be false because of its association with the illusory 
silver, and the non-existent would also be existent because of its 
association with existence, and vice versa^. Moreover, the conch- 
shell-silver is not regarded by the Sahkarites as absolutely non¬ 
existent, like the chimerical hare’s horn, and therefore falsehood 
cannot be considered to be so on account of its association 
therewith. Again, the argument that falsehood has not the same 
status of existence as the world-appearance to which it refers and 
therefore the assertion of falsehood does not hurt extreme monism, 
is wrong: for, if falsehood has only a relative existence (yydvahd- 
riktve), the world of our daily experience, which is opposed to it 
and which is attested by perception, ought to be regarded as ulti¬ 
mately real. Thus our former objection remains valid, that, if false¬ 
hood be uncontradicted, the doctrine of monism fails and, if 
contradicted, the w'orld would be reab^ 

Madhusudana has the former reply to the above objection that, 
when the position and negation have a different order of being, 
the negation of the negation does not imply affirmation. If the 
negation refers to a relative existence, then such negation does not 
take away tlie assertion of a fanciful existence^. ITus an entity may 
be in different senses both true and false. Madhusudana further 
says that, when the denial is due to a specific quality, then the 
negation of negation cannot be an affirmation. Here both the 
conch-shell and its quality are denied on account of their common 

^ dharmy-asattve dharmcisattvam tu dharmi-sattvds( 7 f)cksa-dhar?n(i-risavam; 
mithydtvam tu tat-pratikfdam. Nyuydmrta, p. 44. 

Ibid. p. 45. 

^ mithydtvam yady ahddhyarn sydt syad advaita-mata-k^atih 

mithydtvam yadi badhyam sydt jagat-satyatvarn dpatet. 

Ibid. p. 47. 

^ paraspara-viraha-rupatve'pi vi^ama-satvdkayor avirodhat vydvahdrika- 
mithyatvena vydvahdrika-satyatvdpahdre'pi kdlpanika-satyatvdnapahdrdt. 

Advaita-siddhi, p. 217, 
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attribute of plausibility. Thus it may be said with impunity that 
both the horse and the cow may be denied in an elephant^. 

To this Ramacarya’s reply is that existence and non-existence 
naturally exclude each other, and their denial is therefore not due 
to any other specific property. That existence and non-existence are 
mutually exclusive is acknowledged even by the Sankarites when 
they speak of mdyd as being different both from existence and non- 
existence^. 

An important argument establishing the falsity of the world 
rests upon the fact that the world is cognizable; all that is cognizable 
is false, like dream experiences. At this point Vyasa-tirtha seeks to 
analyse what may be meant by the word cognizable. Several 
alternative meanings are offered, of which the first is termed 
z^rtti-vydpyatva, i.e., that which is a content of a mental state. The 
Sankarites are thus supposed to say that all that can be a content 
of a mental state is false. 'Vo this Vyasa-tirtha’s reply is that Brahman 
and the self must also be the content of at least some kind of mental 
state, and therefore, if the thesis of the Sankarites be accepted, 
Brahman also would be false. If it is said that Brahman in its 
purity can never be the object of any mental state, and it can be so 
only when it is associated with ajndnay to this the reply is that, if 
Brahman in its purity cannot manifest itself in awareness, it can 
never establish itself, and such a theory directly militates against 
the self-revealing nature of Brahman. Again, it is urged that, 
though Brahman is self-revealing, yet it cannot be the content of 
any mental state; for the very^ expression “Brahman is pure and 
self-revealing“ would make it the content of that verbal cognition; 
if the expression carries no sense, then there is no meaning in it. 
Moreover, if Brahman as associated with ajfidna be admitted to be 
the content of a mental state, it would through such an association 
be a constituent of that mental content and therefore a content in 
itself. It cannot, moreover, be said that the objection cannot apply 
to Brahman because Brahman can be a content only in association 
and not in its nature; for, since the same conditions apply to eternal 
and transcendental entities of an indeterminate character which 


‘ Advaita-siddhi, p. 213. 

2 na tavat paraspara-iirahartlpayor ekanisedhyata-avacchedakavachinnatvam 
sambhavati tvaydpi satyatramithyatvayoh paraspara-samuccaye virodkat bibhyata 
sad-asad-vailaksanyasCmipye ahglkdrdcca, TaranginJ, p. 26. 
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cannot be contents of consciousness in themselves, but only in later 
associated forms, Brahman would not be false on that account. 
Again, it is wrong to suppose that, when an object is known, the 
content of that mental state has the same form as the object of 
awareness; for we may know a hare’s horn through a verbal cogni¬ 
tion without assuming that the mental state has the same form as 
a hare’s horn. The assumption therefore that the content of aware¬ 
ness must have the same form as its object is wholly invalid. It is 
clearly found to be so in the case of Brahma-know^ledge; for no 
awareness can have an infinitude as its content. So to say that an 
awareness has content as an object simply means that it refers 
thereto [tad-visayatvam eva tad-akaratvamy. Since this is so, the 
condition of perception that pure consciousness must be reflected 
in the mental state in superimposition upon the physical object 
is wholly unnecessary. Thus the objection, that all that is cognizable 
is on that account false, is invalid. 

To this Madhusudana’s reply is that the pure consciousness, 
w'hich is always self-revealing, is never the content of any aware¬ 
ness. It only appears to be so in association with the ajndna 
modifications which alone can become the content of knowledge. 
Thus in all circumstances the pure consciousness is self-revealing 
and it can never be the content of itself. Madhusudana would 
admit all the suggested interpretations of cognizability offered by 
Vyasa-tirtha, excepting the second {phala-vydpyatvay\ he, how¬ 
ever, admits that a stricter criticism would require the definition 
to be slightly modified by excluding cognizability through verbal 
cognition [vastutas tu sdbddjanya-vrtti-visayatvam eva drsyatvam ); 
in this way, though one may be aware of chimerical entities through 
verbal propositions, they would not on that account be called false; 
for they are absolutely non-existent entities, which cannot be called 
either false or true^. Madhusudana further interprets cognizability 
as that which has a definite formal content {sva-prakdraka-vrtti” 
visayatvam eva drsyatvam). By the term ‘‘formal” {sva-prakdraka) 


^ Nydyamrta, p. 57. 

” The su^?^^estcd interpretations of cop^nizability (drsyatva) as p^iven by 
Vyasa-tirtha arc of seven kinds: khft idam driyatvam; 'i^rtti-vydpyahHnn vd; 
phala-vydpyatvani vd; sadharanam vd; kaddcid-katharncid-visayatvam vd; sva- 
vyavahdre svatirikta-samvid-antardpek^d-niyatir vd; a-sva-prakdsatvarn vd. 
Ibid. p. 49. 

® Advaita-siddhi, p. 268. 
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he means any describable characteristic {sopdkhyah kascid dharmah) 
and thereby excludes Brahman, which means purity having no 
describable characteristic: on the other hand, even the cognition 
of negations may be described as having the character of negativity. 
The effect of this interpretation is that cognizability is limited to all 
that comes within the purview of relative and pragmatic experience. 
In attempting to clear the meaning of cognizability Madhusudana 
defines it as that which is somehow in relation with pure conscious¬ 
ness {cid-visayatva). This, being identical with self, is devoid of 
any such two-term relation. In the attempt to classify the meaning 
further, cognizability of things is defined as dependence for revela¬ 
tion on an alien consciousness {sva-vyavahdre svatirikta-samvid- 
apeksd-niyati-rupam drsyatvam) or as the character of being other 
than the self-revealing {a-sva-prakdsatva-rupatvam drsyatvam). 
It is clear therefore that anything other than pure consciousness 
depends on pure consciousness for revelation. 

Ramacarya, in attempting to refute Madhusudana, says that 
merely from the knowledge of the concomitance of impurity 
(asudd/iatva) and dependent revelation (a-sva-prakdsatva) one 
cannot say that pure consciousness is self-revealed; but such a 
conclusion can be arrived at only when it is known that pure 
consciousness has no impurity in it. Again, the concomitance of 
dependent revelation and impurity can be known only when their 
opposites, ‘"purity” and self-revealingness,” are known to coexist 
vvith pure consciousness; thus the knowledge of concomitance of 
pure consciousness with self-revealingness and that of impure 
consciousness with dependent revelation are mutually independent. 
There is therefore no way in wdiich it can be asserted that only pure 
consciousness is self-revealingh 'Fhe other reason adduced for 
falsehood is that the w^orld-appearance is false because it is material. 
Now^ what is this materiality? Its character is given as “non- 
knower” (ajndtrtva), “ignorance” {ajfidnatva), as “non-self- 
revealing” (a-sva-prakasatva), or “non-self.” If the first meaning 
of materiality be accepted, then it may be pointed out that according 

^ na tavad a-svci-prcikasatrahiddhatvayor vydpya-vydpaka-bhdT'a-grahama- 
trena suddhe sia-prakduJtd parya^uisyati kintu suddhe asra-prakdsah'a-zydpa- 
kasya asuddhatvasya vydvrttdu jndtdydm ez'a. tathd ca tydpaka-zyatircka- 
grahdrtham avasyam suddha-jridmwi. kimcdsva-prakdiatz'dhiddhatvayor zyd- 
pya-vydpaka-bhdva-gridio'pi tadubhayavyatirekayoh suddhatva-sx^aprakdLitvayoh 
suddhe sahaedra-grahe saty ei'cti ghatta-kutl-prabhdta~vrttdntah. TarauginJ, p. 31. 
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to the Sahkarites the ego is false, and yet it is the knower; the pure 
consciousness, which according to the Sahkarites is the only reality, 
is not itself the knower. If it is suggested that pure consciousness 
may be regarded as the knower through false assumption, then it 
may well be said that false assumption would validate any false 
reasoning, and that would be of no avail. Even the body appears as 
the knower when one says, ‘‘I, the white man, know,” yet on that 
account the body cannot be regarded as the knower. The second 
interpretation, which defines materiality as ignorance {ajndna)^ 
cannot be held; for phenomenal knowledge is partly true and partly 
false. Again, it may in this connection be asked whether the know¬ 
ledge of the self (dtman) has any content or not. If it has, then that 
content must necessarily be the object of a cognizing activity, and 
it is impossible that the cognizing activity of the self should direct 
its activity towards the self. If it is urged in reply that the self has 
no activity to be directed to itself, but the fact that it is distinguished 
as self is its cognition of itself, the obvious reply to this is that the 
cognition of all things is nothing more than the fact that they are 
distinguished in their specific characters. If again the knowledge 
of the self has no content, then it is no knowledge at all. If any 
knowledge be admitted which does not illuminate any object, then 
even a jug can be called knowledge. Therefore, if materiality be 
defined as ajndna or ignorance, then even the self would for the 
above reasons be ajndna. In this connection it may well be re¬ 
membered that knowledge requires both the object and the knower: 
there cannot be any experience without the experiencer and the thing 
experienced. Again, if the self be regarded as mere knowledge, 
it may well be asked whether that knowledge is right knowledge 
or illusion. If the former, then, since the modifications of the avidyd 
are known by the self, these would be true. It cannot be the latter, 
because there is no defect associated with the vSelf. Neither can the 
self be regarded as bliss: for the phenomenal enjoyment of worldly 
objects is not admitted as bliss, and there is no way in which the 
degrees of pleasure or bliss which may lead ultimately to the highest 
bliss can be admitted; for, once a degree of pleasure is admitted, an 
extraneous element naturally creeps in. Thus falsity of the world on 
the ground that it is material is unacceptable in any sense of the term ^. 

^ This argument that the world is false on account of its materiality is 
adduced in the Tattva-suddhi. 
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To this Madhusudana's reply is that the second and third 
interpretations of materiality, i.e., that which is ignorance is 
material or that which is non-self is material, would be quite 
suitable. In finding fault with Vyasa-tirtha's exposition of knowledge 
Madhusudana says that, if knowledge be defined as that which 
illuminates an object, then even during emancipation objects would 
be illuminated, which is impossible; the relation of knowledge to 
objects is extraneous and therefore illusory. If it is objected that, if no 
objects are revealed during release, then even bliss is not revealed, and 
in that case no one would care to attain release, the reply is that the 
emancipated state is itself bliss and there is no separate manifestation 
of bliss as obtainable therein. The association of an object is per¬ 
ceivable only in sense-knowledge; in the knowledge of the self there 
is no association with the senses, and it is unreasonable to demand 
that even then objects should be manifested in knowledge. When it 
is said that self is of the nature of immediate knowledge, the sugges¬ 
tion that then it must be either valid or erroneous is unacceptable. 
For the exclusive classification of knowledge as valid or invalid 
applies to ordinary experienced knowledge. But the self as knowledge 
is like the indeterminate knowledge that is neither valid nor invalid. 

Ramacar}'a, however, says that, if the association of knowledge 
with objects be extraneous, then at the time of the dawn of ultimate 
knowledge the self should not be regarded as its object. If it is said 
that this is only so in the case of perceptual knowledge, where pure 
consciousness is refiected through the vrtti of the form of the object, 
then the connection of the knowledge with the object would be 
false; for in that case the necessity of vrtii and the reflection of con¬ 
sciousness through it would have to be admitted at the dawn of the 
knowledge of the self in the ultimate stage. The relation of the 
object to knowledge therefore cannot be extraneous and therefore 
false. In reply to Madhusudana’s statement that, just as according 
to the Naiyiiyikas, though universal and individuals are mutually 
correlated, yet in the state of ultimate dissolution the universals 
remain even though there are no individuals, so there may be a 
state where there is knowledge, but no object; for the sphere of 
knowledge is wider than that of knowdedge with objects. Rama- 
carya says that even in the state of pralaya, w^here there is no 
individual, the knowledge of the universals has the individuals 
within it as its constituents. Again, the association of objects wdth 
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knowledge does not mean that the objects produce knowledge, but 
that knowledge is associated with the objects. Again, if the associa¬ 
tion with the object be regarded as meaning “necessarily produced 
by objects,’^ or if it necessarily means “in whichever place or at 
whichever time this object exists there is knowledge,“ then the 
Sahkarites would not be able to affirm the unity of the soul. For, 
since the unity exists in Brahman, it could not be generated by the 
individual soul. And again, if it is affirmed that, whenever there is 
unity with Brahman, there is unity with the soul, then, since the 
Brahman is always one, all individual souls will be emancipated; 
it will also be impossible to determine the unity of individual souls 
and the unity of Brahman. So the objects do not generate the 
determinate knowledge, but are associated with it. 

It is argued that whatever is limited and finite is false; now this 
limitation may be by time or space or by other entities [paricchin- 
7 iatvam api desatah kcilato vastuto vcl). Now as to this Vyasa-tirtha 
says that time and space cannot be limited by time and space and 
this is so much the case that even the supreme reality, the Brahman, 
is often spoken of as existing always and everywhere; time and 
space are thus universal characteristics and cannot be denied of 
others or of themselves. Thus the observation of Vacaspati, that 
whatever does not exist in some places and in some time is on that 
account absent everywhere and always, and that what is existent 
must always and everywhere be so {yat sat tat sadd sarvatra sad 
ez)a.. .tathd cayat kaddeit kutracid asat tat sadd sarvatra asadeva)y 
is wholly invalid; for, if by non-existence at some particular time 
existence at any other time can be invalidated, then by existence at 
that time non-existence at other times may also be invalidated. 
It is as good logic to say that, because it will not exist then, there¬ 
fore it does not exist now, as to say that, because it exists now, it 
must exist thenh Again, what is meant by vspatial limitation,? If it 
means non-association with all bodies {sarva-murttdsamyogitvam) 
or the non-possession of the supreme measure {parama-mahat- 
parimdndnadhikaranatvam), then even Brahman is so; for He is 
untouchable [asanga) and He has no measure as His quality; if it 
means possession of limited measure {parundna)^ then parimdna or 
“measure,“ being a quality, cannot belong to a quality; so qualities 
would not be limited {guna-karmadau gundnangikdrdt). Again, 

^ Nyaydmrta, p. 79. 
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temporal limitation cannot be associated with negation as ''other¬ 
ness’' ; for, if the limitation as otherness be denied at any time, then 
all things in the world would be one. Now limitation by other 
entities (which is the third definition of limitation) means "dif¬ 
ference” {hhinnatva)\ but such a limitation (according to the 
Sankarites) is absent in the world of everyday experience; for they 
deny the reality of difference. Again, difference from falsehood 
exists also in the self: therefore the argument of Anandabodha, 
that whatever things exist divided {vihhaktafvdt) are on that account 
false, is invalid. It is, again, wrong to suppose that the unlimited 
nature of being consists in the fact that it alone remains universal, 
whereas everything else changes and must therefore be considered 
to be imposed upon it, since, when we say "a jug exists,” "a jug 
moves,” the jug seems to remain unchanged, while its verb changes, 
as "exists” and "moves.” As "many” is associated with "one,” 
so "one” also is associated with "many”; so nothing can be made 
of the argument that what remains constant is unlimited and valid 
and what is changeful is false. 

To this IMadhusudana’s reply is that, since the Safikarites do 
not admit universals, it is wrong to suppose that in all cases of the 
existence of a cow there is something like the cow-universal which 
persists, and, if that is not so, then the only other explanation is that 
it is the individuals that come and go and are imposed upon the 
persistent experience of being, which alone is therefore real. Now, 
again, it may be argued, the Brahman, as being, is always covered by 
ajndria’y it has no distinguishable form, and so it is wrong to think 
that Brahman is manifested as being in our experience of the world- 
objects. To this the reply is that Brahman is itself not covered by 
ajndna {sad-dtmand na brahwano mrddjndnend-vrtatvcun): it is only 
by the limitations of the specific forms of world-objects that its 
nature is hidden; when the obstacles of these specific forms are broken 
by the function of the vrtti modification of the mind, the Brahman 
underlying these objects manifests itself as pure being. It cannot be 
objected that Brahman, as such a pure being, has no visual charac¬ 
teristics and therefore cannot be perceived by the eye; for Brahman 
is not perceivable by any of the senses or by any specific senseb 

^ na ca rupddi-liSnataya cdk^usatvddy-anupapattih hddhikd iti vdeyam, prati- 
niyatendriya-grdhyesv eva rupddy-apeki^d-niyamdt sari^endriya-grahyam tu sad- 
ruparn brahma ndto riipddi-hlnatve' pi cdksusatvddy anupapattih sattvdydh par air 
api sarvendriya-grdhyaHKi-iibhyupagamat ca. Advaita-siddhi, p. 318. 
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Ramacarya in reply says that the universal (as “cow**) has to 
be accepted; for otherwise how can the so-called universal as being 
be sometimes manifested as cow and at other times as other 
objects? Again, it is wrong to say that Brahman is not in itself 
covered by the avidyd\ for it is said that, even when the being- 
aspect is revealed, the aspect as bliss may still remain covered; 
then, since being and bliss must be one (for otherwise the monism 
would fail), the veil must also be over the being-aspect as well. 
Again, as Brahman has no form and no characteristic, it cannot be 
said to be grasped by all the senses {atyantam avyakta-svabhdvasya 
brahmanas caksur-ddi-sarvendriyagrdhyatve mdndbhdvdty. 

The argument that falsehood consists in the non-existence of 
the whole in the parts is attacked by Vyasa-tirtha. He says that, so 
far as concerns the view that, because part and whole are identical, 
therefore the whole cannot be dependent on the part, he has no 
objection. If the whole is not dependent upon anything else and 
not on its parts either, then it may not be dependent on anything 
at all; but it cannot on that account be called false. But it may be 
pointed out that perception shows that the whole is dependent on 
the parts and rests in them, and therefore on the evidence of per¬ 
ception its non-existence in the parts cannot be admitted. The 
question arises whether “non-existence** or “negation** is valid 
or invalid: if it is valid, then monism breaks down, and, if it is 
invalid, then non-existence is denied, which will be in favour of 
Vyasa-tirtha. Now it cannot be urged that the existence of negation 
cannot be fatal to monism: for negation includes position as a 
constituent. Again, Brahman is denoted by the term advitiya 
(“devoid of any second**); this involves a negation, and, if negation 
is invalid, then its demolition of Brahman will also be invalid. 
Further, the denial of a second to Brahman may mean a denial not 
only of positive entities, but of negative entities also; positivity 
Itself means the negative of the negative. Also, if negation is 
admitted, then, since one of its forms is “otherness,** its admission 
means the admission of otherness and hence of duality. Moreover, 
it would be difficult for the Sahkarites to describe the nature of 
negation; for, if no positive entities can be described, it goes with¬ 
out saying that it will be still more difficult to describe negative 
entities. Moreover, not only is the non-existence of the whole in 

^ Taranginl, p. 52. 
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the parts contradicted by perceptual experience, but it is opposed to 
reason also; for, since the whole cannot be subsistent anywhere 
else, if it is not admitted to be subsistent in the parts, its very nature 
is inexplicable {anydsamavetasydinsitvam etat-tantu-samavetatvam 
vind na yuktarpf . 

Again, the view that, since without knowledge nothing is 
revealed, the so-called things are nothing but knowledge, is wrong; 
for the things are experienced not as being themselves knowledge, 
but as those things of which we have knowledge {ghatasya jndnam 
iti hi dhih na tii ghato jiidnam iti). 

In reply to the above Madhusudana says that, since the ex¬ 
perience of cause and effect cannot be explained without assuming 
some difference between them, such a difference must be admitted 
for practical purposes, in spite of the fact that they are identical. 
Discussion regarding the validity or invalidity of negation is 
brushed aside by Madhusudana as being out of place. Again, the 
opposition of perception is no objection; for perception is often 
illusory. Also, the objection that, if the whole, which is not else¬ 
where, is also not in the parts, its existence is inexplicable, is 
invalid; for, though the whole may not exist in the parts as an 
independent entity, it may still be there as identical with the material 
cause, the parts; for being materially identical {etaUsamavetatva) 
with anything does not necessarily follow from a denial of its 
negation therein; for, if it were so, then all such qualities as are devoid 
of negative instances (being on that account present in it) would 
be materially identical with the thing^'. But what really determines 
a thing’s material identity with another thing is that the former’s 
negation-prior-to-existence (prdg-abhdva) must be in it {kintii 
etati-nistha-prdg-ahhdva-pratiyogitvdd aikyam). The objection of 
Vyasa-tirtha, that a cloth can have its negation in threads only when 
such threads are not its constituent parts, is invalid, for the very 
reason that wdiat determines material identity is the existence of the 
prior-to-existence negation (prdg-abhdva-pratiyogitva) of the whole 
in the part or of the effect in the cause, and therefore it is not proper 
to say that a cloth can non-exist only in such threads as are not 

’ tathd ca amHtva-riipa-hetor ctat-tantu-ni^thdtyantdhhdva-pratiyogitva- 
rupn-sadhyena rirodhah. Nynydmrta-prakdsa, p. 86. 

^ etannisthdtyanidhhdva-pratiyogitvarn hi etatsamavetatve prayojakam na 
bhavati, paramate kezaldnvayi-dharma-mdtrasya etatsamavetatvdpatteh. 

Advaita-siddhi, p. 324. 
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constituents of it: for the condition of the non-existence of the 
cloth in the threads is not the fact of the threads not being a con¬ 
stituent of the cloth, but the absence of the prior-to-existence 
negation of the cloth in the threads. 

An objection is urged by Vyasa-tirtlia that for the self-same 
reasons on account of which the world is called false Brahman as 
well may be regarded as false; for Brahman is the substratum of all 
our experience and therefore may be regarded as false. As to this 
Madhusudana says that, so far as Brahman is associated with 
ajndna, it is false, but, so far as it is beyond our practical experience, 
it is real. Moreover, if no ground-reality be admitted, then, the 
whole world-appearance being an illusion, we shall be landed in 
pure nihilism. Again, the objection that Brahman, being different 
from non-existent entity, is like the conch-shell-silvcr, which also, 
though not real, is different from non-existent entity, cannot be 
maintained. For difference from non-existent entity is difference 
from that which cannot appear anywhere as existent, and that alone 
is different from it which appears somew'here as an existent entity; 
but this cannot apply to Brahman, since pure Brahman does not 
appear anywhere as an existent entity. 

Vyasa-tirtha, after adopting a number of tentative definitions of 
being, finds fault with them all, and says that, in w hatever way being 
may be defined by the Saiikarites, that would he applicable in the 
same manner to the being of the world. Briefly speaking, the 
definition of being comes to be “that which at all times and in 
all places cannot be denied'’ (sarva-desa-kdla-samhaiuihi-niscJha- 
pratiyogitvam sattvam). It may also be defined as that which, 
being different from non-being, is not a false imposition, or as tlnit 
which at some time or other is directly and rightly felt as existing 
{astitva-prakdraka-pramdnam prati kaddeiJ sdksdd-visayatvain ). 

In reply to the above attempt at a definition of being by 
Vyasa-tirtha, Madhusudana says that our perceptual experience is 
absolutely illegitimate in discerning truth as distinguished from 
falsehood or as opposed to ith IVuth and falsehood being mutually 
related, all attempts at defining them by mutual opposition become 
circular, and therefore illegitimate; definitions of being which refer 
in some way or other to the experience of being as such are also 

^ caksurady-adhyak^a-yogya-rnithyatva-virodkitvdanirukteh. 

Advaita-siddhi, pp. 333-4. 
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false, as they involve the very concept of being which is to be 
defined. It is also wrong to say that the world has as much reality 
of the same order as that of Brahman; for falsehood and reality 
cannot have the same order of being. The being of Brahman is of 
the nature of one pure luminous consciousness, and it is clear that 
the material world cannot have that order of being. Now falsehood 
is defined as non-existence at all times and places (sarva-denya- 
traikdlika-nisedha-pratiyogitvam)\ reality is its opposite. Sense- 
perception can never bring to us such a negation, and therefore it 
also cannot bring to us the opposite of negation, i.e., reality. The 
fact that some things are perceived to exist somewhere at some time 
is irrelevant; for even a false appearance may have such a temporary 
perceptual existence. There is a Nyaya view to the effect that there 
is a special mode of presentation of universals {sdmdnya-pratyd- 
satti), by which all the individuals that come under such universals 
are presented in consciousness, and that it is by this means alone 
that inductive generalization leading to deductive inference is 
possible. On this view the contention is that, though all negations 
of an entity at all times and places may not be visually perceived, 
they may be presented to consciousness by the above means of 
presentation, and, if they are thus presented to consciousness, their 
negation, viz., the reality, may also be perceived. 

Madhusudana^s reply to this is, that there is no such special 
mode of presentation of universals by which all the individuals 
associated with them are also present in consciousness, i.e., there 
is no such sdmdfiya-pratydsatii as is admitted by the Nyayayikas. 
He then indulges in a polemic against such a sdrndnya-pratydsatti 
and tries to show that deductive inferences are possible through the 
association of the special characteristics of the universals as de¬ 
termining the concomitance^; thus, if there is no sdmdnya-pratydsaiii 
and if all the negations at all times and places cannot be presented 
to consciousness, their opposite, reality, cannot be perceived either. 

The reply of Ramacarya is that, though such negations at all 
times and all places may not be perceived by the senses, yet there 

' rydpti-smrti-prakdrena vd pak^adharvmtd-jhdnasya hetutd; viahdnasiya ei'a 
dhumo dhfimatvena tydpti-sfurU-i'isayo bhavati, dhunuitvena parzuitlyu-dhurna- 
jndnarn cdpi jdtam, iac ca sdindnya-laksanam vinatva; tdvataiva anumiti-siddheh; 

.. .pratiyogitiivacchedaka-prakdraka-piandd eva tat-sarnhhavena tad-artham 
sakala-pratiyof'i-jndna-jantkdydb sdmdnya-pratydsatty anupayogdt. 

Advaita-siddhi, pp. 338, 341. 
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is no reason why their opposite, reality, cannot be perceived; when 
one sees a jug, one feels that it is there and nowhere else. One 
perceives the objects negated and not the negation itself^. He 
further says that, though sdmdnya-pratydsatti may not be admitted, 
yet the unperceived negations may be known by inference, and thus 
the objection of Madhusudana that, unless sdmdnya-pratydsatti is 
admitted, such negations cannot be known and their opposite, 
reality, cannot be perceived either, is doubly invalid'. 

Madhusudana further says that the testimony of the testifying 
consciousness {sdksl) in experience reveals only present entities, 
and in that way the world-objects are relatively real. But the testi¬ 
fying consciousness cannot in any w'ay show w^hethcr they will be 
contradicted in future or not; the testifying consciousness is thus 
incapable of defying a future denial of world-experience, wiien the 
Brahma-knowiedge is attained. 

Vyasa-tirtha had objected to the Vedanta thesis that there is 
one Being, self-identical with pure consciousness, on wiiich all the 
so-called forms of object and content of knowledge are imposed, 
pointing out that the mere fact that one experiences that a jug 
exists does not prove that the jug is imposed upon the jnire being; 
for pure existence can never be perceived and all the characteristics, 
including false appearances, may also be considered to have the 
same existential character as existence itself. 

Madhusudana's simple reply is that instead of admitting a 
number of individual entities it is much better to admit one con¬ 
stant being on w hich the various forms of objects are imposed. The 
assertion of Vyasa-tirtha that perceptual evidence is by its very 
nature stronger than inference, wdiich is slow^ in establishing itself 
on account of the various conditions that it has to depend on, is 
objected to by Madhusudana, wiio says that, when perceptual 
evidence is contradicted by inference and scriptural testimony (e.g., 
as in the perception of the small dimensions of planetary bodies), 
it is the former that is negated. So perception has also to depend 
for its validity on its non-contradiction and other means of proof, 
and the other means of proof have no more to depend on perception 
than perception on them. So all these means of proof, being rela¬ 
tively dependent, are of inferior validity to the VTdic testimony, 
which, not being a man-made document, has naturally an inalien- 
^ Taranfrim, p. 6i. ^ Ibid. p. 63. 
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able claim to validity. It is well known that perception through one 
sense, say the visual, has often to be woven together with perception 
through other senses, e.g., the tactile, for arriving at valid ex¬ 
perience of facts, as in the perception '‘fire is hot.*' Thus perceptual 
evidence has no right of superior validity by reason of being per¬ 
ceptible, though it may be admitted that in certain spheres percep¬ 
tion may dispel an ignorance which is not removed by inference^. 
I'he objection that an inferential evidence, because it establishes 
itself slowly (on account of its dependence on many facts), is of 
inferior validity to perception because this comes quicker is invalid; 
for validity depends upon proper examination and discovery of 
faultlcssness and not on mere quickness. Moreover, since there are 
many scriptural texts declaring the oneness of all, which cannot be 
justified except on the assumption of the falsity of the world, and 
since such an admission would not take away from perception its 
natural claim to validity in the relative sphere, a compromise may 
well be etfected by allowing perceptual validity to remain uncon¬ 
trolled in the relative sphere and admitting the scriptural validity 
of oneness in the absolute sphere. 

Again, Vyasa-ti'rtha urges that, since inference and scriptural 
testimony both depend on visual and auditory perception, it will 
be wrong to think that the former could invalidate the latter. If 
perception is not valid in itself, then all inference and scriptural 
testimony would be invalid, since their data are supplied by 
perception. 

To this Madhvisudana’s reply is that the scriptural testimony 
does not challenge the data supplied by perception, but challenges 
their ultimate validity, which can never be supplied by perceptual 
experience”. The bare fact that one knowledge springs up because 
it was preceded by another is no reason why it is to be less valid; 
the judgement “this is not silver, but conch-sheir’ is not less valid 
because it could not have come into being unless there had been 
a previous error with the perception of conch-shell as silver. It is 
said that the validity of sense-evidence is determined by a critical 
examination depending on correspondence. To this Madhusudana’s 


^ ndpi (ini 4 Tndnddy-ani 7 \jrfita-(iiriTt}oh<ifi(l(ii~Tm artakat 7 'etia prdhalyam; etdzatd 
hi r^aidharmvd-matram suhUiam. Advaitti-siddhi, p.355. 

“ yat~S 7 '(irtipa?u upayujyate tanua hadhyale, hadhyate ca tatz ikutvcikdrah, sa 
ca nopajfzyate karandti'c insydprai'esdt. Ihid. p. 363. 
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reply is that, so far as concerns the validity of an awareness accor¬ 
ding to correspondence, the Sahkarites have nothing to say against 
it. What he challenges is that the ultimate validity or ultimate 
non-contradiction cannot be revealed by any critical examination. 
It is again argued that, if perception is invalid, the knowledge of 
concomitance arrived at through it is invalid, and therefore all 
inference is invalid. This is, however, wrong; for even by a false 
reasoning a right inference may be possible; from an illusory 
reflection it is possible to infer the existence of the thing reflected. 
Moreover, falsity of the evidence (inferential or perceptual) does not 
imply the falsity of the thing known; so the objection that, if per¬ 
ception is not regarded as valid, then all knowledge becomes invalid, 
is illegitimate, 

Vyasa-tirtha urges that, if perceptual testimony can be contra¬ 
dicted in any place by inference, then any and every inference can 
contradict perception, and fire can be regarded as cold and a hare 
as having a horn, which is impossible. 

To this Madhusudana's reply is that not any and every in¬ 
ference can be regarded as superior to perception, since it is well 
known that an illegitimate inference leads to no valid conclusion. 
The instances which have been adduced by Vyasa-tirtha arc in¬ 
stances of illegitimate inferences, the fallacy of which is apparent. 
It is never admitted by anyone that an illegitimate inference is 
stronger than perception; but it also cannot be denied that there 
are many instances of illegitimate perception which are rightly 
denounced by right inferences. 

Vyasa-tirtha further says that the science of rnhndmsd itself 
admits in various places the superior validity of perception, and 
recommends a twisting interpretation of such scriptural passages 
as are not in harmony with perception. The scriptural text, “That art 
thou,” is directly contradicted in perceptual experience, and there¬ 
fore should be so interpreted as not to come into conflict therewith. 

To this Madhusudana’s reply is that it is indeed true that certain 
scriptural passages which deal with ordinary mundane affairs 
are thus brought into harmony with experience and are some¬ 
times interpreted in accordance with perception; but that is no 
reason why those texts which refer to ultimate experience and 
which do not refer to the accessory details of sacrifices should also 
be subordinate to perception. 
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Vyasa-tirtha says that it is wrong to suppose that perception is 
invalidated by inference or scriptural testimony; what happens in 
the case of perceptual illusions is that in both cases perception is 
vitiated by various types of defects, the presence of which is also 
known by perception. 

To this Madhusudana’s simple reply is that the presence of 
defects cannot be known by perception itself, and that most cases 
of illusory perception are invalidated by stronger inference. When 
it is said that the moon is no bigger than a foot the illusory percep¬ 
tion is no doubt due to the defect of the long distance, but that this 
is so can be known only by an inference based upon the observation 
of the diminution of sizes in trees on distant hill-tops. Thus, though 
there are cases in which one perception invalidates another, there 
are also cases in which an inference invalidates a perception. 

A question arises whether the present perception of the world- 
appearance may ultimately be contradicted; but to this Vyasa-tirtha 
says that such a fear of future contradiction may invalidate even that 
knowledge which contradicts this perception. Ordinarily the 
waking experience contradicts dream-experience, and, if waking 
experience be also contradicted, then there would be nothing to 
contradict dream-experience. In this w^ay it wall be difficult to find 
an instance of false experience. The knowledge that contradicts the 
illusory perception comprehends within it things wffiich are not 
know n at the time of illusory perception (e.g., the know ledge of the 
conch-shell which was not present at the time of perception of 
illusory shell-silver). But it cannot be urged that the knowledge 
that would contradict world-experience wxmld have the specific 
nature of not being comprehended wathin the knowledge of w^orld- 
appearance. Again, a knowledge that contradicts another know^- 
ledge must have a content; contentless know^ledge has no opposition 
to false cognitions, yet Brahma-knowledge is regarded as content¬ 
less. Moreover, contradiction is possible only there, where a defect 
is, and that defect lies wath the Saiikarites, who give a monistic 
interpretation of scriptural texts. Again, if the monistic experience 
is certified by monistic texts, the diialistic experience is also certified 
by dualistic texts, and a knowledge that would contradict and 
negate the world-experience w^ould involve a duality by the very 
fact of such negation. Moreover, the last experience wdiich would 
contradict the world-experience, being itself an experience, would 
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be equally liable to contradiction; and, if uncontradicted experience 
be also doubted as being liable to contradiction, then there would 
be no end to such doubts. 

Madhusudana, in reply to the above objection of Vyasa-tirtha, 
emphasizes the point that it is no essential character of a knowledge 
that contradicts another that it should have a content; what is 
essential here is that a right knowledge should be grounded in the 
realization of the reality and thereby negate the false knowledge. 
It is also wrong to think that, when Brahma-knowledge negates 
world-appearance, an affirmation of duality is involved; for the 
Brahma-knowledge is of the very nature of reality, before which the 
falsehood, which has only appearance and no existence, naturally 
dissolves away. He further says that doubts regarding validity can 
only arise when it is known that there are defects; but, since there 
can be no defects in Brahma-knowledge, no doubts can arise. 'The 
assertion of Vyasa-tirtha that, if the world-apj'jcarance is false, then 
it is wrong to speak of the self as being of the nature of pure bliss 
on the ground that the experience of dreamless sleep rev'cals such 
a blissffil state, is unwarranted, because the nature of self as blissful 
is known directly from scriptural testimony, and the experience of 
dreamless sleep is consistent with it. 

Nature of Knowledge. 

Vyasa-tirtha argues that, if the reasons, cognizability, etc., are 
supposed to indicate the falsity of the world-appearance and if they 
are applied to the inferential apparatus, then they also are false; 
and, if they are not false, then all the world-appearance is false, and 
the argument for the falsity of the world is fallacious. V'yasa-tirtha 
says further that, if the Sahkarite be asked to explain the nature of 
true reality, he will naturally be liable to confusion. It cannot be 
regarded as an object of awareness, because chimerical entities are 
also objects of awareness; it cannot be described as direct aware¬ 
ness, because then it would not belong to any eternal and transcen¬ 
dental entities which are unperceiving, and the world-appearance 
also, which is directly perceived, would not be false, and the in¬ 
ference, e.g., of fire based upon an illusory perception of the reason 
(e.g., the water-vapour in a lake), would also be true. Knowledge 
does not contribute to the existence of things all their properties; 
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even if fire is not known as fire, it can burn all the same. Thus 
existence does not depend upon any kind of awareness. It is 
also wrong to define reality as practical behaviour; for, unless the 
nature of world-appearance is known, the nature of practical 
behaviour is not known. The world as such must be either existent 
or non-existent, and there is no other third way of subsistence; 
the non-existence of the world cannot be proved by any existent 
proof, because existence and non-existence are opposed to each 
other; nor can it be proved by non-existent proofs, simply because 
they arc non-existent. There cannot be any being such that it exists 
in common with non-being and ultimate being^. 

Madusudana says that the false may he distinguished from the 
true by exactly the same kind of considerations which lead the 
opponent to distinguish between the perception of the blueness of 
the sky and the ordinary objects of experience such as a jug, a rope, 
etc. ddie nature of reality that has been conceded to the world- 
appearance is tliat it is not contradicted by anything other than 
B r ah m a -kn owl e d ge. 

Vyasa-tirtha points out that the contention of the Sahkarites that 
there cannot be any relation between knowledge and its contents is 
borrowed from the Buddhists, who consider awareness and its 
objects to be the same. The Sankarites hold that, if the objects are 
considered to be real, then it is difficult to show how there can be 
any relation between knowledge and the objects revealed by it; for 
the two accepted relations of contact and inseparable inherence 
{samavdya) cannot hold between them. The relation of objectivity 
is also too obscure to be defined; and therefore it must be admitted 
that the relation between knowledge and the objects is wholly 
illusory. 

To this V'yasa-tirtha replies that, though all objects are regarded 
by the l^ahkarites as illusorily imposed upon the one supreme per- 
ceiver, the Brahman, yet for explanation of specific cognitions of 
specific individuals, sense-contact, leading to the rise of different 
perceptions of different individuals, is admitted by them. The 
Sankarites are not idealists to the same extent as the Buddhists are. 
Even if it be admitted that pure consciousness may appear different 
under various conditions, yet there is no reason why the world- 

^ ndpi sat-trayanu^atam sat-dvayani^atam vci satva-sdmdnyam tantram, 
Nydydmrta, p. 174. 
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objects should be considered as impositions upon pure conscious¬ 
ness. Even the admission of the world-objects as illusory imposi¬ 
tions does not help us very much; for there cannot be any know¬ 
ledge of these world-objects without the cognitive function (yrtti) 
of the mind. Again, if all world-objects are illusory impositions, 
then it is meaningless to put into the modus operandi of the perceptual 
process a reflection of the pure consciousness through its specific 
functions, or into the specific cognitive senses the consciousness 
underlying the objects^. 7'he mere fact that neither contact nor 
inseparable relation can be of any avail docs not necessarily imply 
that perceptual forms are all illusory; for, if there is an actual 
experience, then relations have naturally to be imagined to explain 
the situation^. Again, if it be admitted for argument’s sake that 
there is no way of proving the validity of the assumption of a rela¬ 
tion between knowledge and its object, yet that would not prove 
the falsity of the objects themselves; what it would do at the utmost 
would be to deny the validity of relations subsisting between know¬ 
ledge and its objects. Again, if the Sankaritc finds no difficulty in 
admitting the relation of the pure consciousness to the vrtti, why 
does he find any difficulty in admitting such a relation to the 
objects^? Even if the world-objects be regarded as indescribable, 
yet their existence may be regarded as being indescribable in the 
same way as that of Brahman. I’he Saiikarite has also to admit the 
existence of the objective world and to ofl'er explanations for the 
way in which it is perceived, 'I'he only difference of this view from 
that of the realists is that, while the Sahkarite considers the objects 
to be ultimately false, the realist considers them to be real; and the 
same reason that leads the Sankarites to consider them as having a 
higher order of reality than the merely illusory leads the realists 
to consider them as ultimately real'*. I’he Brahman itself is in a 
sense as indescribable as the world-objects^. Things, so far as they 

^ Nydydmrta, p. 191. 

2 Ibid. p. 193: pramita-vastvanusdrena hi prakriyd kalpyd na tusva-kalpita- 
prakriydnurodhena pramita-tydgah. 

^ yddrsmn visayatvam te urttini prati cidutmariah 

tadriam visayatvam me dnyasyapi driam prati. Ibid. p. 205 a. 

'* tava sa dkdrah sad-vilaksa 7 iah mama tu sanniti anintcyamdno'pi sa tava 
yena mdnena aprdtibhdsikah tenaiva mama tdtviko'stu. Ibid. p. 205. 

^ kldrk tat pratyag iti cet tddrsi drg iti dvayatn 

yatra na prasaraty etat pratyag ity-avadhdraya 
iti brahmaiiy api durnirupatvasya uktaivdc ca. Ibid. p. zoba. 
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are known and so far as they have certain common characteristics, 
can well be described, though in their unique nature each of them 
has such peculiarities that they cannot be properly defined and 
expressed. Each human face may be well known by the uncontra¬ 
dicted testimony of our senses; but still it cannot be described with 
its own specific and peculiar characteristics^ So it is difficult to 
describe the specific nature of Brahman as the identity of pure 
being, bliss and consciousness; yet its reality is not denied. The 
same is the case with the world-objects, and, though they are 
indescribable in their specific natures, yet their reality cannot be 
denied^. 

Madusudana generally passes over many of the points of objec¬ 
tion raised by Vyasa-tirtha; one of these points is that relations are 
grasped directly and that there is no incongruity in thinking that, 
if relations cannot be mediated, they can yet be grasped directly by 
the senses. Madhusudana’s contention is that, if relations be 
described as self-subsistent, then they cannot be explained and 
must therefore be regarded as false. Vyasatirtha now refers to the 
J^aiikarite account of perception, and says that in their view the 
objects are supposed to be there and the veil over them is removed 
by the mind {antahkarana) transforming itself into the form of the 
object; he says also, that, if this is so, then the objects of perception 
cannot be regarded as mental. If the objects were merely mental, 
the application of the sense-organs would be unnecessary for their 
perception; in dreams mental objects are “perceived,'’ but the 
visual organs are not exercised. The difference betw^een the 
ordinar}^ practical experience of the world and that of dreams is 
only that the former is longer in duration, and so, if in dream- 
experience the mental objects can be perceived without the exercise 
of the visual organ, there is no reason why the world-objects also 
cannot be perceived in the same way. Moreover, in the case of 
non-perceptual cognition {paroksa jiidna) the Sankarites themselves 
admit that the objects are illuminated without any direct operation 
of antahkarana, in association with the senses, involving an actual 

^ tasmdt prafiiitasya ittham iti nirvaktum 

asakyatijam pratipurusa-mukhafn spastd-vadhita 
-dr^tidrstain vilaksana-samsthdna-vise^asya vd 
sattve'py adbhutatvad era yuktam. Ibid. p. 206. 

" tasmdt nirvacandyogyasydpi visvasya ikmksirddi-mddhuryavad bralimavac 
ca prdmdnikatvdd era sattva-siddheh. Ibid. p. 206. 
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contact with the objects. There is no reason why the same thing 
cannot take place in ordinary perception. The difference of the 
antahkarana transformation in the two cases might equally well 
explain the difference between the perceptual (a-paroksa) and non- 
perceptual {paroksa) cognitions, and for this it is not necessary to 
assume that in one case the antahkarana goes out and in another 
case remains inside. It cannot be held that an immediate intuitive 
character belongs to the antahkarana; for the antahkarana itself 
being non-intuitivc and non-self-illuminating by nature, its modi¬ 
fications also cannot be intuitive or self-illuminating. The mere fact 
that antahkarana has fire elements in it does not make it self- 
illuminating; for then many objects which are supposed to be made 
up of fire elements would be self-illuminating. Again, it is wrong 
to suppose that the manifestation of consciousness must be non¬ 
transitive by nature; for, though one may speak of the illumination 
of an object in non-transitive terms, one speaks of knowing in 
transitive terms. If it is not admitted that the transitive or in¬ 
transitive character of an action is often of a verbal nature, it would 
be difficult for a Sahkarite to speak of a modification of antahkarana 
(which is non-transitive) as equivalent to knowing an object. 
Moreover, if it is held that it is only the pure consciousness outside 
the vrtti that is illuminated, then the past, wherein there is no pure 
consciousness manifesting it, could not reveal itself to us; so it is 
wholly unwarrantable to conceive of an interrnediatory means in 
order to explain the relation between knowledge and its objects. 
Even if it be admitted that the antahkarana goes outside the body, 
yet it is difficult to conceive of the nature of pure consciousness, 
which is supposed to illumine the object, either as consciousness 
reflected in the vrtti of antahkarana (as stated by Bharati-tirtha), or 
as the pure consciousness wffiich is the ground of the appearance of 
objects manifested by the consciousness reflected in the antahka- 
rana-vrtti {vrtti-pratibirnbita-caitafiydbhivyaktam visayadhisthclnam 
caitanyani), as supposed by Suresvara .The question is whether con¬ 
sciousness as manifested in the antahkarana illumines the object or 
whether the ground-consciousness underlying the objects manifests 
the objects. Neither of these views is tenable. The first view is not 
possible because, the consciousness reflected in the antahkarana- 
vrtti being false, it is not possible that the world-objects should be 
imposed on such an illusory entity; the second view is also im- 
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possible; for, if the consciousness reflected in the antahkarana-vrtti 
be supposed to remove the veil of the object, it may as well be held 
to manifest it, and it is, therefore, unnecessary to suppose that the 
ground-consciousness illumines the object. 

Further, it cannot be admitted that the vrtti assumes the form 
of the gross physical objects; for then it would be as gross and 
material as the objects are. Moreover, the existence of an object 
assumes therewith the existence of the negation of other entities; 
and, if the antahkarana is supposed to take the form of an object, 
it must also assume the negative forms; it is, however, difficult to 
conceive how the antahkarana can be supposed to assume the 
positive and the negative forms at one and the same time. Again, 
following the same supposition in the case of the final intuition, it 
has to be assumed that the antahkarana-vrtti assumes the form of 
Brahman; this, however, has no form, so that the antahkarana-vrtti 
must be supposed to be here both formless and endowed with form 
—which is absurd. 

Moreover, it is not legitimate to suppose that it is the conscious¬ 
ness underlying the finite self {jiva-caiianya) that reveals the object; 
for, on the supposition that the objects are illusory superpositions 
on pure consciousness or on the consciousness underlying the 
objects, the ^iankarite theory'' fails; for in this case the perceiving 
consciousness, being consciousness underlying the jtva^ would be 
ditTerent either from pure consciousness or from the consciousness 
underlying the objects, which is supposed to be the basis of the 
illusory creations. ’Vhii jlva itself, moreover, cannot be regarded as 
the basis of the creation; for it is itself an illusory creation. For the 
same reasons also it cannot be asserted that it is the Brahma- 
consciousness that illumines the object. Iffius the Brahman, being 
itself as underlying the objects, an illusory creation, cannot be 
regarded as also illuminating the objects. The pure consciousness 
underlying the objects, being itself veiled by ajndna, should not 
also be able to manifest itself; and thus all knowledge of objects 
would be impossible. If it is argued that, though the pure con¬ 
sciousness is veiled, yet the consciousness limited by the object- 
form may be manifested by the vrtti of the antahkarana^ that is not 
correct: for it cannot be admitted that the consciousness limited by 
the object-forms is itself the basis of those object-forms, since that 
would amount to an admission that the object-forms are their own 
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basis, which would be a fallacy of self-dependence (atmdsrayd)^ and 
the original contention of the Sahkarites that the objects are 
illusorily imposed upon pure consciousness fails. Moreover, if the 
process of knowledge is admitted to be such that the antahkarana- 
vrtti manifests the pure consciousness as limited by objective forms, 
then the case of final intuition (Brahman-knowledge), where ob¬ 
jective characteristics are absent, would be inexplicable. Again, the 
Sankarites hold that in deep dreamless sleep the antahkarana is 
dissolved; and, if that were so, thc:jwa, which is the consciousness 
limited by a particular antahkaranay would be renewed after each 
dreamless sleep, and thus the fruits of the karma of one jlva ought 
not to be reaped by the new jiva. The view that the pure con¬ 
sciousness is reflected through a vrtti is also inadmissible; for 
reflections can happen only between two visible objects. The view 
that consciousness is transformed into a particular state is also in¬ 
admissible, since by hypothesis consciousness is unchangeable. 
Consciousness being entirely unsupported by anything else 
{andsritatvdt)y the analogy of the relation of universal and par¬ 
ticular as explaining the conditioning of consciousness is also in¬ 
admissible. Moreover, if the consciousness underlying jwa be 
regarded as manifesting the objects, then, since such a conscious¬ 
ness ahvays exists in an unveiled form, there is no meaning in 
saying that in effecting its Sf)ontaneous manifestation the operation 
of the vrtti is necessary. Also the pure consciousness cannot be 
regarded as being limited by the vrtti just as limitless space is 
supposed to be limited by a jug; for the pure consciousness is all- 
pervading and, as such, it must also perv ade the vrtti and cannot 
therefore be regarded as being inside it. Neither can the pure 
consciousness be compared with the ray of light manifesting colour; 
for the ray of light does so only with the help of accessories, whereas 
pure consciousness manifests things by itself. Again, if things are 
manifested spontaneously by the unveiled consciousness (andvrta- 
at yadi visaya-prakdsikd)y then, since such a consciousness is in 
touch with objects not only so far as their forms and colours are 
concerned, but also with their other characteristics such as weight, 
these also ought to be illuminated along with qualities such as 
colour, etc. Moreover, the relation of consciousness to the object 
cannot be of the nature of eternal contact, but must be of the nature 
of illusory imposition upon it (consciousness); this being so, the 
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relation of consciousness to the object is already there, since all 
things in the world are imposed upon consciousness. The supposi¬ 
tion therefore of a vrtti as an intermediary is quite uncalled for^. 
Again, if the Brahma-consciousness stands in need of the help of a 
vrtti in order to manifest things, it has no claim to be called by itself 
omniscient. If it is suggested that Brahman, being the material 
cause of all, is competent without the help of any conditions to 
illuminate the world, which is identical with it, then the reply will 
be that, if Brahman be regarded as transforming itself under the 
limitation of objective forms, then such a transformation of the 
limited Brahman does not justify the accepted thesis of the 
ftahkarites that all objects are illusorily imposed on the pure 
consciousness^. It is also not possible to say that it is the pure 
consciousness, unconditioned by any object-form, that forms the 
ground cause; for, if that were so, it could not be called omniscient, 
since omniscience can be affirmed only in relation to object-forms'*^. 

The supposition that the conception of vrtti is necessary for the 
removal of the veil is also wrong; for such a veil must attach either 
to the pure consciousness or to limited consciousness. The former 
is impossible, since the pure consciousness which forms the basis 
of all appearances is the intuitive perceiver of all ajfidna and its 
forms, and as such, being self-luminous, cannot have any veil 
attached to it. The second also is impossible: for without the help 
of the pure consciousness ajndna itself would be without any locus 
standi, and without the ajiidna there would be no limited conscious¬ 
ness and no veil of ajiidna. Again, admitting for argument’s sake 
that there is a veil of ajndna over the objects, the conception of its 
removal by a vrtti is impossible; for, if the ajndna belongs to the 
individual perceiver, then, if it is destroyed for one individual, it 
remains the same for another; if it belongs to the object, as is sup¬ 
posed, then, when it is removed by the vrtti of one individual, the 

^ cito li^ayopard^as Idvat saniyo^ddi-rupo ?idsty era. tasya drsyatvd-prayo- 
jakaUmt hintu tatrddhyastatra-rupa n cti 7 'dcyaifi. sa ca vrttyapeksayd pQrvam 
apy astlti kirn cito visavopards^drthayd rrttyd. 

Srinivasa’s Nydydmrta-prakdsa on the Nydydmrta, p. 226. 

^ visista-ni^thena parindrnitra-rupena s(inK)pdddnatvena rmsfa-hrahmanah 
sarvajnatve tasya kalpitatt'crjddhi^thdnatvdyof^ena tntra jagad’^adhydsasambhavat 
ddhyasika-samhandhetia prakdsata iti hhavad-abhitnataniyamabhatiga-prasangah. 
Ibid. p. zz^a. 

® ndpi hiddha-ni^thwn adhipjidnatvam sdrvajnydder visista-nisthatvdt. 

Ibid. p. 226 <2. 
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object should be manifest to other individuals, so that, when a 
person sees an object, that object should be visible also to other 
persons at other places. Again, is the ajnana to be accepted as one, 
according to the author of the Vivarana, or as many, according to 
the author of the hta-siddhi} In the former case, when by one 
right knowledge ajndna is removed, there ought to be immediate 
emancipation. If the ajndna is not removed, then the silver- 
appearance of conch-shell should not have been contradicted, and 
the form of conch-shell could not have been manifested. It cannot 
be said that in the case of the perception of conch-shell through 
negation of the silver-appearance the ajndna is merely dissolved 
(just as a jug is reduced to dust by the stroke of a club, but not 
destroyed), which can only be done through Brahma-knowledge; 
for ajndna is directly opposed to knowledge, and without destroying 
ignorance knowledge cannot show itself. If the ajndna were not 
removed by the knowledge of the conch-shell, then the manifested 
consciousness would have no relation to the conch-shell, and it 
could not havx‘ been manifested, and in spite of the contradiction 
the illusion would have remained. Nor can it be suggested that, 
though ajndna may be removed in some parts, it might continue 
in others; for ajndna and consciousness are both partless. Nor can 
it be suggested that, just as by the influence of certain precious 
stones the burning capacity of fire can be stopped, so by the know¬ 
ledge of the conch-shell the veiling power of avidyd is suspended; 
for the antahkarana-vrtti in the form of the concli-shell, being 
produced through the agency of the visual organ and other 
accessories, cannot be in touch with the pure self, which is devoid 
of all characteristics, and therefore it cannot remove the veiling 
power. If it is suggested that the vrtti of the form of the conch- 
shell is in association with the pure consciousness, under the limited 
form of the conch-shell, and can therefore remove the veil, then 
the underlying pure consciousness ought to be directly intuited. 
Avidyd cannot have the material objects as its support; for they are 
themselves the product of avidyd. So the veiling power of avidyd 
also can have no reference to the material objects, since a veil can 
hide only w^hat is luminous; the material objects, not being 
luminous, cannot be veiled. So there is no meaning in saying that 
the veil of the objects is removed in perception. If, again, it is said 
that the veil has reference to the pure self, as modified by the 
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material characteristic, and not to the material characteristic, then 
with the knowledge of the conch-shell the veil of the conch-shell 
underlying it might be removed, and this ought to bring immediate 
emancipation. If it is suggested that the ajndna which forms the 
substratum of the illusory silver is but a special modified state of a 
root ajndna which forms the material of the conch-shell, then that 
virtually amounts to an assumption of many ajndnas independent 
of one another; and, that being so, it would not necessarily follow 
that the knowledge of the conch-shell could dispel the illusory 
appearance of silver. 

On the view of the author of the Ista-siddhi, if the existence of 
many ajndnas is admitted, then the question is whether by the 
operation of one vrtti only one ajndna is removed or all the ajndnas. 
In the former view the conch-shell could never remain unmani¬ 
fested even in the case of illusion, since vrtti manifesting the 
illusory silver would also manifest silver; and on the second view, 
there being infinite ajndnaSy which cannot all be removed, conch- 
shell would never be manifested. This criticism would apply equally 
well to the former view that there is only one root ajndna of which 
there are many states. Again, it is difficult to understand how the 
conch-shell, which has a beginning in time, can be associated with 
beginningless avidyd. Further, if it is urged in reply that the be¬ 
ginningless avidyd limits the beginningless pure consciousness and 
that later, when other objects are produced, the ajtldna appears as 
the veil of pure consciousness limited by those object-forms, the 
reply is that, if the veil associated with pure consciousness is the 
same as the veil associated with consciousness in limited object- 
forms, then, with the knowledge of any of those objects, the veil 
of pure consciousness would be removed, and immediate emancipa¬ 
tion would result. 

Ramadvaya, the author of the Vedanta-kaumudl, suggests that, 
just as there is an infinite number of negations-precedent-to- 
production {prdg-ahhdva), and yet, when anything is produced, 
only one of them is destroyed, or just as, when there is a thunder¬ 
bolt falling upon a crowd, only one of them may be killed, while 
others may only disperse, so with the rise of knowledge only one 
ajndna may be removed, while others may persist. Vyasa-tirtha 
replies that the analogy is false, since (according to him) negation- 
precedent-to-knowledge is not a veil but merely the absence of the 
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causes of knowledge. Knowledge, moreover, is not the cause of the 
cessation of such negation, but behaves as an independent entity, 
so that one knowledge may produce its effects, while the negation- 
precedent-to-production of other cognitions of its class may 
remain. The presence of a cause produces the effect, but it does not 
involve the condition that for the production of the effect the 
negations-precedent-to-production of all causes of the same class 
should be removed. In the case of the V^edantists, since the vrtti 
removes the veil of one ajndna, there may still be other ajiiciria-veils 
to suspend the operation of cognition. On the view that darkness 
is absence of light, darkness is not a veil of objects, but merely 
absence of the conditions of light; nor is light supposed in its 
operation to destroy darkness, but directly to produce illumination. 
Darkness, also, should not be regarded as negation of individual 
light, but as absence of light in general; so that, even if there is one 
light, there is no darkness. The ajndnas also possess no constituent 
material forms; so the analogy of scattering crowds of men cannot 
apply to them. 

Madhusudana, in replying to the above criticism of Vyasa-tirtha, 
says that the contention of the latter that whatever is imaginary or 
mental {kalpita) necessarily has no other being than the per dpi 
{pratUi-mdtra-sarlratva), is wrong; for in the instance under dis¬ 
cussion, when logic shows that the relation between the perceiver 
and the perceived is so absurd that the perceived entities cannot be 
anything more than illusory, perception shows that the perceived 
entities do persist even when they are not perceived. The per¬ 
sistence of the perceived entities is well attested by experience and 
cannot be regarded as imaginary, like the illusory perception of 
silver. 

But yet it may be objected that, just as in mediate knowledge 
{paroksa) no necessity is felt for admitting a vrtti, so in immediate 
perception also there may be an illumination of the object without 
it. The reply to this is that in mediate knowledge also a mediate 
[paroksa) vrtti is admitted; for there also the illumination takes 
place by the manifestation of consciousness through a mediate 
vrtti^. It is wrong to contend that, since the pure consciousness is 
the principle of manifestation in both cases, mediate cognition 

^ paroksasthalepi paroksa-vrtty-uparakta-caitiwyasya /Va prakdsakatvdt. 
Advaita-siddhiy p. 480. 
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should, on our theory, be expected to behave as immediate; for in 
the case of immediate perception there is a direct identity of con¬ 
sciousness and the object through the vrtti^ and therefore the object 
behaves as the object of cognition in that specific direct relation, 
'rhe mediacy or immediacy of cognition depends on the specific 
nature of the object, and not on the specific modifications of 
in the two cases, nor can the two be regarded as two different classes 
of cognition; for on such a supposition such cognition or recognition 
as '‘this is the man I knew,*’ where there seems to be a mixture of 
mediate and immediate cognition, will involve a joint operation of 
two distinct classes of cognition in the same knowledge; which is 
obviously absurd. 

It must be borne in mind that the vrtti by itself is merely an 
operation which cannot constitute conscious illumination; the vrtti 
can lead to an illumination only through its association with pure 
consciousness, and not by itself alone. It is wrong to suppose that 
there is no difference between a transitive (as when one says 
“I know a jug”) and an intransitive (as when one says “the jug has 
come into consciousness”) operation; for the distinction is well 
attested in experience as involving a direct and an indirect method. 
"I'lie same vrtti (operation), however, cannot be regarded as both 
transitive and intransitive at the same time, though with different 
and indifferent circumstances an operation may be both transitive 
and intransitive. Such instances of experience as “the past is 
revealed” are to be explained on the supposition that the pure 
consciousness is revealed through a particular modification of the 
vrtti as past. 

Again, it is contended by the opponents that, though it may be 
admitted that pure consciousness manifests the object, yet there is 
no necessity why the (intahkarana should be supposed to go out of 
the body and be in contact with the object of perception. The 
difference between mediate and immediate knowledge may well be 
accounted for on the supposition of different kinds of mediate or 
immediate operation through which the consciousness is revealed 
in each casc^: for, just as in mediate knowledge there is no actual 
contact of the antahharana-vrtti with the object, but yet the 
cognition is possible through the presence of adequate causes which 

^ parokui-vailaksanydya visaya$ydhhityaktdparoksa'‘Cid~upardga era t^akta- 
7^yah. Ibid. p. 482. 
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generate such cognition, the same explanation may be adduced in 
explaining immediate cognition of objects. To this the reply is that 
the Sahkarites do not consider that the antahkarana-vrtti must 
assume the form of the object, but they certainly do consider it 
to be indispensable. There should be in immediate cognition an 
actual contact between the object and the vrtti. If the vrtti so acts 
in any particular case, that does not constitute its essential function 
in conditioning the awareness. Thus the function of the ray of light 
in illumination is that it dispels darkness; that it also spreads over 
the object is only an accidental fact^ The mere fact that a vrtti may 
be in contact with an object does not necessarily mean that it 
assumes its form; thus, though the antahkarana-vrtti may travel up 
to the pole star or be in contact with objects having an atomic 
structure, that does not imply that all objects in the space inter¬ 
mediate between the eye and the star or the atoms should be per¬ 
ceived; such perceptions are baffled through the absence of such 
accessor}" causes as might have caused the vrtti to assume their 
form. In the case of tactile perception the antahkarana-vrtti comes 
into contact with the object through the tactile organ; there is no 
restriction such that the antahkarana should come out only through 
the eye and not through other organs*^. The contention that in the 
case of other mental operations, such as desire or aversion, there is 
no assumption of the migration of antahkarana outside is pointless; 
for in these cases there is not a removal of a veil as in the case of 
cognition. 

Madhusudana urges that the basis or the ground-consciousness 
[adhisthana-caitanya) which illumines everything is directly con¬ 
nected with the objects through illusory imposition. This self- 
illuminating entity can, indeed, manifest all that is associated with 
it; but, as it is, it is in an unmanifested state, like a veiled lamp, and 
the operation of the vrtti is regarded as necessary for its manifesta¬ 
tion. In the case of mediate knowledge this unmanifested con¬ 
sciousness manifests itself in the form of the z)rtti\ and in the case of 
immediate perception through the contact of the vrtti the veil of 
ajndna is removed, since the vrtti extends so as to reach the objects. 

^ visayeni abhivyakta-cid-uparage na tad-dkaratva-matram tantram. 

Advaita-siddhi, p. 482. 

“ na ca spdrsana-pratyakfe cak^urddivat niyata-golakadvdrd-hhdvena antah- 
karana-nirgaty-ayogad dvarandbhibhai)dnupapattir iti vdeyam. sarvatra tat-tad-- 
indriyadhisthanasyaiva dvdratva-sambhavdt. Ibid. p. 482. 
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So in the case of mediate cognition the knowledge is of a mental 
state, and not of an object, whereas in immediate perception the 
illumination is of the object through the association of the vrtti. 
In the case of mediate cognition there is no way by which the 
antahkarana could go out. 

To the objection of Vyasa-tirtha that it is absurd to think of the 
ayitahkarana as taking the shape of gross physical objects, Madhu- 
sudana’s reply is that “taking the shape of an object’' only means 
the capacity of the vrtti to remove the veil of ajndna which had 
stood in the way of the affirmation of the existence of the object^; 
thus the functioning of the vrtti consists only in the removal of the 
veil of ajndna. 

IV) the objection that, if the pure consciousness is veiled by 
ajndna, no cognition is possible, Madhusudana’s reply is that, 
though ajiidfia in its extensive entirety may remain intact, yet a part 
of it may be removed by coming into association with the vrtti, and 
thus the object may be revealed. 

To the objection of \Vasa-tIrtha that in the last emancipatory 
intuition one would expect that the antahkarana should have the 
form of Ifrahman as object (which is absurd, Brahman being form¬ 
less), the reply of Madhusudana is that the Brahman which forms 
the object of the last immediate intuition, being absolutely uncon¬ 
ditioned, docs not shine as associated with any particular form. 
The manifestation of objects in worldly experience is always with 
specific condition, whereas, the object of this last manifestation 
being without any condition, the absence of any form is no objec¬ 
tion to it; its cognition results in the absolute cessation of all ajndna 
and thus produces emancipation. Again, the objection that, if 
during dreamless sleep the antahkarana is dissolved, then on re¬ 
awakening there will be new antahkarana, and thus the deeds 
associated with the former antahkarana will have no continuity 
with the new antahkarana, is invalid; for even in deep sleep the 
causal antahkarayia remains, what is dissolved being the manifested 
state of the antahkarana. 

Again, the objection that there cannot be any reflection in the 
antahkarana because it has neither manifest colour {udhhutd- 
rupatvdt) nor visibility, is invalid; for what may be regarded as the 

* astitvadi tad-^'isayaka - vyavahara-pratihandhaka -jndna'tiivartana - yogy- 
atvasya tad-dkdratva~rupatvdt. Ibid. p. 483, 
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necessary qualification for reflection is not visibility or the pos¬ 
session of colour, but transparence, and such transparency is 
admitted to belong to antahkarana or its vrtti. The ajfidna, which 
is regarded as constituted of the three gunas, is also considered to 
be capable of reflection by virtue of the fact that it contains sattva 
as one of its elements. 

The objection that, as a ray of light illuminates not only colours, 
but also other entities, so the pure consciousness also should illumi¬ 
nate not only the colour of the object, but also its other properties, 
such as weight, is invalid; for the pure consciousness is not in touch 
with any quality or characteristic, and therefore can illuminate only 
those characters which are presented to it through the transparent 
7Ttti\ this is why, in the case of the illusion “this is silver,’* the 
vrtti implied in the cognition “this” does not manifest the illusory 
silver, for the manifestation of which a separate vrtti of aviclyd has 
to be admitted. The antahkarana-vrtti, however, can directly 
receive the reflection of the pure consciousness and therefore does 
not require for such a reflection a further vrtti, and there is 
accordingly no vicious infinite. The function of the vrtti is to 
manifest the identity of the y/Z/Y/-consciousness and the conscious¬ 
ness underlying the object, without which the relation between the 
knower and the known as “this is known by me” could not be 
manifested^. 

Though Brahman is absolutely untouched by anything, yet, 
since all things are illusorily imposed upon it, it can manifest them 
all without the aid of mdyd\ this justifies the omniscience of 
Brahman, and the criticism that the pure Brahman cannot be 
omniscient is invalid. 

Regarding the destruction of the veil of ajndfia it may be pointed 
out that the veiling power of the ajndna pertaining to one individual 
is destroyed by the functioning of his vrtti, so that he alone can 
perceive, and not any other individual in whose case the veiling 
power has not been destroyed. 'I'he difference between the veiling 
power and darkness is this: the veiling power has relation both to 
the object and to the perceiver, whereas darkness relates only to the 
object; so that, when darkness is destroyed, all can see, but not so 
in the case of the veiling power. This refutes the criticism that, if 

^ jivacaitanyasyddhiuhdna-caitanycisya vdbheddhhivyaktdrthatvdd vrttefi . 
anyathd inayedarn riditam iti sambandhdvabhdso na sydt. Advaita-siddJii, p. 485. 
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there is one ajndna, the perception of one object ought to lead to 
immediate emancipation. 

The criticism that, since knowledge must necessarily dispel 
ignorance, the illusion of silver cannot be destroyed, is invalid; for 
knowledge destroys ignorance only in the last instance, i.e., only 
before emancipation. The knowledge of the conch-shell cannot 
destroy the supreme veiling power of the root ajndna covering the 
unlimited consciousness, but can only remove the relative ajndna 
covering the limited consciousness, thereby opening up the con¬ 
sciousness underlying the limited object-forms, and so producing 
the contradiction of the illusory silver and the intuition of the 
conch-shell. 

The objection that ajndna cannot veil the material objects, 
because they are not luminous, is quite beside the point; for the 
Sahkaritc theory does not assume that the ajndna veils the material 
objects. Their view is that the veiling relates to the pure conscious¬ 
ness on w^hich all material objects are illusorily imposed. The 
ajndna veiling the underlying consciousness veils also the material 
objects the existence of which depends on it, being an imposition 
upon it. When by the vrtti the ground-consciousness of an object 
is manifested, the result is not the manifestation of the pure con¬ 
sciousness as such, but of the limited consciousness only so far as 
concerns its limited form with which the vrttiis in contact. Thus the 
objection that either the removal of the veil is unnecessary or that in 
any particular cognition it necessarily implies emancipation is invalid. 

Again, the states of the ignorance must be regarded as being 
identical w^ith it, and the knowledge that is opposed to ignorance is 
also opposed to them; so the states of ajiidna can very well be 
directly removed by knowledge. The objection that there are many 
ajndnaSy and that even if one ajndna is removed there would be 
others obstructing the manifestation of cognition, is invalid; for, 
when one ajndna is removed, its very removal is an obstruction to 
the spread of other ajndnas to veil the manifestation, so that, so 
long as the first ajndna remains removed, the manifestation of the 
object continues. 

An objection is put for\vard that, the consciousness being itself 
partless, there cannot be any manifestation of it in part, with re¬ 
ference to certain object-forms only. If it is held that such con¬ 
ditioned manifestation is possible with reference to the conditioning 
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fact of object-forms, then even previous to the existence of definite 
object-forms there cannot be any ajfidna, or, in other words, ajndna 
cannot exist as a pre-condition, it being only coterminous with 
definite object-forms. To this Madhusudana's reply is that the 
object-forms, being imposition upon pure consciousness and the 
latter being their ground, the manifestation of consciousness with 
reference to any object-form depends upon the removal of ajndna 
with reference to the illusory creation of that object-form imposed 
upon the ground-consciousness. The ajndna itself does not consti¬ 
tute the object-form; therefore the removal of ajndna has reference 
not to object-forms as separate and independent entities, but only 
to the creation of such object-forms imposed upon the ground¬ 
consciousness. Thus there is no objection; the existence of ajndna 
as a pre-condition is such that, when along with itself object-forms 
are created, the veil on these is removed by the vrtti contact leading 
to their cognition. The position is that, though the ground¬ 
consciousness reveals the object-forms imposed upon it, yet such a 
revelation takes place only with reference to that perceiver whose 
vrtti comes into contact with the object, and not with reference to 
others. The condition of the revelation is that the consciousness 
underlying the perceiver, the vrtti and the object-form becomes 
identical, as it were, through the imposition of the vrtti upon the 
object. This tripartite union being a condition of the manifestation 
of an object to a particular perceiver, the object, revealed by the 
ground-consciousness underlying it, is not manifested to other 
perceivers. 

The World as Illusion. 

Vyasa-tirtha tried to refute the Sankarite theory that the world is 
an illusory imposition. He contends that, if the world is an illusory 
creation, it must have a basis (adhisthdna) which in a general manner 
must be knowm, and must yet be unknown so far as its special 
features are concerned. Brahman, however, has no general 
characteristic, and, since it is devoid of any specific peculiarities, 
any affirmation that it stands as the entity of which the specific 
peculiarities are not known would be inadmissible^. To this 

^ adhisthdnatva-samanyatve jndte saty ajiidta-vise^avattvasya prayoja- 
katvdt. brahmanah mmanya-dharmopetatvadina tdvat jndtatvarn na sambhavati, 
mssdmdnyatvdt. ajndta-visesavattvam ca na sarnbkavati nirvlsesatvdnglkdrdt. 
^Srinivasa’s Nydydmrta-prakdsa, on the Nydydmrta^ p. 234. 
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Madhusudana’s reply is that a knowledge of the general charac¬ 
teristic of the locus of illusion is by no means indispensable; what 
is necessary is that the true nature of the object should be known 
without any of its specific details. In the case of Brahman the 
nature is self-luminous bliss, but the specific characters of such 
bliss, as greater or less, and any variation in its quality, are not 
known; so there is no impropriety in considering Brahman as the 
locus of illusion. But the defence may be made in another way; 
for Madhusudana says that an imaginary general characteristic and 
special features may w^ell be conceived of Brahman without in¬ 
volving the fallacy of the circle {any any dsr ay a), if we assume the 
beginningless character of all such imaginary qualities. The 
characters of Brahman as being and bliss may be regarded as 
generic, and the fullness of the bliss may be regarded as specific. 
So the quality of existence or being that is found in all things may 
be regarded as a generic quality of Brahman, on the basis of which 
the illusions take place in the absence of the specific quality of 
Brahman as fullness of bliss. The inadequacy of the reply is 
obvious; for the objection was made on the ground that all 
illusions are psychological in their nature and are possible only 
through confusion of individual things, which have both universal 
and specific qualities, whereas the Brahman, being the absolute, is 
devoid of all characters on the basis of which any illusion is 
possible. 

Vyasa-tirtha in this connection further points out that, if it is 
suggested that an illusion can remain when there is no cognition 
antagonistic to illusory perception and that the ajndna in itself is 
opposed not to the illusion of world-appearance, but to its form as 
7)rtti, the reply is that, since the definition of ajndna is “that w^hich 
is opposed to consciousness,’^ the above view% which considers that 
the ajndna is not opposed to consciousness, would hardly justify 
us in speaking of ajndna as ajndna; for, if it is not opposed to 
knowledge, it has no right to be so called. Moreover, the self and 
the not-self, the perceivcr and the perceived, are so different from 
each other, that there is no scope for illusion between them. Thus 
Vedantists themselves assert that, among entities that are spatially 
separated or whose essences are entirely different, the speaker and 
the person spoken to, there cannot be any possibility of doubt 
about their identity. Moreover, unless the nature of the locus of 
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illusion is hidden from view, there cannot be an illusion, and the 
pure consciousness, being always self-manifested, is such that its 
nature can never be hidden; and so it is difficult to conceive how 
there can be an illusion. Again, the “self,'' which is the nature of 
Brahman, is never associated with the objects of world-appearance, 
which are always apparent to us as non-self, and, this being so, how 
can these objects be regarded as an imposition upon the self, as in 
the case of the illusion of silver, which is always associated with 
“this" as its locus? The position cannot be justified by saying that 
all objects of world-appearance are associated with “being," which 
is the nature of Brahman; for this does not imply that these objects 
are not imposed upon being as its locus, since in these instances 
existence appears as a quality of the objects, like colour, but the 
objects do not appear as illusory qualities imposed upon existence, 
which should have been the case, if the former are to be regarded 
as an illusory imposition upon the latter. Nor can it be asserted 
that the “being" is a self-luminous entity underlying the world- 
objects; for, if it were so, then these world-objects should have 
manifested themselves directly through their association with that 
pure consciousness, and the acceptance of a vrtti would be wholly 
unnecessary. It is also wrong to say that the manifestation of an 
object implies that the object is an imposition upon the fact of 
manifestation; for the latter appears as being only qualitative in 
relation to the objecth It is sometimes suggested that the know¬ 
ledge of the true basis is not essential for explanation, because even 
an illusory notion of such a basis is sufficient to explain illusion, and 
therefore, even if the true basis (Brahman) is not apparent in per¬ 
ception, it is no valid objection to the possibility of illusion. But the 
reply to such a view is that the infinite occurrences of previous 
illusion would then be competent to explain present illusion, and 
there would be no point in admitting the existence of the true 
Brahman as being the foundation-truth of all illusory appearance; 
which would land us in Buddhist nihilism‘s. 

If the world-appearance, which is supposed to be false, is able 
to exert causal efficiency and behave as real, a thing well attested 
by scriptural texts affirming the production of sky from the self. 


^ ghapah sphurati Iosya ca sphurananuhhavatvena ghaldnubhavaivdyogdt, 
Nydydmrta, p. 236. 

^ Ibid. p. 237 
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then it is clearly different from ordinary illusions, which have no 
such causal efficiency {artha-kriyd-karitva). Moreover, following 
the analogy of the conch-shell-silver, which is regarded as false in 
relation to the silver of the silversmith, one may likewise expect 
that the world-appearance should be false only in relation to some 
other real world-appearance; but no such real entities are known. 

Again, it is suggested in the Vivarana that, though there is no 
real similarity between Brahman and illusion, yet there is no dif¬ 
ficulty in admitting that even without any real similarity there is 
the world-illusion based upon Brahman through some imaginary 
similarity. But in reply to these it may be pointed out that such 
an imaginary similarity can only be supposed to be due to avidyd\ 
but avidyd itself, being imaginar}% will itself depend on some other 
illusion, and such an illusion would demand another similarity, and 
thus there would be a vicious circle. It is suggested that illusions 
are possible even without similarity, as in the case of red crystal; 
but in reply it may be said, first, that red crj^stal is a case of a 
reflection of the red in the crystal and may hence not stand in need 
of any similarity as the cause of the illusion, whereas in all other 
cases which arc not of this nature an illusion would naturally 
require some kind of similarity as pre-condition; secondly, here 
also it may be admitted that the red substance and the crystal 
substance have this similarity between them, that they are both 
made up of the same substance, and such a similarity is not ad¬ 
missible between Brahman and the world. Again, it is well known 
that without the agency of extraneous defect there can be no false 
knowledge, since otherwise all knowledges may be invalid by them¬ 
selves. So also there cannot be any illusion without a perceiver 
able to have both the false knowledge and the right knowledge to 
contradict it; and for this the presence of the body and the senses 
are indispensable. In the state of dissolution, though there may be 
ajfidna, yet, there being no body, there cannot be either illusion or 
right knowledge. 

It cannot be suggested that, just as in ordinary illusions of 
conch-shell-silver, ordinary defects of observation having relative 
existence are to be admitted, so the world-illusion also is to be 
explained on the supposition of the existence of such relative 
defects. The reply to such a suggestion is, that, unless the status of 
world-illusion is determined, no meaning can be attached to the 
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status of the defects producing the world-appearance, which has 
a relative existence. The tables cannot be turned on the dualists by 
supposing that on their side also the reality of the defects, body and 
senses, can be affirmed only when the non-illusory nature of the 
world is known, and that the knowledge of the latter is dependent 
upon that of the former; for knowledge of the reality of the world 
is to be obtained directly from experience, and not through such a 
logical quibble. It may also be pointed out that, if the analogy of 
the conch-shell-silver be pursued, then, since the defects there have 
the same status as the locus of the illusion, viz., the “this*’ of the 
conch-shell, so in the world-illusion also the defects should have 
the same status as the locus. 

Again, if the defects are not regarded as ultimately real, but 
only as illusory, then it must be admitted that there are in the world 
no real defects, which would imply that our world-knowledge is 
valid. The assumption that defect, the body, the senses, etc., are 
all illusor)^ demands that this be due to the presence of other 
defects; these in turn must depend on some other defects, and thus 
we may have a vicious infinite. If the defects are spontaneously 
imagined in the mind, then the self-validity of knowledge must be 
sacrificed. If it is urged that the avidya is either beginningless 
or self-sustained and immediate (like the concept of difference), 
there is no vicious infinite, the reply is that, if avidya is self- 
sustained and beginningless, it ought not to depend upon any 
locus or ground of world-illusion. Brahman, as its adhisthana. 
Again, if the experience of avidya be not regarded as due to some 
defects, it could not be regarded as invalid. But it would be difficult 
to imagine how avidya could be due to some defect; for then it 
would have to exist before itself in order to produce itself. Again, the 
conception that the world is an illusion because it is contradicted 
is false, because the contradiction itself is again contradicted; this 
may lead to a vicious infinite, since it cannot be admitted that the 
knowledge that contradicts is itself contradicted. 

Just as in the silver illusion the locus of the illusion has the same 
kind of existence as the defect, so in the world-illusion also the locus 
of the illusion might have the same kind of relative existence as the 
defects; which would mean that Brahman also is relative. Moreover, 
it is wrong to say that the knowledge of the locus {adhisthana) of the 
world-illusion is ultimately real, while the defects have only a 
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relative existence; for such a different treatment would be unjusti¬ 
fiable, unless the defects should be found to be contradicted, whereas 
it has been shown above that the very concept of contradiction is 
illegitimate. It cannot be said that the falsehood of the defects 
constitutes their contradiction; for the concept of defect is unintel¬ 
ligible without the comprehension of falsehood; moreover, in all 
illusions the knowledge of the locus seems to have no antagonism 
to the defects which cause the illusion. Therefore there is no reason 
why, even if the world-appearance be regarded as illusion, the 
knowledge of the Brahman as the locus of the illusion should be 
able to dispel the defect which has produced it. Therefore, just as 
the Brahman is real, so the defects are also real. If bondage were 
absolutely false, no one would have tried to be liberated from it; 
for that which is non-existent cannot come into being. Again, if 
the bondage itself were an illusoiy^ imposition upon Brahma, it 
could not be expected that the intuitional knowledge of Brahman 
should be able to dispel it. Moreover, the supposition that the 
world-appearance is illusion is directly contradicted in most of the 
sfiiras of the Brahma-stltra, e.g., the definition of Brahman as “that 
which causes the birth, sustenance and dissolution of the world.” 
So, from whichever way we can look at it, the supposition that the 
world-process is illusory is found to be wholly illogical. 

Madhusudana’s contention that the position that an illusion is 
possible only when the locus is hidden only so far as its special 
features are concerned holds good in the case of world-illusion also; 
for, though Brahman is manifest so far as its nature as pure being 
is concerned, it is hidden in regard to its nature as fullness of bliss. 
The condition that illusion is only possible when there is no know¬ 
ledge contradicting the illusion holds good in the case of world- 
illusion; for the knowledge that contradicts the ajfidna constituting 
the world illusion must be of the nature of a vrtti cognition. Thus, 
so long as there is no vrtii cognition of the pure nature of Brahman, 
there is no cognition contradicting the world-cognition; for the 
pure consciousness in its own nature is not opposed to ajndna. The 
objection that the distinction beUveen the perceiver and the per¬ 
ceived, the self and the non-self, is so obvious that one cannot be 
mistaken for the other, is met by Madhusudana with the supposition 
that in the case of the silver-illusion also the difference between the 
presented “this” and the unpresented “that” (silver) is known and 
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yet there is an illusion. Moreover, the difference conceived in a 
particular manner cannot thwart the imposition of identification of 
any two entities in other forms; thus, though the opposition be¬ 
tween the perceiver and the perceived, self and the not-self, is quite 
obvious in this particular form, yet the distinction between “being” 
and “jug” is not at all apparent; for the notion of the jug is perme¬ 
ated through and through by the notion of being, so that there is 
no difficulty in conceiving the possibility of false identification 
between the being and the jug^. Moreover, nature as being is an 
object of all cognition, so that, though formless like time, it can 
well be conceived to be an object of visual perception, like timc'^. 

The world-illusions occur in a successive series, the later ones 
being similar to the previous ones. This is all the condition that is 
needed; it is not at all necessary that the illusory forms that are 
imposed should also be real. It is sufiicient that there should be 
a cognition of certain forms giving place to certain other forms. 
What is necessary for a silver-illusion is that there should be a 
knowledge of silver; that the silver should also be real is quite 
unimportant and accidental. So the reality of the world-appearance 
as an entity is never the condition of such an illusion. The objection 
that, following the same analogy, it may also be contended that the 
reality of the locus of illusion is quite uncalled-for and that an 
awareness of such a locus is all that is needed in explaining an 
illusion, is invalid; for the locus of illusion is not the cause of 
illusion through awareness of it, but through ignorance of it. 
Moreover, if the reality of the locus of reality is not demanded as a 
pre-condition of illusion, contradiction of illusion will be meaning¬ 
less; for the latter dispels only the illusory notion regarding a real 
entity. 

The objection that, if the world-illusion is capable of practical 
efficiency and behaviour, it cannot be regarded as invalid, is 
untenable; for dreams also have some kind of practical efficiency. 
The story in the scriptural texts of the creation of the sky from the 
self need not lead us to think of the reality of such scriptural texts; 
for the scriptures speak of the dream-creations also. The objection 

^ na hi riipdntarena bheda-graho ritpantarmadhydsa-virodhl. san-ghata ity- 
adi-pratyaye ca sad-rupasydtmano ghatddy-anmidhdyatayd bhdndn na tasya 
ghatddy-adhydsddhisthdna-nupapattih. Advaita-siddhi, p. 495. 

2 sad-rupena ca sarva-jndna-vi^ayatopapatter na rilpddi-hlnasydpy dtrnanah 
kdlasyeva cdksusatvddy anupapattih. Ibid. p. 495. 
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that, if the root-impression of illusion at the beginning of creation 
be due to those of other cycles, then the root-impressions of 
previous birth ought to manifest themselves in each and every 
experience of this life, is invalid; for not all root-impressions of 
previous birth are manifested in this life, and the agency of such 
root-impressions in influencing the experiences of this life, as in the 
case of the instinctive desire of the baby to suck its mother’s breasts, 
is to be accepted in those cases where they do in fact occur. So also 
the objection that illusion cannot be due to the root-impressions of 
one’s own wrong imagination, because before the erroneous per¬ 
ception takes place there cannot be root-impressions of illusory 
perceptions, and therefore the existence of the illusory world 
existent as a prior fact and a pre-condition of one’s illusor}^ percep¬ 
tions, cannot be regarded as valid; for it is just the nature of things 
that is responsible for two kinds of illusions such that, though 
bangles can be made out of the illusory silver in the silversmith’s 
shop, nothing can be done with the illusory silver in the conch- 
shell. So the root-impressions of one’s own illusion may act as 
constituent stuff of the illusion of the world-appearance, and even 
before the occurrence of such illusory experience of the world- 
appearance the stuff of the world-appearance, derived from the 
root-impression of one’s own illusion, may already be objectively 
there as a pre-condition of the illusory' perception. The objection 
that, since illusory perceptions must have as their pre-condition 
a similarity between the entities falsely identified, and since also no 
such similarity can be traced between Brahman and the world- 
appearance, there cannot be any false identification between them, 
is invalid; first, because avidya, being beginninglcss, does not stand 
in need of any similarity. Secondly, the supposition that similarity 
is an essential pre-condition of illusion is likewise false; for even 
in those cases where similarity seems to induce illusion it does so 
by generating a mental state congenial to production of illusion, 
and, if such a mental state is produced in other ways, say as a fruit 
oi* one’s own karma and adrsta, the necessity that the similarity 
should behave as a pre-condition vanishes, and so the indispensable 
character of similarity as a pre-condition to illusion cannot be 
admitted. Invalid also is the objection that, if there may be an 
illusion w ithout defect, then that means that all cognitions are by 
themselves invalid and that, if illusions be regarded as due to 
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defects, then defects also are results of illusory impositions, and 
thus there will be a vicious infinite; for illusion through beginning¬ 
less avidya does not belong to defects, and, though illusions which 
have a temporal beginning are due to the beginningless avidya- 
defect, this does not render all cognitions invalid, since only 
illusions which have a temporal beginning are due to the defect of 
avidya, and, since avidya itself is beginninglcss, it cannot stand in 
need of any defects, and so there cannot be any vicious infinite. It 
must be borne in mind that, though illusion in time is due to 
defects, or dosa, the beginningless defect of avidya, it is not neces¬ 
sarily due to any such defect, and therefore stands directly and 
spontaneously as an illusory creative agent; and is called illusion, 
not because it is produced by defects, but because it is contradicted 
by Brahma-knowledge, 'bhus the objection that avidya is due to 
defect, and defect is due to avidya, is invalid; that which is a pro¬ 
duct of defects is bound to be contradicted; but the converse of this 
is not necessarily true. 

It cannot be urged that, if avidya is independent of dosa, the 
world-illusion may be regarded as independent of the locus or basis 
of illusion, viz., the Brahman; for, though the basis of illusion may 
not be regarded as producing illusion, it has to be regarded as the 
support and ground thereof and also as its illurninatorb 

Again, the objection that illusion must depend on sense- 
functioning, on the existence of the body, is invalid; for these are 
necessary only for intuitive perception. But in the cases of illusion, 
of the imposition of the avidya upon the pure consciousness, the 
latter is the spontaneous reflector of the avidya creations, and so 
for the purpose there is no necessity of the sense-functioning. 

Again, it is urged that, since the defects are imaginar}^ imposi¬ 
tions, the negation of defects becomes real, and therefore the 
defects, being unreal, cannot render the knowledge of world- 
appearance unreal; and, if this is so, the world-appearance being 
real, this would be our admission of reality (as an illustration of 
this, it is urged that the criticism of the Buddhists against the 
Vedas, being invalid and illusory, cannot stultify the validity of 
the Vedas). To this the reply is that the criticism of the defects 
pointed out against the Vedas by the Buddhists is illusory, because 
the defects are only imagined by them; the Vedas are not affected 
^ Advaita-siddhi, p. 498. 
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by this, because their truth is affirmed by our practical experience. 
The defects imagined are not therefore coterminous with the 
reality of the Vedas; the defect of avidya and the manifold world- 
appearance have the same kind of existence—one is the effect of the 
other; and thus, if the defects are illusory, their product (the world) 
also becomes illusory, and so the illusory nature of defects does not 
prove the reality of the world. The world-appearance is called 
relatively true only because it is not contradicted by anything else 
except the Brahma-knowledge. Its relative character therefore does 
not depend upon the determination of the nature of falsehood, 
which in its turn might be conceived to be determinable by the 
nature of the world as relative, thus involving a vicious nature of 
dependence^ It is^urged that the reality of the defects is directly 
grasped by the senses, and that therefore they can behave as the 
cause of error only if they are ultimately real; to this the reply is 
that the existence of the defects can be grasped only by the senses, 
but that they will never be contradicted at any time {traikdlikd- 
hadhyatva) can never be ascertained on any intuitive basis, and so 
the reality of the defects can never be affirmed. It must always be 
borne in mind that the defects have never the same status as pure 
consciousness, upon which illusory conch-shell is imposed. Nor 
can it be said that the knowledge which contradicts the world- 
appearance is real on the ground that, if it were not real, it would 
require some other knowledge to contradict it and this would land 
us in a vicious infinite; for this final contradiction of world- 
appearance may well be regarded as contradicting itself also, for the 
very simple reason that the content of this contradiction applies to 
the whole range of the knowable, and this final contradiction, being 
itself within the field of the knowable, is included within the 
contradiction. It is urged that, if bondage is false in the sense that 
it is at all times non-existent, there is no reason why anyone should 
be anxious to remove that which is already non-existent; to this the 
reply is that the true (Brahman) can never cease to exist—the falsity 
of the bondage means that it is an entity which is liable to cease 
immediately on the direct intuition of the basic truth. It is like the 
case of a man who has forgotten that he has his necklace round his 
neck and is anxiously searching for it, and who the instant he is 
reminded of it gives up his search. It is wrong to suppose that, 

^ Ibid. p. 499. 
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because no effort could be directed towards the chimerical, which 
is non-existent at all times, therefore no effort could be made for 
the removal of the illusory; for, though the illusory and the 
chimerical may be in agreement so far as their non-existence at all 
times is concerned, there is no reason why these two should agree 
in other respects also. The concept of the cessation of the bondage 
may not have any other content than the intuition of the real, or it 
may be regarded as indefinable or of an entirely unique nature. 
The illusory bondage and the world-appearance can cease only 
when the basic truth, the Brahman, is intuited, just as the silver 
illusion ceases with the knowledge of the conch-shell on which it is 
imposed. The objection that some of the sutras of Badarayana imply 
the existence of a realistic world is inv^alid, if it is remembered that 
the import of those sutras merelv points to tlie existence of a relative 
order of things which ceases entirely as soon as the basic truth on 
which they arc imposed is known. 

The drsti-srsti view is the supposition that the existence of all 
things consists in their being perceived. Vyasatirtha says that, if 
things existed only so long as they are perceived, then they would 
be only momentary; and so all the objections against Buddhist 
momentariness, to the effect that they do not admit the permanence 
of things as attested by recognition, might ecjiially well 1 h‘ levelled 
against the i^ahkarites themselves. To this MadhusQdana’s reply is 
that, though the existence of objects as realities is not admitted, yet 
their existence in the causal state, as ajndna, is on this view not 
denied; this would be its difierence from the Buddhist position, 
wTich does not admit any such causal existence of things. 

If the world-objects have no existence outside their perception, 
then they are plainly independent of definite causes, and, if that is 
so, then the definite cause-and-effect relation between sacrifices and 
their fruits, and the import of all the Vedantic texts regarding 
definite cause and effect, are meaningless. To this Madliusildana’s 
reply is that the specification of causc-and-eft'ect relation in the 
scriptures and the experience of them in mundane life is like cause 
and effect in dreams; these dream-causes and their effects also have 
a certain order among themselves, known by contradiction in 
experiences. 

It is objected that on the drsti-srsti view (that the objects do not 
exist prior to perception) world-experience is inexplicable. It would 
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be difficult also to explain how, if the “this” which forms a basis of 
illusion is not already there outside us, there can be any sense- 
relation to it and to the foundation of the illusory image. To this 
Madhusudana’s reply is that the ordinary explanation of illusion 
depending upon sense-relation and other conditions is only an 
explanation for people of the lower order. For people of the higher 
order the definition of illusion would be “the manifestation of a 
true entity in association with a false one,” and such a definition 
would hold good even on the drsti-srsti view. The consciousness 
underlying the “this” is a substance, and the false silver is mani¬ 
fested in association with it. 

It is further objected that at the time of the illusory perception 
(“this is silver”), if there is no conch-shell as an objective fact, then 
the illusion cannot be explained, as is generally done, as effect of 
ignorance about the conch-shell. The reply is that, even if the 
conch-shell is absent, the ajndna that forms its stuff is there. To the 
objection that the two perceptions “this is silver” and “this is not 
silver” are directed to two different perceptions and do not refer 
to one common objective fact, and that therefore neither of them 
can be regarded as the contradiction of the other, since such a 
contradiction is only possible when two affirmations refer to one 
and the same objective fact—the reply is that on the analogy of 
dream-experiences the contradiction is possible here also. Vyasa- 
tirtha further says that, since the contradiction of an illusion is not 
an objective fact, but a mere perception, it has no better status than 
the illusory perception and therefore cannot be regarded as neces¬ 
sarily truer than the illusion which it is supposed to contradict. He 
further says that in dreamless sleep and in dissolution, since there 
is no differential perception as between Brahman and thejriya, such 
a difference between Brahman and the Jtva ceases in each dreamless 
sleep and in each cyclic dissolution. Thus in the absence ot dif¬ 
ference between Brahman and the jlva there cannot be at the end of 
each dreamless sleep and dissolution any return to world-experience. 
In the case of a person who is sleeping and whose root-impressions 
on that account are not perceivable (and are therefore non¬ 
existent), there is no explanation how the world-experience may 
again be started. Emancipation also, being only a perception, 
cannot have a better status of existence than the world-experience; 
moreover, if the pure consciousness appeared as all the world- 
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objects, then there could not have been any time when such objects 
could remain unmanifested. 

To this Madhusudana's reply is that the relation of jiva and 
Brahman, being beginningless, does not depend upon perception; in 
dreamless sleep, though the root-impressions vanish as effect, they 
still remain in their causal character; emancipation also, being of the 
nature of Brahman, has the pure intuitive character of perception. 

An objection is urged that, if pure consciousness is the intuition 
of objects, then they should always be manifested. To this the reply 
is that perception here means the manifestation of consciousness 
through a vrtti which does not stand in need of further vrtti for its 
relation to consciousness; the possibility of illusion without bodies 
can well be explained by analogy with dreams. Again, the objection 
that, since the perception is as much an illusory intuition as the 
object of which it is conceived to be the essence, the object in itself 
ceases to have its essence as mere intuition, is invalid; because, 
though the perception has no other existence than the intuition 
itself, that is no bar to the conception of the object as having no 
essence but perception. An objection may again be raised that 
recognition shows permanent existence of objects; but reply to it 
may easily be found in the illustration of dream-experiences, and 
also in the possibility of accidental agreement between the mis¬ 
perception of different perceivers. The objection that the notion of 
identity of Brahman andyf?;< 2 , being itself mental, cannot contradict 
duality is invalid; for the notion of such identity is identical with 
the self and therefore cannot be called mental. Again, the intuition 
of the ultimate truth cannot itself be called invalid because it is 
mental; for its validity depends upon the fact that it is never 
contradicted. 



CHAPTER XXX 


CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE DUALISTS 
AND THE MONISTS (CONTINUED) 

A Refutation of the definition of Avidya (nescience). 

Avidya is defined as that beginningless positive entity which is 
removable by knowledge. The objection to this, as given by 
Vyasa-tirtha, is, first, that, the objects of the world being in time, 
the ignorance that limits the consciousness underlying it cannot be 
beginningless. Moreover, since according to the Vedantist negation 
has no constituent material stuff as its material cause, ajndna cannot 
be regarded as its cause. Even on the assumption of illusory nega¬ 
tion ajndna, which is regarded as being in its nature positive, cannot 
be regarded as its cause; for, if negation has for its cause a positive 
entity, then the unreal may have the real as its cause. Again, if 
ajndna is not the cause of the negation, then knowledge ought not 
to be able to dispel it, and the negation of a jug should not be liable 
to cease on its negation. Again, on the oahkarite view the ajndna 
is supposed to veil the object; we cannot have any cognition of 
Brahman, because it is hidden by ajndna. They also hold that the 
vrtti knowledge cannot intuit Brahman. If that is so, then in the last 
emancipatory knowledge through %'riti there is no intuition of 
Brahman; without this the ajndna concealing Brahman cannot be 
removed, and hence emancipation is impossible. Again, if it is 
supposed that the ajndna is removed, then in the jIvan-mukti state 
the saint ought to have no experience of worldly things. 

Again, it must be admitted that knowledge removes ajndna 
directly and spontaneously, without waiting for the assistance of 
any accessory cause; for otherwise, when a thing is known, its 
ignorance would not have vanished spontaneously with it. But, if 
that were so, then in cases where an ajndna is associated with certain 
conditions, the removal of the ajndna would not stand in need of 
the removal of the conditions also together with it. What is to be 
expected is that the ajndna should be removed irrespective of the 
removal of the conditions, and this is not admitted. Again, if it is 
held that the removal of the conditions is awaited, then pure 
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consciousness cannot be regarded as capable of removing avidya 
directly. Again, if knowledge can directly and spontaneously 
remove ajudnuy then it is useless to restrict the scope by saying that 
it removes only the beginningless ajndna. The restriction is im¬ 
posed in order to distinguish the cosmic avidya from the pheno¬ 
menal avidyd of silver-illusion, and if the spontaneous removal of 
ajndna serves in both places, there is no utility in restricting the 
scope. It cannot be said that the epithet “beginningless” is given 
to ajndna because it is the product of beginningless illusory im¬ 
position through defects; for it has already been pointed out that 
such a view would lead to a vicious infinite, because there can be 
no defect without avidyd. Again, ajndna cannot be beginningless, 
because whatever is different from knowledge and also from 
negation cannot be beginningless like the illusory silver. Again, it 
is wrong to define ajndna as positive; for on the Sahkaritc view 
ajndna is different from both positive and negative, and therefore 
cannot be negative. If an entity is not positive, it must be negative; 
for, being different from positive, it cannot also be different from 
negative. Again, if there is an entity which is not a negation and has 
no beginning, it is not capable of being negated, but has an un¬ 
negatived existence like the self. The self also cannot be designated 
by any predicate explaining its positiveness, except that it is not 
negated. It has been pointed out in the Vivarana that it is im¬ 
material whether an entity is beginningless or has a beginning; for 
in either case it may be destructible, provided that there is sufficient 
cause for its destruction. The general inference that a beginningless 
positive entity cannot cease has its exception in the special case of 
ajndna, which would cease to exist with the dawn of jndna. If it 
is urged that, since ajndna is both beginningless and different from 
negation, it ought to persist eternally, like the self, it may also be 
urged on the opposite side that, since ajndna is different also from 
“positive,” it ought to be liable to destruction, like negation-pre- 
cedent-to-production. To this the reply is that the inference is that no 
beginningless positive entity is confronted with anything which can 
oppose or destroy it. Any refutation of this argument must take the 
form of citing an instance where the concomitance fails, and not of 
any mere opposite assertion. No instance can be adduced to illu¬ 
strate the assertion that the beginningless ajndna can be removed 
by jndna; for the removal of ignorance by knowledge is always with 
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reference to such ignorance as has a beginning in time, as in the case 
of silver-illusion. So all that could be said would be that whatever 
opposes ignorance destroys it, and such a general statement has no 
special application to the case of the supposed beginningless ajndna. 
Again, if ajndna is regarded as different from positive entity, then 
it is like negation, and its cessation would mean position once more. 
Again, ajndna (or ignorance) cannot have any existence apart from 
its perception, and, since ajndna has always as its basis the pure 
consciousness, its perception can never be negative, so that it can 
never cease to existk Moreover, if ajndna is false in the sense that 
it is non-existent in the locus in which it appears, it cannot be 
destroyed by knowledge. No one thinks that the illusory silver is 
destroyed by the perception of the conch-shell. 

The second alternative definition of ajndna is that it is the 
material cause of illusion. But according to the Saiikarite theory 
that there arc different ajndnas corresponding to the different 
jndnas, the knowledge of the conch-shell would remove ignorance 
of it, and the knowledge of a negation would remove ignorance of 
it; but in neither of these cases can ignorance be defined as a con¬ 
stituent of illusion. Negation, in itself, has no constituent material 
cause, and thus it cannot have ajndna as a constituent. 

'Fhere is a Sankarite view that nidyd is the material cause of the 
world and Brahman is its locus. On such a view, mdyd or ajndna 
being the material cause of the world, and illusion (bbrama) being 
a part of the world, ajndna becomes a constituent cause of bhrama, 
and not vice versa. On the other view, that both Brahma and mdyd 
arc causes of the world-appearance, nidiyd cannot by itself become 
the cause of illusion. Moreover, an illusion, being itself different 
from a positive entity, is more like negation and cannot have any 
constituent material of its own, and so it cannot itself be the con¬ 
stituent material of ajndna. Moreover, on the Sahkaritc view, the 
illusory object, “having no being’’ {saJ^vilaksanaivena), has no 
constituent, and so the illusory cannot be a constituent of ajndna. 
If anything is to be a constituent of anything, it must be positively 
existing, and not merely different from non-existents. Again, 
whenever anything is a material stuff of other things, the former 
appears as a constant factor of the latter; but neither the illusory 

^ pratiti-mdtra-sarJrasya ajiidnasya ydvat sva-visaya-dht-rupa~sdksi-satWam 
anuvrtti-niyarnena nivrtty-ayogdc ca. Nydyamj^ta^ p. 304. 
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silver nor its knowledge appears as ajndna. Thus the two definitions 
of ajndna fail. 

In reply to this Madhusudana says that the ajndna which forms 
the stuff of the illusory silver is the beginningless ajndna. The 
ajndna is called positive in the sense that it is different from the 
negative. It is for this reason that the ajndna which is regarded as 
the material stuff of the illusory negation can be regarded as 
different from negation, and therefore it can be regarded as con¬ 
stituent of the illusor}^ negation. It is by no means true that the 
effect must be of exactly the same stuff as the cause. Things which 
are absolutely similar in nature or absolutely dissimilar cannot be 
related to each other as cause and effect; it is for this reason that 
truth cannot be the material stuff of untruth. For in that case, 
since truth never ceases to manifest itself, and never suffers change, 
untruth also would never cease to manifest itself. The truth, how¬ 
ever, can behave as the cause of untruth in the sense that it remains 
as the basis of the illusory changes of the untruth. It is wrong also 
to suppose that, since the ajndna of Brahman cannot he removed 
through a vrtti, \\'hich itself is a manifestation of ajndna, Brahrna- 
knowledge itself becomes impossible; for, so far as Brahman is a 
content, this ajndna (as content) can be removed by a vrtti. In the 
case of jivan-mukti, though the ultimate cessation may be delayed 
through absence of the obstructive factors of the right karinas of 
the past and other conditions, these may well be regarded as liable 
to cessation through knowledge. Certain causes may produce 
certain effects; but that such production may be delayed for some 
reason does not invalidate the causal character of the cause. It is 
well admitted by the Sankarites that knowledge directly removes 
ajndna^ the removal being itself a part of ajndna. 

It is wrong to suppose that whatever is imaginary must neces¬ 
sarily be an idea due to defects or must have a temporal beginning; 
but it must be a product which is simultaneous with the imagination 
that produces it^ 

It is also wrong to suppose that, if any entity is not positive, 
it must be negative or that, if it is not negative, it must be positive; 
for there is always scope for a third alternative, viz., that which is 
neither positive nor negative. According to the Sankarites the 

^ kalpitatva-mdtraTfi hi na dosa-janya>-dhl~mdtra-sariratve uiditve vd tantram, 
kimtu prdtibhdsa-kalpaka-samdnakdtlna-'kalpakattvaTfi. Advaita-siddhi, p. 544. 
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principle of the excluded middle is a false premiss of logic, and 
thus they admit the possibility of an extra-logical category, that 
which is neither positive nor negative. The supposed inference that 
beginningless positive entity must necessarily be permanent, like 
the self, is false; for it is only in the case of self that beginningless 
positive entity is found eternally to persist. 

It is also wrong to suppose that, since ajndna is always mani¬ 
fested through pure consciousness, it can never cease to exist; for 
there is no law that whatever is manifested by the 5«fo/-conscious- 
ness must remain during the whole period while the sdksi persists; 
so there is no incongruity in supposing that the ajndna ceases, 
while the 5«/:«-consciousness persists. Moreover, the avidya that 
becomes manifested is so only through the 5«/e«-consciousness as 
modified or limited by it; such a limited consciousness may cease 
to exist with the cessation of the avidya. It is also wrong to suppose 
that through the operation of the vrtti the avidyd ceases to exist; 
for even in such cases it persists in its subtle causal form. 

When avidyd is defined as being constituted of the stuff of 
illusion {bhramopdddna)y what is meant is that it is changing and 
material. It is not necessar\^ to suppose also that a cause and effect 
must necessarily be positive; for the self, which is a positive entity, 
is neither a cause nor an effect. What constitutes the defining 
characteristic of a material cause is that it is continuous with all its 
effects {anvayi-kdranatvam updddnatve tantram); and what is an 
effect must necessarily have a beginning in time. A negation- 
precedent-to-production of knowledge cannot be regarded as the 
material cause of illusion; for such negation can only produce the 
correlative positive entity with which it is connected. It cannot there¬ 
fore be the cause of production of illusion; so there is no incongruity 
in supposing that ajndna or illusion, neither of which is real, are 
related to each other as cause and effect. It is also not correct to 
contend that a material cause should always be found to persist as a 
perceivable continuous constituent of all its effects; the colour of the 
material cause of a jug is not found in the jug. The fact that, when 
the ajndna is removed with the knowledge of the conch-shell, no 
illusion is experienced, is no proof that ajndna is not a constituent of 
illusion. Not all things that are related as cause and effect are always 
experienced as such. Thus the definitions of ajndna as anddi-bhava- 
rupatve sati jndna’-nivartyatvatn or as bhramopdddnatvajn are valid. 
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Perception of ajnana (ignorance). 

The Sahkarites urge that ajnana can be directly intuited by 
perception and that therefore its existence is attested by perception. 
In regard to this Vyasa-tirtha says that what is regarded as percep¬ 
tion of ignorance as a positive entity is nothing more than negation 
of knowledge. Thus the substratum of the ego [aham-artha) is not 
admitted to be a support of the positive entity of ignorance. The 
apperception “I am ignorant*’ is to be explained therefore as being 
the experience of absence of knowledge and not of a positive 
ignorance [ajnana). Again, since neither pleasure, pain, nor the 
illusory entities cognized in illusion are directly manifested by the 
.9rtfof-consciousness, absence of such knowledge (e.g., “I do not 
know pleasure,” “1 do not know pain,” “I do not know conch- 
shell-silver”) is to be explained as negation of know ledge and not 
as due to an experience of positive ignorance. So also, w hen one 
says “I do not know what you say,” there is only an experience of 
negation of knowledge and not of positive ignorance. In mediate 
know'ledge also, since the illumination docs not proceed by direct 
removal of the veil of ajnana from the face of the object, the theory 
that all knowledge w^hich docs not involve the removal of ajiidna 
involves an intuition of positive ignorance would land us into the 
position that, when something is know n in mediate knowledge, one 
should feel as if he did not know' it, since no ajiidna is directly 
removed here. 

On the Sahkarite view it is not admitted that there is any veil 
covering material objects; consequently the explanation of the 
experience of ignorance in such cases as ”1 do not know what you 
say” is to be found in the supposition, not of a positive ignorance, 
but of absence of knowdedge. It may be contended that, though 
there may not be any ajndna veiling the objects, yet these very 
material creations represent the creative [viksepa) part of ajndna 
and so the experience of the unknowm objects represents an ex¬ 
perience of positive ajndna, since ajndna creations do not always 
arrest knowledge. Thus, for instance, w^hen a jug is known as a jug, 
if someone says that it is a cloth and not a jug, that does not pro¬ 
duce a confusion in the perceiver of the jug, though the delusive 
words of the speaker must be supposed to produce a false im- 
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pression—a viksepa of ajndna. It will be shown later that the 
experience “I do not know” with reference to a material object 
does not refer to pure consciousness as limited by material qualities^. 
On the view which admits the vrtti in order to explain the reflection 
of pure consciousness no ajndna can be admitted as veiling the 
consciousness under material limitations. Moreover, if the ex¬ 
perience “I am ignorant” {aham ajnah) is explained as being a 
direct intuition of ajndna and, as such, different from the experience 
there is no knowledge in me” {tnayi jndnam ndsti), then the two 
propositions “the ground without the jug” and “there is no jug 
in the ground” are different in meaning, which is absurd; for 
certainly the two propositions do not differ in meaning, any more 
than any other two propositions, e.g., “ I have a desire” and “ I have 
no antipathy.” There is no difference between the two concepts of 
absence of knowledge and ignorance. Again, when one is engaged 
in Vedantic discipline for the attainment of Brahma-knowledge, 
there is at that time the negation-precedent-to-the-production of 
Brahma-knowledge; for, if it were not so, then there would be the 
Brahma-knowledge and there would be no necessity for Vedantic 
discipline. Now a negation-precedent-to-production cannot be 
known without the knowledge of the entity to which it refers. If 
this is admitted, then without the knowledge of Brahman there 
cannot be any knowledge of its negation-precedent-to-production; 
and, if there is knowledge, then Brahman becomes known, and, if 
it is considered that such a negation of Brahma-knowledge is known 
as a positive entity by direct intuition (as it would be on the theory 
of the direct intuition of ajndna), then Brahman also would be 
known directly at the stage of the negation precedent to it, which 
is self-co^tradictor\^ 

Moreover, the concept of ajndna is clearly that of negation of 
knowledge, as in the sentence ‘‘I do not know.” Even in cases 
when one says “I am ignorant” the sense of negation is apparent, 
though there is no negative particle. The Vivarana also admits the 
opposition of ajndna to knowledge; and, if this were admitted, then 
with the knowledge of such opposition there would not be know¬ 
ledge of ignorance as a positive entity, and without such knowledge 
of opposition there will be no knowledge of ajndna, that being the 

^ jade na janamliy anuhkavasya jadavacchinnam caitanyam visaya iti cen na, 
mra$ifya?fidnatrdt. Nydydmrta, p. 309 (r). 
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essential concept of ajndna. Even a negation of knowledge which 
has a reference to the object of which there is the negation may also 
have no such reference when it is taken up as being itself an object 
of the enquiry of knowledge. Thus there is no way in which ajndna 
can be regarded as anything but a negation of knowledge; and the 
supposition that ajndna, though in its analytical concept it involves 
two constituents—knowledge and its negation—yet is only a name 
for a positive concept which does not involve these constituents, 
is wrong^. If ajndna can be removed by vrtti knowledge, it is un¬ 
necessary to suppose that it has any other meaning different from 
that involved in its constituent negative particle qualifying know¬ 
ledge. Experience also shows that ajndna has no other meaning 
than the negation of knowledge; so, unless the entity which is the 
defining reference of ajndna is known, there cannot be any know¬ 
ledge of ajndna. But such a defining reference being Brahma- 
knowledge which has no ajndna associated with it, the inclusion of 
the defining reference would make the concept impossible: hence 
there cannot be any knowledge of ajndna-. 

1 he reply made by the Sahkarites is that the defining reference 
of ajndna is Brahma-knowledge and this Brahma-knowledge as 
5jfo7-consciousness, being the manifester of ajndna, is not opposed 
to it; for it is only the vrtti shade mind that is opposed to ajndna. 
So, there being no opposition between the Brahma-knowledge as 
sdksi-consciousncss and the ajndna, it is quite possible to have a 
knowledge of ajndna in spite of the fact that Ifrahma-knowledge 
becomes in a sense its constituent as a defining reference. But it 
may be pointed out in reply that the awareness of Brahma-know¬ 
ledge is the ^afoz-consciousness; the experience ‘‘I do not know'’ 
is a negation of vrtti knowledge and, as such, it may be referred to 
the 5flfo/-conscioiisness even when there is no vrtti knowledge. 
Thus the solution in the theory that ajndna is nothing but negation 
of knowledge would be just the same as in the theory of ajndna as 
positive entity. If it is contended that, though denial of knowledge 
may be related to the defining reference in a general manner, yet 
it may, in its specific form, appear as a mere positive ignorance 

^ jndnabhavo'pi hi prameyatvadinajhane pratiyo^y-adi-jnandnap€k,m etena 
nipune kusaladi-sabdavat bhdva-rupa-jndne ajiidnasabdo rudha iti nirastam. 
Nydydmrta, p. 312. 

* api ca bhava-rupdjhdndvacchedaka-visayasydjnune ajndnadhdndyogat jndne 
ca ajhdnasaivdbhdvdt katham bhdva-rUpdjhdnajhdnam. Ibid. p. 313. 
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without involving such an explicit relation to the defining reference 
—to this the reply is that, even if this contention is admitted, it does 
not lend any support to the admission of a positive ignorance; for 
even in the case of a negation of knowledge one may well admit 
that, though it may be generally related to a defining reference, yet 
in any specific case it may not always involve such a reference. 
It is further urged by some that an entity may be known directly 
and that such knowledge may not involve always the specific 
defining relations of that entity; it is only the latter type of know¬ 
ledge which makes doubt impossible. But the fact that there may 
be doubt regarding an object that is known shows clearly that an 
object may be known without its specific and negative relations 
being manifested at the same time. 

Moreover, if ajndna cannot be grasped by the vrtti knowledge, 
then there also cannot be any possibility of inference regarding 
ajndna. When one says “you do not know the secret,” the hearer to 
whom the secret is presented through a mediate cognitional state 
would not be able to have the awareness of the ajndna, if the 
ajndna could not be presented through a vrtti cognition. It cannot 
be said that the mediate cognitional state is not opposed to ajndna; 
for, if that were so, then even when an entity was known through 
a mediate cognition he might have had the experience that he did 
not know it. It is admitted by the Sankarites that the vrtti of direct 
intuition through perception is opposed to ajndna; and, vrtti of 
mediate cognition also is opposed to ajndna, then there is no mental 
state through which ajndna can be known. 

The experience in deep dreamless sleep, “I did not know any¬ 
thing vso long,” also refers to absence of knowledge, and not to any 
positive ignorance. It cannot be said that, since at that time all 
other knowledge has ceased (there being no awareness of the per- 
ceiver or of anv other content), there cannot be any aw^areness 
regarding the absence of knowledge; for the objection w'ould be the 
same with regard to the experience of positive ignorance. If it is 
urged that in that state ajndna is experienced directly as a positive 
entity, but its relationing with regard to its special defining 
reference becomes apparent in the w aking state, the same explana¬ 
tion may equally well be given if the experience in the dreamless 
sleep be regarded as being that of absence of knowledge; for 
negation of knowledge may also be experienced as a know^able 
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entity without any relation to its defining reference; or the so-called 
experience of ignorance may be explained as an inference of the 
absence of knowledge, in the dreamless state, made from physical 
and physiological conditions in the waking state. In the Sankarite 
view also, since the ego cannot be experienced in that state, the 
experience ‘‘I did not know anything’* must be regarded as being 
in some sense illusory. If it is urged that in the dreamless state 
ajfidna, being reflected through a state of avidyd [avidyd-vrtti), is 
intuited by the .9rt/e,o-consciousness, then it might equally well be 
intuited in the same manner in the waking state also. If it is 
regarded as being intuited directly by the .v«/w/-consciousness, then, 
being an eternal cognition, it w^ould have no root-impression 
{sarnskdra) and could not be remembered. Moreover, if it is not 
agreed that the absence of knowledge in the dreamless state is a 
matter of inference from conditions in the waking state, then the 
absence of knowledge in the dreamless state cannot in any other 
way be proved; for it cannot be inferred from a positive ajFidua, 
since the negation of knowledge, being material (jada), has no 
ajndna associated with it as a veiling factor. Moreover, if from 
ajndna, a positive entity, the negation of knowledge can always be 
inferred, then from the negation of attachment in the dreamless 
stale positive antipathy will have to be inferred. Thus the ajndna 
can never be regarded as being susceptible of direct intuition. 

Madhusudana’s reply is that, though the ego perceived cannot 
be a support of the ajndna^ yet, since the antahkarana in its causal 
form is falsely identified with the pure consciousness which is tiie 
support of the ajndna, the ajndna appears to be associated with the 
ego perceived. This explains the experience in the dreamless sleep, 
“I did not know anything.” In the case of the experience “I do 
not know the jug” also, though there cannot be any veil on the jug, 
yet, since ajndna has for its support consciousness limited by the 
jug-form, there is the appearance that the jug-forrn itself is the 
object of the veil of ajndna. The objection that in the mediated 
cognition, there being the veil of ajndna on the object, there ought 
to be the negation of awareness is also invalid; for, when the 
ajndna is removed from the knower, the enlightenment of knowledge 
cannot be obstructed by the presence of the ajndna in the object. 

The objection of Vyasa-tirtha that ajndna is only a negation of 
knowledge and that therefore, instead of admitting ajndna as 
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existing as a positive entity in the perceiver, it is better to admit the 
negation of knowledge only, is invalid; for the experience of nega¬ 
tion of knowledge is invalid in this form, because negation implies 
the defining reference as a constituent. In order to know that 
“there is no knowledge in me” there must be a knowledge of 
knowledge in me, which is self-contradictory. The experience of 
negation of knowledge in the perceiver without involving any 
relation to a defining reference can only be valid in the case of 
positive ajndna, A specific negation can never appear as a universal 
negation; for, if this were admitted, then even when there is a 
particular book on the table there may be an experience of there 
being no book on the table; since according to the proposed theory 
of the opponent a specific negation of this or that book is to appear 
as universal negation. Madhusudana urges that what constitutes 
the difference between negations is not a difference between nega¬ 
tions per se, but is due to the difference among the defining re¬ 
ferences which are a constituent in them. It is thus impossible that 
the experience of one's ignorance could be explained on the 
supposition that such an experience referred to experience of 
negation; for it has already been shown that such negation can be 
neither specific nor universal. So the experience of ignorance is to 
be regarded as the experience of a positive entity. 

It may however be contended that the concept of ajndna also 
involves a reference by way of opposition to knowledge and thus 
implies knowledge as its constituent, so that all the objections 
raised against the concept of negation apply equally well to the 
concept of ajndna, 'The reply is that on the Sankarite view^ the pure 
.'fJ/«/-consciousness grasps at the same time both ajndna and the 
object as veiled by it w ithout consequent destruction or contraction 
of either of them. Thus there is no chance of any self-contradiction; 
for the awareness of ajndna does not involve any process wdiich 
negates ith If it is contended by the opponent that in the case of 
the awareness of negation also a similar reply is possible (on the 
assumption that the object of negation is directly known by the 
.vj/cff-consciousness), Madhusudana’s reply is that, since ajndna can 
be known by <rrtA’ff-consciousness, its defining reference is also 

^ pramana-vrltt-mrartyasyiipi hhtiva-rupajiiamisyo saksi-vedyasya virodhi- 
nirup(ih(i~j^f<i^^^^"^^^d~i'yi 2 'i'artak(i~ 7 'ist 2 yti-}^ruhiikenii sdksind tat-sddhdkena tad- 
andidd 7 ydha 1 y~attupapatttdi. Advaita-siddhi, p. 550. 
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intuited thereby—in the same manner; but, since negations are not 
intuited directly by the ^J/esz-consciousness, but only through the 
pramdna of non-perception, the defining reference of ajfidna also 
cannot be intuited by the sdksi. It cannot be contended that nega¬ 
tion no less than knowledge may be manifested by the sdksi- 
consciousness; for knowledge implies the non-existence of negation, 
and so the two cannot be manifested by jrJfo/-conscioiisness at the 
same time; but unproduced knowledge may appear in a qualitative 
relation to ajndna, since, the relation being qualitative, there is no 
contradiction between the two, and this explains the possibility of 
the knowledge of ajfidna. M'he Sankarites do not admit that the 
knowledge of a qualified entity presupposes the knowledge of the 
quality; and so the objection that, the entity which forms the 
defining relation of ajndna not being previously known, ajfidna 
cannot have such defining reference as its adjectival constituent is 
invalidh 

An objection may be raised to the effect that, since Brahma- 
knowledge is to be attained by a definite course of discipline, so 
long as that is not passed through there is a negation-precedent-to- 
Brahrna-knowledge; and admission of such a negation exposes the 
Sankarites to all the criticisms which they wished to avoid. Idle 
reply is to be found in the view that instead of admitting a negation- 
precedent here the Sankarites assume that there may either be 
knowledge of Brahman or ajfidna relating to it, i.e., instead of 
admitting a negation-precedent-to-Brahma-knowledge, they admit 
a positive ignorance regarding Brahma-knowledge; and thus there 
is no contradiction. 

\\'asa-tirthads contention is that negation of an entity does not 
necessarily imply the knowledge of any particular entity in its 
specific relations as a constituent of the knowledge of it, and such 
knowledge may arise without any specific reference to the particu¬ 
larities of the defining reference. In such experience as “ i do not 
know” no specific defining reference is present to the mind and 
there is only a reference to entities in general. On such a view, 
since the knowledge of the defining reference is not a constituent 
of the knowledge of negation, there is no contradiction on the ground 

* na ca aracchedakasya visayadeh pra^ajridne hat ham tad-nii^tajiidna- 
jhdnatn. rtiesana-jhanadhlnatvad rdH^ta-pldnasyeti vacynni vne^unadhilnasya 
vin^tadhdTUidnanatie manabhdxjdt. Advaita-siddhi, 
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that, since negation is affirmed with regard to the defining reference, 
its presence as a constituent is impossible. To this Madhusudana’s 
reply is that no negation of any particular entity can appear merely 
in a general reference without regard to the specific relations of that 
particular entity. If it is urged that no negation-precedent can 
appear in association with the specific particularities of the defining 
reference as a constituent and that all negations-precedent can 
appear only in a general reference, the criticism is answered by 
Madhusudana to the efiect that such negations-precedent as are 
associated only with the general reference to their defining character 
are impossible^ The opponent of Madhusudana is supposed to 
argue that the nature of the defining reference in a negation involves 
only that particular content which is a character inherent in the 
thing or things negated. Such characters, forming the content of 
the knowledge ot negation, may indeed constitute the defining 
limit as such of a thing or things negated; but such an objective 
reference is wholly irrelevant for the know^ledge of any negation. 
What is essential in the knowledge of the negation is the content, 
which, indeed, involves the character associated with the things 
negated, and so the defining reference involved in the knowdedge of 
negation has reference only to such characters as are psychologically 
patent in experience and do not imply that they are objectively the 
defining characters of the things negated. Thus, since on such a 
view the knowledge of negation does not involve as a constituent 
the things negated, there is no such contradiction as is urged by the 
i^ankarites. As to this Aladhusudana says that such a reply does 
not provide anv escape from the strictures already made by him; 
for the opponents seem to think that it is sufficient if the defining 
reference involved in a negation is regarded as a defining character 
of the knowledge of negation and docs not involve the supposition 
that at the same time it is also the defining character of the objects 
negated, and they hold that in a knowledge of negation the par¬ 
ticular entity that is negated does not appear in its specific 
character, but only generically, and, if this were so, then, even when 
an object is present in a spot as a particular, there may be an 
experience of negation of it in a general manner, since according 
to the opponents’ supposition particular negations always appear 

' pruttyof^iiai ucchcJuka-prtjkaraktJ-jfiumM^ prdg-abhava-pratltir asid- 

dhaif a. Ibid. p. 552. 
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only generically. Thus, when one says have no knowledge/’ if 
knowledge here has only a generic reference, the proposition is 
absurd, since the know'ledge of not having knowledge is itself a 
knowledge, and in the proposition the negation of knowledge, 
having a general reference, contradicts the very supposition of not 
having knowledge. 

It may be urged that, if the above criticisms against the know¬ 
ledge of negation be valid, then the same w ould apply to negation- 
precedent also. To this Madhusudana’s reply is that there is no 
necessitv to admit “negation-precedent”; for the real meaning of 
the so-called negation-precedent is future production, which, 
again, means nothing more than that time-entity which is not 
qualified by any object or its destruction—such object being that 
which is supposed to be the defining reference of the so-called 
negation-precedent. This is also the meaning of futurityh It must 
be noted in this connection that production must be defined as a 
specific relation which stands by itself; for it cannot be defined in 
terms of negation-precedent, since the negation-precedent can he 
defined only in terms of production, and thus, if negation-precedent 
is made a constituent of the definition of production, this entails a 
vicious circle. So, even if negation-precedent he admitted, it w ould 
he difficult to show^ how' it could be intuited; and, on the other 
hand, one loses nothing by not admitting negation-precedent as a 
separate category. The negation involved in a negation-precedent 
is equivalent, so far as merely the negation is concerned, to the 
absence of the negated object at a particular point of time, which, 
again, has for its content a specific negation limited by a particular 
time, where the specific object appears only in a generic relation. 
An analysis of this shows that in negation-precedent {prdg-ahhdra) 
there is negation of a specific object as limited by the present, yet 
that specific object does not appear in its character as specific and 
particular, but only in a generic manner-, 'hhe dilemma here is that 
negation of a specific object (yisesdhhdva) cannot have for the con¬ 
tent of its defining reference merely the generic character of the 
thing negated, without involving any of its particularities; and, if 


' bhai'i^yatvam ca pratiyogi-fad-dht^amsamidhani-kula-samhandhitvam, Ad- 
vaita-siddhi^ p. 552. 

ihedanlifi ghato ndstlti pratUis tu sdmdrtya-dharnmt acchinna-prattyogitdka- 
tat-kdldvacchinna-ydvad-vise^ahhdva-vdayd. Ibid. p. 553, 
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this is so, then there cannot be any negation-precedent involving 
this condition. Again, if the possibility of such a contingency be 
admitted, then general negation {sdmdnydbhdva) is impossible; for 
no negation limited by any kind of particularity either of time or 
of object would be entitled to be called a general negation. Thus 
both the negation-precedent and the general negation appear to be 
interdependent in their conception, and so thwart each other that 
neither of them can be admitted. The main contention of Madhu- 
sudana in all these cases is that no specific object can as defining 
reference in any negation appear only in a generic nature devoid of 
relation to particularity. Thus, when one says “I do not know,’* 
the experience involved in such a proposition is not that of the 
negation of a particular object appearing only in a generic aspect. 
It this contention is admitted, then the experience involved in 
“I do not know” cannot be interpreted as being one of general 
negation. 

Again, it is a matter of common experience that the mere locus 
ot the negation can itself furnish the awareness of negation; thus 
the bare spot is also the negation of the jug on it. Looked at from 
tins point of view, even positive entities may yield a comprehension 
of negation. It is wrong to suggest that the nature of the defining 
reference defines the nature of the negation; for, if this w^ere so, 
then it would have been impossible that the difierent negations, 
such as negation-precedent, destruction, etc., should be classed as 
different, since they all have the same defining reference. According 
to the view of Madhusildana the differences of negation are due to 
illusory impositions no less than arc differences in positive entities. 

b’ven if it is held that there is only one negation, which under 
difierent conditions appears as diverse, the Saiikarites will have 
nothing to object to; for according to them both negation and 
position are but illuson- impositions. But Madhusudana points 
out that, since the experience ”J am ignorant” does not (even 
under the trenchant analysis undergone above) disclose as its origin 
any negation, it must be admitted that it is due to the experience 
of the positive entity of ajndna. 

So Madhusudana further urges that the apperception in the 
waking state of the experience of the dreamless sleep, viz., ”1 did 
not know anything so long,” refers to a positive ajndna. Now, if 
this apperception be an inference, the opponent points out that it 

18 
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may be an inference of negation of knowledge and not of positive 
ignorance. For one may well infer that, since he existed and during 
the interval between the two w^aking stages had a state of mind, that 
state must have been a state of absence of knowledge. The apper¬ 
ception cannot be said to be mere memory; for memory can only 
be through root-impressions. The intuition of the 5 ^J/«/-conscious- 
ness being eternal, no root-impression can be produced by such 
knowledge; for the mechanism of root-impressions is only a 
psychological device for producing memory by such cognitions as 
are transitory. 1 o this Madhusudana’s reply is that the appercep¬ 
tion under discussion cannot be called an inference; for the 
inference is based on the ground that the sleeper had a mental 
state during the dreamless condition. But, if he had no knowledge 
at the time, it is impossible for him to say that he was at that time 
endowed with any specific mental state. It also cannot be said that 
negation of knowledge during dreamless sleep can be inferred from 
the fact that at that time there was no cause for the production of 
knowledge; for the absence of such cause can be known only from 
the absence of knowledge (and vice versa), and this involves a 
vicious circle. Nor can it be said that absence of cause of knowledge 
can be inferred from the blissful condition of the senses, which 
could happen only as a consequence of the cessation of their 
operation; for there is no evidence that the cessation of the opera¬ 
tion of the senses would produce the blissful condition. It must be 
noted in this connection that intuition of ajndna is always associated 
with absence of knowledge; so that in every case where there is an 
intuition of ajndna the inference of absence of knowledge would be 
valid. The so-called non-perception is really an inference from 
positive ajndna; thus, when one has perceived in the morning an 
empty yard, he can infer from the absence of the knowledge of an 
elephant in it the fact of his positive ignorance of an elephant there. 
7’hus the apperception of absence of knowledge can be explained 
as inference. It can also be explained as a case of memory. The 
objection that the intuition of ajndna cannot have any root- 
impression is also invalid; for the ajndna which is the object of the 
5J/e«-consciousness during dreamless sleep is itself a reflection 
through a vrtti of ajndna, since it is only under such conditions that 
ajndna can be an object of 5jfo/-consciousness. Since a vrtii is 
admitted in the intuition of ajndna, with the cessation of the vrtti 
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there must be a root-impression and through that there can be 
memory of the vrtti, as in the case of the memory of any other 
cognition^ It cannot be contended that, if ajndna requires for its 
cognition a vrtti state, then, if there is no such vrtti, there may be 
doubt regarding ajndna; for there cannot be any ajndna regarding 
ajndna, and doubt itself, being a modification of ajndna, has the 
same scope as ajndna. It cannot be urged that, like ajndna, negation 
may also be perceived by the ^/e^-consciousness; for, since nega¬ 
tion is always associated with its defining reference, it cannot be 
intuitively perceived by the indeterminate intuitive conscious¬ 
ness. Though ajndna involves an opposition to knowledge, yet the 
opposition is not as such intuited in the dreamless state. Madhu- 
sudana says that it is contended that, since there is a continuous 
succession of ajiidna states, Irom the dreamless condition to the 
waking stage (for in the w aking state also all cognitions take place 
by reflection through ajndna states), there is no occasion for a 
memory of the dreamless intuition of ajndna; for through satri- 
skdras memory is possible on the destruction of a vrtti state of 
cognition. To tliis the reply is that the ajndna state of dreamless 
condition is of a specific nature of darkness (tamasl) which 
ceases with sleep, and hence there is no continuity of succession 
between this and the ordinary cognitive states in the w^aking 
condition. From one point of view’, however, the contention is 
right; for it may well be maintained that in the dreamless state 
ajndna exists in its causal aspect, and thus, since the ajndna is the 
material for experience of both dreamless sleep and waking state, 
there is in reality continuity of succession ot ajndna, and thus there 
cannot be any memory of dreamless experience of ajndna. It is for 
this reason that Suresvara has discarded this view\ The view^ taken 
by the author of the Vlrarana follows the conception of sleep in 
the Yoi^a-siltras, where a separate vrtti in the dreamless state is 
admitted. I'hus the experience of the dreamless state may well be 
described as relating to experience ot positive ajndna. 

^ 'I'rlti-Jidsdd etuj scifnskd- 

ropapatteh. AdiaHa-suldhi , p. 557. 
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Inference of ajnana. 

It is held by Prakasananda in his Vivarana that ajiidna can be 
inferred; the form of the inference that he suggests is: “A valid 
cognition is associated with a positive veil upon its object, which 
veil is removable by the cognition itself, and such a veil is different 
from the negation-precedent of its self. Vyasa-tirtha, in refuting 
this inference, starts by criticizing the concept of the minor term 
{paksa, i.e., pramdna-jndna). He says that according to the above 
form of inference consciousness of pleasure, which is a valid 
cognition, should also appear after removing the veil on itself, but 
the pleasure-consciousness, being of the nature of .sY/te'-conscious- 
ness, is unable (according to the theory of the Sahkaritcs them¬ 
selves) to remove ajndna. If the concept of the minor term is 
narrowed to vrtti-jndna, or cognitive states in general, then also it 
is not possible; for, if a mediate cognitive state be supposed to 
remove the veil upon its object, that would mean that there is a 
direct revelation of intuitive consciousness through the object, 
which would be the same as saying that mediate cognition is 
perception. If the concept of the minor be narrowed down to 
immediate perception, then the above definition would not apply 
to mediate cognition, which is a valid cognition. Even in the case 
of the immediate cognition of error there is an element of the 
intuition of “being” to which also the above definition would 
apply; for certainly that does not manifest itself after removing a 
veil of non-being, since the intuition of being is universal. More¬ 
over, if that could remove the ajndna, then ajndna would have no 
being and so could not be the material cause of illusion. The ajndna 
which has “being” for its support is regarded as the material cause 
of illusion, but is never the object of illusion itself. If the concept 
of the minor is further narrowed, so as to mean tnerely the cognitive 
states, excluding the underlying “being,” then in the case of suc¬ 
cessive awareness of the same entity the awareness at the second 
and third moments cannot be supposed to remove the veil itself, 
since that was removed by the first awareness. If the concept of the 

^ vwdda-gocarapannarn pramdna-jiidnam sva-prdi’-ahhdva-vyatirikta-sva- 
visaydvarana-sim-nivartya-sva-dcsa-i^ata-vastv-antara-punuikam bkavitum arhiii 
aprakdntdrlha-prakdsakatvdd andhakdre prathamotpanti'i-pradip^i-prahhdvad iti. 
Panca^padikd-viiHirana, p. 13. 
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minor term is further narrowed, so as to mean merely the direct 
cognition of the material object, then also, since the Saiikarites do 
not admit that there are veils on the object, the object-cognition 
cannot be regarded as having removed such a veil. If in answer to 
this it is held that the mental state, e.g., the cognition of jug, 
involves a limitation of the pure consciousness by the jug-form 
and, since the ajndna has the same scope as the above limitation, 
the removal of the veil on the jug-form limitation means also the 
removal of the veil of ajndna to that extent, the reply is, first, that on 
the view that there is only one ajndna the above explanation does 
not hold; vsecondly, since the pure consciousness, limited in any 
form, is not self-luminous, it cannot, according to the Sankarites, 
be associated with a veil, which can only be associated with the pure 
self-luminous consciousness. Moreover, if the removal of the veil 
is spoken of as having reference only to material objects, then, since 
the verbal proposition “this is a jug” has the same content as the 
jug itself, the removal of the veil with reference to the material 
object--the jug—which has the same content as the mediate verbal 
proposition, ought not to take place. 

Again, since on the Sankarite view the 7T///-knowledge is itself 
false, there cannot be any possibility that illusory objects should be 
imposed upon it. On the other hand, if the pure consciousness, as 
manifested by tlie vrtti, be synonymous with knowledge, then, 
since such a consciousness is the support of ajiidna, it cannot be 
regarded as removing ajndna, 'I'hus the requirement of the in¬ 
ference that knowledge establishes itself by removing ajndna fails; 
further, the requirement of the definition that the veil that is 
removed has the same location as the knowledge fails, since the 
ajndna is located in pure consciousness, whereas the cognition is 
always of the conditioned consciousness. 

'The inference supposes that there is a removal of the veil 
because there is a manifestation of the unmanifested; but this can¬ 
not hold good, since the Brahma-knowledge cannot be manifested 
by any thing other than pure consciousness, and the self-luminous, 
which is the basis of all illusions, is ever self-manifested, and thus 
there is no [possibility here of the unmanifested being manifested. 
Moreover, if the ajndna be a positive entity existing from beginning- 
less time, then it would be impossible that it should be removed. 
It is also impossible that that which is a veil should be beginning- 
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less. So it is possible to have such counter-arguments as that 
beginninglessness can never be associated with veils, since it exists 
only as beginningless, like the negation-precedent; or that a valid 
knowledge can never remove anything else than negation, because 
it is knowledge. 'Fhe manifestation of the unmanifested does not 
imply any positive fact of unmanifestation, but may signify only an 
absence of manifestation. Moreover, the light manifests the jug, 
etc., by removing darkness, because light is opposed to darkness, 
but the manifestation of knowledge cannot be opposed to ajndna\ 
for pure consciousness underlying the objects is not opposed to 
ajiidna. The opposition of vrtti to ajndna is irrelevant; for vrtti is 
not knowledge. What may be said concerning the rise of a new 
cognition is that it removes the beginningless negation of the 
knowledge of an object of any particular person. 

Madhusudana in reply says that the term “valid knowledge,” 
which is the minor term, has to be so far restricted in meaning that 
it applies only to the 7.’r///-knowledge and not to the .9j/e.9/-conscious- 
ness which reveals pleasure or bliss; the 7T///-knowledge also has 
to be further narrowed down In its meaning so as to exclude the 
substantive part {dharmy-amsa) of all cognitions, tlie “this” or 
the “being” which is qualified by all cognitive characters. Prarndna- 
jndna, or valid knowledge, which is inferred as removing a veil, 
means therefore only the cognitive characters revealed in the vrtti. 
Even in the case of paroksa (mediate knowledge) there is the 
removal of its veil, consisting in the fact of its non-existence to the 
knower; which veil being removed, the object of the mediate 
cognition is revealed to the knower. Idius the valid cognition 
includes the cognitive characters as appearing both in mediate and 
in immediate vrtth. The reason for the exclusion of the substantive 
part, or the “this,” from the concept of valid knowledge under 
discussion is apparent from the fact that there is no error or illusion 
regarding the “this”; all errors or doubts can happen only with 
regard to the cognitive characters. The “this” is as self-existent 
as the experience of pleasure. There cannot, therefore, be any such 
objection as that in their case also there is a revelation of the 
unknown and therefore a removal of the veil. If, however, it is 
urged that, though there may not be any error or doubt regarding 
the “this,” yet, since there remains the fact that it w^as first un¬ 
known, and then known, and therefore it involves the removal of a 
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veil, there would be objection on the part of the Sahkarites to 
admitting such a removal, which may well be effected by the 
cognitive state or the pramdna-vrtti. In such a case, however, the 
removal of the veil is not of the ordinary nature; for this ajndna, 
which consists only in the fact that the entity is unknown, is dif¬ 
ferent from the ajndna the extent and limit of which can be re¬ 
garded as a positive ignorance having the same defining reference 
as the object of cognition. In this view, therefore, the ajndna is to 
be defined as that which has the capacity of producing errors, since 
there cannot be any error with regard to the substantive part, the 
“this.” The fact that it remains unknown until cognized involves 
no ajndna according to our definition. Thus it may well be supposed 
that in the case of the cognition of the “this” there is, according 
to the definition contemplated in the scheme of the inference of 
ajndna under discussion, no removal of ajndna. 

In the case of continuous perception, though the object may 
remain the same, yet a new time-element would be involved in 
each of the succeeding moments, and the removal of the veil may 
be regarded as having a reference to this new factor. It is well 
known that according to the Sankarites time can be perceived by 
all the pramdnas. Again, the objection that, since material objects 
can have no veil and since the ajndna cannot he said to hide pure 
consciousness which is its support, it is difficult to say which of 
these is veiled by ajndna, is not valid; for, though the pure con¬ 
sciousness exists in its self-shining character, yet for its limited 
appearance, as “it exists,” “it shines,” ajfidna may be admitted to 
enforce a limitation or veiling and to that extent it may be regarded 
as a veil upon that pure consciousness. Madhusudana further adds 
arguments in favour of the view that ajfidna can be inferred; these 
are of a formal nature and are, therefore, omitted here. 

The theory of Avidya refuted. 

Vyasa-tirtha says that it cannot be assumed that an entity such 
as the avidvd must exist as a substratum of illusion, since otherwise 
illusions would be impossible; for it has been shown before that 
the definition of atndyd as the material cause of illusion is untenable. 
Moreover, if it is held that illusions such as the conch-shell-silver 
are made out of a stuff, then there must also be a producer who 
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works on the stuff to manufacture the illusions. Neither God nor 
the individual can be regarded as being such a producer; nor can 
the changeless Brahman be considered to be so. Again, avidydy 
being beginningless, ought to be as changeless as Brahman. 
Moreover, if Brahman be regarded as the material cause of the 
world, there is no necessity for admitting the existence of avidyd\ 
for under the Sahkarite supposition Brahman, though not changing, 
may nevertheless well be the basis of the illusions imposed upon it. 
If that were not so, then avidydy which needs a support, would 
require for the purpose some entity other than Brahman. It may 
be suggested that the supposition of avidyd is necessary lor the 
purpose of explaining the changing substratum of illusion; for 
Brahman, being absolutely true, cannot be regarded as the material 
cause of the false illusion, since an eliect must have for its cause an 
entity similar to it. But, if that is so, then Brahman cannot be 
regarded as the cause of the sky or other physical elements which 
are unreal in comparison with Brahman. It cannot be urged that, 
since the individual and the Brahman are identical in essence, 
without the assumption of avidyd the limited manifestation of bliss 
in the individual would be inexplicable; for the very supposition that 
Brahman and the individual are identical is illegitimate, and so there 
is no difficulty in explaining the unlimited and limited manifestation 
of bliss, in Brahman and the individual, because they are different. 

Madhusudana in reply to the above says that antahkarana (or 
mind) cannot be regarded as the material cause of illusion; first, 
because the antahkarana is an entity in time, whereas illusions 
continue in a series and have no beginning in time; secondly, the 
aiitahkarana is in its processes always associated with real objects 
of the world, and would, as such, be inoperative in regard to 
fictitious conch-shell-silver—and, if this is so, then without the 
supposition of avidyd there would be no substratum as the material 
cause of avidyd. Brahman also, being unchangeable, cannot be the 
cause of such illusion. It cannot be suggested that Brahman is the 
cause of illusion in its status as basis or locus of illusion; for, unless 
the cause which transforms itself into the effect be admitted, the 
unchanging cause to w hich such effects are attributed itself cannot 
be established^, since it is only when certain transformations have 

' na ca vivartdclhisthdmitvena sukty-dder iropaddnatvarn avidvdrn emt arena- 
tdttvikdnyathd-bhd 7 ja-lak^anasya vivartasysambkavdt. Advaita-siddhi^ p. 57-^. 
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been effected that they are referred to a certain ground or basis as 
belonging to it. 

Again, if ajndna be itself invalid, as the Sahkarites say, it is 
impossible that it should be amenable to the different valid means 
of proof. If it is contended that ajndna has only an empirical 
existence (zydvahdrika), then it could not be the stuff of the 
ordinary illusory experience; for the stuff of the empirical cannot 
be the cause of the illusory, and there is no evidence that the 
avidya is illusory. If it is contended that the valid means of proof 
serve only for negating the non-existence of avidyd, then the reply 
is that, since the ajndna is grasped by the faultless conscious¬ 
ness, it must be admitted to be valid. It is wrong also to suppose 
that the means of proof negate only the non-existence of ajfidna; 
for, unless the nature of ajndna could be known by inference, the 
negation of its non-existence could also not be known. It must also 
be noted that, when the valid means of proof reveal the ajndna, they 
do so as if it \Ncre not an illusor>^ conch-shell-silver known by the 
.s'J/m-consciousness, but a valid object of knowledge, and they also 
do not reveal the non-existence of ajndna in the locus of its ap¬ 
pearance. d'hus the valid means of proof by which ajndna is sup¬ 
posed to be made known indicate its existence as a valid object of 
knowledge, llic avidya, therefore, may be regarded as non-eternal 
(being removable by knowledge), but not false or invalid, ddie 
statement of the Sahkaritcs, therefore, that avidya is invalid by 
itself and yet is known by valid means of proof, is invalid. 

If avidya is apprehended by the pure faultless consciousness, it 
should be ultimately true, and it ought to persist after emancipa¬ 
tion. It cannot be said that it may not persist after emancipation, 
since, its esse being its percipi, so long as its perception exists (as it 
must, being apprehended by the eternal pure consciousness) it also 
must exist. If it is held that avidya is known through a vrtti, then 
the obvious diliiculty is that the two conditions which can generate 
a vrtti are that of valid cognitive state (prarndna) or defects (dosa), 
and in the case of the apprehension of avidyd neither of these can 
be said to induce the suitable vrtti. There being thus no possibility 
of a vrtti, there would be no apprehension of avidyd through the 
rellcction of consciousness through it. Again, the vrtti, being itself 
an avidyd state, would itself reejuire for its comprehension the help 
of pure consciousness reflected through another vrtti, and that 
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another, and so on; and, if it is urged that the comprehension of 
the vrtti does not stand in need of reflection through another vrtU, 
but is directly revealed by ^a^^f-consciousness, then such a vrtti 
would be experienced even after emancipation. Moreover, it is 
difficult to conceive how an entity like avidydy whose esse is percipt, 
can be regarded as capable of conditioning a vrtti by the reflection 
of the consciousness through which it can be known. For there is 
no esse of the thing before it is perceived, and according to the 
supposition it cannot be perceived unless it has a previous esse. 

The reply of Madhusudana is that the above objections are 
invalid, since the ajiidna, being perceived by the ^J/v^z-conscious- 
ness, which is always associated with the perceiver, has no such 
ontological appearance or revelation. In reply to some of the other 
criticisms Madhusudana points out that, avidyd being a defect and 
being itself a condition of its own vrtti^ the objections on these 
grounds lose much of their force. 

Vyasa-tirtha says that the Sahkarites think that, since every^thing 
else but the pure consciousness is an imaginary creation of avidyd, 
the avidyd can have for its support only Brahman and nothing else. 
He points out that it is impossible that ignorance, which is entirely 
opposed to knowledge, should have the latter as its support. It may 
well be remembered that ignorance is defined as that which is 
removable by knowledge. It cannot be said that the opposition is 
between the z?r/tf-knowledge and ajndna \ for, if that were so, then 
ajfidna should be defined as that which is opposed to knowledge in 
a restricted sense, since ^T^/f-knowledge is knowledge only in a 
restricted sense (the real knowledge being the light of pure 
consciousness). If consciousness were not opposed to ignorance, 
there could not be any illumination of objects. The opposition of 
ignorance to knowledge is felt, even according to the Sahkarites, 
in the experience “I do not know.” It is also well known that there 
is no ignorance with regard to pleasure or pain, which are directly 
perceived by the sdksi. This is certainly due to the fact that pure 
consciousness annuls ajndna, so that whatever is directly revealed 
by it has no ajfidna in it. It is contended that there are instances 
where one of the things that are entirely opposed to each other may 
have the other as its basis. Persons suffering from photophobia may 
ascribe darkness to sunshine, in which case darkness is seen to be 
based on sunshine; similarly, though knowledge and ignorance are 
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so much opposed, yet the latter may be supposed to be based on 
the former. To this the reply is that, following the analogy where a 
false darkness is ascribed to sunlight, one may be justified in 
thinking that a false ajndna different from the ajndna under dis¬ 
cussion may be based on the pure consciousness. Moreover, the 
experience ‘T am ignorant” shows that the ignorance [avidya) is 
associated with the ego and not with pure consciousness. It cannot 
be suggested that, both the ego and the ignorance being at the same 
time illusorily imposed on the pure consciousness, they appear as 
associated with each other, which explains the experience ‘T am 
ignorant”; for without first proving that the ajndna exists in the 
pure consciousness the illusory experience cannot be explained, and 
without having the illusory experience first the association of 
ajndna with pure consciousness cannot be established, and thus 
there would be a vicious circle. It is also wrong to suppose that the 
experience ‘T am ignorant” is illusor}^ Moreover, the very ex¬ 
perience “I am ignorant” contradicts the theory that ajndna is 
associated with pure consciousness, and there is no means by which 
this contradiction can be further contradicted and the theory that 
ajndna rests on pure consciousness be supported. The notions of 
an agent, knower, or enjoyer are always associated with cognitive 
states and therefore belong to pure consciousness. If these notions 
were imposed upon the pure consciousness, the ajndna would 
belong to it (which, being a false knower, is the same as the indi¬ 
vidual self or jiva), and, so would belong to jiva; this would be to 
surrender the old thesis that ajndna belongs to pure consciousness. 
It is also not right to say that the ajndna of the conch-shell belongs 
to the consciousness limited by it; it is always experienced that 
knowledge and ignorance both belong to the knower. If it is con¬ 
tended that what exists in the substratum may also show itself when 
that substratum is qualified in any particular manner, and that 
therefore the ajndna in the pure consciousness may also show itself 
in the self or jh:a, which is a qualified appearance of pure con¬ 
sciousness, to this the reply is that, if this contention is admitted, then 
even the pure consciousness may be supposed to undergo through 
its association with ajndna the world-cycles of miser\^ and rebirth. 

The supposition that the jwa is a refiection and the impurities 
are associated with it as a reflected image and not with the 
Brahman, the reflector, is wrong; for, if the ajndna is associated 
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with pure consciousness, it is improper to think that its effects 
should affect the reffected image and not Brahman. Moreover, the 
analogy of reflection can hold good only with reference to rays ot 
light, and not with reference to consciousness. Again, if the jtvas 
be regarded as a product of reflection, this will necessarily have a 
beginning in time. Moreover, the reflection can occur only when 
that through which anything is reflected has the same kind of 
existence as the former. A ray of light can be reflected in the sur¬ 
face of water and not in mirage, because water has the same status 
of existence as the ray of light; but, if Brahman and ajndna have 
not the same kind of existence, the former cannot be reflected in 
the latter. Moreover, ajndna, which has no transparency, cannot 
be supposed to reflect Brahman. Again, there is no reason to 
suppose that the ajndna sliould be predisposed to reflect the 
Brahman, and, if the ajndna is transformed into the form oi dkdsa^ 
etc., it cannot also at the same time behave as a reflector. Moreover, 
just as apart from the face and its image through reflection tliere is 
no other separate face, so there is also no separate pure conscious¬ 
ness, apart from Brahman and the jiva, which could be regarded as 
the basis of ajndna. Also it cannot be suggested that pure con¬ 
sciousness as limited by the jJva-i'orm is the basis of the ajndna] for 
without the reflection through ajndna there cannot be my j tv a, and 
without the jlra there cannot be any ajndna, since on the })resent 
supposition the ajiidna has for its support the consciousness limited 
hy jiva, and this involves a vicious circle. Again, on this view, since 
Brahman is not the basis of ajndna, though it is of the nature of pure 
consciousness, it may well be contendeel that pure consciousness as 
such is not the basis of ajiidna, and that, just as the jiva, through 
association with ajndna, undergoes the cycles of l)irth, so Brahman 
also may, with ecjual reason, be associated with ajndna, and undergo 
the painful necessities of such an association. 

The analogy of the mirror and the image is also inappropriate 
on many grounds. The impurities of the mirror are suf)posed to 
vitiate the image; but in the present case no impurities are directly 
known or perceived to exist in the ajndna, which stands for the 
mirror; even though they may be there, being of the nature of root- 
impressions, they are beyond the scope of the senses. Thus, the 
view that the conditions which are perceived in the mirror are also 
reflected in the image is invalid. 
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It cannot be held that, just as in the Nyaya view the soul is 
associated with pain only through the intermediacy of body, so the 
pure consciousness may be regarded as associated with ajndna in 
association with its limited form as jwa; for, since pure conscious¬ 
ness is itself associated with the mischievous element, the ajndna, 
the attainment of Brahmanhood cannot be regarded as a desirable 
state. 

Madhusudana in reply says that pure consciousness, in itself 
not opposed to ajndna, can destroy ajndna only when reflected 
through modification of ajndna as vrtii, just as the rays of the sun, 
which illuminate little bits of paper or cotton, may burn them 
when reflected through a lens. It is wrong also to suppose that the 
ignorance has its basis in the ego; for the ego-notion, being itself 
a product of ajndna, cannot be its support. It must, therefore, have 
as its basis the underlying pure consciousness. The experience 
“1 am ignorant” is, therefore, to be explained on the supposition 
that the notion of ego and ignorance both have their support in the 
pure consciousness and arc illusorily made into a complex. The 
ego, being itself an object of knowledge and removable by ultimate 
true knowledge, must be admitted to be illusory. If ajndna were 
nf)t ultimately based on pure consciousness, then it could not he 
removable by the ultimate and final knowledge which has the pure 
consciousness as its content. It is also wrong to suppose that the 
ajiidna qualifies the phenomenal knower; for the real knower is the 
pure consciousness, and to it as such the ajndna belongs, and it is 
through it that all kinds of knowledge, illusory^ or relatively real, 
belong to it. The criticism that, there being ajndna, there is the 
plienomenal knower, and, there being the phenomenal knower, 
there is ajndna, is also wrong; for ajndna does not depend for its 
existence upon the phenomenal knower. 'Their mutual association 
is due not to the fact that avidyd has the knower as its support, but 
that ignorance and the ego-notion are expressed together in one 
structure of awareness, and this explains their awareness. The 
unity of the phenomenal knower and the pure consciousness 
subsists only in so far as the consciousness underlying the phe¬ 
nomenal knower is one with pure consciousness. It is well known 
that, though a face may stand before a mirror, the impurities of 
the mirror affect the reflected mirror and not the face. The re¬ 
flected image, again, is nothing difl'erent from the face itself; so, 
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though the pure consciousness may be reflected through impure 
ajndnay impurities affect not the pure consciousness, but the jtva, 
which, again, is identical in its essence with the consciousness. It 
must be noted in this connection that there are two ajiidnas, one 
veiling the knower and the other the object, and it is quite 
possible that in some cases (e.g., in mediate knowledge) the veil 
of the object may remain undisturbed as also the veil of the 
subject. 

It is wrong to suppose that reflection can only be of visible 
objects; for invisible objects also may have reflection, as in the case 
of dkdsa, which, though invisible, has its blueness reflected in it 
from other sources. Moreover, that Brahman is reflected through 
ajndna is to be accepted on the testimony of scripture. It is also 
wrong to contend that that which is reflected and that in which the 
reflection takes place have the same kind of existence; lor a red 
image from a red flower, though itself illusory and having therefore 
a different status of existence from the reflecting surface of the 
mirror, may nevertheless be further reflected in other things. 
Moreover, it is wrong to suppose that ajndna cannot be predisposed 
to reflect pure consciousness; for ajndna, on the view that it is 
infinite, may be supposed to be able to reflect pure consciousness 
In its entirety; on the view that it is more finite than pure con¬ 
sciousness there is no objection that a thing of smaller dimensions 
could not reflect an entity of larger dimensions; the sun may be 
reflected in water on a plate. Moreover, it is not a valid objection 
that, if ajndna has transformation into particular forms, it is 
exhausted, and therefore cannot reflect pure consciousness; for that 
fraction of ajndna which takes part in transformation does not take 
part in reflection, which is due to a different part of ajndna. Again, 
the criticism that, in contradistinction to the case of reflection of a 
neutral face appearing as many images, there is no neutral con¬ 
sciousness, apart from the jiva and Brahman, is ineffective; for the 
neutral face is so called only because the differences are not taken 
into account, so that the pure consciousness also may be said to be 
neutral when looked at apart from the peculiarities of its special 
manifestation through reflection. 

It must be noted that the function of reflection consists in 
largely attributing the conditions (such as impurities, etc.) of the 
reflector to the images. This is what is meant by the phrase 
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upddheh pratibimba-paksapdtitvam (i.e., the conditions show them¬ 
selves in the images). It is for this reason that the impurities of 
ajndna may show themselves in the reflected without affecting 
the nature of pure consciousness. 

Also it cannot be said that mdyd is associated with Brahman; 
for, if this mdyd be ajndna, then the possibility of its association 
with Brahman has already been refuted. Mdyd, being ajndna, 
also cannot be regarded as a magical power whereby it is possible 
to show things which are non-existent {aindrajaltkasyeva avidya- 
mana-pradarsana-saktih)] for, since ajndna in general has been 
refuted, a specific appearance of it, as magic, cannot be admitted; 
also it is never seen that a magician demonstrates his magical feats 
through ajndna. If mdyd be regarded as a special power of Brahman 
by which He creates the diverse real objects of the world, then we 
have no objection to such a view and are quite prepared to accept 
it. If it is held that mdyd is a power of deluding other beings, then, 
since before its application there are no beings, the existence of 
ffidyd is unjustifiable. Again, if such a power should be regarded 
as having a real existence, then it would break monism. If it be 
regarded as due to the false imagination of ihejlvas, then it cannot 
be regarded as deluding these. If it be regarded as due to the false 
imagination of Brahman, then it must be admitted that Brahman 
has ajndna, since without ajndna there cannot be any false 
imagination. 

'Fhe view of \vicaspati that aridyd resides in the jiva is also 
wrong—for, jiva means pure consciousness, then the old objec¬ 
tion holds good; if jiva means pure consciousness as limited by 
reflection from ajndna or the ajndna-pvoduci, the buddhi, then this 
involves a vicious circle; for without first explaining avidyd it is not 
possible to talk about its limitation. If it is said that avidyd, 
standing by itself without any basis, produces the jivas through its 
reference to pure consciousness, and then, when the jiva is pro¬ 
duced, resides in it, then it will be wrong to suppose that avidyd 
resides in the jiva; even the production of the jiva will be in¬ 
explicable, and the old objection of the vicious circle will still be 
the same. Nor can it be held that, thc 7 f^•^:^ and the avidyd being 
related to each other in a beginningless relation, the criticism of the 
vicious circle through mutual dependence is unavailing is not 
correct ; for, if they do not depend on each other, they also cannot 
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determine each other. If the ajiidna and the jtva are not found to 
be related to each other in any of their operations, they also cannot 
depend upon each other; that which is entirely unrelated to any 
entity cannot be said to depend on it. It is held that the diflerence 
between jiva and Brahman consists in the fact of the former 
being a product of avidya^ and it is also held that the avidyd has 
the jtva as its basis, so that without the knowledge of jiva there 
cannot be avidyd, and without the knowledge of avidyd there 
cannot be 'my jiva. 

To this MadhusQdana's reply is that the so-called vicious circle 
of mutual dependence is quite inapplicable to the case under dis¬ 
cussion, since such mutual dependence does not vitiate the pro¬ 
duction, because such production is in a beginningless scries. Tliere 
is not also a mutual agency of making each other comprehensible; 
for, though the ajiidna is made comprehensible by pure conscious¬ 
ness, yet the latter is not manifested by the former. 'Fhere is, further, 
no mutual dependence in existence; for, though the ajiidna depends 
upon pure consciousness for its existence, yet the latter does not 
depend upon the former. Madhusudana further points out tiiat 
according to Vacaspati it is the ajiidna of the jlra that creates both 
the isvara and the jiva. 

The ajndna is supposed to veil the pure consciousness; hut the 
pure consciousness is again supposed to be always self-luminous, 
and, if this is so, how can it be veiled.^ The veil cannot be of the 
jiva, since the jiva is a product of ajiidna; it cannot be of the material 
objects, since they are themselves non-luminous, so that no veil is 
necessary to hide them. The veiling of the pure consciousness 
cannot be regarded as annihilation of the luminosity of the self- 
luminous (siddha-prakasa-lopah); nor can it be regarded as ob¬ 
struction to the production of what after it had come into existence 
would have proved itself to be self-luminous; for that whose essence 
is self-luminous can never cease at any time to be so. Moreover, 
since the self-luminosity is cver-existent, there cannot be any 
question regarding production of it which the ajndna may be 
supposed to veil. Again, since it is the nature of knowledge to 
express itself as related to objects, it cannot stand in need of any¬ 
thing else in order to establish its relationing to the objects, and 
there cannot be any time when the knowledge will exist without 
relationing itself to the objects. Moreover, on the Sahkarite view 
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the pure consciousness, being homogeneous in its self-luminosity, 
does not stand in need of any relationing to objects which could be 
obstructed by the veil. Nor can it be said that the veil acts as an 
obstruction to the character of objects as known {prakatya- 
pratiband.ha)\ even according to the Sahkarites theprdkatya, or the 
character of objects as known, is nothing but pure consciousness. 
It cannot be said that such awareness as “this exists,’' “it does not 
shine” cannot be said to appertain to pure consciousness; for even 
in denying the existence of consciousness we have the manifestation 
of consciousness. Even erroneous conceptions of the above forms 
cannot be said to be the veil of ajndna; for error arises only as a 
result of the veiling of the locus (e.g,, it is only when the nature of 
the conch-shell is hidden that there can appear an illusory notion 
of silver) and cannot therefore be identified with the veil itself. 
Citsukha defines self-luminosity as that w’hich, not being an object 
of awareness, has a fitness for being regarded as immediate 
{avedyatz^e sati aparoksa-z-yazHihclra-vo^yatvam). The view that the 
self-luminosity is the fitness for not being immediate or self- 
shining as an explanation of the veil of ajndna that exists in it, is 
wrong, for that is self-contradictor}% since by definition it has 
fitness for being regarded as immediate. 

Again, a veil is that w hich obstructs the manifestation of that 
which is covered by it; hut, if a vself-luminous principle can mani¬ 
fest itself through ajndna, it is improper to call this a veil. 

Again, if a \'eil covers anv light, that veil does not obstruct the 
illumination itself, but prevents the light from reaching objects 
beyond the veil. Thus a light inside a jug illuminates the inside of 
the jug, and the cover of the jug only prevents the light from 
illuminating objects outside the jug. In the case of the supposed 
obstruction of the illumination of the pure consciousness the same 
question may arise, and it may well be asked “'Fo whom does the 
veil obstruct the illumination of the pure consciousness?” It can¬ 
not be with reference to diverse for the diversity oi jivas is 

supposed to be a product of the action of the veil, and they are not 
already existent, so that it may be said that the pure consciousness 
becomes obstructed from the by the action of the veil. It is 
also wrong to suppose that the illumination of the Brahman so far 
differs from that of ordinary light that it does not manifest itself to 
itself; for, if that were so, it might equally remain unmanifested 
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even during emancipation and there would be no meaning in 
introducing ajndna as the fact of veiling. It is held that even while 
the Jfez-consciousness is manifesting itself the ajndna may still be 
there, since the consciousness manifests the ajndna itself. It is 
further held that in such experiences as “I do not know what you 
said’' the ajndna, though it may not veil anything, may yet be 
manifested in pure conscioinsness, as may be directly intuited by 
experience. To this the reply is that the conception of the ajndna 
aims at explaining the non-manifestation of the unlimited bliss of 
Brahman, and, if that is so, how can it be admitted that ajndna may 
appear without any veiling operation in the manifested conscious¬ 
ness,^ Though in the case of such an experience as “ I do not know 
what you said” the ajiidna may be an object of knowledge, in the 
case of manifestation of pleasure and pain there cannot be any 
experience of the absence of manifestation of these, and so no 
ajndna can appear in consciousness with reference to these. More¬ 
over, even wTen one says ”1 do not know’ what you say” there is 
no appearance of ajndna in consciousness; the statement merely 
indicates that the content of the speaker’s words is known only in 
a general way, excluding its specific details. So far, therefore, there 
is thus a manifestation of the general outline of the content of the 
speaker’s w’ords, which might lead, in future, to an understanding 
of the specific details. Anyw ay, the above experience does not mean 
the direct experience of ajndna. Just as God, though not subject 
like ourselves to illusions, is yet aware that w^e commit errors, or 
just as we, though we do not know' all things that are known by 
God, yet know'^ of the omniscience of God, so w ithout knowing the 
specific particularities of ajndna we may know ajndna in a general 
manner. If the above view is not accepted, and if it is held that 
there is a specific cognitive form of ajndna, then this cognitive form 
would not be opposed to ajildna, and this w ould virtually amount to 
saying that even the cessation of ajndna is not opposed to jndna, 
which is absurd. Moreover, if ajndna were an object of knowledge, 
then the awareness of it would be possible only by the removal of 
another ajndna veil covering it. 

Again, if it is said that ajiidna exists wheresoever there is a 
negation of the vrtti-jfidna, which alone is contradictory to it, then 
it should exist also in emancipation. But, again, when one savs 
‘T do not know,” the opposition felt is not with reference to vrtti- 
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knowledge specifically, but with reference to knowledge in general. 
Moreover, if caitanya (pure consciousness) and ajnana were not 
opposed to each other, it would be wrong to designate the one as 
the negation of the other, i.e., as knowledge (jndna) and ignorance 
{ajnana). Moreover, if cognitions are only possible and ignorances 
can only be removed through the manifestation of the self~shining 
pure consciousness, it stands to reason that it is the pure conscious¬ 
ness that should be opposed to ajtidna. It is also unreasonable to 
suppose that the self could have ajnana associated with it and yet 
be self-luminous. There ought to be no specific point of difference 
between the vrtti and the 5fl/e.ff-consciousness in their relation to 
ajtidna ; for they may both be regarded as opposed to ajndna. If the 
sVff/c.vz-consciousness were not opposed to ajndna, then it could not 
remove ignorance regarding pleasure, pain, etc. 'Fhere is no reason 
to suppose that no ajndna can be associated with whatever is mani¬ 
fested by jJ/tf.ff-consciousness. It is indeed true that there is no 
ajndna in the knower, and the knower does not stand in need of the 
removal of any ignorance regarding itself, l^he self is like a lamp 
ever self-luminous; no darkness can be associated with it. It is for 
this reason that, though ordinary^ objects stand in need of light for 
their illumination, the self, the knower, does not stand in need of 
any illumination. It is also wrong to suppose that the pure con¬ 
sciousness is opposed to ajndna only when it is reflected through 
a vrtti state, and that in the case of the experience of pleasure the 
5J^5/-consciousness is reflected through a vrtti of the pleasure- 
form; for, if this is admitted, then it must also be admitted that the 
pleasure had a material existence before it was felt, and thus, as in 
the case of other objects, there may be doubts about pleasure and 
pain also; and so the accepted view that the perception of pleasure 
is also its existence must be sacrificed. Mlius it has to be admitted 
that pure consciousness is opposed to ignorance regarding pleasure, 
pain, etc. There is, therefore, as regards opposition to knowledge 
no difference between pure consciousness and pure consciousness 
manifested through a vrtti. Nor can it be said that pleasure, pain, 
etc., are perceived by the pure consciousness as reflected through 
the vrtti of the antahkarana; for the vrtti of the antahkarana can 
arise only through sense-functioning, and in the intuition of in¬ 
ternal pleasure there cannot be any such sense-function. Nor can 
it be a reflection through the vrtti of avidya; for that is possible 
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only in the presence of a defect or defects. If, like things immersed 
in darkness, like absence of knowledge, ajndna be utter unmani¬ 
festation, then it cannot be manifested by the ^Jto'-consciousness. 
Again, if it is held that vrtti is opposed to ajndna, then, since there 
exists the tgo-vrtti forming the jwa and the object-formed vrtti 
representing the knowledge of the material objects, it might well 
be expected that these vrttis would oppose the existence of ajndna 
and that there would be immediate emancipation. 

To this Madhusudana's reply is that the ajndna is called a veil 
in the sense that it has a fitness {yogyatd) by virtue ot which it is 
capable of making things appear as non-existent or unmanifested, 
though it may not always exert its capacity, with the result that in 
dreamless sleep the operation of the veil exists, while in emancipa¬ 
tion it is suspended. Generally speaking, the veil continues until 
the attainment of Brahma-knowledge. It may be objected that the 
concept of a veil, being different from that of pure consciousness, is 
itself a product of false imagination {kal[)ita), and therefore involves 
a vicious circle; to this the reply would be that avidya is beginning¬ 
less, and hence, even if a false imagination at any particular stage 
be the result of a preceding stage and that of a still further pre¬ 
ceding stage, there cannot be any difficulty. Moreover, the mani¬ 
festation of the dvarana does not depend on the completion of the 
infinite scries, but is directly produced by pure consciousness. 
It must be remembered that, though the pure consciousness in its 
fulness is without any veil (as during emancipation), yet on other 
occasions it may through the operation of the veil have a limited 
manifestation. Against the objection of Vyasa-tirtha that pure con¬ 
sciousness, being homogeneous, is incapable of having any 
association with a veil, Madhusudana ends by reiterating the asser¬ 
tion that veiling is possible—for which, however, no new reason is 
given. To the objection that the veil, like the jug, cannot avert the 
illumination of the lamp inside, and can obstruct onlv with reference 
to the things outside the jug, but that in the case of the obstruction 
of pure consciousness no such external entitv is perceivable, 
Madhusildana’s reply is that the obstruction of the pure conscious¬ 
ness is with reference to x\\c jlva. The veiling and the jiva being 
both related to each other in a beginningless series, the question 
regarding their priority is illegitimate. Madhusudana points out 
that, just as in the experience 'M do not know what you say” the 
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ignorance is associated with knowledge, so also, in the manifestation 
of pleasure, pleasure is manifested in a limited aspect with reference 
to a particular object, and such limitation may be considered to be 
due to the association with ajndna which restricted its manifesta¬ 
tion. Madhusudana contends that in such experiences as “ I do not 
know what you say” the explanation that there is a general know¬ 
ledge of the intention of the speaker, but that the specific knowledge 
of the details has not yet developed, is wrong; for the experience of 
ajndna may here be regarded from one point of view as having 
reference to particular details. If the specific details are not known, 
there cannot be any ignorance with reference to them. But, just as, 
even when there is the knowledge of a thing in a general manner, 
there may be doubt regarding its specific nature, so there may be 
knowledge in a general manner and ignorance regarding the details. 
It may also be said that ignorance is directly known in a general 
manner without reference to its specific details. Vyasa-tirtha had 
contended that the knowledge of ignorance could only be when 
the particulars could not be known; thus God has no illusion, but 
has a knowledge of illusion in general. Against this Madhusudana 
contends that in all the examples that could be cited by the 
opponents ignorance in a general manner can subsist along with a 
knowledge of the constituent particulars. Again, it is argued that, 
since ajndna is an object of knowledge, it would be necessary that 
the veil of ajiidna should be removed; this is self-contradictor)^ 
To this Madhusudana’s reply is that, just as in the case of the 
knowledge of specific space-relations the presence of an object is 
necessary, but yet hut for the knowledge of its negation presence of 
the object would he impossible, so also in the case of the knowledge 
of ajndna the removal of a further veil is unnecessary, as this would 
he self-contradictory. 

It may be urged that ajndna is known only when the object with 
reference to which the ignorance exists is not known; later on, 
when such an object is known, the knower remembers that he had 
ignorance regarding the object; and the difference between such 
an ajndna and negation of jndna (jfidndhhdra) lies in the fact that 
negation cannot be known without involving a relationing to its 
defining reference, whereas ajndna does not stand in need of any 
such defining reference. To this supposed explanation of ajndna by 
Vyasa-tirtha Madhusudana’s reply is that the Sankarites virtually 
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admit the difference between cgnana and abhdvay against which they 
have been contending so long. Moreover, when one says “ I do not 
know what you say,” the ajtidna with reference to the speech of the 
speaker is directly known at the present time, and this would be 
inexplicable if the cognition of ajndna did not involve a cognition 
of the defining reference. So, since ajndna is cognized along with 
its object, there is no discrepancy in the object being manifested 
in its aspect as under the grasp of ajndna as intuited by the sdksi- 
consciousness. Madhusudana urges that the pure consciousness 
can remove ajndna only by being reflected through the pramdna- 
vrtti and not through its character as self-luminous or through the 
fact of its being of a class naturally opposed to ajndna^. The dif¬ 
ference between the mtti and the ^J^/^.9/-consciousness in relation to 
ajndna consists in the fact that the former is opposed to ajtidna, 
while the latter has no touch of ajndna. The latter, i.e., the sdk.u- 
consciousness, directly manifests pleasures, pains, etc., not l>y 
removing any ajndna that was veiling them, but spontaneoiislv, 
because the veil of ajndna was not operating on the objects that 
were being directly manifested by it-. 


Ajnana and Ego-hood (aharnkara). 

I he Saiikarites hold that, though during dreamless sleep the 
self-luminous self is present, yet, there being at the time no non- 
luminous ego, the memor>^ in the waking stage does not refer the 
experience of the dreamless state to the ego as the self; and the 
scriptural texts also often speak against the identification of the self 
with the ego. In the dreamless stage the ego is not manifested; for, 
had it been manifested, it would have been so remembered 

To this Vyasa-tirtha^s reply is that it cannot be asserted that in 
dreamless sleep the self is manifested, whereas the ego is nof for 
the opponents have not been able to prove that the ego is something 
different from the self-luminous self. It is also wrong to say that 
the later memory of sleeping does not refer to the ego* for all 
memory refers to the self as the ego, and nothing else. Kven when 
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one says ‘‘I slept/’ he uses the “I,” the ego with which his self is 
associated. The Vivarana also says that recognition is attributed to 
the self as associated with the antahkarana. If the ego were not 
experienced as the experiencer of the dreamless state, then one 
might equally well have entertained doubts regarding it. It is 
wrong also to suppose that the entity found in all perceivers is the 
self, and not the ego; for, howsoever it may he conceived, it is the 
ego that is the object of all such reference, and even the Vivarana 
says that the self, being one in all its experiences in separate indi¬ 
viduals, is distinct only through its association with the ego. It 
cannot be said that reference to the ego is not to the ego-part, but 
to the self-luminous entity underlying it; for, if this be admitted, 
then even ignorance would have to he associated with that entity. 
The ajfldria also appears in experiences as associated with the ego, 
and the ego appears not as the sleeper, but as the experiencer of the 
waking state, and it recognizes itself as the sleeper. Nor can it be 
denied that in the waking state one remembers that the ego during 
the sleep has experienced pleasure; so it must be admitted that in 
dreamless sleep it is the ego that experiences the sleep. The fact 
that one remembers his dream-experience as belonging to the same 
person who did some action before and who is now remembering 
shows that the action before the dream-experience and the present 
act of remembering belong to the same identical ego, the ex¬ 
periencer; even if the underlying experiencer be regarded as pure 
consciousness, yet so far as concerns the phenomenal experiencer 
and the person that remembers it is the ego to which all experience 
may be said to belong. Moreover, if the ego is supposed to be 
dissolved in the dreamless sleep, then even the bio-motor functions 
of the body, which arc supposed to belong to the ego, would be 
impossible. Moreover, since our self-love and our emotion for 
self-preservation are always directed towards the self as the ego, it 
must be admitted that the experiences of the permanent self refer 
to the ego-substratum. It cannot be urged that this is possible by 
an illusorx’ imposition of the ego on the pure self; for this would 
involve a vicious circle, since, unless the pure self is known as the 
supreme object of love, there cannot be any imposition upon it and, 
unless there is an imposition of the ego upon it, the self cannot be 
known as the supreme object of love. Moreover, there is no ex¬ 
perience of a self-love which could be supposed to be directed to 
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pure consciousness and not to the phenomenal self. Similar criti¬ 
cisms may also be made in the case of the explanation of such 
experience as ‘4 shall attain the ultimate bliss/' as based on the 
imposition of the ego upon the pure self^. Moreover, if the notion 
of the ego has as a constituent the mind, then such experience as 
‘‘my mind,” where the mind and the ego appear as diherent, would 
be impossible, and the experience of mind and ego would be the 
same. Moreover, all illusions have two constituents—the basis and 
the appearance; but in the ego no such two parts are experienced. 
It is also wTong to suppose that in such experiences as “I appear to 
myself” (aham sphiirdmi) the appearance in consciousness is the 
basis and “appear to myself” is the illusory appearance^. For, the 
appearance {sphiirana) of the ego being different Irom the ego- 
substance {aham-artha), there is no appearance of identity between 
them such that the former may be regarded as the basis of the 
latter. The ego is, thus, directly perceived by intuitive experience 
as the self, and inference also points to the same; for, if the ego is 
enjoined to go through the ethical and other purificatory duties, 
and if it is the same that is spoken of as being liberated, it stands to 
reason that it is the ego substance that is the self. Vyasa-tirtha 
further adduces a number of scriptural texts in confirmation of this 
view. 

To this Madhusudana’s reply is that, if the ego-substance had 
been present in sleep, then its qualities, such as desire, wish, etc., 
would have been perceived. A substance which has qualities can 
be known only through such qualities: otherwise a jug with 
qualities would not require to be known through the latter. It is 
true, no doubt, that we afiirm the existence of the jug in the interval 
between the destruction of its qualities of one order and the pro¬ 
duction of qualities of another order. But this does not go against 
the main thesis; for though a qualified thing requires to be known 
through its qualities, it does not follow that a (jualityless thing 
should not be knowable. So it must be admitted that, since no 
qualities are apprehended during deep sleep, it is the qualityless 
self that is knowm in deep sleep; if it had not been perceived, there 
would have been no memory of it in the waking state. Moreover, 
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during dreamless sleep the self is perceived as supporting ignorance 
(as is testified by the experience “I did not know anything in deep 
sleep’’), and hence it is different from the ego. The memory refers 
to pure consciousness as supporting ajndna, and not to the ego. 
It is true that the Vivarana holds that recognition (pratyabhijnd) 
can be possible only of pure consciousness as associated with the 
antahkarana; but, though this is so, it does not follow that the 
apprehension (abhijnd) of the pure consciousness should also be 
associated with the antahkarana. In the dreamless state, therefore, 
we have no recognition of pure consciousness, but an intuition of it. 
In the waking stage we have recognition not of the pure conscious¬ 
ness, but of the consciousness as associated with ajndna. The 
emphasis of the statement of the Vivarana is not on the fact that 
for recognition it is indispensable that the pure consciousness 
should be associated with the antahkarana, but on the fact that it 
should not be absolutely devoid of the association of any con¬ 
ditioning factor; and such a factor is found in its association with 
ajndna, w^hcreby recognition is possible. The memory of the ego 
as the experiencer during dreams takes place through the intuition 
of the self during dreamless sleep and the imposition of the identity 
of the ego therewith. It is the memory of such an illusory im¬ 
position that is responsible for the apparent experience of the ego 
during dreamless sleep. It is w rong to suggest that there is a vicious 
circle; for it is only w’hen the ego-substratum is known to be 
different from the self that there can be illusory identity and it is 
only w hen there is illuson^^ identity that, as the ego does not appear 
during dreamless state, the belief that it is different is enforced. 
For it is only when the self is known to be different from the ego 
that there can be a negation of the possibility of the memory of the 
self as the ego, \'yasa-tirtha says that, the ego-substratum 
{aham-artha) and the ego-sense {aham-kdra) being tw'o different 
entities, the manifestation of the funner does not involve as a 
necessary consequence the manifestation of the latter, and this 
explains how in the dreamless state, though the ego-substratum is 
manifested, yet the ego-sense is absent. To this Madhusudana’s 
reply is that the ego-substratum and the ego-sense are co-existent 
and thus, wdierever the ego-substratum is present, there ought also 
to be the ego-sense, and, if during the dreamless state the ego- 
substratum was manifested, then the ego-sense should also have 
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been manifested with it. He adds that the same objection cannot 
be made in regard to the manifestation of the self during the 
dreamless state; for the self is not associated with the ego-sense. 
Vyasa-tirtha has said that, just as the Sahkarites explain the mani¬ 
festation of ajndna in the dreamless state as having reference to 
objective entities only, and not to the pure .vJ/f.9/-consciousness (as 
it could not without contradiction be manifested and be at the same 
time the object of ajndna), so the manifestation of the ego-sub- 
stratum is not contradicted by the association with ajndna, but may 
be regarded as having reference to extraneous objective entities. 
To this Madusudana’s reply is that there is no contradiction in the 
appearance of ajndna in the 5j/ef/-consciousness, as it may be in the 
case of its association with the ego-substratum, and so the explana¬ 
tion of Vyasa-tirtha is quite uncalled-for. 

Madhusudana says that the ego-substratum may be inferred to 
be something different from the self, because, like the body, it is 
contemplated by our ego-perception or our perception as ‘T.” 
If it is held that even the self is contemplated by the cgo-percep- 
tion, the reply is that the self, in the sense in which it is contem¬ 
plated by the ego-perception, is really a non-self. In its essential 
nature the self underlying the ego-perception cannot be contem¬ 
plated by the ego-perception. Again, the view of \Vasa-tirtha, that 
the fact of our feeling ourselves to be the supreme end of happiness 
shows that supreme happiness belongs to the ego-substratum, is 
criticized by the Sahkarites to the effect that the supreme happiness, 
really belonging to the self, is illusorily through a mistaken identity 
imposed upon the ego-substratum. 'Fhis criticism, again, is criti¬ 
cized by the Madhvas on the ground that such an explanation 
involves a vicious circle, because only when the supremely happv 
nature of the ego-substratum is known does the illusory notion of 
identity present itself; and that only when the illusory notion of 
identity is present is there awareness of that supremely happy 
nature. To this, again, the reply of Madhusudana is that the ex¬ 
periencing of the dreamless stage manifests the self as pure con¬ 
sciousness, while the ego-substratum is unmanifest; thus through 
the testimony of deep sleep the ego-substratum is known to be 
different from the self. The ego-substratum is by itself unmani¬ 
fested, and its manifestation is always through the illusory imposi¬ 
tion of identity with the pure self. What Madhusudana wishes to 
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assert is that the supremely happy experience during deep sleep is 
a manifestation of the pure self and not of the ego-substratum; the 
ego is felt to be happy only through identification with the pure self, 
to which alone belongs the happiness in deep sleep. 

The objection of Vyasa-tirtha is that in emancipation the self is 
not felt as the supreme end of happiness, because there is no duality 
there, but, if such an experience be the nature of the self, then with 
its destruction there will be destruction of the self in emancipation. 
To this Madhusudana's reply is that the experience of the self as 
the end of supreme happiness is only a conditional manifestation, 
and therefore the removal of this condition in emancipation cannot 
threaten the self with destruction. 

It is urged by the Sahkarites that the agency {kartrtva) be¬ 
longing to the mind is illusorily imposed upon the self, whereby it 
illusorily appears as agent, though its real changeless nature is 
perceived in deep sleep. Vyasa-tirtha replies that there are two 
specific illustrations of illusion, viz., (i) where the red-colour of the 
japd-WowQX is reflected on a crystal, whereby the white crystal 
appears as red, and (ii) where a rope appears as a dreadful snake. 
Now, following the analogy of the first case, one would expect that 
the mind would separately be known as an agent, just as t\\tjapd- 
flower is known to be red, and the pure consciousness also should 
appear as agent, just as the crystal appears as red. If the reply is 
that the illusion is not of the first type, since it is not the quality of 
the mind that is reflected, but the mind with its qualities is itself 
imposed, there it would be of the second type. But even then the 
snake itself appears as dreadful, following which analog^" one would 
expect that the mind should appear independently as agent and the 
pure consciousness also should appear so. 

Madhusudana in reply says that he accepts the second type of 
illusion, and admits that agency parallel to the agency of the mind 
appears in the pure consciousness and then these tw^o numerically 
different entities arc falsely identified through the identification of 
the mind with the pure consciousness. As a matter of fact, how¬ 
ever, the illusion of the agency of the mind in the pure conscious¬ 
ness may be regarded as being of both the above two types. The 
latter type, as nirupddhika, in which that which is imposed 
{adhyasyamdria, e.g., the dreadful snake), being of the Vydvahdrika 
type of existence, has a greater reality than the illusory^ knowledge 
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(the rope-snake which has only a prdtibhdsika existence), as has 
been shown above. It may also be interpreted as being a sopddhika 
illusion of the first type, since both that which is imposed (the 
agency of the mind) and that which is the illusory appearance (the 
agency of the pure consciousness) have the same order of existence, 
viz., Vydvahdrika, which we know to be the condition of a 
sopddhika illusion as between ya/>«-flower and crystal. 

Madhusudana points out that ego-hood {aham-kdra) is made 
up of two constituents, (i) the underlying pure consciousness, and 
(ii) the material part as the agent. The second part really belongs 
to the mind, and it is only through a false identification of it with 
the pure consciousness that the experience “I am the doer, the 
agent” is possible: so the experience of agency takes place only 
through such an illusion. So the objection that, if the agency 
interest in the mind is transferred to the ego-substratum, then the 
self cannot be regarded as being subject to bondage and liberation, 
is invalid; for the so-called ego-substratum is itself the result of the 
false identification of the mind and its associated agency w'ith the 
pure consciousness. Vyasa-tirtha had pointed out that in arguing 
with Samkhyists the Sahkarites had repudiated {Brahma-suira^ 
II. 3. 33) the agency of the hiuidhi. To this Madhusudana’s reply is 
that what the Sahkarites asserted was that the consciousness was 
both the agent and the enjoyer of experiences, and not the latter 
alone, as the Sanikhyists had declared; they had neither repudiated 
the agency of buddhi nor asserted the agency of pure consciousness. 

Vyasa-tirtha says that in such experience as “I am a Brahmin ” 
the identification is of the Brahmin body with the “i” and this 
“I” according to the Sahkarites is ditferent from the self; if that 
were so, it would be wrong to suppose that the above experience 
is due to a false identification of the body with the “self”; for the 
“I” is not admitted by the Sahkarites to be the self. Again, if the 
identity of the body and the self be directly perceived, and if there 
is no valid inference to contradict it, it is difficult to assert that they 
are different. Moreover, the body and the senses are known to be 
different from one another and cannot both be regarded as identical 
with the self. Again, if all difference is illusion, the notion of 
identity, which is the opposite of “difference,” wall necessarily be 
true. Moreover, as a matter of fact, no such illusory identification 
of the body and the self ever takes place; for, not to speak of men. 
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even animals know that they are different from their bodies and 
that, though their bodies change from birth to birth, they them¬ 
selves remain the same all through. 

Madhusudana says in reply that the false identification of the 
body and the ego is possible because ego has for a constituent the 
pure consciousness, and thus the false identification with it means 
identification with consciousness. Moreover, it is wrong to say 
that, if perception reveals the identity bet^veen the body and self, 
then it is not possible through inference to establish their difference. 
For it is w^ell knowm (e.g., in the case of the apparent size of the 
moon in perception) that the results of perception are often revised 
by w^ell-established inference and authority. Again, the objection 
that, all difference being illusor)% the opposite of difference, viz., 
false identification, must be true, is WTong; for in the discussion on 
the nature of falsehood it has been show^n that both the positive and 
the negative may at the same time be illusory. Moreover, the false 
identification of the body with the self can be dispelled in our 
ordinary life by inference and the testimony of scriptural texts, 
whereas the illusion of all difference can be dispelled only by the 
last cognitive state preceding emancipation. Madhusudana holds 
that all explanation in regard to the connection of the body with 
the self is unavailing, and the only explanation that seems to be 
cogent is that the body is an illusoiy’ imposition upon the self. 


Indefinability of World-appearance. 

It is urged by Vyasa-tirtha that it is difficult for the Saiikarites to 
prove that the w orld-appearance is indefinable {anirvacya), wdiatever 
mav be the meaning of such a term. 'Thus, since it is called in¬ 
definable, that is in itself a sufficient description of its nature; nor 
can it be said that there is an absence of the knowledge or the 
object which might have led to a definition or description; for in 
their absence no reference to description would be at all possible. 
Nor can it be said that indeiinability means that it is different from 
both being and non-being; for, being different from them, it could 
be the combination of them. To this Madhusudana’s reply is that 
the indefinability consists in the fact that the world-appearance is 
neither being nor non-being nor being-and-non-being. Inde¬ 
finability may also be said to consist in the fact that the w^orld- 
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appearance is liable to contradiction in the context wherein it 
appears. It cannot be said that the above position does not carry 
us to a new point, since one existent entity may be known to be 
different from any other existent entity; for the negation here is not 
of any particular existence, but of existence as such. If it is possible 
to assert that there may be an entity which is neither existence nor 
non-existence, then that certainly would be a new proposition. 
Madhusudana further points out that “existence” and “non¬ 
existence” are used in their accepted senses and, both of them being 
unreal, the negation of cither of them does not involve the affirma¬ 
tion of the other, and therefore the law of excluded middle is not 
applicable. When it is said that the indefinability consists in the fact 
that a thing is neither being nor non-being, that means simply that, 
all that can be affirmed or denied being unreal, neither of them can 
be affirmed; for what is in itself indescribable cannot be affirmed 
in any concrete or particularized form^. 

Vyasa-tirtha contends that the inscrutable nature of existence and 
non-existence should not be a ground for calling them indefinable; 
for, if that were so, then even the cessation of aviJydy which is 
regarded as being neither existent nor non-existent nor existent-non¬ 
existent nor indefinable, should also have been called indefinable. 
The reply of Madhusudana to this is that the cessation of avidyci 
is called unique, because it does not exist during emancipation; 
he further urges that there is no incongruity in supposing that 
an entity as well as its negation (provided they are both unreal) may 
be absent in any other entity—this is impossible only when the 
positive and the negative are both real. Madhusudana further says 
that being and non-being are not mutual negations, but exist in 
mutually negated areas. Being in this sense may be defined as the 
character of non-being contradicted, and non-being as incapability 
of appearing as being. It may be argued that in this sense the world- 
appearance cannot be regarded as different from both being and 
non-being. To this the reply is that by holding the view that being 
and non-being are not in their nature exclusive, in such a way that 
absence of being is called non-being and vice versa, but that the 
absence of one is marked by the presence of another, a possibility 

^ na ca tar hi sad-ddi-vailak^anyoktih katham tat-tat-pratiyogi-durnirupatd~ 
mdtre prakatandya, na hi svariipato durnirupasya kimeid api rUparn vdstavam 
sambhavati. Advaita-siddhi, p. 621. 
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is kept open whereby both may be absent at one and the same time. 
Thus» if eternity and non-eternity be defined as being-associated- 
with-destruction and being-unassociated-with-destruction, then 
they may be both absent in generality, which has no being; and, 
again, if eternity be defined as absence of a limit in the future, and 
non-eternity be defined as liability to cessation on the part of 
entities other than being, then negation-precedent-to-production 
{prdg-abhdva) may be defined as an entity in which there is neither 
entity nor non-entity; for a negation-precedent-to-destruction has 
a future and at the same time cannot be made to cease by any other 
thing than a positive entity, and so it has neither eternity nor non¬ 
eternity in the above senses. So the false silver, being unreal, 
cannot be liable to contradiction or be regarded as uncontradicted. 
The opponent, however, contends that the illustration is quite out 
of place, since generality (sdmdriya) has no destruction and is, 
therefore, non-eternal, and negation-precedent-to-production is 
non-eternal, because it is destroyed. To this Madhusudana’s reply 
is that the Sahkarites do not attempt to prove their case simply by 
this illustration, but adduce the illustration simply as a supplement 
to other proofs in support of their thesis. The reason why the 
qualities of !)eing and non-being may be found in the world- 
appearance without contradiction is that, being qualities of 
imaginary entities (being and non-being), they do not contradict 
each others If an entity is not regarded as non-eternal in a real 
sense, there is no contradiction in supposing it to be non-eternal 
only so long as that entity persists. Madhusudana puts forward the 
above arguments to the effect that there is no contradiction in 
affirming the negation of any real qualities on the ground that those 
qualities are imaginaryagainst the criticism of Vyasa-tirtha that, 
if the world-appearance is pronounced by any person for whatever 
reasons to be indefinable, then that itself is an affirmation, and hence 
there is a contradiction. To be indefinable both as being and as 
non-being means that both these are found to be contradicted in 
the entity under consideration. When it is said that the imaginary 
world-appearance ought not to be liable to being visible, invisible. 


^ dharmina ei'd kalpitatvena viruddhayor api dhamtayor abhdi'dt. Ibid. 
p. 622. 

" atattTika-hctu-$add)hiWena tattvika-dharmabhavdsya sadhanena vydghdtd- 
bhdvdt. Ibid. p. 623. 
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contradicted or uncontradicted, there is a misunderstanding; for it 
is certainly outside such affirmations in any real sense, but there is 
no incongruity in the affirmation of these qualities as imaginary 
appearances, since they are presented in those forms to all ex¬ 
perience. The whole point is that, when qualities that are contra¬ 
dictory are in themselves imaginary, there is no incongruity in their 
mutual negation with reference to a particular entity; if the mutual 
negation is unreal, their mutual affirmation is equally unreal. 
Vyasa-tirtha argues that indefinability of the world-appearance 
(anirvacytvd) cannot mean that it is not the locus of either being 
or non-being; for both non-being and Brahman, being qualityless, 
would satisfy the same conditions, and be entitled to be called 
indefinable. It cannot be said that Brahman may he regarded as 
the locus of imaginary being, for the reply is that tlie same may he 
the case with world-appearance. Again, since Brahman is quality¬ 
less, if being is denied of it, absence of being also cannot be denied; 
so, if both being and absence of being be denied of Brahman, 
Brahman itself becomes indefinable. The reply of Madhusiidana 
is that the denial of both being and non-being in the world- 
appearance is indefinable or unspeakable only in the sense that such 
a denial applies to the world appearance only so long as it is there, 
whereas in the Brahman it is absolute. Whereas the main emphasis of 
the argument of Vyasa-tirtha is on the fact that both being and non- 
being cannot be denied at the same time, Madhusudana contends 
that, since the denial of being and the affirmation of it are not of the 
same order (the latter being of the Vydvahdrika type), there is no 
contradiction in their being affirmed at the same time. In the same 
way Madhusudana contends that the denial of quality in Brahman 
(nirvisesatva) should not be regarded as a quality in itself; for the 
quality that is denied is of imaginary type and hence its denial does not 
itself constitute a quality. Vyasa-tirtha further urges that, following 
the trend of the argument of the Sankarites, one might as well sav 
that there cannot be any contradiction of the illusorv^ conch-shell- 
silver by the experiential conch-shell, the two being of two different 
orders of existence: to this Madhusudana’s reply is that both the 
illusory and the experiential entities are grasped by the .vJ/e.s7-con- 
sciousness, and this constitutes their sameness and the contradiction 
of one by the other; there is no direct contradiction of the illusory 
by the experiential, and therefore the criticism of V^yasa-tirtha fails. 
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Nature of Brahman. 

Vyasa-tirtha, in describing the nature of illusion, says that, when 
the subconscious impression of silver is roused, the senses, being 
associated with specific defects, take the “thisness” of conch-shell 
as associated with silver. There is, therefore, no production of any 
imaginary silver such as the Sahkarites allege; the silver not being 
there, later perception directly shows that it was only a false silver 
that appeared. Inference also is very pertinent here; for whatever 
is false knowledge refers to non-existent entities simply because they 
are not existent. Vyasa-tirtha further points out that his view of 
illusion (anyathd-khydti) is different from the Buddhist view of 
illusion (a-sat-khydti) in this, that in the Buddhist view the ap¬ 
pearance “this is silver” is wholly false, whereas in Vyasa-tirtha's 
view the “this” is true, though its association with silver is 
false. 

Vyasa-tirtha further points out that, if the illusory silver be 
regarded as a product of ajndna, then it will be wrong to suppose 
that it is liable to negation in the past, present and future; for, if it 
was a product of ajitdria, it was existing then and was not liable to 
negation. It is also wrong to say that the negation of the illusory 
appearance is in respect of its reality; for, in order that the ap¬ 
pearance may be false, the negation ought to deny it as illusory 
appearance and not as reality, since the denial of its reality would be 
of a different order and would not render the entity false. 

Vyasa-tirtha had contended that, since Brahman is the subject 
of discussion and since there are doubts regarding His nature, a 
resolution of siicli doubts necessarily implies the affirmation of 
some positive character. Moreover, propositions are composed of 
words, and, even if any of the constituent words is supposed to 
indicate Brahman in a secondary sense, such secondary meaning 
is to be associated with a primary meaning; tor as a rule secondary 
meanings can be obtained only through association with a primary 
meaning, when the primary'^ meaning as such is baffled by the 
context. In reply to the second objection Madhusudana says that 
a word can give secondary meaning directly, and does not neces¬ 
sarily involve a baffling of the primary meaning. As regards the 
first objection the reply of Madhusudana is that the undifferentiated 
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character of Brahman can be known not necessarily through any 
affirmative character, but through the negation of all opposite 
concepts. If it is objected that the negation of such opposing 
concepts would necessarily imply that those concepts are con¬ 
stituents of Brahma-knowledge, the reply of Madhusudana is that, 
such negation of opposing concepts being of the very nature of 
Brahman, it is manifested and intuited directly, without waiting for 
the manifestation of any particular entity. The function of ordinary 
propositions involving association of particular meanings is to be 
interpreted as leading to the manifestation of an undivided and 
unparticularizcd whole, beyond the constituents of the proposition 
which deal with the association of particular meanings. 

Vyasa-tirtha contends that, if Brahman is regarded as dif¬ 
ferenceless, then lie cannot he regarded as identical with know¬ 
ledge or with pure bliss, or as the one and eternal, or as the sdksi^ 
consciousness. Brahman cannot be pure consciousness; for con¬ 
sciousness cannot mean the manifestation of objects, since in 
emancipation there are no objects to be manifested. To this 
Madhusudana’s reply is that, though in emancipation there are no 
objects, yet that does not detract from its nature as illuminating. 
To Vyasa-tirtha's suggestion that Brahman cannot be regarded as 
pure bliss interpreted as agreeable consciousness {anukiila- 
vedariatva) or mere agreeableness {anukulatva), since this would 
involve the criticism that such agreeableness is due to some 
extraneous condition, Madhusudana’s reply is that Brahman is 
regarded as pure bliss conceived as unconditional desirability 
{mrupddhikestarupatvdl). Madhusudana urges that this cannot 
mean negation of pain; for negation of pain is an entity different 
from bliss and in order that the definition may have anv application 
it is necessary that the negation of pain should lead to the establish¬ 
ment of bliss. Vyasa-tirtha further argues that, if this unconditional 
desirability cannot itself be conditional, then the blissful nature of 
Brahman must be due to certain conditions. Moreover, if 
Brahman’s nature as pure bliss be different from its nature as pure 
knowledge, then both the views are partial; and, if they are 
identical, it is useless to designate Brahman as both pure knowledge 
and pure bliss. To this Madhusudana’s reply is that, though know¬ 
ledge and bliss are identical, yet through imaginary verbal usage 
they are spoken of as different. Me further urges that objectless 
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pure knowledge is defined as pure bliss^; pure bliss is nothing but 
pure perceiver {drg-anatirekat). On this view again there is no 
difference between bliss and its consciousness. Vyasa-tirtha con¬ 
tends that, if Brahman is regarded as non-dual, then that involves 
the negation of duality. If such a negation is false, then Brahman 
becomes dual; and, if such a negation is affirmed, then also 
Brahman becomes dual, for it involves the affirmation of negation. 
To this Madhusudana’s reply is that the reality of negation is 
nothing more than the locus in which the negation is affirmed; the 
negation would then mean nothing else than Brahman, and hence 
the criticism that the admission of negation would involve duality 
is invalid. 

Regarding the .9«/2^/-consciousness Vyasa-tirtha contends that 
the definition of scikn as pure being is unacceptable in the technical 
sense of the word as defined by Panini. To this Madhusudana’s 
reply is that sdksi may be defined as the pure consciousness reflected 
either in avidyd or a modification of it; and thus even the pure 
being may, through its reflection, be regarded as the drasta. The 
objection of circular reasoning, on the ground that there is inter¬ 
dependence between the conditions of reflection and the seeing 
capacity of the seer, is unavailing; for such interdependence is 
beginningless, 'The .vJ/«/‘-consciousness, according to Madhusudana, 
is neither pure Brahman nor Brahman as conditioned by buddhi, 
but is tlie consciousness reflected in avidyd or a modification of it; 
the .v^Z/?^/-consciousness, though one in all perceivers, yet behaves 
as identified with each particular perceiver, and thus the ex¬ 
periences of one particular perceiver are perceived by the sdksi- 
consciousness as identified with that particular perceiver, and so 
there is no chance of any confusion of the experience of different 
individuals on the ground that the .^Jto-consciousness is itself 
universal^. 

‘ cterui visayatmllekhi-jniinam cT'amnidaw tty apt yuktarn. Advaita-stddht, 
P- 75 

* S(irva-jlra-S('idhiirariyfpi tat-taj-jira-caitanyiibhcdeitabhnyaktasya tat-tad- 
duhkhadi-bhusakatdyd atiprasafiyabJidvat. Ibid. p. 754. 
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Refutation of Brahman as material 
and instrumental cause. 

Vyasa-tirtha says that a material cause always undergoes trans¬ 
formation in the production of the effect; hut Brahman is supposed 
to be changeless, and, as such, cannot be the material cause. There 
are, however, three views: viz., that Brahman and mdyd are jointly 
the cause of the world, just as two threads make a string, or that 
Brahman with mdyd as its power is the cause, or that Brahman as 
the support of mdyd is the cause. The reconciliation is that the 
Brahman is called changeless so far as it is unassociated with mdyd 
either as joint cause or as power or as instrument. 'Fo this Vya- 
satirtha says that, if the permanently real Brahman is the material 
cause of the world, the world also would be expected to be so. If it 
is said that the characteristics of the material cause do not inhere in 
the effect, but only a knowledge of it is somehow associated with 
it, then the world-appearance also cannot be characterized as in¬ 
definable (or anirvdcya) by reason of the fact that it is constituted 
of mdyd. Since only Brahman as unassociated with mdyd can be 
called changeless, the Brahman associated with mdyd cannot be 
regarded as the material cause of the world, if by such material 
cause the changeless aspect is to be understood. If it is urged that 
the changes are of the character (mdyd), then, since such a character 
is included within or inseparably associated with the characterized, 
changes of character involve a change in the characterized, and 
hence the vivarta view fails. If the underlying substratum, the 
Brahman, be regarded as devoid of any real change, then it is 
unreasonable to suppose that such a substratum, in association 
with its power or character, will be liable to real change; if it is 
urged that the material cause may be defined as that which is the 
locus of an illusion, then it may be pointed out that earth is never 
regarded as the locus of an illusion, nor can the conch-shell be 
regarded as the material cause of the shell-silver. 

The reply of Madhusudana is that Brahman remains as the 
ground which makes the transformations of mdyd possible. 'ITe 
Brahman has a wider existence than mdyd and so cannot participate 
in the changes of 77 idyd. Further, the objection that, if the Brahman 
is real, then the world which is its effect should also be real is not 
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valid; for only the qualities of the transforming cause (as earth or 
of gold) are found to pass over to the effect, whereas, Brahman 
being the ground-cause, we have no analogy which should lead us 
to expect that it should pass on to the effect. 

Vyasa-tirtha further says that, just as one speaks of the being of 
jugs, so one may speak of the non-being of chimerical entities, but 
that does not presuppose the assertion that chimerical entities have 
non-being as their material cause. Again, if the world had Brahman 
for its material cause, then, since Brahman was pure bliss, the 
world should also be expected to be of the nature of bliss, which it 
is not. Again, on the vivarta view of causation there is no meaning 
in talking of a material cause. Moreover, if Brahman be the material 
cause, then the antahkarana cannot be spoken of as being the 
material and transforming cause of suffering and other worldly 
experiences. 

Vyasa-tirtha, in examining the contention of the ^^ahkarites that 
Brahman is self-luminous, says that the meaning of the term “self- 
luminous’' {szaprakdia) must first he cleared. If it is meant that 
Brahman cannot he the object of any mental state, then there 
cannot be any dissension between the teacher and the taught 
regarding the nature of Brahman; for discussions can take place 
only if Brahman be the object of a mental state. If it is urged that 
Brahman is self-luminous in the sense that, though not an object 
of cognition, it is always immediately intuited, then it may be 
pointed out that the definition fails, since in dreamless sleep and in 
dissolution there is no such immediate intuition of Brahman. It 
cannot be said that, though in dreamless sleep the Brahman cannot 
be immediately intuited, yet it has the status or capacity {yogyatd) 
of being so intuited; for in emancipation, there being no characters 
or (]ualities, it is impossible that such capacities should thus exist. 

Itven if such capacity be negatively defined, the negation, being 
a categor}^ of world-appearance, cannot be supposed to exist in 
Brahman. Moreover, if Brahman can in no way be regarded as the 
result of cognitive action, then the fact that it shines forth at the 
culmination of the final knowledge leading to Brahmahood would 
be inexplicable. Nor can it be argued that pure consciousness is 
self-luminous, i.e., non-cognizable, because of the very fact that it 
is pure consciousness, since whatever is not pure consciousness is 
not self-luminous; for non-cognizability, being a quality, must 
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exist somewhere, and, if it is absent everywhere else, it must by 
reduction be present at least in pure consciousness. But it may be 
urged that, even if pure consciousness be self-luminous, that does 
not prove the self-luminosity of the self. The obvious reply is that 
the self is identical with pure consciousness. '1\) this Vyasa-tirtha’s 
objection is that, since there cannot be any kind of quality in the 
self, it cannot be argued that self-luminosity exists in it, whether 
as a positive quality, or as a negation of its negation, or as capacity. 
P'or all capacity as such, being outside Brahman, is false, and that 
which is false cannot be associated with Brahman. If non- 
cognizability is defined as that which is not a product of the 
activity of a mental state {phala-zycl[)yatvam)y and if such non- 
cognizability be regarded as a sufficient description of Brahman, 
tlien, since even the perception of a jug or of the illusory silver or 
of pleasure and pain satisfies the above condition, the description is 
too wide, and, since the shining of Brahman itself is the product of 
the activity of the destruction of the last mental state, the definition 
is too narrowh It cannot be said that phala-ryapyatva means the 
accruing of a speciality produced by the consciousness reliected 
through a mental state, and that such speciality is the relationing 
without consciousness on the occasion of tlie breaking of a veil, and 
that such a phaia-vydpyatva exists in tlie jug and not in the self. 
Nor can it be said that phala-z)ydpyaira means the being of the 
object of consciousness of the ground manifested through con¬ 
sciousness reflected through a mental state, b'or the Sankarites do 
not tliink that a jug is an object of pure consciousness as reflected 
through a vrtti or mental state, but hold that it is directly the object 
of a mental state. It is therefore wrong to suggest that the definition 
of pliala-zydpyatva is such that it applies to jug, etc., and not to 
Brahman. By Citsukha pure self-shiningness of consciousness is 
regarded as an objectivity of consciousness, and, if that is so. 
Brahman must always be an object of consciousness, and the 
description of it as non-objectivity to consciousness, or non- 
cognizability, would be impossible. Citsukha, however, says that 
Brahman is an object of consciousness {cid-visaya), but not an object 


^ napi phaldvydpyatvatn drsyatva-bhahge ukta-rJtyd prdtihhdsike rupyadau 
vydvahdrike avidyantakkarana-tad-dharma-sukhadau ^hatddau ca laksanasyd- 
tivydpteh, talroktarUyaiva hrahtnano* pi carama-vrtii-pratihimhita -cid~riipa- 
pfiala-vydpyatvendsambhavdc ca. Nydydmrta, p. 507(6). 
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of cognizing activity (cid-akarmatva). If, following Citsukha^ 
avedyatva (or non-cognizability) be regarded as the status of that 
which is not the object of a cognitive operation, and if by cognitive 
operation one expresses that consciousness is manifested through a 
particular objective form, as in the case of a jug, then, since 
Brahman also in the final stage is manifested through a corre¬ 
sponding mental state, Brahman also must be admitted to be an object 
of cognitive operation; otherwise even a jug cannot be regarded as 
an object of cognitive operation, there being no difference in the 
case of the apprehension of a jug and that of Brahman. If it is 
urged that object ot cognizability means the accruing of some 
special changes due to the operation of cognizing, then also 
Brahman would be as much an object as the jug; for, just as in the 
case of the cognition of a jug the cognizing activity results in the 
removal of the veil which was obstructing the manifestation of the 
jug, so final Brahma-knowledge, which is an intellectual operation, 
results in the removal of the obstruction to the manifestation of 
Brahman. 'The objectivity involved in cognizing cannot be regarded 
as the accruing of certain results in the object of cognition through 
the activity irn^olved in cognizing operation; for, the pure con¬ 
sciousness not being an activity, no such accruing of any result due 
to tile activity oi the cognizing operation is possible even in objects 
(as jug, etc.) which arc universally admitted to be objects of cogni¬ 
tion. If retlection through a mental state be regarded as the cog¬ 
nizing activity, then that applies to Brahman also; for Brahman 
also is the object of such a retlection through a mental state or idea 
representing Brahman in the final state. 

Citsukha defines self-luminosity as aparoksa-vyavahdra-yogy- 
atva^ i.e., capabilitv of being regarded as immediate. A dispute 
may now arise regarding the meaning of this. If it signifies “that 
which is produced by immediate knowledge," then virtue and vice, 
which can be immediately intuited by supernatural knowledge of 
Yogins and (iods, has also to be regarded as immediate; and, when 
one infers that he has virtue or vice and finally has an immediate 
apprehension of that inferential knowledge, or w^hen one has an 
immediate knowledge of virtue or vice as terms in inductive 
proposition (e.g., whatever is knowable is definable, such a proposi¬ 
tion including virtue and vice as involved under the term “know- 
able"), one would be justified in saying that virtue and vice are also 
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immediate, and thus immediacy of apprehension would be too wide 
for a sufficient description of Brahman. Thus, though virtue and 
vice are not cognizable in their nature, it is yet possible in the case 
of Yogins and of God to have immediate apprehension of them, and 
so also in our case, so far as concerns the direct apprehension of 
inference of them. 

If immediacy signifies ‘That which may be the object of im¬ 
mediate knowledge,” and if the self be regarded as immediate in 
this sense, then it is to be admitted that the self is an object of 
immediate cognition, like the jugh Nor can it be urged that the 
immediacy of an object depends upon the immediacy of the know¬ 
ledge of it; for the immediacy of knowledge also must depend upon 
the immediacy of the object. Again, Vyasa-tirtha contends that 
immediacy cannot signify that the content is of the form of 
immediacy {aparoksa-ity-dkdra)\ for it is admitted to be pure and 
formless and produced by the non-relational intuition of the 
Yedantic instructions. 

Vyasa-tirtha, in his Nydydmrta, tries to prove that Ikahman is 
possessed of qualities, and not devoid of them, as the Sankarites 
argue; he contends that most of the scriptural texts speak of 
Brahman as being endowed with qualities. God (Isvara) is endowed 
with all good qualities, for He desires to have them and is capable 
of having them; and He is devoid of all bad qualities, because He 
does not want them and is capable of divesting Himself of them. 
It is useless to contend that the mention of Brahman as endowed 
with qualities refers only to an inferior Brahman ; for, Vyasa-tirtha 
urges, the scriptural texts do not speak of any other kind of 
Brahman than the qualified one. If the Brahman were actually 
devoid of all qualities, it would be mere vacuity or sunya, a nega¬ 
tion; for all substances that exist must have some qualities. 
Vyasa-tirtha further contends that, since Brahman is the creator and 
protector of the world and the authorizer of the \Tdas, He must 
have a body and organs of action, though that body is not an 
ordinary material body {prdkrtdvayavddi-?iisedba-paratz-dt) \ and it 
is because His body is spiritual and not material that in spite of the 
possession of a body He is both infinite and eternal and His abode 
is also spiritual and eternal 

^ vastuna dparoksyarn aparoksadnana-visayatvam ced dtmdpi ^hafadivad 
vedyah sydt. Xydydmrta, p. 511(a). - Jind. pp. 496-8. 
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Again, it is also wrong to say that Brahman is both the material 
cause and the instrumental cause of the world, as the substance- 
stuff of the world and as the creator or modeller of the world; for 
the material cause undergoes modifications and changes, whereas 
the Brahman is unchangeable. Brahman, again, is always the 
master, and the individual selves or souls are always His servants: 
so God alone is always free {nitya-mukta), whereas individual souls 
are always related and bound to Him^ I'he gunas belong to prakrti 
or fndyd and not to the individual souls; and therefore, since the 
gunas of prakrti are not in the individual souls, there cannot be any 
question of the bondage of individual souls by them or of liberation 
from them. Whatever bondage, therefore, there is by which the gunas 
tie the individual souls is due to ignorance {avidyd). The gunas, 
again, cannot affect God; for they are dependent {adhtna) on Him. 
It is only out of a part of God that all individual souls have come 
into being, and that part is so far different from God that, though 
through ignorance the individual souls, which have sprung forth 
from this part, may be suffering bondage, God Himself remains 
ever free from all such ignorance and bondage^’. The mdyd or 
prakrti which forms the material cause of the world is a fine dusty 
Sturt or like tine cotton fibres [sUkpna-renumavl sd ca tantu-vdyasya 
tantuvat), and (h:>d fashions the world out of this stuff'^. 'Fhis 

^ muktih! api si umi-hhrtya-hhdi'a-sadhhdi'eTia bJuikty-dcii-bfindha-sadhhdvdt 
nitya-baddhatiarn jiiasya krpiasya tu nitya-inuktatrarn era. Bhcwa-inldsinl 
(p. 179) on Yukti-rnallikd. 

~ (’kasyaira iriarndrmasya jiinsyaii am mahdmate 

bandfuisydiidyayanadi tidy ay a ca iathctarah 
si a-bJiitmdmsiisya jli dkayd ajasyaikasya kei'alum 
bandkas ca bandhdn rnoksas ca ria srasyety aha sa prabhuh. 

Yukti-malUkd, p. 179. 

'Th(‘ Bhdva-vildsinJ (p. icSs) also points out that, though God has His wives and 
boily and His heaveiily abode in 1 'aikunOia, yet He has nothing to tie Himself with 
these; tor thesis are not of prakrti-stuti, and, as He has no trace of the gunas 
of prakrti, He is absolutely free; only a tie of -stuff can be a tie or bondage 

Hut prakrti cannot affect Him; for He is her master— niaina guncl vastuni ca 
sruti-smrti^u aprdkrtatayd prasiddhah. It may be noted in this connection that 
the Madhv'a system applies the term indyd in three distinct senses: (i) as God’s 
Will Uiarer icchd)\ (ii) as the material prakrti {rndydkhyd prakrtir jada)', and (lii) 
mdyd or mahd-tndyd or avidyd, as the cause of illusions and mistakes {bhrama- 
hetus ca mdyaikd nidycyam trividhd ntatd). Yukti-rnallikd, p. 188. There is 
another view which supposes ntdyd to be ot five kinds; it adds God’s power 
{iakti) and influence {tejas). 

® 'rhis stuff IS said to be infinitely more powdery than the atoms of the 
NaiySyikas {tdrktkdbhimala-paramdnuto'py ananta-gunita-sukpna-renumayJ). 
Bhdva-vildsinJ, p. 189. The Srlmad-bhagavata, which is considered by Madhva 
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prakrii is eightfold, inasmuch as it has five modifications as the five 
elements, and three as manas, buddhi and ahamkdra. The nidydy by 
the help of which God creates the world, is like the mother of the 
world and is called, in the theological terminology of the Madhva 
school, LakpnL The creative rndyci, or the will of God, is also called 
the svarupa-mdyd, because she always abides with the Lord. The 
ntdyd as prakrti, or as her guiding power {maydsrayin)^ is outside 
of God, but completely under His control h 

God is referred to in the Gita and other sacred texts as pos¬ 
sessing a universal all-pervading body, but this body is, as we have 
already said, a spiritual body, a body of consciousness and bliss 
{jndndnanddtmako hy asau). This His universal body transcends 
the bounds of all the gunas, the mdyd and their effects. All through¬ 
out this universal all-transcending spiritual body of the Lord is full 
of bliss, consciousness and playful activity-. There is no room for 
pantheism in true philosophy, and therefore Ycdic passages which 
seem to imply the identity of the world and God are to be explained 
as attributing to God the absolute controlling power s Again, when 
it is said that the individual souls are parts of God, it does not mean 
that they are parts in any spatial sense, or in the sense of any actual 
division such as may be made of material objects. It simply means 
that the individual souls are similar to God in certain respects and 
are at the same time much inferior to Him h 

and his followers to be authoritative, speaks of the four wives of \'asudi va, 
Sahkar^ana, I^radyurnna and Aniruddha, as MityA, jave'i, Krti and Santi, which 
are but the four forms of the goddess J^rl, corresponding to tlie four forms of 
Han as Varnade va, Sahkar^ana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. Yukti-maUikd, p. t <> j. 

' It IS curious to note that the mdyd which produces illusion and which affects 
only the individual souls, counted m one place referred to above as the third 
vidyd, IS counted again as the fourth mdyd, and prakrti {ot jnda-yndyd and nutyd- 
irl) as the second and the third rndyds. Yukti-mallikd, p. 102 u, h. 

The Bhava-vildnnl (p. 19S), giving the meaning of the word iarlra (which 
ordinarily means “body,” from a root whicli means "to decay”) with reh^rence 
to God, assigns a fanciful etymological meaning; it says that the lirst syllalde sa 
means bliss, ra means “play,” and tra means “consciousness.” [ri another place 
Varadaraja speaks of the Lord as being of the nature of the pure bliss of realiza¬ 
tion and the superintendent of all intelligence: iidito'si hkavan sdksdt purusah 
prakrteh par ah kevaldnuhhavunanclasvarupas sartHi-huddhi-drk. Yukti-mallikd 
p. 201. 

“ Utah puru^a eveti prathamd pahcaml yadd 

sadd sarva-nimittatva-mahimd. putnsi varnyate. 
yadd tu saptaml sarvadharatvarn varnayet tadd 
suktasyaikdrthatd caivam satyeva sydn na rdnyathd. Ibid. p. 211. 

^ tat-sadrsatve sati tato nyunatvam jlvasya amiatvam na tu ekadeiatram. 
Nydydmjrta, p. 606. 
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It may be pointed out in this connection that as God is all- 
pervasive, so the individual souls are by nature atomic, though by 
their possession of the quality of consciousness, which is all- 
pervasive, they can always feel the touch of any part of their body 
just as a lamp, which, remaining at one place, may have its rays 
illuminating all places around it^ 

At the end of pralaya God wishes to create, and by His wish 
disturbs the equilibrium of prakrti and separates its three gunas, 
and then creates the different categories of mahat, buddhi, manas 
and the five elements and also their presiding deities; and then He 
permeates the whole world, including the living and the non¬ 
living-. In all the different states of existence (e.g., the waking, 
dream, deep sleep, swoon and liberation) it is (iod who by His 
various forms of manifestation controls all individual souls, and by 
bringing about these states maintains the existence of the world-'^. 
I’he destruction or pralaya also of the world is effected by His 
will*. Moreover, all knowledge that arises in all individual souls 
either for mundane experience or for liberation, and whatever may 
be the instruments employed for the production of such know¬ 
ledge, have (iod as their one common ultimate cause*''. 

Liberation (moksa). 

bondage is due to attachment to worldly objects, and liberation 
is produced through the direct realization of God {aparoha-judnam 
\d.pioh). d'his is produced in various ways, viz.: Experience of the 
sorrow s of w orldly existence, association with good men, renuncia¬ 
tion of all desires of enjoyment of pleasures, whether in this world 

^ p. 612, The view that the atomic soul touches different parts 

of the body at different successive moments for dilTerent touch-experiences is 
definitely objeeti d to. 

‘ Pmiarthd-safti^raha-jydkhydmi, pp. loO-S. 

* d'he five munifestations of Ciod, controlling the five states above mentioned 
(uakin^S dream, etc.), are called Prdjiia, Pisrd, 7 'aijasa, Bhagavdn and Turiya 
yu 7' f>re s p e c 11 \ e 1 \, 

^ I'here are two kinds of destruction or pralaya in this system: (a) the 
mahd-pralaya, in which everything but prakrti is destroyed, only absolute 
darkness remains, and prakrti stops all her creative work, except the production 
of time as successiw moments; (/;) the secondary destruction, called avdntara 
pralaya, which is of two kinds, one in which along with our world the two 
imaginary worlds are also destroyed, and one in which only the living beings of 
this world are destroyed. Ibid. pp. 117-19. 

^ Ibid. p. 119* 
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or in some heavenly world, self-control and self-discipline, study, 
association with a good teacher, and study of the scriptures according 
to his instructions, realization of the truth of those scriptures, dis¬ 
cussions on the proper meaning for strengthening one’s convictions, 
proper respectful attachment to the teacher, respectful attachment 
to God {paramdtma-hhakti), kindness to one’s inferiors, love for one’s 
equals, respectful attachment to superiors, cessation from works that 
are likely to bring pleasure or pain, cessation from doing prohibited 
actions, complete resignation to God, realization of the five differ¬ 
ences (between God and soul, soul and soul, soul and the world, Ciod 
and the world and between one object of the world and another), 
realization of the difference between mdpiirusa, appreciation 
of the difference of stages of advancement among the various kinds 
of men and other higher and lower living beings, and proper 
worship {lipdsarul). As regards the teachers here referred to, from 
whom instructions should be taken, two distinct types of tiiem are 
mentioned: there are some w^ho are permanent teachers {niyata 
guru) and others who are only occasional teachers {aniyata guru). 
The former are those who can understand the nature and needs 
of their pupils and give such suitable instructions to them as may 
enable them to realize that particular manifestation of Visnu which 
they are fit to realize; the occasional teachers are those who merely 
instruct us concerning Cjod. In another sense all those who are 
superior to us in knowledge and religious discipline are our 
teachers. As regards worship, it is said that worship {updsafid) 
is of two kinds: worship as religious and philosophical study, and 
worship as meditation {dhydnay ; for there are some w ho cannot l)y 
proper study of the scriptures attain a true and direct realization 
of the Lord, and there are others who attain it by meditation. 
Meditation or dhydna means continual thinking of (iod, leaving all 
other things aside‘s, and such a meditation on (jod as the spirit, as 
the existent, and as the possessor of pure consciousness and l)liss is 
only possible when a thorough conviction has been generated by 
scriptural studies and rational thinking and discussions, so that all 
false ideas have been removed and all doubts have been dispelled. 

^ updsand ca dvividhCi, satatam sdstrabhydsa-rnpd dhyana-riipd fa. Madhva- 
siddhanta-saray p. 500. 

^ dhydnarn ca itara-tiraskdra-pim aka-bhagavad-vi^ayakdkhanda-smrtih. Ibid. 
p. 502. This dhydna is the sanie as nididhydsana. 
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God alone is the cause of all bondage, as well as of all libera¬ 
tion h When one directly realizes the nature of God, there arises in 
him devotion {hhaktt) to the Lord; for without personal, direct and 
immediate knowledge of Him there cannot be any devotion. 
Devotion {hhakti) consists of a continual flow of love for the Lord, 
which cannot be impaired or affected by thousands of obstacles, 
which is many times greater than love for one’s own self or love 
for what is generally regarded as one’s own, and which is preceded 
by a knowledge of the Lord as the possessor of an infinite number 
of good and benign qualities^. And when such a hhakti arises, the 
Lord is highly pleased {atyartha-prasdJa), and it is when God is so 
pleased with us that we can attain salvation. 

Though individual souls are self-luminous in themselves, yet 
through God’s will their self-luminous intelligence becomes veiled 
by ignorance [avidya). When, as a modification of the mind or 
inner organ {antahkarana)^ direct knowledge of God arises, such a 
modification serv'es to dispel the ignorance or avidyd\ for, though 
avidya is not directly associated with the mind, yet such a mental 
advancement can afl'ect it, since they are both severally connected 
with the individual self. Ordinarily the rise of knowledge destroys 
only the deeds of unappointed fruition, whereas the deeds of ap¬ 
pointed fruition {prdrahdha-karma) remain and cause pleasure and 
pain, cognition and want of cognition. So ordinarily the realization 
of God serves to destroy the association of prakrti and the gunas 
with an individual, as also his karmas and subtle body (Jmga-deha), 

' God maiiUains or keeps in t xislcnce all other entities, which are all wholly 
dependent or^ Him. He creates and destroys only the non-eternal and eternal- 
non-eternal entities. .Again, with reference to all beings except Laksmi, it is He 
who he)lds up the veil of positive ignorance {bhd'i a-riipd avidyd) of prakrti, either 
a.s the first avidyd, the faunas of sattra, rajas and tamas, or as the second avidyd 
of desire {kdma), or as the third avidyd of actions of appointed fruition {prd- 
rahdha-karTria), or as the subtle body, (ir finally as His own will. It is the last, 
the power of Han, which forms the real stuff of all ignorance; the U'iidyd is only 
an indirect agtmt {pararru'hara-saktir era svariipdi arand mukhyd, avidyd tu 
fiunitta-nidtrafn) \ for, even if avidyd is destroyed, there will not arise supreme 
bliss, unless (dod so desires it. It is again He who gives knowledge to the 
conscious entities, happiness to all except those demons who are by nature untit 
for attaining it, and sorrow also to all except Laksmi, who is by nature without 
any touch of sorrow. Tatti'a-saiukhydna-vti'arana and 1 attia-sanikhydna- 
fippana, pp. 43- 7. 

paraviesi'ara-hhaktir iidftia jiiravadhikdiuvUduavadya-kalyaTia-guJiatx'd- 
f ridfiapur^'akah si'dtJTidiTfilya-saTfiasta-z'astiibhyah atieka-gunddhikah atiiardya- 
sahasrendpi apratibaddhah nirajiUira-prema-pravdhah. \ydya-sudhd on Anuvyd- 
khydtta. 
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consisting of the senses, five pranas and manas^ until the deeds of 
appointed fruition are exhausted by suffering or enjoymenth 
During pralaya the liberated souls enter the womb of God and 
cannot have any enjoyment; but again after creation they begin to 
enjoy. The enjoyment of liberated souls is of four kinds: sdlokya, 
sdrnlpya, sdrupya and sdynjya {sdrsti being counted as a species of 
sdyiijya and not a fifth kind of liberation). Sdyujya means the 
entrance ot individual souls into the body of God and their identi¬ 
fication of themselves with the enjoyment of God in His own body; 
sdrsti-moksa^ which is a species of sdyujya-moksa, means the enjoy¬ 
ment of the same powers that God possesses, which can only be 
done by entering into the body of God and by identifying oneself 
with the particular powers of God. Only deities or Gods deserve 
to have this kind of liberation; they can, of course, at their will 
come out of God as well and remain separate from Him; sdlokya- 
moksa means residence in heaven and being there with God to 
experience satisfaction and enjoyment by the continual sight of 
Him. Sdmipya-moksa means continuous residence near God, such 
as is enjoyed by the sages. Sdrupya-mokm is enjoyed by God’s 
attendants, who have outward forms similar to that which God 
possesses^. 'Fhe acceptance of difference amongst the liberated souls 
in the states of enjoyment and other privileges forms one of the 
cardinal doctrines of Madhva’s system; for, if it is not acknow¬ 
ledged, then the cardinal dualistic doctrine that all individual souls 
are always different from one another would fail'*. It has already 
been said that liberation can be attained only by bhaktiy involving 
continuous pure love {sneha)^. Only gods and superior men deserve 
it, whereas ordinary men deserve only to undergo rebirth, and the 
lowest men and the demons always suffer in hell. The Gods cannot 
go to hell, nor can the demons ever attain liberation, and ordinary 
persons neither obtain liberation nor go to hell'\ 

^ Bhaiiavata-tdtparya, i. 13, where a reference is made also to Brahma- 
tarka. 

Java and \ ijaya, the tw^o pcjrtcrs of Cjod, are said to enjoy Sdrilpya-mok^a. 

muktdndm ca na hlyante tdratamyam ca sarvada. Mahahharata-tatparya- 
nirnayQy p. 4. See also Kydydmrta. 

^ acchidra-sei'cl (faultless attendance) and rmkamatva (desirclessnc'ss) are also 
mentioned as defining the characteristic bhakti. (iifts, pilgrimage, tapas, etc., 
also are regarded as secondary accessories of attendance on, or sevd of, God. 
Ibid. p. s- 

" Ibid. p. 5. 
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As the imperative duties of all men upwards of eight years and 
up to eighty years of age, Madhva most strongly urges the fasting 
on the Ekadast (eleventh day of the moon), marking the forehead 
with the black vertical line characteristic of his followers even to 
the present day. One should constantly worship Lord Krsna with 
great devotion (hliakti) and pray to Him to be saved from the 
sorrows of the world. One should think of the miseries of hell and 
try to keep oneself away from sins, and should always sing the name 
of Hari, the Lord, and make over to Him all the deeds that one 
performs, having no desire of fruits for them^. 

^ Kt pidmriu-mahdrnava. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF VALLABHA 

Vallabha’s Interpretation of the Brahma-sutra. 

Most systems of Vedanta are based upon an inquiry regarding the 
ultimate purport of the instruction of the text of the Upanisads 
which form the final part of the Wdas. The science of mlmdrmd 
is devoted to the enquiry into the nature of Vedic texts, on the 
presumption that all Vedic texts have to be interpreted as enjoining 
people to perform certain courses of action or to refrain from doing 
others; it also prevsumes that obedience to these injunctions pro¬ 
duces dharma and disobedience adharma, liven the study of the 
Vedas has to be done in obedience to the injunction that Vedas 
must be studied, or that the teacher should instruct in the Vedas or 
that one should accept a teacher for initiating him to the holy 
thread who will teach him the Vedas in detail. All interpreters of 
Mimamsa and Vedanta agree on the point that the study of the 
Vedas implies the understanding of the meaning by the student, 
though there are divergences of opinion as to the exact nature of 
injunction and the exact manner in which such an implication follows. 
If the Brahmacarin has to study the Vedas and understand their 
meaning from the instruction of the teacher at his house, it may 
generally be argued that there is no scope for a further discussion 
regarding the texts of the Upanisads; and if this is admitted, the whole 
of the Brahma-sutra, whose purpose is to enter into such a discussion, 
becomes meaningless. It may be argued that the Uf^anisad texts 
are pregnant with mystic lore which cannot he unravelled by a 
comprehension of the textual meaning of words. But, if this mystic 
lore cannot be unravelled by the textual meaning of the word, it is not 
reasonable to suppose that one can comprehend the deep and mystic 
truths which they profess to instruct by mere intellectual discussions. 
Idle Upanisads themselves say that one can comprehend tlie true 
meaning of the Upanisads through tapas and the grace of Uodh 

^ a-laukiko hi vedartfio na yuktyd pratipadyate tapaad 

7 .'eda-yuktyd lu prasadut pararnatmauah. 

Valiahha’s Bhd^ya on lirahma-sutra 
(Cliowkharnha t^ditioii, p. 13). 
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To this Vallabha’s reply is that, since there are diverse kinds of 
idstras oflFering diverse kinds of instructions, and since Vedic texts 
are themselves so complicated that it is not easy to understand their 
proper emphasis, an ordinary person may have legitimate doubt as 
to their proper meaning, unless there is a sdstra which itself dis¬ 
cusses these difficulties and attempts to solve them by textual com¬ 
parisons and contrasts; it cannot be denied that there is a real 
necessity for such a discussion as was undertaken by Vyasa himself 
in the Brahma-sutra^. 

According to Ramanuja the Bralirna-sutra is a continuation of 
the Mlmdrmd-sutra\ though the two works deal with different 
subjects, they have the same continuity of purpose. The study 
of the Brahma-sutra must therefore be preceded by the study of 
the Mtmdmsd-sutra. According to Bhaskara the application of the 
Mimclmsd-siitra is universal; all double-born people must study the 
Mtmdmsd and the nature of dhanua for their daily duties. The 
knowledge of Brahman is only for some; a discussion regarding the 
nature of Brahman can therefore he only for those who seek 
emancipation in the fourth stage of their lives. Even those who 
seek emancipation must perform the daily works of dharma\ the 
nature of such dharma can only be known by a study of the 
Mvndmsil, 'The encjuiry regarding Brahman must therefore be 
preceded by a study of the Mtmdmsd, It is also said by some that 
it is by a long course of meditation in the manner prescribed by 
the Dpanisads that the Brahman can be known. A knowledge of 
such meditation can only be attained by a knowledge of the due 
nature of sacrifices. It is said also in the smrtis that it is by sacrifices 
that the holv bodv of Brahman can be built {mahd-yajnais ca 
xajfiais ca brdhmixam kriyatc tanuhY\ so it is when the forty-eight 
satnskdras are performed that one becomes fit for the study or 
meditation on the nature of the Brahman. It is also said in the 
smriis that it is only after discharging the three debts—study, 
marriage, and performance of sacrifices—that one has the right to 
fix his mind on Brahman for emancipation. According to most 

' sandeha-i'orakam sastrarn huddhi-do^dt tad-udbhavah 

riruddha-sdstru-sambheddd ans^ais alsakya-mscdyah 
idsrnut sutrilrtusdretid kartd7'ydh sdrvd-mrtidydh 
ddvdthd bhrdsydtc sz drthdtt TNddhydmas cd tatluwidhah. 

Ibid, p. 20. 


Manu, 11. 28. 
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people the sacrificial duties are useful for the knowledge of 
Brahman; so it may be held that enquiry about the nature of 
Brahman must follow an enquiry about the nature of dharma^. 

But, even if the theory of the joint-performance of sacrifice and 
meditation on Brahman be admitted, it does not follow that an 
enquiry into the nature of Brahman must follow an enquiry about 
the nature of dharma. It can only mean that the nature of the 
knowledge of Brahman may be held to be associated with the nature 
of dharma, as it is properly known from the Mmdmsd-sdstra. On 
such a supposition the knowledge of the nature of the self is to be 
known from the study of the Brahma-sfdra; but since the know¬ 
ledge of the self is essential even for the performance oi sacrificial 
actions, it may well he argued that the enquiry into the nature of 
dharma must be preceded by an enquiry about the nature of the 
self from the Brahma-suira^. Nor can it be said that from such 
texts as require a person to be self-controlled {sdnto ddnto, etc.) it 
may be argued that enquiry into the nature of dharma must precede 
that about Brahman: the requirement of self-control does not 
necessarily mean that enquiry^ about the nature of dharma should 
be giv’en precedence, for a man may be self-controlled even without 
studying the Mlmdvisd. 

Nor can it be said, as Sankara does, that enquir\^ into the nature 
of Brahman must be preceded by a disinclination from earthly and 
heavenly joys, by mind-control, self-control, etc. On this point 
Bhaskara argues against the Vallabha views, and his reason for their 
rejection is that such attainments are extremely rare; even great 
sages like Durvasas and others failed to attain them. Kven without 
self-knowledge one may feel disinclined to things through sorrows, 
and one may exercise mind-control and self-control even for 
earthly ends. There is moreover no logical relation between the 
attainment of such qualities and enquiry about the nature of 
Brahman. Nor can it be argued that, if enquir>^ into the nature of 
Brahman is preceded by an enquiry into the Mimdmsd, we can 
attain all these qualities. Moreover, an enquiry about the nature of 
Brahman can only come through a conviction of the importance of 


‘ Purusottarna’s commentary on VallahhAcarva’s Anuhhasyu, p}), 25 -6, 

“ punani 'i^edcinta-iuarena tad avaj^antavyam nfnid-hahiir atma-a-^^arupe 
vipratipanna-vaidikdtuwi 7 eda~ 7 ulkyair eva tan mrdsasydt asyakaiixjt jndte iayoh 
sva-riipe karmajii sukhena pravrtti-darsanam. Ibid. p. 27. 
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the knowledge alone, and for the comprehension of such importance 
the enquiry about Brahman is necessary: there is thus an argument 
in a circle. If it is held that, when knowledge of the Vedantic texts 
is properly acquired by listening to instruction on the Vedas, one 
may then turn to an enquiry into the nature of Brahman, that also 
is objectionable; for, if the meaning of the Vedantic texts has been 
properly comprehended, there is no further need for an enquiry 
about the nature of Brahman. If it is held that the knowledge of 
Brahman can come only through the scriptural testimony of such 
texts as ‘‘that art thou’’ or “thou art the truth,” that too is ob¬ 
jectionable: for no realization of the nature of Brahman can come 
by scriptural testimony to an ignorant person who may interpret 
it as referring to an identity of the self and the body. If by the 
scriptural texts it is possible to have a direct realization of Brahman, 
it is unnecessary to enjoin the duty of reflection and mediation. 
It is therefore wrong to suppose that an enquiry into the nature of 
Brahman must be preceded either by dharmavicdra or by the 
attainment of such extremely rare qualities as have been referred 
to by Sankara. Again, it is said in the scriptures that those who 
have realized the true meaning of the \'edanta should renounce the 
world; so renunciation must take place after the Vedantic texts 
have been well comprehended and not before. Again, without an 
enquiry into the nature of Brahman one cannot know that Brahman 
is the highest object of attainment; without a knowledge of the 
latter one would not have the desired and other attainments of the 
mind and so be led to a discussion about Brahman. Again, if a 
person with the desired attainments listens to the Vedantic texts, 
he would immediately attain emancipation and there would be no 
one to instruct him. 

ddie enquiry about the nature of Brahman does not require any 
preceding condition; anyone ot the double-born caste is entitled 
to do it. d’he Mimainsakas say that ail the \'edantic texts insisting 
upon the knowledge of Brahman should be interpreted as injunc¬ 
tions by whose perlormance dhanna is produced. But this in¬ 
terpretation is wrong; though any kind of prescribed meditation 
(updsafid) may produce dhuiiria^ Brahman itself is not of the nature 
of dharma. All dharmas are of the nature of actions {dharmasya ca 
kriyd'rupotvdt) \ but Brahman cannot be produced, and is therefore 
not of the nature of action. The seeming injunction lor meditation 
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on Brahman is intended to show the greatness of Brahma-know¬ 
ledge; such meditations are merely mental operations akin to know¬ 
ledge and are not any kind of action. This Brahma-knowledge is 
also helpful for the proper discharge of one's duties; for this reason 
people like Janaka had it and so were able to discharge their duties 
in the proper manner. It is wrong to suppose that those who do 
not have the illusory notion of the self as the body are incapable of 
performing karma; for the Gtia says that the true philosopher 
knows that he does not work and yet is always associated with 
work; he abnegates all his karmas in Brahman and acts without any 
attachment, just as a lotus leaf never gets w'et by w'ater. The con¬ 
clusion is therefore that only he who knows Brahman can by his 
work produce the desired results; so those who are engaged in dis¬ 
cussing the nature of dharrna should also discuss the nature of 
Brahman. The man who knows Brahman and works has no desire 
for the fruits of his karma^ for he has resigned all his works to 
Brahman. It is therefore wTong to say that only those who are 
desirous of the fruits of karma are eligible for their performance; 
the highest and the most desired end of karma is the abnegation of 
its fruitsh It is the intention of Vallahha that both the Purva- 
rnimdmsd and the Uttara-mimdtnsd (or the Brahma-suira) are but 
two different ways of propounding the nature of Brahman; the two 
together form one science. This in a way is the view' of all the 
Vedantic interpreters except Saiikara, though they differ in certain 
details of mode of approach-. I'hus according to Ramanuja the tw^o 
Mimdmsds form one science and the performance of sacrifices can 
be done conjointly with continual remembering of Brahman, w^hich 
(with him) is devotion, meditation and realization of Brahman. 
According to Bhaskara, though the subject of the Purva-jnimdmsd 
is different from that of the IJttara-mimdrmd, yet they have one end 
in view and form one science, and the ultimate purport of them 
both is the realization of the nature of Brahman. According to 
Bhiksu the purpose of the Brahma-sutra is to reconcile the ap¬ 
parently contradictory portions of the Vedantic texts w’hich have 

^ phala-kdrnddy-anupayo^dt anenaiva tal-samarpandt nityahuld apy artha- 
jndnasya na phala-prepsur adhikdrl. Puru^ottanm’s conuru-ntary on VallahhJl- 
capy'a’s Anubhdsyn, p. 43. 

2 prakdra-hhedendpi kdnda-dvayasydpi hrahma-pratipddakatayaikatHlkyati^a- 
samarthanan mlmdmsd-dvayasyaika-sdstrasya silcatiena I'rttikdra-tirodhato'pi 
bodhitah. Ibid. p. 46. 
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not been taken by Purva-mmdmsd, The purpose of the Brahma- 
sutra is the same as that of the Purva-mimdmsdy because enquiry 
into the nature of the Brahman is also due to the injunction that 
Brahman should be known, and the highest dharma is produced 
thereby. The LJttara-minidmsd is a supplement of the Piirva- 
mtrndtnsd. According to Madhva it is those who have devotion who 
are eligible for enquiry into the nature of Brahman. 

Vallabha combines the second and the third sutra of Adhydya i, 
Pdda 1, of the Brahma-sutra and reads them zs Jarunddyasya yatahy 
sdstrayonitvdt. The commentator says that this is the proper order, 
because all topics {adhtkaranas) show the objections, conclusions 
and the reasons; the reasons would be missing if the third sutra 
(sdstrayonitvdt) were not included in the second, forming one adhi- 
karana. Brahman is the cause of the appearance and disappearance 
of the world, and this can be known only on the evidence of 
the scriptures. Brahman is thus the final and the ultimate agent; 
but, though production and maintenance, derangement and destruc¬ 
tion are all possible through the agency of Brahman, yet they are 
not associated with Him as His qualities. The sutra may also be 
supposed to mean that that is Brahman from which the first 
(i.c., dkdsa) has been producedb 

The view of Sankara that Brahman is the producer of the Vedas 
and that by virtue of this He must be regarded as omniscient is 
rejected to-day by Purusottaina. To say the Vedas had been pro¬ 
duced by God by His deliberate desire would be to accept the views 
of the Nyaya and X^disesikas; the eternity of the Vedas must then 
be given up. If the X’edas had come out of Brahman like the breath 
of a man, then, since all breathing is involuntary, the production 
of the X'edas would not show the omniscience of God [nihsvd- 
sdtmaka-vvd()pdddrtatve?ia ahuddhi-purvaka-nihsvdsopdddna-puru- 
sadistdnta-sandthcna pratisadhanena apastam)'^, Pvloreover, if 
Brahman had produced the Vedas in the same order in which they 
existed in the previous kalpOy He must in doing so have submitted 
Himself to some necessity or law, and therefore was not inde- 
pendent'h Again, the view of Sankara that the Brahman associated 

^ jfatwta (idydsvd dkdsdsya yafiih. Afitihlidsyd^ p. 6i. 

“ Commentary on Attubfidsya, p. 64. 

* tddrsdnupiini-rdfdTidyci asvatdJJtryc rdji\ifuimrcdddka-rajd-dritdVdddnu- 
pUrtfl-'rucdtid-fHdtrefich (d'd-sdr'i ajiifisiddhyd vydkhycyd-^tatiihd-vif odhde cd. Ibid, 

p. 64. 
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with ajndna is to be regarded as the omniscient I^vara can be 
accepted on his authority alone. 

It is no doubt true that the nature of Brahman is shown 
principally in the Upanisads, and from that point of view the word 
sdstra-yoni, “he who is known by the Upanisads,” may well be 
applied to Brahman; yet there may be a legitimate objection that 
other parts of the Vedas have no relevant connection with Brahman. 
The reply is that it is by actions in accordance with other parts of 
the Vedas that the mind may be purified, and thus God may be 
induced to exercise His grace for a revelation of His nature. So in 
a remote manner other parts of the Vedas may be connected with 
the Vedas. So the knowledge of the Vedanta helps the due per¬ 
formance of the scriptural injunctions of other parts of the Vedas. 
The kamia-kdtida and the jfulna-kanda are virtually comple¬ 
mentary to each other and both have a utility for self-knowledge, 
though the importance of the Upanisads must be superior. 

We know already that Ramanuja repudiated the idea of in¬ 
ferring the existence of God as omniscient and omnipotent from 
the production of the world, and established the thesis that (jod 
cannot be known through any means of proof, such as perception, 
inference and the like, but only through the testimony of the 
scriptural texts. 

The tendency of the Nyaya system has been to prove the 
existence of God by inference; thus Udayana gives nine arguments 
in favour of the existence of God. The first of these is that the word, 
being of the nature of effect, must have some cause which has 
produced it (kdrydmimdna). The second is that there must be some 
one who in the beginning of the creation set the atoms in motion 
for the formation of molecules {dyojandnumdna). The third is that 
the earth could not have remained hanging in space if it were not 
held by God {dhrtyanumdna). The fourth is that the destruction of 
the world also requires an agent and that must be God (vind- 
sdniimdna). Iffie fifth is that meanings ascribed to words must have 
been due to the will of God {paddnmndna). The sixth is that merit 
and demerit, as can be known from the prescription of the Vedas, 
must presume an original acquaintance of the person who com¬ 
posed the Vedas [pratyanunidna). The seventh is that the scriptures 
testify to the existence of God. The eighth [vdkydnumdna) is the 
same as the seventh. The ninth is as follows: the accretion of the 
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mass of atoms depends upon their number, as they are partless; 
the numerical conception is dependent upon relative mental com¬ 
parison on the part of the perceiver; at the time of creation there 
must have been some one by whose numerical conception the 
accretion of mass is possible. This is the ninth anumdna {samkhyd- 
numdna). Though God is regarded as the cause of the world, yet He 
need not have a body; for cause as producer does not necessarily 
involve the possession of a body; there are others, however, who 
think that God produces special bodies, the avatdra of Rama, 
Krsna, etc., by which He acts in special ways. 

Vijhana-bhiksu, however, thinks that the Sarnkhya categories of 
huddhi, etc., being products, presume the existence of their previous 
causes, about which there must be some intuitive knowledge, and 
w'hose purpose is served by it; such a person is Isvara. The pro¬ 
cedure consists in inferring first an original cause (the prakrti) of 
the categories, and God is He who has direct knowledge of the 
prakrti by virtue of which He modifies it to produce the categories, 
and thus employs it for His own purpose. 

There are some who hold that even in the Upanisadic texts 
there are instances of inferring the nature of Brahman, and though 
Badarayana does not indulge in any inferences himself, he deals 
with such texts as form their basis. The point of view of the 
syllogists has been that the inferences are valid inasmuch as they 
are in consonance with the Upanisad texts. But \allabha agrees 
with Ramanuja and Bhaskara that no inference is possible about 
the existence of (k)d, and that His nature can only be known 
through the testimony of the Upanisadic texts^. 

The nature of Brahman. 

Brahman is both the material and instrumental cause of the 
world. There is no diversity of opinion regarding the Brahman as 
the instrumental (tiimitia) cause of the w orld, but there is diflFerence 
of opinion whether Brahman is its creator or whether He is its 
material cause, since the Vedanta does not admit the relation of 
samavdva, the view that Brahman is the inherent {sa 7 navdyi) cause 
of the world. 'The objection against Brahman being the samavdyi 

1 I’he cominciuator Puru^ottama olfers a criticism of the theistic arguments 
after the manner of Ramanuja. Commentary on AntMa^ya, pp. 74 «. 
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kdrana is further enhanced by the supposition that, if He were so 
He must be liable to change {samavdyitve vikrtatvasydpaiteh), 
Vallabha holds that the sutra ''tat tu samanvaydV' establishes the 
view that Brahman is the inherent cause {sajnavdyikdrana), because 
it exists everywhere in His tripartite nature, as being, thought and 
bliss. The world as such (the prapanca) consists of names, forms 
and actions, and Brahman is the cause of them all, as He exists 
ever)^where in His tripartite forms. The Samkhyists hold that it is 
the sattva, rajas and tamas which pervade all things, and all things 
manifest these qualities; a cause must be of the nature of the effects, 
since all effects are of the nature of sattva, rajas and tanias. So the 
reply is that there is a more serious objection, because the prakrti 
(consisting of sattva, rajas and tamas) is itself a part ol Brahman 
{prakrter api svarnate ladamsatvdtf. But yet the Saipkhya method 
of approach cannot be accepted. The pleasure of prakrti is of the 
nature of ignorance, and is limited by time and space; things are 
pleasant to some and unpleasant to others; they are pleasant at 
one time and not pleasant at another; they are pleasant in some 
places and unpleasant in other places. But the bliss of Brahman is 
unlimited by conditions; the relation of bliss and the self as 
associated with knowledge is thus different from the pleasure of 
prakrti {dtmanatidajndnena prdkrtikapriyatrddau hadhadarsanat) 
The Brahman therefore pervades the w'orld in His own true nature 
as knowledge and bliss. It is by His will that He manifests Himself 

as many and also manifests His three characters.-thought, being 

and bliss—in different proportions in the material world of 
antarydmins. This pervasion of Brahman as many and all is to be 
distinguished from the Sahkarite exposition of it. According to 
Sankara and his followers the phenomenal world of objects has 
the Brahman as its basis of reality; the concrete appearances are 
only impositions on this unchanging reality. According to this 
view the concrete appearances cannot be regarded as the effects of 
Brahman, or, in other words, Brahman cannot he regarded as the 
upddaiia or the material cause of the stuff of the concrete objects. 
We know^ that among the Sahkarites also there are diverse opinions 
regarding the material cause of the world. Thus the author of the 
Padartha-nirnaya thinks that Brahman and mdyd are jointly the 

^ Vallabha’s Anuhhdsya^ p. 85. 

^ Puru?ottama*s commentary, p. 86, 
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cause of the world, Brahman being the unchanging cause and mdyd 
being the transforming cause. Sarvajhatmamuni, the author of the 
Satnksepa-sdriraka, thinks that Brahman is the material cause 
through the instrumentality of mdyd. Vacaspati Misra thinks that 
the mdyd resting in jwa as associated with Brahman jointly pro¬ 
duces the world; mdyd here is regarded as the accessory cause 
{sahakdn). The author of the Siddhdnta-muktdvali thinks that the 
mdyd-sakti is the real material cause and not the Brahman; 
Brahman is beyond cause and effect^. 

Vallabha, however, disagrees with this view for the reason 
that according to this the causality of Brahman is only indirect, 
and as regards the appearances which are illusor}^ impositions 
according to Sankara no cause is really ascribed; he therefore holds 
that Brahman by His own will has manifested Himself with pre¬ 
ponderance of the elements of being, consciousness, and bliss in 
His three forms as matter, soul and the Brahman. Brahman is 
therefore regarded as the samavdyikdrana of the world 

Bhaskara also holds that Brahman is at once one with the w^orld 
and different from it, just as the sea is in one sense one with the 
waves and in another sense different from them. The suggestion 
that a thing cannot be its opposite is meaningless, because it is so 
experienced All things as objects may be regarded as one, but this 
does not preclude their specific characters and existence; in reality 
there is no opposition or contradiction, like heat and cold or as 
between lire and sparks, between Brahman and the world, for the 
world has sprung out of Him, is maintained in Him and is merged 
in Him. In the case of ordinary contradiction this is not the case; 
when the jug is produced out of the earth, though the earth and the 
jug may seem to he different, yet the jug has no existence without 
the earth -the former is being maintained by the latter. So, as 
effect, the world is many; as cause, it is one with Brahman^. 

Vallabha’s point of view is very close to that of Bhaskara, 
though not identical; he holds that it is the same Brahman who is 
present in all His fullness in all objects of the world and in the 
selves. He only manifested some qualities in their preponderating 

^ Sec Sidiihfwtalesa (ed. Lazaras, iSgo), pp. 12-13. 
amiropitana^anUika-rupena anuzrttir cza samm'dyii iti idam ez'ct ca tadd- 
trnyat?!. I’uru^otUima’s commentar> on Amihhdsya, p. qo. 

=* kdryarupena julridivavi, abhedah kdrondtmand handtmand yathd'bhedah 
kuridalddydttnond bbeda/i. Bhdskara-bhdsyu^ p. 18. 
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manner in the diflFerent forms; multiplicity therefore does not 
involve any change. It is for this reason that he prefers the term 
samavdyikdrana to updddinakdrana\ according to him the concept 
of samavdyikdrana consists in universal and unconditional per¬ 
vasion. The concept of updddna involves a concept of change, 
though the effects caused by the change are maintained by the 
updddna (or the material cause) and though it ultimately merges 
into it^. So far as the Brahman may be regarded as being one with 
all the multiplicity, Vallabha is in agreement with Bhaskara. 

Vallabha again denies the relation of samavdya^ like other 
Vedantic thinkers, though he regards Brahman as the samavdyi- 
kdraria of the world. Ilis refutation of samavdya follows the 
same line as that of the other Vedantic interpreters, Saiikara and 
Ramanuja, and need not be repeated here. Samavdya, according to 
Vallabha, is not a relation of inherence such as is admitted by the 
Nyaya writers; with him it means identity [taddtmya). According 
to the Nyaiyayikas samavdya is the relation of inherence which 
exists between cause and effect, between qualities and substance, 
between iiniversals and substance; but V^allabha says that there is 
no separate relation of inherence here to combine these pairs; it is 
the substance itself that appears in action, qualities and as cause and 
effect. It is thus merely a manifestation of identity in varying forms 
that gives us the notion of diversity in contraries; in reality there is 
no difference between the varying forms which are supposed to be 
associated together by a relation of inherence'^. 

Purusottama, in his Prasthdna-ratndhara, says that mdyd is a 
power of Brahman, and is thus identical with Him {mdydyd api 
bhagavac-chakiiivena saktimad-abhinnaivat )'^; mdyd and avidya are 
the same. It is by this mdyd that God manifests Himself as many. 
This manifestation is neither an error nor a confusion; it is a real 
manifestation of God in diverse forms without implying the notion 
of change or transformation. The world is thus real, being a real 
manifestation of God. Brahman Himself, being of the nature of 

’ nam' atropadana-padam parityajya samavayi-padena kiito lyaDafidra iti ced 
ucyate, lake upaddna-padena kartr-kriyayd vydptasya paricchinnasyaivdbhidhdna- 
darsandt prakrtir hy asyupdddtiam iti. Puru^ottaina’s comincnlary, p. ii8. 

^ nanu diisite samavdye ayuta-siddhayoh kah sambandho'd^lkartavyah iti cet 
tdddtmyam era iti briimah. katham iti cet ittham pratyaksdd yad-dravyam 
yad-dravya~mniavetam tad taddtmakamiti lydpteh... kdrana-kdryu-tdddtmyam 
dravyayor nirvhddam. Ibid. p. 627. 

^ Prasthdna-ratndkara, p. 159. 
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sat^ cit and ananda, can manifest Himself in His partial aspects in 
the world without the help of any instrument. It is possible to 
conceive Brahman in His aspects or characters as knowledge, bliss, 
activity, time, will, mdya, and prakrti. The kdla represents the 
kriyd-sakti or power of action. 'Fhe determination of the creation 
or dissolution through time {kdla) means the limitation of His 
power of action; determined by this power of action His other parts 
act consonantly with it. By His will He conceives His selves as 
different from Him and through different forms thus conceived He 
manifests Himself; in this way the diverse characters of Brahman 
manifesting Himself in diverse forms manifest Himself also as 
differing in diverse ways. Thus, though He is identical with know¬ 
ledge and bliss, I le appears as the possessor of these. The power of 
God consists in manifesting His nature as pure being, as action and 
as producing confusion in His nature as pure intelligence. This con¬ 
fusion, manifesting itself as experiential ignorance (which shows 
itself as egotism), is a part of the mdyd which creates the world, and 
which is instrument of God as pure bliss in His manifestation as 
the world. I'his 77 idyd thus appears as a secondar}^ cause beyond the 
original cause, and may sometimes modify it and thereby act as a 
cause of God’s will. It must, however, be understood that wayJthus 
conceived cannot be regarded as the original cause; it serves in the 
first instance to give full play to the original desire of God to be¬ 
come many; in the second place it serves to create the diversity of 
the grades of existence as superior and inferior. It is in relation to 
such manifestation of (iod’s knowledge and action that God may 
be regarded as the possessor of knowledge and action. The aspect 
of jndyd as creating confusion is regarded as avidyd. This confused 
apperception is also of the nature of understanding such as we 
possess it; through this confused understanding there comes a 
desire for association w ith the nature of bliss conceived as having a 
separate existence and through it come the various efforts consti¬ 
tuting the life in the living. It is by virtue of this living that the 
individual is called jiva. The nature as being when posited or a 
product of the action appears as inanimate objects, and is later on 
associated again wdth action and goes to manifest itself as the bodies 
of the living. So from His twofold will there spring forth from His 
nature as pure being the material prdnas, w hich serve as elements of 
bondage for the jJvas and are but manifestations of His nature as 
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being: there also spring forth from His nature as pure intelligence 
th^jivas which are the subject of bondage; and there spring forth like 
sparks from His nature as pure bliss the antarydmins which control 
the, jivasS^, So among theyf^:;^^ who are bound there may be some 
with whom God may be pleased and to whom He may grant the 
complete power of knowledge; the confusing mdyci leaves its hold 
upon such persons; they thus remain in a free state in their nature 
as pure intelligence, but they have not the power to control the 
affairs of the Universe. 

Brahman may be described in another way from the essential 
point of view {svarupa) and the causal point of view {kdrana). 
From the essential point of view God may be viewed in three 
aspects, as action, knowledge, and knowledge and action. The 
causes prescribed in the sacrificial sphere of the W^das represent 
His nature in the second aspect. The third aspect is represented in 
the course of hhakti in which God is represented as the possessor 
of knowledge, action and bliss. In the aspect as cause we have the 
concept of the antarydmuis, which, though they are in reality of the 
essential nature of Brahman, are regarded as helping the jj7)as in 
their works by presiding over them^; the antarydinins are thus as 
infinite in number as the jivas. But apart from these antarvdmins. 
God is also regarded as one antarydmhi and has been so described 
in the Antarydmi-hrahman, 

The Categories. 

Time is also regarded as a form of God. Activity and nature 
{karma-svabhdvam) are involved in the concept of time or kdla. 
Time in its inner essence consists of being, intelligence, and bliss, 
though in its phenomenal appearance it is manifest only with a 
slight tinge of being'^ It is supra-sensible and can be inferred only 
from the nature of effects [kdrydnumeya). It may also l)e defined 

^ evam ca nbhdhhydm icchdbhydtu sac-cid-diiandarupehhyo yathd-vutliam 
prdnadya jadds cui-amsa-jwa-handhana-parikara-bhfttdh mdaynsdh jivdi cidamsd 
bandhaniyd dmmddmsds ian-niydynakd antar-yarnmas ca visphulinga-nydyena 
vyuccaraiitt. C ommentary on Anuhhd§ya, pp. 161-2. 

“ antaryaininam sva-rupa~hhUtatve'pi jlvena saha kdrye pravesdt tad- 
bheddnam dnantyepi kdranl-bkuta-vaksyamdna-tattva-sarire pravisya tat-sahdya- 
karandt kdrami-kotdv era nireso na tu sva-rupa-kotau. Ibid, pp. 164-5. 

^ etasyaiva rtlpdntaram kdla-karrna-svabhavdh kdlasyamsad)hiUau karma- 
srabhdvau faira ayitah-sac-ci-danando ryavahdre isut-sattvdmsena prakatah kala 
ill kdlasya svarupa-laksanam. Ibid, p. 165. 
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as eternally pervasive and the cause and support of all things. Time 
is the first cause that disturbs the equilibrium of the gunas. The 
sun, the moon, etc., are its adhibhautika forms, the atoms are its 
adhyatmika form, and God is its adhidaivika form. The time that 
the sun takes in passing an atom is the time-atom; being thus too 
small it cannot be any further divided. It is only by the con¬ 
glomeration of the smallest time-units that long spans of time are 
produced; for time is not one whole of an all-pervasive character of 
which the smaller units of time are parts. 

Karma or action of all descriptions is regarded as universal; 
it only manifests itself in diverse forms and specific conditions as 
specific actions of this or that individual. Since it is this universal 
karma that manifests itself as different actions of diverse men, it is 
unnecessary to admit adrsta as a separate category belonging to self, 
which remains after the destruction of a karma and gives its fruit 
after a remote time; it is also unnecessary to admit dharma and 
adharma as important categories; for they are all included in the 
concept of this universal karma, which manifests itself in diverse 
forms under diverse conditions. The application of the terms 
dharma and adharma is thus only the method of logical interest; 
it thus explains how the specific can produce svarga without the 
intermediary of adrsta, or how^ the karma of one person {putresti, 
‘"sacrifice”) can produce fruit in another, i.e., the son. Ilow 2ikarma 
should manifest itself in its fruits or with reference to the performer 
and other persons is determined by the conditions and as explained in 
the scriptures; the production of a fruit in specific forms in specific 
centres does not mean its destruction but its disappearance^. 

Svahhdva (“nature”) is admitted as a separate category. It 
also is identified with God; its function consists in the inducement 
of God’s will. It is therefore defined as that which produces change 
{parindrna-hetutvam iaUlaksanam)\ it is universal and reveals itself 
by itself before all other things. There may, however, be subtle 
changes which are not at first noticeable; but, when they become 
manifest, they presume the function of svabhdva, without which 
they could not have come about. It is from this that the twenty- 

' tal-lak$anam ca I'idhi-nisedha-prakdrena laukika-kriydhhih pradesato'- 
bhivyanjana-yogyd vydpika kriyeti.. .etenaivddrslasydpydtma-gunatvarn nirdkrtam 
veditavyam. eiamcdpurrddrstadharmddharmddipadairapidamez'ocyate. aiah 
sddhdi ariyepi phala-vyavasthopapatter na karina-ndndtvamity api. ddna-himsadau 
tu dharmadharmadi-prayogd* hhnyaiijakatvopddhind bhdktah. Ibid. pp. 168—9. 
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eight categories have evolved: they are called tattva, because they 
are of the nature of “that,” i.e., God; all tattvas are thus the 
unfolding of God. The causality involved in the manifestation of 
svabhdva is a specific causality following a definite cause, and is 
giving rise to the evolutionary series of the tattvas; in this sense 
it is different from the causality of God’s will, and is only a cause in 
the general manner. Of these categories sattva may be counted 
first. Sattva is that which, being of the nature of pleasure and 
luminosity of knowledge and non-obstructive to the manifestation 
of pleasure, behaves as the cause of attachment to pleasure and 
know ledge in individuals^ Rajas is that which, being of the nature 
of attachment, produces clinging or desire for actions in individuals. 
Tamas is that which produces in individuals a tendency to errors, 
laziness, sleep, etc. There is a difference between the Sarnkhya 
conception of these gimas and Vallabha’s characterization of them 
(which is supposed to follow the Pancardtra, Gltd and Bhdgavata). 
Thus, according to the Sarnkhya, the gimas operate by themselves; 
but this is untenable, as it would lead to the theory of natural 
necessity and atheism. Nor can rajas be defined as being of the 
nature of sorrow; for the authoritative scriptures speak of its being 
of the nature of attachment. When these cpialities are conceived as 
being produced from God, they are regarded as being of the nature 
of mdyd as the power of intelligence and bliss of God'*^. 'Fhese 
{sattva, rajas and tainas) should be regarded as identical with mdyd 
and products of truly a. Nor are these for the sake of others 

{pardrtha), as is conceived by the Sanikhya; nor are they inextricably 
mixed up w’ith another, but their co-operation is only for building 
the purusa. God thus manifests Himself as the form of the mdyd, 
just as cotton spreads itself as threads. God, as unqualified, pro¬ 
duces all His qualities by Himself; in His nature as pure being He 
produces sattva, in His nature as bliss He produces tamas, in His 
nature as intelligence He produces rajas'^, 

Purusa or dtman may be defined from three points of view^: 
it may be defined as beginningless, qualityless, the controller of 

^ sukhdridvarakatve prakdsakati'e sukhdtmakatve ca sciti sukhdsktyd jridnd- 
saktyd ca dehino dchady-asakti-jatiakam satU^am. Commentary on Afiuh/idsya, 
p. 170. 

" cte ca j^uria yada blia^>avatah sakasad era utpadyante tadd vidyd cic-chakti- 
rupd dnanda-rupd vijneyd. Ibid. p. 171. 

sad-amsat sattvam, dnanddrtisdt tamah^ cidamsat rajas. Ibid. p. 172. 
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prakrti, and apperceivable as the object of the notion of “ T*; it may 
also be defined as purely self-luminous; and, again, as that which, 
though not in reality affected by the qualities or defects of the 
universe, is yet associated with them. In the self-being of a self- 
luminous and blissful nature there is some kind of consciousness 
and bliss in the absence of all kinds of objects, as in deep dreamless 
sleep. It is thus consciousness which represents the true nature of 
the self, which, in our ordinary experience, becomes associated with 
diverse kinds of ignorance and limits itself by the objects of know¬ 
ledge. The purusa is one, though it appears as many through the 
confusing power of rnayd due to the will of God. The notion of the 
doer and the enjoyer of experiences is thus due to misconception. It 
is for this reason that emancipation is possible; for, had not the self 
been naturally free and emancipated, it would not be possible to 
liberate it by any means. It is because the self is naturally free that, 
when once it is liberated, it cannot have any further bondage. If the 
bondage were of the nature of association of external impurities, then 
even in emancipation there would be a further chance of associa¬ 
tion with impurities at any time; it is because all bondage and im¬ 
purities are due to a misconception that, when once this is broken, 
there is no further chance of any bondage h Prakrti^ however, is 
of two kinds: (a) as associated with ignorance, causing the evolu¬ 
tionary series, and (h) as abiding in God and holding all things in 
God -the Brahman. Jiva, the phenomenal individual, is regarded 
as a part of the purusa. It may be remembered that the concept of 
purusa is identical with the concept of Brahman; for this reason the 
jiva may on the one hand be regarded as a part of purusa and on 
the other as part of the Brahman, the unchangeable. The various 
kinds of experiences of x\\q jwa, though apparently due to karmUy 
are in reality due to God’s will; for whomsoever God wishes to 
raise, lie causes to do good works, and, whomsoever He wishes to 
throw down, He causes to perform bad works. Prakrti is in its 
primary sense identical with Brahman; it is a nature of Brahman by 
which He creates the world. As Brahman is on the one hand 
identical with the qualities of being, intelligence and bliss, and on 

‘ evam tasya kcvalatve siddhe iasmin kartrtvadind sagunaWapratyayah sa 
srsty-anukula-hhagtwiid-icchayd prakrty-udy-a^'n^eka-krtuh .. .ata era ca inukti- 
yofiyatvtirn. ajiyathu bandkasya svablulvikatvapattau mok^a-sdstra-ZHuyarthyd- 
patteh svdhhdvikasya ndsdy()i;dt pravrtti-vidhau tu (itm^thdna-laksandprdmdnyd- 
pattes ca...so*yam na iid?td, kiniv-eka eva sarvatra. Ibid. pp. 175-6. 
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the other hand regarded as associated with them, so also the prakrti 
may be regarded as the identity of the gunas and also as their 
possessor. This is the distinction of Vallabha’s conception of 
prakrti from the Samkhya view of it. The other categories of mahaty 
etc., are also supposed to evolve from the prakrti more or less in the 
Samkhya fashion: manaSy however, is not regarded as an indriya- 


The Pramanas. 

Purusottama says that knowledge (jficlna) is of many kinds. Of 
these, eternal knowledge (nifya-jmlna) is of four kinds: the essential 
nature of God, in which He is one with all beings and the very 
essence of emancipation (moksa); the manifestation of His great 
and noble qualities; His manifestation as the Vedas in the beginning 
of the creation; His manifestation as verbal knowledge in all know- 
able forms of the deity. His form as verbal knowledge manifests 
itself in the individuals; it is for this reason that there can be no 
knowledge without the association of words—even in the case of 
the dumb, who have no speech, there are gestures which take the 
place of language .'Phis is the fifth kind of knowledge. 'Phen there are 
one kind of sense-knowledge and four kinds of mental knowledge. 
Of mental knowledge, that which is produced by rnanas is called 
doubt {samkiya) ; the function of rnanas is synthesis {sarnkalpa) and 
analysis (vikalpa), Phe function of hiiddhi is to produce knowledge 
as decision, superseding doubt, which is of an oscillatory nature. 
The knowledge of dreams is from ahamkdra (egoism) as associated 
with knowledge. Citta perceives the self in the state of deep dream¬ 
less sleep. There is thus the fourfold knowledge of the antah- 
karana; this and sense-knowledge and the previous five kinds of 
knowledge form the ten kinds of knowledge. From another point 
of view will (kdma)^ conceiving {samkalpa)^ doubt {vieikitsa)^ faith 
{sraddhd)y absence of faith {asraddha), patience {dhrti), absence of 
patience {adhrti)^ shame (An), understanding {dhl)y fear (AAf), are all 
rnanas. Pleasure and pain also belong to it, because they are not 
associated with the senses. Knowledge does not stay only for three 
moments, but stays on until it is superseded by other objects of 
knowledge, and even then it remains as impression or samskdra. 
This is proved by the fact that rnanas can discover it in memory 
when it directs its attention towards it; it is because the rnanas is 
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busy with other objects and it ceases to be discovered. Memory 
can be strengthened by proper exercise, and things can be forgotten 
or wrongly remembered through diverse kinds of defects; in these 
cases also knowledge is not destroyed, but only remains hidden 
through the effect of mdyd. 

The knowledge that is associated with the pramdnas is the 
sdttvika knowledge; the sattva is associated with pramd (or right 
knowledge), and when it disappears there is error. Pramd is defined 
as uncontradicted knowledge or knowledge that is not liable to 
contradiction ^ The increase of the sattva by which knowledge is 
produced may be due to various causes, e.g., scriptures, objects, 
people, country, time, birth, karma, meditation, mantras, purifica¬ 
tions, saniskdras. The knowledge which is primarily predominant 
in sattva is the notion that one universal essence is present every¬ 
where; this knowledge alone is absolutely valid. The knowledge 
which is associated with rajas is not absolutely valid; it is that 
w^hich we find in all our ordinary or perceptual scientific know¬ 
ledge, which is liable to errors and correction. This rajas knowledge 
at the time of its first manifestation is indeterminate in its nature, 
conveying to us only the being of things. At this stage, however, 
we have the first application of the senses to the objects which 
rouse the sattva quality, and there is no association with rajas', 
as such this indeterminable knowledge, though it forms the be¬ 
ginning of rajas knowledge, may be regarded as sdttvika. Later on, 
wdien the manas functions with the senses, we have the samkalpa 
knowledge, and regard it as rajas. The pure sensory knowledge or 
sensation is not regarded as inherent in the senses. The sense- 
operation in the first instance rouses the sattva, and therefore the 
knowledge produced by the application of the senses in the first 
instance does not convey with it any of the special qualities of the 
senses, visual, auditory and the like, but merely the being, which is 
not the specific quality of any sense, but only a revelation of the 
nature of sattva; such knowledge, though roused by the senses, 
docs not belong to them. It is by the function of the vikalpa of the 
manas that this knowledge as pure being assumes distinct forms 
in association with sense-characteristics. The application of this 
function is too rapid to be easily apprehended by us, and for this 

^ a-‘bddhita-jminatvam hddha-yogya-zyatiriktatz'aTn vd tal-laksanam, 

Prasthdnaratndkara, p. 6. 
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reason we often fail to detect the prior existence of the nirvikalpa 
knowledge. 

In the case of determinate knowledge, whether it be simple as 
of a jug, or complex as of a jug on the ground, we have the same 
procedure of having first through the senses the indeterminate per¬ 
ception of the being, which by a later influence of rajas becomes 
associated with names and forms; it is the being given by the 
senses, which appears in names and forms through the influence of 
the antahkarana as moved by the rajas in association with the senses. 
The principle followed in perception is analogous to the cosmic 
appearance of Brahman as manifold, in which the pure Brahman by 
His will and thought shows Himself as the many, though He re¬ 
mains one in Himself all the time; in the case of perception the 
senses by their first application cause an influx of sattva, resulting 
in the apperception of pure being, which later on becomes associated 
with diverse names and forms through the rajas element of the 
antahkarana operating with the senses. The determinate knowledge 
is of two kinds: vihsta-huddhi?indsamuhdlambanaAni(hihi ; the former 
means associated knowledge (“a man with a stick”), and the latter 
means knowledge as conglomeration of entities (“a stick and a 
book”). The knowledge of simple objects (such as a jug) is regarded 
as an associated knowledge. All these varied types of determinate 
cognitions are in reality of one type, because they all consist of the 
simple process of a revelation of being by the senses and an attribu¬ 
tion of names and forms by the antahkarana. 

From another point of view the determinate knowledge can 
be of five kinds: (i) samsaya (doubt), (ii) viparyasa (error), 
(iii) niscaya (right knowledge), (iv) snirli (memory), (v) svapna 
(dream). 

Doubt is defined as the apprehension of two or more opposite 
attributes or characters in the same object {ckasmin dharmini 
viruddha-nana-koty-avagahi jhdnam sarnsayam). Error is defined 
as the apprehension of external objects other than those with which 
the senses are in contact. Niscaya means right apprehension of 
objects; such an apprehension must be distinguished from memory, 
because apprehension {amihhava) always means the intuition of an 
object, while memory is purely internal though produced by a 
previous apprehension. Such a right knowledge can be perception, 
inference, verbal knowledge, and analogy [uparniti, which arises 
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through the senses associated with a knowledge of similarity: 
sddrfyddi-sahakrtendriydrtha-samsargajanya). 

This right knowledge can be of two kinds: perception 
{pratyaksa) and that which is not perception {paroksa). Perception 
arises from a real contact of the sense and its objects (indriyartha- 
sat-samprayoga-janyam jndnamy. Memory (smrti) is defined as 
knowledge which is produced neither by sleep nor by external 
objects, but by past impressions, which consist of the subtle 
existence of previous apprehensions. Dream-experiences are 
special creations, and should therefore be distinguished from the 
world of things of ordinary experience; they are out of and through 
mdyd by God. This is indeed diflFerent from the view of Madhva; 
for according to him the dream-appearances are without any stuff 
and should not be regarded as creations; they are mere illusions 
produced by thought. The dream-appearances being creations 
according to Vallabha, their knowledge is also to be regarded as 
real. Dreamless sleep is a special class of dream-experience in 
which the self manifests itself (tatra dtma-sphuranamtii svata eva). 
Reflection (as synthesis or analysis, or by the methods of agreement 
and difference, or as mental doubt, or meditation) is included 
within memory^ Shame, fear (hri, hhl), etc., are the functions of 
egoism and not cognitive states. Recognition is regarded as right 
knowledge (niscaya). In the case of firm knowledge growing out 
of habit the impressions of past knowledge act as a determinant 
(sahakdn), and in the case of recognition memory’^ acts as a de- 
terminant^. Recognition is thus regarded as due to memory rather 
than past impressions. The reason for this preference is that, even 
though there may be an operation of past impressions, the function 
of memory is a direct aid to it. Recognition is distinguished from 
memory in this, that, while the latter is produced directly from past 
impressions, the former is produced in association with the present 
perception, directly through the operation of memory, and in¬ 
directly through the operation of past impressions. 


^ Prasfhdnarfittidkara, p. 20. 

® ahhydsa-janye drdha-pratlti-rupe jiidne yathd purvdnuhhava-saniskdrah 
sahakdrl tathd pratyabhijndydm smrtih sahakdrirfl, visesanatavacchedaka-prakdraka- 
nikaydrtham tasyd avaiyam apeksandt. ato yathanus'rdhakdntara-prauek'pi 
yathdrthdnuhhavatvdfuipdydd nhhydsajndnatn yiiscaya-rupam tathd s?rirtyd 
visayena ca purva-sthita-jndnasyoddJpandt pratyahhijfid'pi iti jneyam. Ibid. 
P- 25 - 
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The distinction between right knowledge and error consists in 
the fact that the latter contains somewhat more than the former; 
thus, in the case of conch-shell-silver, right knowledge consists in 
the perception of conch-shell, but false knowledge consists in the 
further attribution of silver to it; this additional element constitutes 
error^. There may be cases which are partly correct and partly false 
and in these knowledge may be called right or false according as 
there is or is not a preponderance of right knowledge. Upon this 
criterion of Purusottama painting, art creations and impersonations 
in dramatic perceptions have a preponderance of right knowledge, 
as they produce through imitation such pleasures as would have 
been produced by the actual objects which they have imitated. 

Purusottama makes a distinction between karana (the instru¬ 
mental) and karana (the cause). Karana is a unique agent, 
associated with a dynamic agent with reference to the effects that 
are to be produced {vydpdravad asddhdranarn); kdrana is that seat 
of power which may produce appearance and disappearance of 
forms {dvirbhdva-saktyddhdraivani kdranatvam). That which pro¬ 
duces particular forms, or works for the disappearance of certain 
forms, is regarded as corresponding causes; hence the power which 
can make the effects of a material cause manifest for our operation 
is regarded as the dvirbhdva-kdrana of that effect. Avirhhdva, 
“manifestation of appearances,’^ is that aspect of things by which 
or in terms of which they may be experienced or may be operated 
upon, and its negation is “disappearance” {tirobhava)-. These 
powers of manifestation and disappearance belong primarily to 
God, and secondarily to objects with which lie has associated them 
in specific ways. The Naiyayika definition of cause as invariable 
unconditional antecedent of the effect is regarded as invalid, inas¬ 
much as it involves a mutual dependence. Invariable antecedence 
to an effect involves the notion of causality and the notion of 
causality involves invariable antecedence; so unconditionality in¬ 
volves the notion of causality and causality involves unconditionality . 

Cause is of two kinds: identity {idddtmya, also called samavdyi), 
and instrument. This identity however involves the notion of 

^ bhrama-pramd-samuhdlambanaTfi /i/, eka-deia-vikrtayn ananyavad bhavatiti 
nydyena bhramddhikye viparydsa eva. prarnadhikye ca niscayah. Prastbdnarat- 
ndkara, pp. 25“6. 

2 upadanasya kdryam yd vyavahdra-gocarani karoti ui sahtir dvirbhdvikd. 
dvirbhdvasca vym^ahdra-yogyatvam. lirobhdvaica tadayo^yatvatu. Ibid. p. 26. 
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identity-in-difference, in which difference appears as a mode of 
the identity which is to be regarded as the essence of causality. 
Purusottama discards the notion of substance and quality, which is 
explained on the basis of the relation of samavdyay and in which 
substance is regarded as the cause of quality; a quality is only an 
appearance simultaneous with the substance, and the latter cannot 
be regarded as the cause of the former. The concept of material 
cause [upadana-kdrana) is of two kinds: unchanging (e.g., the earth 
unchanging, in jugs, etc.), and changing (e.g., knowledge appearing 
as a function of the mind, the instrumental cause). The contact of 
parts or movement involved in the material cause is not regarded 
as a separate cause, as it is by the Naiyayika, but is regarded as a 
part of the material cause. 

The nature of concomitance that determines the nature of a 
hetu is of two kinds: anvaya and vyatireka. Anvaya means agree¬ 
ment in presence of an element such that to its sole presence (in the 
midst of many irrelevant elements or conditions present with it) the 
effect is dueh Vyatireka means the negation of that element which 
involves the negation of the effect, i.e., that element which does not 
exist if the effect is absent {kdrydtirekendnavasthdnam). The causal 
movement {vydpdra) is that which exists as a link betw^een the 
cause and the effect; thus sense-object contact has for its dynamic 
cause the movement of the senses. In the case of God’s will no 
dynamic movement is regarded necessary for the production of the 
world. 

The pratyaksa prafridnUy the means of perceptual experience, is 
defined as the sense-faculties corresponding to the different kinds 
of perception. There are thus six pramdnaSy viz., visual, tactual, 
gustatory, auditor}", olfactory and mental; as opposed to the 
monistic Vedantic view of Sankara, rnanas is regarded here as a 
sense-faculty. All faculties are regarded as being atomic in their 
nature. The visual organ can perceive colours only when there is a 
“manifested colour” {udbhuta-rfipavattva)] the atoms of ghosts are 
not visible because they have no manifested colour. So for per¬ 
ception of all sense-qualities by the corresponding senses we have 
to admit that the sense-qualities, of touch, of smell, etc., must be 
manifested in order to be perceived. 

^ Tatra sifa-sva-vyapyetara-yavat-kdrana-sattve yat-sattve avasyam yat- 
sattvam anvayah. Ibid, p. 32. 
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In agreement with the monistic Vedanta of Sankara tamas 
(darkness) is regarded here as a separate category and not as the 
mere negation of light. Negation itself is regarded as the positive 
existence of the locus in which the negation appears with specific 
reference to the appearance or disappearance of the negated object. 
Thus in the case of negation-precedent-to-production {prdg- 
abhdva) of a jug, the simple material cause which will be helpful 
to the production or the appearance of the jug is regarded as the 
negative-precedent-to-production of the jug. In the case of nega¬ 
tion of destruction (dhvamsdbfuwa) the cause is helpful to the dis¬ 
appearance of the jug, and is thus associated with the special quality 
that is regarded as the negation of destruction. 4'he concept of 
negation is thus included in the conception of the cause; negation 
is thus a specific mode of samavdyi kdrana and therefore identical 
with it. 

Regarding the manner in which visual cognitions of things are 
possible, the Samkhya and Vedanta uphold the subsistence of a 
vrtti {vrtti means mental state). When after looking at a thing we 
shut our eyes, there is an after-image of the object, d'his after-image 
cannot belong to the object itself, because our eyes are shut; it 
must itself belong to the ahamkdra or the buddhi. It is supposed by 
the Sanikhya and the Vedanta that this vrtii goes to external objects 
near and far and thereby produces a relation between the buddhi 
and the object. It may naturally be objected that this vrtti is not a 
substance and therefore cannot travel far and wide. Idle Samkhya 
and the Vedanta reply again that, since such travelling is proved by 
the facts of perception, we have to admit it; there is no rule that only 
existing substances should be able to travel and that in the absence 
of substance there should be no travelling. The Naiyayikas, how¬ 
ever, think that certain rays emanate from the eye and go to the 
object, sense-contact is thereby produced in association with the 
manas and dtman, and the result is sense-cognition; they therefore 
do not admit the existence of a separate vrtti, Purusottama, 
however, admits the vrttiy but not in the same w ay as the Vedantists 
and the Sarnkhya; according to him this vrtti is a state of the buddhi 
which has been roused through the category of time and has mani¬ 
fested a preponderance of sattva quality. Time is hereby admitted 
as a category existing in the buddhi and not in the senses as it is in 
the Vedanta of Sankara (explained by Dharmaraja-dhvarindra in 
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the Veddnta-paribhdsd). According to him time does not possess 
any colour, but can yet be perceived by the visual organs. But 
according to Purusottama time is a determinant of the buddhi and 
is the agent responsible, along with other accessories, for mental 
illumination; he says further that rays from the object penetrate 
the eye-ball and produce there certain impressions which remain 
even w'hen the rays are cut off by the shutting of the eye. These 
retinal impressions are accessory to the production of illumination 
in the buddhi as the manifestation of sattva-guna^. Vrtti is thus a 
condition of buddhi. 

In the illusory perception of conch-shell-silver it is supposed 
that by the power of rajas the impressions of silver experienced 
before are projected on to the object of perception, and by tamas 
the nature of conch-shell as such is obscured; in this manner a 
conch-shell is perceived as silver. 

The indeterminate knowledge arises at that stage in which the 
buddhi functions at the first moment of sense-operation; and it 
becomes determinate when in association with the sense-faculty 
there is modification in the buddhi as vrtti. Though with the rise 
of one vrtti a previous one disappears, it still persists in the form 
of impression {samskdra ); when these samskdras are later roused by 
specific causes or conditions, we have memory. 

The intuition of God is not, however, produced by the ordinary^ 
method of perception only by God's grace, which is the seed of 
hhakti in all, can His nature be intuited; in the individual this 
grace manifests itself as devotion^. 

' ukta-sannikarui-janyam api savikalpakatfi jnanam caksusadi-bhedena 
huddhi-vrttya jauyata iti vrttir vicdryatc. tatra netra-nimilane krte hahir-dr^ta- 
padcirthasyeiui kakiddkaro netrdntarhhdsatc. sa dkdro na hdhya-i>astunah. 
diray(wi atihdya tatra tasydsakya-vacanatvdt. atah sa dntarasyaiva kasyacana 
hhaviUim arhatiti.... 

\'d huddhi-rrftih samskdrddhdtuidyartham janyata ity ucyate sd vrttir buddher 
na tattvdntararji ndpy antahkarana-parindindntaram. kuitu buddhi-tattvasya 
kdla-ksubdlia-sattvddi~giifia-krto*vasthd~risesa eva. na ca tasydvasthd-zisesatve 
nirgamdbhdvena visaydsamsargdt tad-akdrakatvatn vrtter durghatatvam iti san~ 
kyam. mdyd-gunasya rajasascancalah'ena viksepakatvena ca darpane mukhasyez a 
netra-golake pi bdhya-vi^aydkdra-samarpana-tad-dkdrasya snghatatvdt. sa evarn 
tndyika dkdro nayaua-kiranesu nctra-mudrane pratydvrtte^u golakdntar anubhuyate, 
Prasthdtiarafndkara. pp. 123-5. 

* varanatp ednugrakah. sa ca dharmantaram eva, na tu phaldditsa. yasyd- 
Hugraham icchdmltivdkydt. sa ca bhakti-blja-bfiiitah. ato bhaktyd mdm abhijdndti, 
hkaktyd tvananyayd sakyah bhaktyd*ham ekayd grdhya ity ddisu na z'irodhah. 
Ibid. p. 137. 
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Inference {anumand) as a pramdna is defined as instrument by 
which influential knowledge is attained; in other words, inference is 
the knowledge which is derived through the mediation of other 
knowledge, a process which is, of course, affected by the knowledge 
of concomitance {vydpti-jndna). Vydpti means the unconditioned 
existence of hetn in the sddhyUy i.e., where there is a hetu^ there is 
a sddhya^ and wherever there is absence of sddhya^ there is absence 
of hetu \ hetu is that by which one proceeds to carry on an inference, 
and sddhya is affirmation or denial. Following the Sdmkhya- 
pravacana-sutra Purusottama says that, when there is an uncon¬ 
ditional existence of one quality or character in another, there may 
be either a mutual or a one-sided concomitance between them; 
when the circle of the hetu coincides with the circle of the sddhya, 
we have samavydpti, and when the circle of the hetu falls within the 
circle of the sddhya, there is visania-vydpti^, 

Purusottama does not admit the kevaldnvayi form of inference; 
for in the Brahman there is the absence of the sddhya. The objection 
that such a definition will not hold good in the case of inference (where 
no negative existences are available), namely, that it is knowledge 
because it is definable, is invalid; for the Brahman is neither know- 
able nor definable. Even when an object is knowable in one form, 
it may be not knowable in another form. So even in the aforesaid 
inference negative instances are available; therefore the kevaldnvayi 
form of inference, where it is supposed that concomitance is to be 
determined only by agreement, cannot be accepted^. 

When the co-existence of the hetu with the sddhya is seen in one 
instance or in many, it rouses the part-impressions and though in 
the memory of them necessary co-existence, and, following that, the 
hetu determines the sddhya. When we sec in the kitchen the co¬ 
existence of fire and smoke, the necessary co-existence of the smoke 
with the fire is known; then later on, when smoke is seen in the hill 
and the co-existence of the smoke with the fire is remembered, the 
smoke determines the existence of the fire: this right knowledge is 
called anumiti. It is the linga that is the cause of the anumiti. Two 

^ niyata-dharma-sahitye uhhayor ekatarasya vd vydptir iti. uhhayoh sama- 
vydptikayoh krtakatvanityatvadi-rupayorehatarasya visavia-vydptikasya dhmnd- 
der niyata-dharma-sahitye a-vyahhicarita-dharma-riipe sCnnanddhikaranye vydptih, 
Prasthdnaratndkara, pp. 139-40. 

* sarvatrdpi kenacid rupena jheyatvadi-sattvepi rupdntarena tad-abhavasya 
sarvajaninatvdc ca kevaldnvayi-sadhyakdnumdnasyawdbhdvdt. Ibid. p. 141. 
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kinds of anumdna are admitted by Purusottama, viz., kevala- 
vyatirekiy vv^here positive instances are not available and the con¬ 
comitance is only through negation, and anvaya-vyatirekiy where 
the concomitance is known through the joint method of agreement 
and difference. 

Five propositions are generally admitted for convincing others 
by inference; these are pratijndy hetUy uddharanay upanayUy and 
ntgatnana. Thus “the hill is fiery’* is the pratijndy “because it is 
smoky” is the hetUy “as in the case in the kitchen” is the uddharanay 
“whatever is smoky is fiery and whatever is not so is not so” is the 
upanayay “therefore the smoke now visible is also associated with 
fire” is nigarnana. But these need not be regarded as separate 
propositions; they are parts of one synthetic proposition^. But 
Purusottama in reality prefers these three, viz., pratijhdy hetu and 
drstanta, 

Purusottama does not admit either upamdna or anupalabdhi as 
separate pramdnas. Upamdna is the pramdna by which a previous 
knowledge of similarity between two objects of w hich one is known 
enables one to know" the other when one sees it; thus a man who docs 
not knoW' a buftalo, but is told that it is similar in appearance to 
the cow, sees the buffalo in the forest and knows it to be a buffalo. 
The sight of it makes him remember that a buffalo is an animal 
w"hich is similar in appearance to the cow% and thus he knows it is 
a buffalo. Here perception as helped by memory of similarity is 
the cause of the new apprehension of the animal as a buffalo; what 
is called upamdna thus falls within perception. 

Purusottama also admits arthdpattiy or implication, as separate 
pramdnay in the manner of Parthasarathimisra. 'Phis arthdpatti is 
to be distinguished from inference. A specific case of it may be 
illustrated by the example in which one assumes the existence of 
someone outside the house when he is not found inside; the know¬ 
ledge of the absence of a living person from the house is not con¬ 
nected w ith the knowledge of the same man’s presence outside the 
house as cause and effect, and yet they are simultaneous. It is by 
the assumption of the living individual outside the house that his 
non-existence in the house can be understood; the complex notion 
of life and non-existence in the house induces the notion of his 
existence outside the house. It is the inherent contradiction that 


^ Ibid, p. 143. 
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leads us from the known fact to the unknown, and as such it is 
regarded as a separate pramdna, 

Purusottama thinks that in some cases where knowledge is due 
to the accessory influence of memory its validity is not spontaneous, 
but is to be derived only through corroborative sources, whereas 
there may be other cases where knowledge may be self-valid. 

Concept of bhakti. 

Madhva, Vallabha and Jiva Gosvami were all indebted to the 
Bhdgavata-purana, and held it in high reverence; Madhva wrote 
Bhdgavata-tdtparya, Jiva Gosvami Sat-sandarhha, and Vallabha 
wrote not only a commentary on the Bhdgavata (the Suhodhim) 
but also a commentary (Prakdsa) on his own kdrikds, the Tattvadipa, 
based on the teachings of the Bhdgavata. The Tattvadlpa consists 
of four books: the ^dstrdrthanirupana. the Sarvanirnaya of four 
chapters, Pramdna, Prameya-phala, and the Sddhand, of which 
the first contains 83 verses, the second 100 verses, the third no 
and the fourth 35. The third book, of 1837 verses, contains 
observations on the tw^elve skandhas of the Bhdgavata-purana. 
The fourth book, which dealt with bhakti, is found only in a 
fragmentary condition. This last has two commentaries on it, 
the Nihandha-tippana, by Kalyanaraja, and one by Gotthulal 
(otherwise called Balakrsna). The Prakdsa commentary' on the 
kdrikds was commented upon by Purusottama in the Avarana- 
bhanga, but the entire work has not been available to the present 
writer. According to the Tattvadipa the only sdstra is the Gitd, 
which is sung by the Lord Himself, the only God is Krsna the son 
of Devaki, the mantras are only His name and the only work is the 
service of God, the Vedas, the words of Krsna (forming the snirtis), 
the sutras of Vyasa and their explanations by Vyasa (forming the 
Bhdgavata) are their four pramdnas. If there are any doubts re¬ 
garding the Vedas, they are solved by the words of Krsna; any 
doubts regarding the latter are explained by reference to the sutras, 
and difficulties about the Vydsa-sutras are to be explained by the 
Bhdgavata. So far as the other smrtis are concerned, such as that 
of Manu and others, only so much of them is valid as is in con¬ 
sonance with these ; but, if they are found contradictory in any part, 
they are to be treated as invalid. The true object of the sdstras is 
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devotion to Ilari, and the wise man who takes to devotion is best 
of all; yet there have been many systems of thought which produce 
delusion by preaching creeds other than that of bhakti. There is no 
greater delusion than devoting oneself to sdstras and not to God; 
such devotees are always under bondage and suffer birth and re¬ 
birth. The culmination of one's knowledge is omniscience, the 
culmination of dharma is the contentment of one’s mind, the 
culmination of bhakti is when God is pleased. With mukti there 
is destruction of birth and rebirth; but the world, being a manifesta¬ 
tion of Brahman, is never destroyed except when Krsna wishes to 
take it back within Himself. Wisdom and ignorance are both 
constituents of rndyci. 

Bhakti consists in firm and overwhelming affection for God 
with a full sense of His greatness; through this alone can there be 
emancipation^ Though bhakti is the sadhafia and moksa is the goal, 
yet it is the sadhand stage that is the best. Those who enter into the 
bliss of Brahman have the experience of that bliss in their selves; 
but those devotees who do not enter into this state nor into the 
state of pvan~ 7 nukti, but enjoy God with all their senses and the 
antahkarana, are better than jlvaji-ymiktas, though they may be 
ordinary householders-. 

The^n^rt is atomic in nature, but yet, since the bliss of God is 
manifested in it, it may be regarded as all-pervasive. Its nature as 
pure intelligence cannot be perceived by the ordinary senses, but 
only by yoga, or knowledge through that special vision by which 
one sees God. The views of the monistic Vedanta that xh^jivas are 
due to avidyd is repudiated on the ground that, if avidya was 
destroyed by right knowledge, the bodily structure of the individual 
formed through the illusion of avidyd would immediately be 
destroyed and jivan-mukti would be possible. 

Brahman is described here as sacciddnanda —all-pervasive, 
independent, omniscient. He is devoid of any reduplication, either 
of this class or of a different class or as existing in Him— i.e.JIvaSy 


* mahatmya-jmlna-prinms tu sudrdhah sarvato^dJiikah, 

sneho bhaktir iti proktas tayd rnuktir na canyathd. 

Tattvarthadlpa, p. 65. 

*• sva-tantra-bhaktdndm tu ffopikddi-tulydndtn sarvendriyais tathantah- 
karanaih sva-rupena ceVnandanubhavah. ato bhaktdmmi jlvan-muktyapeksayd 
bha^avat-krpdsahita-grhdsrama eva znsi^yate. Vallabha’s commentary on 
TattvadJpana, p. 77. 
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the material world and the antarydmi: these are the three forms of 
God, they are not ditferent from llim^ He is also associated with 
a thousand other noble qualities, purity, nobility, kindness, etc.; 
He is the upholder of the universe, controller of mdyd. God is on 
the one hand the samavdya and the nimittakdrana of the world, 
delights in His creation, and sometimes takes delight in with¬ 
drawing it within Himself; He is the repository of all contradictory 
qualities and causes delusion in various forms and appearances and 
disappearances of worldly manifestation. He is the changeable as 
well as the unchangeable“. Since the creation is a manifestation of 
Himself, the diversity of existence and the diversity in the distribu¬ 
tion of pleasure and pain cannot make Him liable to the charge of 
cruelty or partiality. I'he attempt to explain diversity as due to 
karma leads to the further difficulty that God is dependent on 
karma and is not independent; it also leaves unexplained why 
different persons should perform different karmas. If God as 
antarydmin Himself makes us perform good or bad actions, He 
cannot also make us responsible for the same and distribute 
happiness to some and displeasure to others: but on the view that 
the whole creation is self-creative and that self-manifestation and 
the jivas are nothing but God all these difficulties are removed^. 
God is the creator of the world, yet He is not sagunUy possessed of 
qualities; for the simple reason that the elements that constitute 
His qualities cannot stand against Him and deprive Him of His 
independence. Since He is the controller of the qualities, their 
existence and non-existence depend on Him. The conception of the 
freedom of God thus necessarily leads to the concept of His being 
both saguna and nirguna. The view of Sankara that Brahman 
appears as the world through the bondage of avidyd is a delusive 
teaching {pratdrand-sdstra), because it lowers the dignity of God, 
and it should be rejected by all devotees. 

^ sa-jatlya-vijatlya-si a-gata-dvaita-varjitam, . , . sa-jdtlya jiva, vijdtlyd 
jaddh, sva-gatd antar-ydminah. trisv api bhagavdn anusyutas trirupas ca bhavatlti 
tair nirupitam dvaitam bhedas tad varjitani. Tattvarthadlpa and the commentary 
on it, p. io6. 

^ sarva-vdddnavasaram yuma-vddanurodhi tat. 

ananta-murti tad brahma kutasthani calani eva ca. 
viriiddha-sarva-dharaid namdsrayam yuh ty - ago car am . 
diArhhdva-tirohhdi'air mohanam hahu-riipatah. Ihid. p. 115. 

^ dtma-sr^ter na vai^amyam nairghrnyatn cdpi iddyate. 

pak^dntare"pi karma sydn niyatam tat punar brhat. 

Ibid. pp. 129-30. 
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He who thinks of God as all and of himself as emanating from 
Him, and who serves Him with love, is a devotee. In the absence 
of either knowledge or love we have only a lower kind of devotee; 
but in the absence of both one cannot be a devotee, though by 
listening to the scriptures one may remove one’s sins. The highest 
devotee leaves everything; his mind is filled with Krsna alone; for 
him there is no wife, no home, no sons, no friends, no riches, but 
he is wholly absorbed in the love of God. No one, however, can 
take the path of bhakti except through the grace of God. Karma 
itself, being of the nature of God’s will, manifests itself as His 
mercy or anger to the devotee; He approaches with His mercy and 
relieves him even if he be in a low state, and those who do not obey 
His commands or proceed in the wrong path He approaches with 
anger and causes to suffer. It is said that the law of karma is 
mysterious; the reason is that we do not know the manner in which 
God’s will manifests itself; sometimes by His grace He may 
even save a sinner, who may not have to take the punishment due 
to him. 

In the Sandilya-sutra bhakti is defined as the highest attachment 
{pardmirakti) to God. Anurakti is the same as rdga\ so the sutra 
''pardmiraktir m^are” means highest attachment to the object of 
worship {drddhya- 7 dsayaka-rdgatva?riy, I'his attachment is associ¬ 
ated with pleasure {sukha-niyato rdga). We remember that in the 
Vismi-purdna Prahlada expresses the wish that he may have that 
attachment to God that is experienced with regard to sense- 
objects-. One must find supreme pleasure in God; it is this natural 
and spontaneous attachment to God that is called bhakti'^. Even if 
there is no notion of worship, but merely love, there also we can 
apply the term bhakti, as in the case oi gopis towards Krsna. But 
ordinarily it arises from the notion of the greatness of God. This 
devotion, being of the nature of attachment, is associated with will 
and not w^ith action; just as in the case of knowledge no action is 
nccessar>^ but the only result is enlightenment, so the will that tends 


.^dmiilya-sutru, i. z. (comnicntar>' by Svapnosvara). 

yd prJtir a-vivekdndm I'i^ayesv anapdyinJ, 
tarn anusrnaratah sd me hrdaydn rndpasarpatu. 

Vipiu-purdtui, i. zo. ly. 

Compare Gltd, x. 9; 

rnac-cittd mad-gata-prdnd hodhayantah paras-param 
kathayantas ca rndtn nityam tnsyantica rarnanti ca - 
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to God is satisfied with devotion or attachment h Bhakti cannot 
also be regarded as knowledge: jndna and hhajana are two different 
concepts. Knowledge may be only indirectly necessary for attach¬ 
ment, but attachment does not lead to knowledge. A young 
woman may love a young man; this love does not lead to any new 
knowledge, but finds its fulfilment in the love itself. In the 
Visnu-purdna we hear of the gopu attachment of emancipation 
through excess of love; so attachment may lead to emancipation 
without any knowledge^. Yoga^ however, is accessory both to 
knowledge and to bhakti. Bhakti is different also from sraddhd (or 
faith), which may be an accessory even to karma. According to 
Kasya bhakti with the notion of the majesty of God leads to 
emancipation. According to Badarayana this emancipation consists 
in the nature of self as pure intelligence. According to Sandilya 
emancipation is associated with the notion of transcendence, 
immanence in the self. Through an excess of devotion under¬ 
standing of the buddhi is dissolved in the bliss of (jod; it is this 
buddhi which is the upadhi or condition through which God 
manifests Himself as the jiva. 

Gopesvaraji Maharaja, in his Bhakti-mdrtanda, follows the inter¬ 
pretation of bhakti in the ^dndilya-sutra and enters into a long 
discussion regarding its exact connotation. He denies that bhakti is a 
kind of knowledge or a kind oi sraddhd (or faith); nor is bhakti a kind 
of action or worship. Ramanuja defines bhakti as dhnivdm smrti, 
and regards it as only a kind of knowledge. Various forms of worship 
or prescribed ritual connected therewith lead to bhakti, but they 
cannot themselves be regarded as bhakti. In the Bhakti-cintdmani, 
bhakti has been defined asyo^e viyogavrttiprema, i.e., it is that form 
of love in w hich even when the tw^o are together they are afraid of 
being dissociated and when they are not together they have a 
painful desire for union^. Sandilya, Haridasa and Guptacarya 
also follow' the same view'. Govinda Chakravarti, however, defines 

^ na kriyeikrty-apeksdna jiidnaiiat. Sdndilya-sutra^ i. i. 7. sd hJuiktir na 
kriydtmikd bkavitum cirhuti prayatridJiuvedkdbhdvdt. Comnieatary on S\ apnt‘s- 
vara. 

tathdpi hrahma-visaytnydh rater hrahma-visaya-jiidnopakdrakatvam na 
pratyaksa-^iamyam. kintu tariinyddeh ratau tatfiddursaneua brahmagocardydm 
apy anumdtavyam. Svapnesvara’s commentary on—i. 2. 15, ibid. 

A-drste darsanotkanthd dr^tc vislesa-hhtndd 
nddrstena na drstena bhavatd labhyate sukham. 

Bhakti-martanda, p. 75. 
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this love as the yearning which never ceases even in spite of many 
difficulties and dangers^, and Paramartha Thakkuna, in his 
Premalahana-candrika^, as an unspeakable yearning referring to 
an object. Visvanatha, in his Premarasdyina, defines it as a loving 
yearning or desire. Gunakara supplements the view of the 
Bhakti-cintdmani and defines it as that which culminates in intense 
enjoyment^. 

Gopesvaraji Maharaja differs from all these definitions of bhakti 
that regard yearning and desire as its principal element. No desire 
can be an object of desire (purusdrtha); in the love of a son or any 
other dear relation we do not find any kind of desire playing a part; 
moreover desire refers to an unattained object, while bhakti, 
attachment, is not so. 

Some say that bhakti is the cause of the melting of the mind; 
that is not acceptable either, for it has no reference to the object. 
There are others who define it as the object or condition with 
reference to which the amorous sentiment called love flows^. This 
definition is too wide, because all bhakti must have a reference to 
God, and according to it bhakti becomes a part of sex-sentiment. 
Gopesvaraji, however, refers to the Tativadfpa-prakdsa of Vallabha 
and accepts the view there adopted, according to which bhakti is 
composed of the root bhaj and suffix kti\ the suffix means “love” 
and the root “service.” It is the general rule that root and suffix 
together form a complete meaning in which the meaning of the 
suffix is dominant; bhakti thus means the action of bhaj, i.e., 
service (seud). Sevd (service) is a bodily affair (e.g., strisevd, 
ausadhasevd). Service, in order that it may be complete, implies 
love, and without love the service would be troublesome, but not 
desirable; love also for its completion requires service. This view 
has been objected to by Purusottama in his Bhakti-hamsa-vivrti. 

Referring to the Tattva-dlpa-prakdsa Gopesvaraji Maharaja 
thinks that according to Vallabha bhakti means sneha or affection, 
but, if we take the word analytically, it means sevd or service; he 
thinks that both prema and sevd form the connotative meaning of 

’ uir-antaram na hiyate yadiheti svadu tat 

pretna-laksdtiam. Ibid. 

*•* vastu-mdtra-visayini vacaiuitiarhd samltia prema. Ibid. 

^ yathd yoi^e %'iyoga-vrtiih prema tatha viyoiye yojya-rrttir api prema. Ibid. 

* yam upadJiim samturitya rasa adyo mgadyate tarn 

upddhwi budhottamsah premeti paricak^ata. Ibid. p. 76. 
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bhakti}. He, however, develops further the concept of hhakti^ and 
says that the idea of sevd forming the connotation of bhakti means 
the state of mind which slowly lowers down and merges itself 
into God^. 

One of the results of bhakti or rather one of its characteristics 
has been described as the oneness of all with the self {sarvdtma- 
bhdva). Through the deep notion of love one sees everywhere one’s 
beloved, and even in separation one always perceives one’s beloved 
round one; but, God being all, it is natural that through intense 
attachment to Him one should perceive Him in all things; for these 
are all manifestations of God^. This identity of the self with all 
cannot be regarded as an illustration of Vedantic monism, as is 
explained by the followers of maryddd-marga; it is associated with 
intense love. This view of the pusti-mdrga (Vallabha school) is also 
shared by Haricarana, w'ho is quoted by Gopesvara in support of 
his own view^. 

Bhakti is regarded as parallel to the other rasas described 
in the alathkdra-sdstra\ as such, it affects the manas and the body 
with intense delight, coalescing with God, as it were"*; affection 
is thus the dominant phase {sthdyi-bhdva) of the hhakti-rasa. 
Some have defined it as a reflection of Ch)d in the melted 
heart; this has been objected to both by Purusottama in his 
Pratibimba-vdda and by Gopesvara on the ground that formless God 
cannot have His reflection, and also on the ground that this would 


^ prenta-pur'i'akam kdyika-vydpdratvam bhaktiti^arn.. .athai'd sri-krma- 
visayaka-prema-purvaka-kdyika-vydpdratvam. Bhakti-rndrtanda, p. 79. 

" tasmin krsne purvani di^arjitam tata dyattam iadadinnmn tatah kramena 

hhagavad-ekatdnam _ ganibhiratdm prdptarji vac cetas t(ul eva sevdriipam. 

sarnddhdi) iva bhagcn ati layarri prdptam itiydvai. Ibid. p. 82. 

He further quotes a passage from Vallabha’s Bhakti- 7 'ardfiirif in support of 
his statement; 

tatah prerna tathd .sakiir 7 'yasanaiica yada hhai'cd iti, 
yadd sydd zyasanarn krsne krtdrthah sydt tadaii'ahi. Ibid. p. 82. 
vigddha~bhd 7 'ena sar 7 mtra tathdnubhai^a-rupam yat kdryaffi tddrsapriya- 
tvdnubha^mhy iti sariuitma-bhaiH) laksitah. Bhdsya-prakdsa on Bra/ima-stitra, 
c|uoted in Bhakti-rnartanda, p. 85. 

* atah sarvdtma-bhdzK) hi tydgdtmdpeksayd yutah bhdz a- 

St'arupaphalakah sva-samhandha-prakd.sakah. 
dehadi-sphurti-rahito visaya-tyaga-purtHikah 
bhdvdtma-kdma-sambandhi-ramanddi-kriydh. 
sva-tantra-bhakti-sabddkhyah phaldtmd jndyatdm janaih. 

Ibid. p. 86. 

^ yatra manahsarvendriydndm ananda - mdtra - kara - pada - mukhodaradi- 

bhagavad-rupatd tatra bhakti~rasa eva. Ibid. p. 102. 
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make bhakti identical with God, and it is difficult to identify 
affection with the melting of the hearth If dtmdnubhava be under¬ 
stood merely as the comprehension of identity with the self, in the 
fashion of Sankara monism, then there would be no pleasure in the 
attachment of God^. 

The assertion of the philosophic identity of the self and the 
Brahman is only for the purpose of strengthening the nature of 
bhakti\ it merely shows that the oneness that is felt through attach¬ 
ment can also be philosophically supported. In the intensity of 
love there is revealed a feeling of oneness with Krsna which is to be 
regarded as one of the transitory phases (vydbhicdri hhdva) of the 
emotion of bhakti, of which affection is the dominant phase {sthdyi 
bhdva)\ the feeling of oneness is thus not the culminating result, 
but only a transitory phase. Thus bhakti does not result finally in 
knowledge; knowledge is an ahga of bhakti^. As God is spiritual, 
so also is bhakti spiritual ; as by the measures of fire objects become 
more or less heated, so relative proximity to God gives an experience 
of greater or less intensity of bhakti^, 

Bhakti may be classified as phala-rupa (“fruit”), as sadhana- 
rupa (“means”), and as saguna. The saguna-bhakti is of three kinds, 
as forming part of different kinds of meditation, as part of know¬ 
ledge, and as part of karma. These again may he of eighty-one 
kinds, as associated with different kinds of quality. Bhakti as a 
phala is of one kind, and as sddhand (“means”) is of two kinds, viz., 
as part of knowledge (jtldndhgabhuta), and as directly leading to 
emancipation (bhaktih svdtaiitryena miiktiddtrl), Th^pidnafigabhuta- 
bhakti is itself of two kinds, as saguna and inrguna, of which the 
former is of three kinds, jhdna-misra, vairdgya-misra and karma- 


' It is interesting to refer here to the definition of bhakti as given by jivu in 
the Sat-sandarhha (p. 274), where bhakti is described as a dual existence in God, 
and, the bhakta being itself of the nature of blissful experience, sva-rupasakteh 
sarabhnid hldciinJ iidma yd vrttis iasyd era sdrabhuta-vrttwiiem bhaktih sd ca 
raiyaparaparydyd, bhaktir bhavati bhaktesu ca niksipta-mjabhayakotih sarvadd 
ti^thati. ata ei'oktarn bha^ardn bhakto bhaktimdu. 

“ kena kam pasyet iti srutch bheda-riinpakah'ena bhajandnanddntardya- 
bhutarn yadi srdtmatvena jiidnam sampddayed bhajandndam nadadydt. 

Bhakti-mdrtatida, p. 136. 

^ ati-gddha-bhdvo' bhedasphurtir api ck ovydbhicdribhdvah, na tu sdrvadika- 
stadd svdtmdnayn tattvena tnhmsanti. Ibid. p. 139. 

* yathd bhagavdii mdiiaslyas tadvad bhagavatsambandha-naikatyat mana- 
sydvirbhavantl bhaktir api mano-dhannatvena vyazmhriyate. yathd vahiti- 
naikatya-^tdratarnyeiia bhaktyanubhava-tdratamyam, I bid, p. 142. 
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misra. The jnana-misra ('‘mixed with knowledge”) may be of three 
kinds, high, middling and lower. The vairdgya-misra ("mixed with 
detachment”) is only of one kind. The karma-misra ("mixed with 
action”) is of three kinds. 

The principal means by which bhakti is attained through the 
grace of God is purity of heart. There are sixteen means prescribed 
for attaining purity of heart, of which some are external and some 
internal. The three externals are ablutions, sacrifices and image- 
worship. The practice of meditation of God in all things is the 
fourth. The development of the saliva character of the mind is the 
fifth. Abnegation of all karmas and cessation of attachment is the 
sixth; showing reverence to the revered is the seventh. Kindness to 
the poor is the eighth. To regard all beings as one's equals and 
friends is the ninth. Yamas and niyamas are the tenth and eleventh 
respectively. Listening to the scriptures from teachers is the 
twelfth, and listening to and chanting of God’s name is the 
thirteenth. Universal sincerity is the fourteenth. Good association 
is the fifteenth. Absence of egoism is the sixteenth. 

There is however a difference of view between two important 
schools of the bhakti-p^ith. Those who follow the marycldd-bhakti 
think that bhakti is attainable by one’s own efforts in following 
specific courses of duties and practices; the followers of the pusti- 
bhakti think that even without any effort bhakti can be attained by 
the grace of God alone h 

The Vallabhas belong to the piisti-bhakti school and therefore 
do not admit the absolute necessity of personal effort. The followers 
of the maryadd school also agree that the sadhanas are to be fol¬ 
lowed only so long as affection does not show itself; when once 
that has manifested itself, the sddhanas can no longer be regarded 
as determining it, for it manifests itself spontaneously. For the 
followers of the piisti school the sddhanas can at no stage determine 
the bhakti\ for it is generated through the grace of God ( pustvndrge 
varanam eva sadhanam). According to the maryadd school sins are 
destroyed by the practice of the sddhanas and emancipation attained 
through the rise of affection. To the followers of the pusti school the 
grace of God is sufficient to destroy obstructions of sins, and there 
is no definite order about the practices following affection or 

^ krti-sadhya-sadhana-sadhya-bhaktir rnaryddd-hhaktih tadrahitdnfim bhaga^ 
vad-anugrahaika^prapya-pusti-bhaktih. Bhakti-rnartfinda, p. 151. 
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affection following the practices^. In the Pancardtra bhakti is 
defined as affection associated with the majesty of God; but the 
association of the majesty of God is not a necessary part of bhakti. 
Piirusottama defines bhakti as attachment to God with detachment 
from all fruits. Purity of mind can be attained both by knowledge and 
bhakti as produced by pusti or the grace of God; so the only condi- 
tion that can be attached to the rise of affection is the grace of God. 

It is impossible to say for what reason God is pleased to extend 
liis grace; it cannot be for the relief of suffering, since there are 
many sufferers to whom God does not do so. It is a special character 
of God, by which He adapts certain people for manifesting His 
grace through them. 

As regards the fruit of bhakti, there are diverse opinions. 
Vallabha has said in his Sevdphala-vivrti that as a result of it one 
may attain a great power of experiencing the nature of God 
(a-laukika-sdmarthya), or may also have the experience of continual 
contact with God (sdjujya), and also may have a body befitting the 
service of God {sevopayo^i deha). This is his description of the 
pusti-mdrga. He has also described two other mdrgas, the pravdha 
and the maryada, in his Pusti-pravdha-maryddd. The pravdha- 
mdrga consists of the Vedic duties which carry on the processes of 
birth and rebirth. 'Phose however who do not transgress the Vedic 
laws are said to belong to the maryddd-itulrga. The pusti-rndrga 
differs from the other two mdrgas in this, that it depends upon the 
grace of God and not on Vedic deeds-; its fruits are therefore 
superior to those of other mdrgas'^. 

Vallabha, in his Bhakti-vardhim, says that the seed of bhakti 
exists as prerna or affection due to the grace of God, and, when it is 
firm, it increases by renunciation, by listening to the hhakti-sdstra, 
and by chanting God's name. The seed becomes strong when in 

^ jtutryildayam hi srai a/jadibhih p(lpaks(jy^" ptemotpattis into rnuktih. pu^ti- 
nuirf^dhfiikrtcs tu atyimugraha-sddhyatrena tatra papdder aprati-bafidhakatvac 
chravanudirupd premarupa ca yiigapat paurrfiparyena vd vaiparJtyena vd bhavati. 
Ibid. p. 152. 

“ ato 1 edoktatve'pi rcda-tdtparya-gocuratve'pi jlva-krtavaidha-sadhane^va- 
praveidt tad-mddhya-sddhcmdt phala- 7 '(ultik$anydc ca sva~rilpatah kdryatah 
phalatas colkarsdc ca vedokta-sddhancbhyi/pi bhhmaiva tat taddkdrikd pu^pir- 
astltyato hetoh siddham iti Ttidrga-trayo'tra na sandcha ityarthah. 

Commentary on Pusti-pravaha-marydda-hhedah, p. 8. 

^ \esu sadhafia-dvara bhaktyabhivyaktih tesu sd anudbhuta bhdva-rupena 
manasi tisthati, tatah pujddb^u sddhaiies rafiu.^thJyamdTWSu premadi-rupcna kramad 
udbhma bhavati. Bhakti-vardhinl-vivrti (by Purusottama), Uoka 5. 
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the householder’s state one worships Krsna, following one’s caste- 
duties with a complete absorption of mind. Even when engaged in 
duties one should always fix one’s mind on God; in this way there 
grows the love which develops into attachment or passion. The firm 
seed of bhakti can never be destroyed; it is through affection for 
God that other attachments are destroyed, and by the development 
of this affection that one renounces the home. It is only when this 
affection for God grows into a passion {vyasana) that one attains 
one’s end easily. The bhakti rises sometimes spontaneously, some¬ 
times in association with other devotees, and sometimes through 
following favourable practices^. Gradual development of bhakti is 
described through seven stages in an ascending order; these are 
bhdva^ prema, pranaya, sneha, raga^ anurdga, and vyasana. The 
passion or vyasana for God, which is the deepest manifestation of 
affection, is the inability to remain without God (tadvindna sthdtum 
asaktih); it is not possible for a man with such an attachment to 
stay at home and to carry on his ordinary duties. In the previous 
stages, though one may try to remain at home like a guest in the 
house, yet he alw'ays feels various obstructions in the proper mani¬ 
festation of his emotion; worldly attachments are always obstacles 
to the divine attachment of worldly tics which helps the develop¬ 
ment of bhaktP. 

Vallabha, however, is opposed to renunciation after the manner 
of monistic sa?inydsa^ for this can only bring repentance, as being 
inefficacious^. The path of knowledge can bring its fniit in hundreds 
of births and it depends upon various other practices; the path of 
bhakti therefore should be taken up instead of the path of know¬ 
ledge'*. Renunciation in the bhakti-mdrga proceeds only out of the 
necessity of the bhakti and for its proper maintenance, and not as 
a matter of duty. 

The fruits of bhakti have already been described as a-Iaukika- 
sdmarthya, sdyujya and sevopayogf-deha, and are further discussed 


^ See note 3, p. 355. 

“ mehasakti-vyasandnam vindsanam. talfid sati krtam-api sarvarn ly'artham 
sydt. tena tat-tyd^am krtvd yateta. Balakrsna’s commentary on Bhakti-vardhini, 
si oka 6. 

^ atah kaJau sa sari-nydsah pasedt tdpdya ndnyathd. pdsanditvam hhavet 
cdpi tasmdt inane na sarn-nyasef. 

Vallahha’s San-tiydsa-nirnayay sloka 16. 
jndndrtham utlaranf^arti ca siddhir jamnasataih, jfidnam ca sadhanapek^arn 
yajiiddi-sraTandn rnatani param. San-nydsa-nirnaya of Vallabha, with Gokula- 
nStha’s Vivarana, sloka 15. 
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in Vallabha’s Sevdphala^ upon which various commentators have 
written with their several differences. Thus Devakinandana and 
Purusottama think that a-laukika-sdmarthya means that God has 
a special dvesa or that He favours the devotee with a special in¬ 
spiration, enabling him to experience the nature of the full bliss 
of God. Hariraja, however, thinks that it means the capacity 
for experiencing the separation of God; Kalyanaraja thinks that 
it means participation in divine music in heaven with God. 
Gopisa thinks that it means special fitness {svarupa-yogyatd) for 
experiencing the supernatural joy of worshipping God^. The second 
fruit of bhakti (sdyujya) is considered by Purusottama, Baca GopI^a, 
and Devakinandana to be the merging of the devotee in the nature 
of God; Hariraja, however, regards it as a capacity for continual 
association with God. 

The obstacles to bhakti are regarded as udvega^ pratibandha^ and 
bhoga. Udvega means fear caused by evil persons or unsteadiness 
of mind through sins; pratibandha means obstacles of a general 
nature, and bhoga means ordinary experiences of pleasures and pains 
of body and mind. These obstacles can be removed by compre¬ 
hending the false nature of causes that give rise to them; but if on 
account of the transgressions of the devotee God is angry and does 
not extend His mercy, then the obstacles cannot be removed-. The 
true knowledge, by which the false comprehension giving rise to 
the obstacles can be removed, consists in the conviction that every¬ 
thing is given by God, everything is Brahman, that there is no 
sddhandy no phala and no enjoyer^. He who tries to enjoy the 
blessed nature of God easily removes the obstacles. The experiencing 
of God’s nature as a devotee is better than the bliss of Brahman itself 
and the pleasure of sense-objects {visaydnandabrahrndnanddpeksayd 
bhajandmvulasya mdhdttvdt). Mental unsteadiness as a result of 

^ tatra alaukika-sdmarihyam ruhna para-prapti-vivarana-srutyukta-hhagavat- 
sva-rupanuhhavc pradiparaddresa iti sutrokiu- 7 'itika-bhagavadavesajd yogyatd 
yayd rasdtmakasya hhagavatah purna-sva-rupdnanddnuhJiavah. srl-devakl- 
nandamlddi apyt’vafTi dhuh. hl-hari-rdyds tu bhagavad-virahdnubhmm-sdmarthyam 
tty dhuh. sri-kulydna~rdyds tu bhagavatd saha gdfiddi-sdmarthyam fnukhydndm 
ex'etydhuh. tathd goplndntvalmikika-bhajaiidnanddnubhave sva-riipa-yogyatd 
itydhuh. Purusottama’s commentary on SevdphaUi, sloka i. 

kaddeit duhsarigddimi ati-paksapdti-prabhu-priya-pradvesena taddrohe 
prabhor atikrodhcna prdrthanaydpi ksamd-sam-bhdvand-rahitena tasmin prabhuh 
phala-pratibartdham karotui sa bhagatat-krta-pratibandhah. 

Hariraja’s commentary on Serjdphala, sloka 3. 

^ vivekas tu ynamaitad era prabhund krtam sarvarn brahmdtmakatn ko*ham 
kihea sddhatiaTTi kitri phalarn ko data ko bhoktd ttyddt-TUpah. Ibid. 
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attachment to worldly things stands in the way of extension of 
God’s grace; it can be removed by abnegating the fruits of karma. 
The emancipation that has been spoken of before as a result of 
bhakti is to be interpreted as the three-fold Sevdphala, superior, 
middling and inferior, viz., a-laukika-sdmarthya {uttama-sevd- 
phala), sdyujya (madhyama-sevdphala) and hhajanopayogi delta 
{adhama-sevd-phalay. 

Topics of Vallabha Vedanta as explained 
by Vallabha’s followers. 

A number of papers, which deserve some notice, were written 
by the followers of Vallabha on the various topics of the Vedanta. 
According to the Bhdgavata-purdna (iii. 7, 10-ii), as interpreted 
by Vallabha in his Subodhiniy error is regarded as wrong attribu¬ 
tion of a quality or character to an entity to which it does not 
belong-. Taking his cue from Vallabha, Balakrsna Bhatta (otherwise 
called Dallu Bhatta) tries to evolve a philosophic theory of illusion 
according to the Vallabha school. He says that in the first instance 
there is a contact of the eye (as associated with the manas) with the 
conch-shell, and thereby there arises an indeterminate knowledge 
{sdmdnyajndna), which is prior to doubt and other specific cogni¬ 
tions; this indeterminate cognition rouses the sattvaguna of the 
hiiddhi and thereby produces right knowdedge. It is therefore said 
in the Sarvanirnaya that buddhi as associated with suttva is to be 
regarded as prarndna. In the Bhdgavata (in. 26. 30) doubt, error, 
definite knowledge, memory and dream arc regarded as states of 
buddhi] so the defining character of cognition is to be regarded as 
a function of buddhi. Thus it is the manas and the senses that pro¬ 
duce indeterminate knowledge, which later on becomes differen¬ 
tiated through the function of buddhi. When through the iamas 
quality of mdyd the buddhi is obscured, the conch-shell with w^hich 
the senses are in contact is not perceived; the buddhi^ thus obscured, 
produces the notion of silver by its past impression of silver, roused 
by the shining characteristic of the conch-shell, which is similar to 

^ bhakti-marge sevdyd uttama-madhyama-sddhdranadhikcirakramena etat 
phala-trayam eva, no moksadih. liariraja’s commentary on Snuipbala, sloko 6. 

yathd jale candramasah pratibimbitasya tena jalena krto gunah kampadi- 
dharmah dsanno vidyamano mithyaiva drsyate na vastutascandrasya evam 
andtmano dehader dharmo jamna-handha-duhkhddirupo dra^tur dtmano jlvasya 
natsvarasya. Subodhml, iii. 7. ii. 
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silver. In the Sankara school of interpretation the false silver is 
created on the conch-shell, which is obscured by avidyd. The silver 
of the conch-shell-silver is thus an objective creation, and as such 
a relatively real object with which the visual sense comes in contact. 
According to Vallabha the conch-shell-silver is a mental creation 
of the buddhi^. The indefinite knowledge first produced by the 
contact of the senses of the manas is thus of the conch-shell, conch- 
shell-silver being a product of the buddhi; in right knowledge the 
buddhi takes in that which is grasped by the senses. This view of 
illusion is called anyakhydti, i.e., the apprehension of something 
other than that with which the sense was in contact. The Sankara 
interpretation of illusion is false; for, if there was a conch-shell- 
silver created by the mdyd, it is impossible to explain the notion of 
conch-vshell; for there is nothing to destroy the conch-shell-silver 
which would have been created, llie conch-shell-silver having 
obscured the conch-shell and the notion of conch-shell-silver not 
being destructible except without the notion of the conch-shell, 
nothing can explain how' the conch-shell-silver may be destroyed. 
If it is suggested that the conch-shell-silver is produced by mdyd 
and destroyed by mdyd, then the notion of world-appearances 
produced by mdyd may be regarded as destructible by mdyd, and 
no effort can be made for the attainment of right knowledge. 
According to Vallabha the world is never false; it is our buddhi 
W'hich creates false notions, wdiich may be regarded as intermediate 
creation {(mtardlikl). In the case of transcendental illusion—when 
the Brahman is perceived as the manifold world—there is an 
apprehension of Him as being, which is of an indefinite nature. 
It is this being wdiich is associated w ith characters and appearances, 
e.g., the jug and the pot, w hich are false notions created by buddhi. 
These false notions are removed w hen the defects are removed, and 
not by the intuition of the locus of the illusion; the intellectual 
creation of a jug and a pot may thus be false, though this does not 
involve the denial of a jug or a pot in the actual world-. So the 
notion of world-creation and world-destruction are false notions 
created by us. Thtjtva, being a part of God, is true; it is false only 

* iad idam bauddham eva rajatam buddhyu visayt-kriyate. na tu sdmdnya- 
jftdtie cakftir-vi^ayT~bhuta?n iti vtvekah. Vdddvaby p. 3. 

atrdpi bauddha eva ghato mi thy d, na tu prapahcdntar-vartlti ni^karsah. 
Ibid, p, 6. 
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in so far as it is regarded as the subject of the cycle of birth and 
rebirth. The falsity of the reality of the world thus depends on the 
manner in which it is perceived^; so, when one perceives the world 
and knows it as Brahman, his intellectual notion of the real diversity 
of the world vanishes, though the actually perceived world may 
remain as it is The creation of mdyd is thus not external, but 
internal. The visible world, therefore, as such is not false; only the 
notion of it as an independent reality, apart from God, is false. The 
word mdyd is used in two senses, as the power of God to become 
all, and as the power of delusion; and the latter is a part of the 
former. 

Purusottama, however, gives a different interpretation in his 
Khydtivdda. He says that the illusion of conch-shell-silver is pro¬ 
duced by the objective and the external projection of knowledge as 
a mental state through the instrumentality of mdyd\ the mental 
state thus projected is intuited as an object^. This external projec¬ 
tion is associated with the rising of older impressions. It is wrong 
to suppose that it is the self which is the basis of illusion; for the 
self is the basis of self-consciousness and in the perception of the 
conch-shell-silver no one has the notion “I am silver.'’ 

Speaking against the doctrine of the falsity of the world, 
Giridhara Gosvami says in his Prapancavdda that the illusoriness of 
the world cannot be maintained. If the falsity of the perceived 
world is regarded as its negation in past, present and future, then 
it could not have been perceived at all; if this negation be of the 
nature of atyantahhdva, then, since that concept is dependent on 
the existence of the thing to be negated and since that thing also 
does not exist, the negation as atyantdbhdva does not exist either. 
If the negation of the world means that it is a fabrication of illusion, 
then again there are serious objections; an illusion is an illusion 
only in comparison with a previous right knowledge; when no 
comparison with a previous right knowledge is possible, the world 
cannot be an illusion. 


^ tathd ca siddham vi^ayatd-vaisistyena prapancasya satyatvam mithycitvan- 
ca. evam svamate prapancasya pdramdrthika-vicdrc brahmdtmakatvena satyatvain, 
Vddavali, p, 8. 

2 tathdtra caksuh-sarnyukta-prapaiica-vi^ayake brahmatva-jndne utpanne 
hauddha eva prapanco nasyati. na tu cak^ur-grhUo"yam ity arthah. Ibid. p. 8. 

® atah sukti’-rajatadi-sthale mdyayd bahih-ksipta-buddhi-vrtti-riiparfi jndnam 
eva arthdkdrena khydyata iti mantavyam. Ibid. p. 121. 
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If the nature of the world be regarded as due to avidya, one may 
naturally think, to whom does the avidya belong? Brahman 
(according to the Sahkarites) being qualityless, avidya cannot be a 
quality of Brahman. Brahman Himself cannot be avidya, because 
avidya is the cause of it. If avidya is regarded as obscuring the 
right knowledge of anything, then the object of which the right 
knowledge is obscured must be demonstrated. Again, the 
Sahkarites hold that the jiva is a reflection of Brahman on avidya. 
If that is so, then the qualities of the jtva are due to avidya as the 
impurities of a reflection are due to the impurity of the mirror. 
If that is so, t\it jiva being a product of the avidya, the latter cannot 
belong to the former. In the Vallabha view the illusion of the 
individual is due to the will of God. 

Again, the avidya of the Saiikarites is defined as different from 
being and non-being; but no such category is known to anybody, 
because it involves self-contradiction. Now the Sankarites say that 
the falsity of the world consists in its indefinableness; in reality this 
is not falsity—if it were so. Brahman Himself would have been 
false. The sruti texts say that He cannot be described by speech, 
thought or mind. It cannot be said that Brahman can be defined 
as being; for it is said in the text that He is neither being nor non- 
being [na sat tail ml sad ity ncyate). Again, the world cannot be 
regarded as transformation (vikara); for, if it is a vikdra, one must 
point out that of which it is a vikdra; it cannot be of Brahman, 
because Brahman is changeless; it cannot be of anything else, since 
everything except Brahman is changeable. 

In the Vallabha view the world is not false, and God is regarded 
as the samavdyi and nimitta-kdrana of it, as has been described 
above. Samavdyi-kdrana is conceived as pervading all kinds of 
existence, just as earth pervades the jug; but, unlike the jug, there 
is no transformation or change (vikdra) of God, because, unlike the 
earth, God has will. The apparent contradiction, that the world 
possessed of quality and characters cannot be identified with 
Brahman, is invalid, because the nature of Brahman can only be 
determined from the scriptural texts, and they unquestionably 
declare that Brahman lias the power of becoming everything. 

In the Bheddbheda-svarupa-iiirnaya Purusottama says that 
according to the satkdryavdda view of the Vedanta all things are 
existent in the Brahman from the beginning. The jivas also, being 
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the parts of God, exist in Him. The difference between the causal 
and the effect state is that in the latter certain qualities or characters 
become manifest. The duality that we perceive in the world does 
not contradict monism; for the apparent forms and characters 
which are mutually different cannot contradict their metaphysical 
character of identity with God^. So Brahman from one point of 
view may be regarded as partless, and from another point of view 
as having parts. 

There is a difference, however, between the prapanca and the 
manifold world and samsdrUy the cycle of births and rebirths. By 
the concept of samsdra we understand that God has rendered 
Himself into effects and the jivas and the notion of their specific 
individuality as performers of actions and enjoyers of experience. 
Such a notion is false; there is in reality no cause and effect, no 
bondage and salvation, everything being of the nature of God. I'his 
idea has been explained in Vallabha Gosvami’s Prapanca-samsdra- 
bheda. Just as the sun and its rays are one and the same, so the 
qualities of God are dependent upon Him and identical with Him; 
the apparent contradiction is removed by the testimony of the 
scriptural texts 

F^egarding the process of creation l^urusottama, after refuting 
the various views of creation, says that Brahman as the identity of 
sat, city and dnanda manifests Himself as these qualities and thereby 
differentiates Himself as the power of being, intelligence and action, 
and He is the delusive mdyd. These differentiated qualities show 
themselves as different; they produce also the notion of difference 
in the entities with which they are associated and express them¬ 
selves in definite forms. Though they thus appear as different, they 
are united by God’s will. The part, as being associated with the 
power of action, manifests itsSelf as matter. When the power of 
intelligence appears as confused it is the jlva'^. From the point of 
view of the w^orld the Brahman is the vivartakdrana ; from the point 
of view of the self-creation of God, it is parindma^, 

^ srsti-dasayam jagad-brahmanoh kdrya-kdrana-hhmxij jagajjivayor am^umst- 
hhdvdc ca upaedriko bhavan ndpi na vdstavdbkedum nUianti. temddnim upi 
bheda-sahisnur evd’bhedali. Vdddvali, p, 20. 

^ vddakatha of Gopesvarasvami in Vdddvali, p. 31. 

® See Puru^ottama’s Srytibhedavada, p. 115. 

^ evam ca antardsrstim prati vivartopadanatvam dtma-sr^tini prati parind- 
myupdddnatvam brahmanah. Ibid. p. 113. 
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Vitthala's Interpretation of Vallabha's Ideas. 

Vitthala, the son of Vallabha, wrote an important treatise called 
Vidvanmandana upon which there is a commentary, the Suvarna- 
sutra, by Purusottama. The central ideas of this work may now be 
detailed. 

There are many Upanisadic texts which declare that Brahman 
is without any determinate qualities (nirviksa) and there are others 
which say that He is associated with determinate qualities, i.e., He 
is savisesa. The upholders of the former view say that the gunas or 
dharmas which are attributed by the other party must be admitted 
by them as having a basis of existence somewhere. This basis must 
be devoid of qualities, and this qualityless being cannot be re¬ 
pudiated by texts which declare the Brahman to be endowed with 
qualities; for the latter can only be possible on the assumption of 
the former, or in other words the former is the upajwya of the 
latter. It may, however, be argued that the sniti texts which declare 
that the Brahman is qualityless do so by denying the qualities; the 
qualities then may be regarded as primary, as the ascertainment of 
the qualityless is only possible through the denial of the qualities. 
The reply is that, since the sruti texts emphasize the qualityless, the 
attempt to apprehend the qualityless through qualities implies 
contradiction; such a contradiction would imply the negation of 
both quality and qualityless and lead us to nihilism [sunya-vada). 
If, again, it is argued that the denial of qualities refers only to 
ordinary mundane qualities and not to those qualities which are 
approved by the Vedas, then there is also a pertinent objection; for 
the sruti texts definitely declare that the Brahman is absolutely 
unspeakable, indefinable. But it may further be argued that, if 
Brahman be regarded as the seat of certain qualities which are 
denied of it, then aho such denial would be temporarily qualified 
and not maintained absolutely. A jug is black before being burnt 
and, when it is burnt, it is no longer black, but brown. The reply 
proposed is that the qualities are afiirmed of Brahman as con¬ 
ditioned and denied of Brahman as unconditioned. When one’s 
heart becomes pure by the worship of the Brahman as conditioned 
he understands the nature of Brahman as unconditioned. It is for 
the purpose of declaring the nature of such a Brahman that the 
texts declare Him to be qualityless: they declare Him to be endowed 
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with qualities when He is conditioned by avidyd. To this Vitthala 
says that, if Brahman is regarded as the Lord of the world, He 
cannot be affirmed as qualityless. It cannot be argued that these 
qualities are affirmed of Brahman as conditioned by avidyd] for, 
since both Brahman and avidya are beginningless, there would be 
a continuity of creation; the creation, being once started by avidya^ 
would have nothing else to stop it. In the Vedantic text it is the 
Brahman associated with will that is regarded as the cause of the 
world; other qualities of Brahman may be regarded as proceeding 
from His will. In the Sahkarite view, according to which the will 
proceeds from the conditioned Brahman, it is not possible to state 
any reason for the different kinds of the will. If it is said that the 
appearance of the different kinds of will and qualities is the very 
nature of the qualities of the conditioned, then there is no need to 
admit a separate Brahman. It is therefore wrong to suppose that 
Brahman exists separately from the gunas of which He is the seat 
through the conditions. In the Brahma-sutra also, immediately after 
launching into an enquiry about Brahman, Badarayana defines His 
nature as that from which the creation and destruction of the world 
has proceeded; the Brahma-sutra^ however, states that such creative 
functions refer only to a conditioned Brahman. It is wrong to say 
that, because it is difficult to explain the nature of pure Brahman, 
the Brahma-sutra first speaks of the creation of the world and then 
denies it; for the world as such is perceived by all, and there is no 
meaning in speaking of its creation and then denying it—it is as if 
one said “ My mother is barren’'. If the world did not exist, it would 
not have appeared as such. It cannot be due to vdsand; for, if the 
world never existed, there would be no experience of it and no 
vdsand. Vdsand also requires other instruments to rouse it, and 
there is no such instrument here. 

It cannot be said that the avidya belongs to the jwas, because 
the jtvas are said to be identical with Brahman and the observed 
difference to be due to false knowledge. If knowledge destroys 
avidya, then the avidya of the jtva ought to be destroyed by the 
avidya underlying it. Again, if the world is non-existent, then its 
cause, the avidya, ought also to be non-existent. What is jiva} 
It cannot be regarded as a reflection of Brahman; for only that 
which has colour can have reflection; it is not the formless sky that 
is reflected in the sky, but the rays of the sun hovering above. 
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Moreover, avidya is all-pervasive as Brahman: how can there be 
reflection? Again such a theory of reflection would render all our 
moral efforts false, and emancipation, which is their result, must 
also be false; for the means by which it is attained is very false. 
Moreover, if the Vedas themselves are false, as mere effects of 
avidya, it is wrong to suppose that the nature of Brahman as 
described by them is true. Again, in the case of reflections there 
are true perceivers who perceive the reflection; the reflected images 
cannot perceive themselves. But in the case under discussion there 
are no such perceivers. If the Paramatman be not associated with 
avidya. He cannot perceive the jtvas, and if He is associated with 
avidya, He has the same status as ihtjlvas. Again, there is no one 
who thinks that jtva is a reflection of the Brahman on the antah- 
karana; upon such a view, since the jivanmukta has an antahkarana, 
he cannot be z, jivanmukta. If the jiva is a reflection on avidya, then 
the jivanmukta whose avidya has been destroyed can no longer have 
a body. Since everything is destroyed by knowledge, why should 
there be a distinction in the case of the prdrabdha karma} Even 
if by the prdrabdha karma the body may continue to exist, there 
ought not to be any experience. When one sees a snake his body 
shakes even when the snake is removed; this shaking is due to 
previous impressions, but prdrabdha karma has no such past 
impressions, and so it ought to be destroyed by knowledge; the 
analogy is false. It is therefore proved that the theory of the jiva 
as reflection is false. 

There is another interpretation of the fiaiikara Vedanta, in which 
it is held that the appearance of the jiva as existing separate from 
Brahman is a false notion; impelled by this false notion people are 
engaged in various efforts for self-improvement^. On this explana¬ 
tion too it is difficult to explain how the erroneous apprehension 
arises and to whom it belongs. The jiva himself, being a part of 
the illusion, cannot be a perceiver of it, nor can the nature of the 
relation of the avidya and the Brahman be explained; it cannot be 
contact, because both avidya and Brahman are self-pervasive; it 
cannot be illusory, since there is no illusion prior to illusion; it cannot 

^ asmifi pah^e jivasya vastuto hrahmatve hheda-hhdnasya jh'a-padtwacyatdyas 
ca dustatijcini nn tu svarupdtirekaWotti mi vd rnoksasya apurusdrthdtvam tid 7 'd 
pdralaukika-prayatna-pratirodhah, Puru!?ottama’s Suvarna-sutra on Vidvan- 
mandana, p. 37. 
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be unique, since in that case even an emancipated person may have 
an error. Again, if avidyti and its relation are both beginningless 
and jiva be also beginningless, then it is difficult to determine 
whether avidyd created jwa or jwa created avidyd. 

It must therefore be assumed that the bondage of the jtvas or 
their existence as such is not beginningless. Their bondage is 
produced by avidyd, which is a power of God, and which operates 
only with reference to thost jtvas whom God wishes to bind. For 
this reason we have to admit a number of beings, like snakes and 
others, who were never brought under the binding power of 
avidyd^. All things appear and disappear by the grace of God as 
manifesting {dvirbhdva) and hiding {tirohhdva). The power of 
manifesting is the power by which things are brought within the 
sphere of experience {anuhhava-visayatra-yof^yatdvirhhdvah), and 
the power of hiding is the power by which things are so obscured 
that they cannot be experienced {tad^avisaya-yo^ya idtirohhdvah). 
Things therefore exist even when they are not perceived; in the 
ordinary sense existence is defined as the capacity of being per¬ 
ceived, but in a transcendental sense things exist in God even when 
they are not perceived. According to this view all things that 
happened in the past and all that may happen in the future—all 
these exist in God and are perceived or not perceived according to 
His will‘d. 

The jiva is regarded as a part of God; this nature of jiva can 
be realized only on the testimony of the scriptures. Being a part 
of God, it has not the fullncvss of God and therefore cannot be as 
omniscient as He. The various defects of the jiva are due to God\s 
will: thus, in order that the jiva may have a diversity of experience, 
God has obscured His almighty power in him and for securing his 
moral efforts He has associated him with bondage and rendered him 
independent. It is by obscuring His nature as pure bliss that the 
part of God appears as the jiva. We know that the followers of 
Madhva also regard the jivas as parts of God; but according to them 
they are distinct from Him, and the identity of the Brahman and 
the jiva is only in a remote sense. According to the Nimbarkas 

^ yad-bandhane tad-icchd tarn eva sa badhndti. Purusottanui's Su 7 \irn(i-sutra. 
P- 35- 

2 asmin kale asmin dese idarn kdryam idam bhaiJatu iti icchd-i'i^ayatvam 
dvir-bhm ah tadd tatra tat ma bhavatu iti icchd-tnsnyaWatu tirobhdimh. Ibid. 
p. 56. 
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itvas are different from God, and are yet similar to Him: they too 
regard jivas as God’s parts, but emphasize the distinctness of the 
nvas as well as their similarity to Him. According to Ramanuja 
God holds the jivas within Himself and by His will dominates all 
their functions, by expanding or contracting the nature of the 
jlva's knowledge. According to Bhaskara is naturally identical 
with God, and it is only through the limiting conditions that he 
appears as different from Him. According to Vijhana-bhiksu, 
though the jivas are eternally different from God, because they 
share His nature they are indistinguishable from Him\ 

But the Vallabhas hold that x\\^ jivas, being parts of God, are 
one with Him; they appear as jivas through His function as 
dvirhhdva and tirohhdva, by w hich certain powers and qualities that 
exist in God are obscured in the jlva and certain other powers are 
manifested. The manifestation of matter also is by the same process; 
in it the nature of God as intelligence is obscured and only His 
nature as being is manifested. God’s will is thus the fundamental 
determinant of both jlva and matter. This also explains the diversity 
of power and character in different individuals, w^hich is all due to 
the will of God, But in such a view^ there is a serious objection; for 
good and bad karmas w'ould thus be futile. The reply is that God> 
having endowed the individual with diverse capacities and powers 
for his own self-enjoyment, holds wfthin His mind such a scheme 
of actions and their fruits that whoever will do such actions wfll be 
given such fruits. He does so only for His own self-enjoyment in 
diverse ways. The law of karma is thus dependent on God and is 
dominated by Him-. Vallabha, however, says that God has ex¬ 
plained the goodness and badness of actions in the scriptures. 
Having done so, He makes wToever is bent upon following a 
particular course of conduct do those actions. Jlva's wfll is the 
cause of the karma that he does; the will of the person is determined 
by his past actions; but in and through them all God’s will is the 
ultimate dispenser. It is here that one distinguishes the differences 
between the rnaryddd-mdrga and the pusti-mdrga: the ?naryddd- 

’ jlvdndin nitya-bhinnalvam angJkrtya atJthJidga-lak^anam anglkrtya sajd- 
tiyatve sati avibhdga-proUyog'itvciifi atnsdtvutti tcid-atiuyogitvcLtn cci dtnhtvdfft. 
Sur^arna-sutra, p. 85. 

“ kridaiva muktyd anyat sari'am upasarjanlbbutam tathd ca tadapeksyui 
bhagmuin ^ icitra-rasdnuhhm'drthafn et^ani yah karisyati tarn evant karisyd?TtJti 
srayam era karyadau cakdra. Vidvan-mandana^ P- 9 i- 
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mdrga is satisfied that in the original dispensation certain karmas 
should be associated with certain fruits, and leaves the individual 
to act as he pleases; but the pusti-mdrga makes the playful activity 
of God the cause of the individuars efforts and also of the law of 
karma ^. 

The Upanisad says that, just as sparks emanate from fire, so the 
jtvas have emanated from Brahman. This illustration shows that 
the jivas are parts of God, atomic in nature, that they have 
emanated from Him and may again merge in Him. This merging 
in God {Brahma-hhdva) means that, when God is pleased, He mani¬ 
fests His blissful nature as well as His powers in the jiva^. At the 
time of emancipation the devotees merge in God, become one with 
Him, and do not retain any separate existence from Him. At the 
time of the incarnation of God at His own sweet will He may in¬ 
carnate those parts of Him which existed as emancipated beings 
merged in Him. It is from this point of view that the emancipated 
beings may again have birth^. 

It is objected that the jtvas cannot be regarded as atomic in 
nature, because the Upanisads describe them as all-pervasive. 
Moreover, if the jtvas are atomic in nature, they would not be 
conscious in all parts of the body. The analogy of the sandal-paste, 
which remaining in one place makes the surrounding air fragrant, 
does not hold good; for the surrounding fragrance is due to the 
presence of minute particles. This cannot be so with the souls; 
consciousness, being a quality of the soul, cannot operate unless the 
soul-substance is present there. The analogy of the lamp and its 
rays is also useless; the lamp has no pervasive character; for the 


^ dedryas tu yathd putrarn yatamdria-valam rd paddrtha-gima-do^au varjiayan 
api yat~prayatndhhini 7 ^eiam pasyati tathaiva kdrayati. phala-ddndrtham srutau 
karmdpek^d-kathandt phaladdne karmdpeksah karma-karane jiva-krta-prayatnd- 
peksah, prayatne tat-karmdpeksah, svargddi-kdvie ca lokapiardhdpekmh kdrava- 
tlti na hrahmano dosagandho'pi, na caivam anlivaratvam. niaryudmndrgasva 
tathaiva nmnundt. yatra tvanyathd tatra pusti-margdiigikura ilydhuh. ayamapi 
paksah svakrtamaryddayd e^m hetutvena kathandn maryddfikaratic ca krJdeccham 
rte hetvantarasya sambhavdd asmaduktdnndtiricyate. V^idvan-mandanu, p. 92. 

“ hrahma-hhdvasca hhagavad-ukta-sadhanakaranena santustdt hhagavata 

ananda-prakatyat svaguna-svarupaihmryddi-prdkatydc ceti jfieyam _ Ibid. p. 96. 

* mokse jwa-brahmanor abhinnatvad ahhinnasvabhdvenaiva niriipandd 

ityarthah. tenddi-madhyavasanem suddha-brahmnna evopdddnatvat _ svdvatd- 

rasamaye kridartham saksdd yogyds ta eva hhavanfili Uinapy avatar ay atiti 

punar nirgama-yogyatvam, idameva, muktdnupasrpya vyapadesaditisutrenoktam _ 

muktd api llld-vigraham krtvd bhajanti iti. Ibid. p. 97. 
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illumination is due to the presence of minute light-particles. To 
this Vit^hala replies that Badarayana himself describes the nature 
of jlvas as atomic. The objection that qualities cannot operate 
in the absence of the substance is not valid either. Even the 
Naiyayikas admit that the relation of samavdya may exist without 
the relata. The objection that the fragrance of a substance is due 
to the presence of minute particles of it is not valid; for a piece 
of musk enclosed in a box throws its fragrance around it, and in 
such cases there is no possibility for the minute particles of the 
musk to come out of the box; even when one touches garlic, the 
smell is not removed even by the washing of the hand. It must 
therefore be admitted that the smell of a substance may occupy a 
space larger than the substance itself. There are others who think 
that the soul is like fire, which is associated with heat and light, the 
heat and light being comparable to consciousness; they argue that, 
being of the nature of consciousness, the soul cannot be atomic. 
This is also invalid ; for the Upanisad texts declare that knowledge 
is a quality of the soul, and it is not identical with it. Even heat and 
light are not identical with fire; through the power of certain gems 
and mantras the heat of the fire may not be felt; warm water 
possesses heat, though it has no illumination. Moreover, the 
Upanisad texts definitely declare the passage of the soul into the 
body, and this can only be possible if the soul is atomic. The objec¬ 
tion that these texts declare the identity of souls with Brahman 
cannot be regarded as repudiating the atomic nature of jivas\ 
because this identification is based on the fact that the qualities of 
knowledge or intuition that belong to xhcjlvas are really the quali¬ 
ties of God. The^T’^^a^ come out of Brahman in their atomic nature 
and Brahman manifests Mis qualities in them, so that they may 
serve Him. The service of God is thus the religion of man; being 
pleased with it God sometimes takes man within Himself, or at 
other times, when He extends His higliest grace. He keeps him near 
Himself to enjoy the sweet emotion of his service^. 

The Sankarites think that Brahman is indeterminate {nirvisesa) 
and that all determination is due to andyd. This view is erroneous; 

^ ata eva sahaja-hari-ddsya-tadamscitvena brahrna-srarupasya ca nijanharga^ 
prabhu-'Srigokiila-'ndtha-carana-kamala-dasymn eva sva-dharmah. tena edtisam- 
tuftah svayam prakatlbhuya Jiija-gunams tasmar dattd svasmin pravesayati 
svarUpdnanddnubhtrvdrtJiam. athazHl'tyanugrahe rtikate sthdpayati tato’dhika- 
rasa-dasya-karanartham iti. Ibid. p. iio 
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for the supposed avidya cannot belong to th^jivas) if it did, it could 
not affect the nature of Brahman. Nor can it belong to Brahman, 
because Brahman, being pure knowledge, is destructive of all 
avidya; again, if the avidya belonged to the Brahman from be¬ 
ginningless time, there would be no nirvisesa Brahman. It must 
therefore be admitted that Brahman possesses the power of know¬ 
ledge and action and that these powers are natural to and identical 
with Him. Thus God, in association with His powers, is to be 
regarded as both determinate and indeterminate; the determinate 
forms of Brahman are, however, not to be regarded as different 
from Brahman or as characters of Him; they are identical with 
Brahman Himself^ 

If mdyd is regarded as the power of Brahman, then Vallabha is 
prepared to admit it; but, if mdyd is regarded as something unreal, 
then he repudiates the existence of such a category. All knowledge 
and all delusion come from Brahman, and He is identical with so- 
called contradictory qualities. If a separate fiidyd is admitted, one 
may naturally enquire about its status. Being unintelligent (jadd), 
it cannot of itself be regarded as the agent [kartr ); if it is dependent 
on God, it can be conceived only as an instrument—but, if God is 
naturally possessed of infinite powers, He cannot require any such 
inanimate instrument. Moreover, the Upanisads declare that 
Brahman is pure being. If we follow the same texts, Brahman can¬ 
not be regarded as associated with qualities in so far as these gunas 
can be considered as modifications of the qualities of sattvay rajas 
and tamas. It is therefore to be supposed that the mdyd determines 
or modifies the nature of Brahman into His determinate qualities. 
To say that the manifestation of mdyd is effected by the will of God 
is objectionable too; for, if God’s will is powerful in itself, it need 
not require any iipadhi or condition for effecting its purpose. In 
reality it is not possible to speak of any difference or distinction 
between God and His qualities. 

^ brahmanyapi murtamurtarilpe sanjatah veditavye evam tvanena prakdrena 
vediiavye hrahmana ete rupe iti; kintu brahrnaiva iti veditavye. Vidvan- 
tnandana, p. 138. 
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Life of Vallabha (1481-1533). 

Vallabha was born in the lineage of Yajhanarayana Bhatta; his 
great-grandfather was Gahgadhara Bhatta, his grandfather Ganapati 
Bhatta, and his father Laksmana Bhatta. It is said that among them¬ 
selves they performed one hundred somaydgas (soma sacrifices). 
The family was one of Telugu Brahmins of South India, and the 
village to which they belonged was known as Kamkar Khamlh; his 
mother’s name was Jllamagaru. Glasenapp, following N. G. Ghosh’s 
sketch of Vallabhacarya, gives the date of his birth as a.d. 1479; 
but all the traditional accounts agree in holding that he was born in 
Pamparanya, near Benares, in Samvat 1535 (a.d. 1481), in the month 
of Vaisdkha, on the eleventh lunar day of the dark fortnight. About 
the time of his birth there is some discrepancy of opinion; but it 
seems very probable that it was the early part of the night, when the 
Scorpion was on the eastern horizon. He was delivered from the 
womb in the seventh month underneath a tree, when Laksmana 
Bhatta was fleeing from Benares on hearing of the invasion of that 
city by the Moslems; he received initiation from his father in his 
eighth year, and was handed over to Visnucitta, with whom he 
began his early studies. His studies of the Vedas were carried on 
under several teachers, among were them Trirammalaya, Andhana- 
rayanadiksita and Madhavayatmdra. All these teachers belonged 
to the Madhva sect. After his father’s death he went out on 
pilgrimage and began to have many disciples, Damodara, Sambhu, 
Svabhu, Svayambhu and others. Hearing of a disputation in the 
court of the king of Vidyanagara in the south, he started for the 
place with his disciples, carrying the Bhdgavata-purdna and the 
symbolic stone (sdlagrdma slid) of God with him. The discussion 
was on the problem of the determinate nature of Brahman; 
Vallabha, being of the Visnusvami school, argued on behalf of 
the determinate nature of Brahman, and won after a protracted 
discussion which lasted for many days. He met here \yasa-tlrtha, 
the great Madhva teacher. From Vidyanagara he moved towards 
Pampa and from there to the Rsyamukha hill, from there to 
Kamakasni, from there to Kand, from there to Cidambaram 
and from there to Ramesvaram. Thence he turned northwards 
and, after passing through many places, came to Mahisapuri and 
was well received by the king of that place; from there he came 
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to Molulakota (otherwise called Yadavadri). From there he 
went to Udipi, and thence to Gokarna, from where he again 
came near Vidyanagara (Vijayanagara) and was well received 
by the king. Then he proceeded to Pandurahga, from there to 
Nasik, then by the banks of the Reva to Mahismati, from there to 
Visala, to a city on the river Vetravati to Dhalalagiri, and from there 
to Mathura. Thence he went to Vrndavana, to Siddhapura, to the 
Arhatpattana of the Jains, to Vrddhanagara, from there to Visva- 
nagara. From Visvanagara he went to Guzerat and thence to the 
mouth of the river Sindh through Bharuch. From there he pro¬ 
ceeded to Bhamksetra, Kapilaksetra, then to Prabhasa and Raivata, 
and then to Dvaraka. From there he proceeded to the Punjab by 
the banks of the river Sindh. Here he came to Kuruksetra, from 
there to Hardwar and to Hrsikesa, to Gaiigottri and Yamunottri. 
After returning to Hardwar he went to Kedara and Badarikasrama. 
He then came down to Kanauj, then to the banks of the Ganges, 
to Ayodhya and Allahabad, thence to Benares. From there he 
came to Gaya and Vaidyanatha, thence to the confluence of the 
Ganges and the sea. He then came to Puri. From there he went 
to Godavari, proceeded southwards and came again to Vidya¬ 
nagara. Then he proceeded again to Dvaraka through the Kathia- 
wad country; from there he came to Puskara, thence again to 
Brndavana and again to Badarikasrama. He then came again to 
Benares; after coming again to the confluence of the Ganges he 
returned to Benares, where he married Maha-laksmi, the daughter 
of Devanna Bhatta. After marriage he started again for Vaidyanatha 
and from there he again proceeded to Dvaraka, thence again to 
Badarikasrama; from there he came to Brndavana. He again 
returned to Benares. He then came to Brndavana. From there he 
came to Benares, where he performed a great souiaydifa. His son 
Vitthalanatha was born in 1518 when he was in his thirty- 
seventh year. For his later life he renounced the world and became 
a sannydsin. He died in 1533. He is said to have written eighty- 
four works and had eighty-four principal disciples. 
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Works of Vallabha and his Disciples. 

Of the eighty-four books (including small tracts) that Vallabha 
is said to have written we know only the following; Antahkarana- 
prabodha and commentary, Acdrya-kdrikd^ Anandddhikarana, Aryd, 
Ekdnta-rahasya^ Krsndsrayay Catuhslokihhdgavata-tikdy Jalabheday 
Jaimmisutra-bhdsya-mimdmsdy Tattvadipa (or more accurately 
Tattvarthadipa and commentary), Trividhalildndmdvaliy Navaratna 
and commentary, NibandhUy NirodhaAaksana and Vivrti, Patrdva- 
lamhanay PadyUy Paritydgay Parivrddhdstakay Purusottamasahasra- 
ndmUy Pusti-pravdha-inarydddbhcda and commentary, Purva- 
rnimdmsd-kdrikdy Premdmrta and commentary, Praudhacaritandmay 
Bdlacaritandmany Bdlabodhay Brahma-siitrdnubhdsyay Bhakti- 
vardhim and commentary, Bhakti-siddhdntay Bhagavad-gitd-bhdsytiy 
Bhagavata-tattvadipa and commentary, Bhdgavata-purdna-tikd 
Subodhiniy Bhdgavata-purana-dasamaskandhdnukramanikdy Bhdga- 
vata-purdna-pancamaskandha-tlkdy Bhagavata-purana-ikadasaskan- 
dhdrthanirupana-kdrikdy Bhdgavatasdra-samuccayay Mahgalavdday 
Mathurd-mdhdtmyay Madhurdstakay Yamundstakay Rdjaltldndmay 
V^ivekadhairyasrayay Vedastutikdrikdy &raddhdprakaranay ^rutisdray 
Sannydsanirnaya and commentary, Sarvottamastotra-tippana and 
commentary, Sdksdtpurusottamavdkyay Siddhdnta-muhtdvaliy Sid- 
dhanta-rahasyay Sevdphala-stotra and commentary, Svdminyastaka^. 

The most important of Vallabha’s works are his commentary 
on the Bhdgavata-purdna (the Snhodhim)y his commentary on the 
Brahtna-suiray and his commentary on his own Tattvadipa. 

The Suhodhini had another commentary on it called the Subodhini- 
lekha and the Subodhini-yojana-nibandha-yojana ; the commentary on 
the Rasapaiieddhydya was commented upon by Pitambara in the 
RasapahcddhydvJ-prakdsa. Vallabha's commentary^ on the Brahma- 
siltray the Anuhhdsyay had a commentary on it by Purusottama (the 
Bhdsya-prakdki), another by Giridhara {Vrvarana)y another by 
Iccharama (the Brahma-sutrdnubhdsya-pradipa)y and another, the 
Balaprabodhinly by Sridhara Sarma. 'Phere was also another com¬ 
mentary on it, ihe Anubhdsya-mgucUidrtha-dlpikdhy Lain Bhatta, ot 
the seventeenth century; another by Muralldhara, the pupil of 
Vitthala (the Anubhdsya-vydkhyd)y and the Vedanta-candrika by an 


Sec Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogoru?n. 
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anonymous writer. Vallabfia’s own commentary Prakdsa on the 
kdrikds he had written had a commentary on the first part of it, 
the Avarana-bhanga by Pitambaraji Maharaja. The Tattvdrthadipa 
is divided into three sections, of which the first, the ^dstrdrtha- 
prakarana^ contains 105 kdrikds of a philosophical nature; the 
second section, the Sarvartirnaya-prakarana^ deals with eschatology 
and matters relating to duties; the third, the Bhagavatartha-- 
prakarana, containing a summary of the twelve chapters of the 
Bhdgavaia-purdna, had a commentary on it, also called the 
Avarana-bhanga, by Purusottamaji Maharaja. There was also 
another commentary on it by Kalyanaraja, which was published in 
Bombay as early as 1888. 

Coming to the small tracts of Vallabha, we may speak first of his 
Sannydsa-nirnaya, which consists of twenty-two verses in which he 
discusses the three kinds of renunciation: the sannydsa of karma- 
jndrga, the sannydsa of jndna-mdrga and the sannydsa of bhakti- 
nidrga. There are at least seven commentaries on it, by Gokulanatha, 
Raghunatha, Gokulotsava, the two Gopesvaras, Purusottama and 
a later Vallabha. Of these Gokulanatha (1554-1643) was the 
fourth son of Vitthalanatha; he also wrote commentaries on 
Sarvottama-stotra, Vallahhdstaka, Siddhdnta-mukidvalt, Pusti- 
pravaha-fnaryaddy Siddhanta-rahasyay Catuhslokiy Dhairyydsrayay 
Bhakti-vardhini and Sevdphala. He was a great traveller and 
preacher of Vallabha’s views in Guzerat, and did a great deal to 
make the Subodhinl commentary of Vallabha popular. Raghunatha, 
the fifth son of Vitthalanatha, was born in 1557; he wrote com¬ 
mentaries on Vallabha’s Sodasa-grantha and also on Vallahhdstakay 
Madhiirastakay Bhakti-hamsa and Bhakti-hetu\ also a commentary 
on Purusottania-ndma-sahasray the Ndnia-candrika, Gokulotsava, 
the younger brother of Kalyanaraja and uncle of Hariraja, was born 
in 1580; he also wrote a commentary on the Sodasa-grantha. 
Gopesvara, the son of Ghanasyama, was born in 1598; the other 
Gopesvara was the son of Kalyanaraja and the younger brother of 
Hariraja. Purusottama, also a commentator, was born in 1660. 
Vallabha, son of Vitthalaraja, the other commentator, great-great- 
grandson of Raghunatha (the fifth son of Vallabhacarya) was born 
in 1575, and wrote a commentary on the Anubhdsya of Vallabha¬ 
carya. He should be distinguished from the earlier Vallabha, the 
son of Vitthalesvara. 
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The Sevdphala of Vallabha is a small tract of eight verses 
which discusses the obstacles to the worship of God and its fruits; 
it was commented upon by Kalyanaraja. He was the son of 
Govindaraja, the second son of Vitthalanatha, and was born in 
1571; he was the father of Hariraja, and wrote commentaries on 
the Sodasa-grantha and also on the rituals of worship. This work 
was also commented on by Devakinandana, who was undoubtedly 
prior to Purusottama. One Devakinandana, the son of Raghunatha 
(the fifth son of Vitthalanatha), was born in 1570; a grandson of 
the same name was born in 1631. There was also a commentary 
on it by Haridhana, otherwise called Hariraja, who was bom in 
1593; he wrote many small tracts. There was another commentary 
on it by Vallabha, the son of Vitthala. There were two other 
Vallabhas—one the grandson of Devakinandana, born in 1619, 
and the other the son of Vitthalaraja, born in 1675; it is probable 
that the author of the commentary of the Sevdphala is the 
same Vallabha who wrote the Subodhinl-lekha. There are other 
commentaries by Pumsottama, Gopesa, and Lalu Bhatta, a Telugu 
Brahmin; his other name was Balakrsna Diksita. He probably 
lived in the middle of the seventeenth century; ht wrote Anubhdsy a- 
nigudhdrtha-prakdsikd on the Anubhdsya of Vallabha and a com¬ 
mentary on the Subodhint (the Suhodhinl-yojana-nibandha-yojana 
Sevdkaurnudt), Nirnaydrnavay Prmeya-ratndrnava, and a commen¬ 
tary on the Sodasa-grantha. There is another commentary by Jaya- 
gopala Bhatta, the son of Cintamani Diksita, the disciple of Kalyana¬ 
raja. He wrote a commentary on the Taittiriya Upanisad^ on the 
Krsna-karndmrta of Bilvamahgala, and on the Bhakti-vardhini, 
There is also a commentary by Laksmana Bhatta, grandson of 
Srinatha Bhatta and son of Gopinatha Bhatta, and also two other 
anonymous commentaries. 

Vallabha’s Bkakti-vardhim is a small tract of eleven verses, 
commented upon by Dvarakesa, Giridhara, Balakrsna Bhatta 
(son of the later Vallabha), by Lalu Bhatta, Jayagopala Bhatta, 
Vallabha, Kalyanaraja, Purusottama, Gopesvara, Kalyanaraja 
and Balakrsna Bhatta; there is also another anonymous com¬ 
mentary. 

The Sannydsa-nirnaya, the Sevdphala and the Bhakti-vardhhn 
are included in the Sixteen Tracts of Vallabha (the Sodasa-grantha); 
the others are Yamundstakay Balabodhay Siddhdnta-muktdvally 
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Pusti-pravdha-marydddy Siddhdnta-rahasya, Navaratna, Antah- 
karanaprabodha^ Vivekadhairyydsraya, Krmdsraya^ Catuhslokiy 
Bhakti-vardhint,Jalabheda2indPancapddya. 'Fhe Yamundstaka is a 
tract of nine verses in praise of the holy river Yamuna. Bdlabodha 
is a small tract of nineteen verses, in which Vallabha says that 
pleasure {kdma) and extinction of sorrow [moksa) are the two 
primarily desirable things in the world; two others, dharma and 
artha, are desirables in a subsidiary manner, because through artha 
or wealth one may attain dharma^ and through dharma one may 
attain happiness. Moksa can be attained by the grace of Visnu. 
Siddhdnta-muktdvali is a small tract of twenty-one verses dealing 
with bhakti, which emphasize the necessity of abnegating all things 
to God. Pusti-pravaha-marydda is a small tract of twenty-five 
verses, in which Vallabha says that there are five kinds of natural 
defects, due to egotism, to birth in particular countries or times, 
to bad actions and bad associations. These can be removed by 
offering all that one has to God; one has a right to enjoy things after 
dedicating them to (lod. Navaratna is a tract of nine verses in 
which the necessity of abnegating and dedicating all things to God 
is emphasized. Antahkarana-prabodha is a tract of ten verses which 
emphasize the necessity of self-inspection and prayer to God for 
forgiveness, and to convince one’s mind that ever^^thing belongs to 
God. The Vivckadhairyydsraya is a small tract of seventeen verses. 
It urges us to have full confidence in God and to feel that, if our 
wishes are not fulfilled by Mim, there must be some reason known 
to Him; He knows everything and always looks to our welfare. 
It is therefore wrong to desire anything strongly; it is best to leave 
all things to God to manage as He thinks best. The Krsndsraya is 
a tract of eleven verses explaining the necessity of depending in all 
matters on Krsna, the Lord. Catiihsloki is a tract of four verses of 
the same purport. The Bhakti-vardhini is a tract of eleven verses, 
in which Vallabha says that the seed of the love of God exists in us 
all, only it is obstructed by various causes; when it manifests itself, 
one begins to love all beings in the world; when it grows in in¬ 
tensity it becomes impossible for one to be attached to worldly 
things. When love of God grows to this high intensity, it cannot be 
destroyed. The Jalabheda contains twenty verses, dealing with the 
different classes of devotees and ways of devotion. The Paticapddya 
is a tract of five verses. 
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Vitthaladiksita or Vitthalesa (1518-88), the son of Vallabha, is 
said to have written the following works: Avatdra-tdratamya-stotra, 
Arydy Krsna-premdmrtay Glta-govinda-prathamastapadl-vivrtiy 
Gokuldstakayjanmdstamt-nirnayayjalabheda^tlkdy Dhruvdpada-tikdy 
Nama-candrikdy Nydsddeiavivarana-prabodhay Premdmrta-bhdsyay 
Bhakti-hamsay Bhakti-hetu-nirnayay Bhagavata-svatantraidy Bhaga- 
vadgitd-t dtpary a y Bhagavad-gitd-hetu-nirnayay Bhdgavata-tattva- 
dipikdy Bhdgavata-dasama-skandha-vivrtiy Bhujanga-praydidstakUy 
Ydmundstaka-vivrtiy Rasasarvasvay Rdma-navami-nirnayay Valla- 
bhdstakay Vidvan-mandanay Viveka-dhairyydsraya-tikdy ^iksd- 
pattray Srngdrarasa-mandanay Satpadiy Sannydsa-nirnaya-vivaranay 
Samayapradipay Sarvottama-stotra with commentary, commentary 
on Siddhdnta-muktdvaliy Sevakaumudiy Svatantrdlekhana and 
Svdmistotra^, Of these Vidyd-mandana is the most important; it was 
commented on by Purusottama and has already been noticed above 
in detail. A refutation of the Vidyd-mandana and the Suddhadvaita- 
mdrtanda of Giridhara was attempted in 1868 in a work called 
Sahasrdksahy Sadananda, a Sahkarite thinker. This was again refuted 
in the Prahhanjana by Vitthalanatha (of the nineteenth century) and 
there is a commentary on this by Govardhanasarma of the present 
century. From the Sahasrdksa we know that Vitthala had studied 
Nyaya in Navadvipa and the Vedas, the Mtmdmsd and the Brahma- 
sutray that he had gone to different countries carr}ffng on his 
disputations and conquering his opponents, and that he was re¬ 
ceived with great honour by Svarupasirnha of Udaypur. Vitthala’s 
Yamiindstakavivrti was commented on by Ilariraja; his com¬ 
mentary on Vallabha’s Siddlulnta-muktavail was commented on by 
Brajanatha, son of Raghunatha. Idle Madhurdstaka of Vallabha was 
commented on by Vitthala, and his work was further commented 
on by Ghanasyama. d'he Madhurdstaka had other commentaries 
on it, by Hariraja, Balakrsna, Raghunatha and Vallabha. Vitthala 
also wrote commentaries on the Nvdsadesa and the Piistipravdha- 
tnarydda of Vallabha. His Bhakti-heiu was commented on by 
Raghunatha; in this work Vitthala discusses the possible course of 
the rise of hhakti. He says that there are two principal ways; those 
who follow the rnaryadd-mdrga follow their duties and attain God 
in course of time, but those who follow the pusti- 7 ndrga depend 
entirely on the grace of God. God's grace is not conditioned by 

^ See Aufrechts' Catalogus Catalogorum. 
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good deeds, such as gifts, sacrifices, etc., or by the performance of 
the prescribed duties. fivas as such are the natural objects to 
whom God’s grace is extended when He is pleased by good deeds. 
But it is more appropriate to hold that God’s grace is free and inde¬ 
pendent of any conditions; God’s will, being eternal, cannot be 
dependent on conditions originated through causes and effects. 
The opponents’ view—that by good deeds and by prescribed duties 
performed for God, bhakti is attained, and through bhakti there is 
the grace of God and, through that, emancipation—is wrong; for 
though different persons may attain purity by the performance of 
good deeds, yet some may be endowed with knowledge and others 
with bhakti] and this difference cannot be explained except on the 
supposition that God’s grace is free and unconditioned. The sup¬ 
position that with grace as an accessory cause the purity of the 
mind produces bhakti is also wrong; it is much better to suppose 
that the grace of God flows freely and does not require the co¬ 
operation of other conditions; for the scriptures speak of the free 
exercise of God’s grace. Those whom God takes in the path of 
maryadd attain their salvation in due course through the per¬ 
formance of duties, purity of mind, devotion, etc.; but those to 
whom He extends His special grace are accepted in the path of 
pusti-bhakti] they attain bhakti even without the performance of any 
prescribed duties. The prescription of duties is only for those who 
are in the path of maryadd] the inclination to follow either the 
marydddi or the pusti path depends on the free and spontaneous 
will of God^, so that even in the maryddd-mdrga bhakti is due to 
the grace of God and not to the performance of duties-. Vitthala’s 
view of the relation of God’s will to all actions, whether performed 
by us or happening in the course of natural and material causes, 
reminds us of the doctrine of occasionalism, which is more or less 
of the same period as Vitthala’s enunciation of it; he says that 
whatever actions happened, are happening or will happen are 
due to the immediately preceding will of God to that effect; all 
causality is thus due to God’s spontaneous will at the preceding 

^ yesu jivesu yathd bhagavadicchd tathaiva te^dm pramtter dvaiyakatvdt. 
Bhakti-hetu-nirnaya^ p. 7. 

2 In the Bhakti-hamsa (p. 56) of Vitthala it is said that bhakti means affection 
(sneha): bhaktipadasya saktih sneha eva. Worship itself is not bhakti, but may lead 
to it; since bhakti is of the nature of affection, there cannot be any viddhi or 
injunction with reference to it. 
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moment^. The causality of so-called causes and conditions, or of 
precedent-negations {prdg-abhdva), or of the absence of negative 
causes and conditions, is thus discarded; for all these elements are 
effects, and therefore depend upon God’s will for their happening; 
for without that nothing could happen. God’s will is the ultimate 
cause of all effects or happenings. As God’s will is thus the only 
cause of all occurrences or destructions, so it is the sole cause of the 
rise of bhakti in any individual. It is by His will that people are 
associated with different kinds of inclinations, but they work dif¬ 
ferently and that they have or have not bhakti. Vitthala is said to 
have been a friend of Akbar. His other works were commentaries 
on Pusti-pravdha-maryddd and Siddhanta-muktavaliy Anubhdsya- 
purtti (a commentary on the Anubhdsya)^ Nibandha-prakdsa, 
Subodhini-tippanl (a commentary on the Subodhini), otherwise 
called Sannydsavaccheda. Vallabhacarya’s first son was Gopi- 
nathaji Maharaja, who wrote Sadhanadtpaka and other minor 
works, and Vitthala was his second son. Vitthala had seven sons 
and four daughters. 

Pltambara, the great-grandson of Vitthala, the pupil of Vitthala 
and the father of Purusottama, wrote Avatdravdddvali^ Bhakti- 
rasatvavaddy Dravya-suddhi and its commentary, and a com¬ 
mentary on the Pusti-pravdha-maryddd. Purusottama was born 
in 1670; he wrote the following books; Suhodhim-prakdsa (a com¬ 
mentary on the Siihodhim commentary of Vallabha on the Bhdga- 
vata-purdna)y Vpanisad-dipikdy Avarana-bhanga on the Prakdsa 
commentary of Vallabha on his Tattvartha-dlpikdy Prdrthand- 
ratndkaray BhaktiAiamsa-vivekay Utsava-pratanay Suvarna-sutra (a 
commentary on the Vidvanamandana) and Sodasa-grantha-vivrti. 
He is said to have written twenty-four philosophical and theological 
tracts, of which seventeen have been available to the present writer, 
viz., Bhedabheda-svarUpa-nirnayay Bhagavat-pratikrti-pujanavaday 
Srsti-hheda-vaday Khydti-vdday Andhakdra-vadUy Brdhmanatvddi- 
devatadi-vaday Jiva-pratibimbatva-khandafm-vdday Avirbhdva- 
tirobhdva-vdday Pratibimba-vdday Bhaktyutkarsa-vdday JJrddhva- 
pundra-dharana-vadOy Mdlddhdrana-z)dday Upadesa-visaya-sanka- 
nirdsa-vaddy Murti-ptljana-vdddy ^ankha-cakra-dhdrana-vdda. He 

^ yada yadd yat yat kdryyafn bhavati bhdvi abhud vd tat-tatkdlopddhau 
krarnikenaiva tena tena hetund tat tat kdryyam karisye iti tatah purvant bhagavad- 
icchd asty dsid vd iti mantavyam. Ibid. p. 9. 
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also wrote commentaries on Sevdphaldy Sannydsa-nirnaya and 
Bhakti-vardhinl, the Bhdsya-prakdsa and the Utsava-pratdna. He 
wrote these commentaries also; Nirodha-laksana.Jalahheda, Patica- 
padya, and the Tirtha commentary on the Bhakti-hamsa of 
Vitthala on the Siddhanta-muktdvali and the Bdla-hodha. He also 
wrote a sub-commentary on Vitthala's Bhdsya on the Gdyatn, a 
commentary on Vallahhdstaka, the Veddnta-karanamdla and the 
^dstrdrtha-prakarana-nibandha, and a commentary on the Gita. 
He is said to have written about nine hundred thousand verses, 
and is undoubtedly one of the most prominent members of the 
Vallabha school. 

Muralldhara, the pupil of Vitthala, wrote a commentary on 
Vallabha’s Bhdsya called the Bhdsya-tlkd\ also the Paratattvdfijana, 
Bhakti-cintdmani, Bhagavannama-darpana^ Bhagavanndma-vai- 
bhava. Vitthala’s great-grandson Vallabha, born in 1648, wrote the 
Subodhinl-lekhay a commentary on the Sevdphala, a commentary 
on the Sodasa-grantha, the GUd-tattva-dlpam, and other works. 
Gopesvaraji Maharaja, the son of Kalyanaraja and the great- 
grandson of Vitthala, was born in 1595, and wrote the Raimi 
commentary on the Prakdsa of Vallabha, the Subodhiiil-buhhutra- 
bodhini, and a Hindi commentary on the Siksdpatra of Ilariraja. 
The other Gopesvara, known also as Yogi Gopesvara, the author 
of Bhakti-martanda., was born much later, in 1781. Giridharji, born 
in 1845, wrote the Bhdsya-vivarana and other works. 

Muralldhara, the pupil of Vitthala, wrote a commentary on 
Vallabha’s Anubhdsya, a commentary^ on the L^andilya-siltra, the 
Paratattvdnjana, the Bhakti-cintdmani, the Bhagavannama-darpana 
and the Bhagavanndma-vaibhava. Raghunatha, born in 1557, 
wrote the commentary Nd?na-candrikd on Vallabha’s Bhakti-liatnsay 
also commentaries on his Bhakti-hetu-nirnaya and V all ab hast aka 
(the Bhakti-taranginl and the Bhakti-hetu-nirnaya-vivrti). He also 
wrote a commentary on the Purusottama-stotra and the Valla- 
bhdstaka. Vallabha, otherwise known as Gokulanatha, son of 
Vitthala, born in 1550, wrote the Prapaiica-sara-bheda and com¬ 
mentaries on the Siddhanta-muktavali, Nirodha-laksana, Madhurd- 
staka, Sarvottamastotray Vallabhdstaka and the Gdyatri-bhdsya of 
Vallabhacarya. Kalyanaraja, son of Govindaraja, son of Vitthala, 
was born in 1571, and wrote commentaries on xht Jalabheda and 
the Siddhanta-muktavali. His brother Gokulastava, born in 1580, 
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wrote a commentary called Trividhdndmdvall-vivrti, Devakinandana 
(1570), son of Raghunatha and grandson of Vitthala, wrote the 
Prakdsa commentary on the Bdla-bodha of Vailabhacarya. 
Ghana^yama (1574), grandson of Vitthala, wrote a sub-commentary 
on the Madhurdstaka-vivrti of Vitthala. Krsnacandra Gosvami, 
son of Brajanatha and pupil of Vailabhacarya, wrote a short com¬ 
mentary on the Brahna-sutra, the Bhdva-prakdsikd^ in the fashion 
of his father Brajanatha’s Marlcikd commentary on the Brahma- 
sutra. This Brajanatha also wrote a commentary on Siddhanta- 
muktdvalL Hariraja (1593), son of Kalyanaraja, wrote the Siksd- 
paira and commentaries on the Siddhanta-muktavall, the Nirodha- 
laksana, Pahcapadya, Madhurastaka, and a Parisista in defence of 
Kalyanaraja’s commentary on the Jalabheda. Gopesa (1598), son 
of Ghanasyama, wrote commentaries on the Nirodha-laksana, 
Scvdphala and Sannydsanirnaya, Gopesvaraji Maharaja (1598), 
brother of Hariraja, wrote a Hindi commentary on Hariraja’s 
^iksapdtra. Dvarakesa, a pupil of Vitthala, wrote a commentary 
on Siddhdnta-muktavail. Jayagopala Bhatta, disciple of Kalyana¬ 
raja, wrote commentaries on the Sevdphala and the Taittiriya 
Vpanisad. Vallabha (1648), great-grandson of Vitthala, wrote com¬ 
mentaries on the Siddhdnta-nmktdvall, Nirodha-laksana, Sevd¬ 
phala, Satinyd$a- 7 iirnaya, Bhakti-vardhinl, Jalabheda and the 
Madhurdstaka. Brajaraja, son of Syamala, wrote a commentary on 
the Nirodha-laksana. Indivesa and Govardhana Bhatta wrote 
respectively Gdyatryartha-vivarana and Gdyatryartha. Sri- 
dharasvami wrote the Bdla-hodhinl commentary on the Anubhdsya 
of Vallabha. Giridhara, the great-grandson of Vitthala, wrote the 
Siddluldvaita-mdrianda and the Prapanca-vdda, following Vidvdna- 
tnandaria. His pupil Ramakrsna wrote the Prakdsa commentary on 
the Siddluldvaita-mdrianda, and another work, the §uddhddvaita- 
parihkdra. Yogi Gopesvara (1787) wrote the I 'ddakatha, Atmavdda, 
Bhakti-mdrtanda, Caiiirihddhikaranamdld, the Rasmi commentary 
on the Bhdsva-prakdsa of Purusottama, and a commentary on 
Purusottama’s Veddntddhikaranaindld. Gokulotsava wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the Trividhdndmdvall of Vallabha. Brajesvara Bhatta 
wrote the Brahmavidyd-bhdvana, Haridasa the Hariddsa-siddhdnta, 
Iccharama the Pradipa on Vallabha’s Anubhdsya and Nirbhaya- 
rama, the pupil of the Adhikarana-sarngraha. 
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Visnusvamin. 

Visnusvamin is regarded by tradition as being the earliest 
founder of the visuddhadvaita school which was regenerated by 
Vallabha. Sridhara, in his commentary on the Bhdgavata-purdna, 
also refers to Visnusvamin, and it is possible that he wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the Bhdgavata-purdna; but no such work is available. 
A brief account of Visnusvamin’s views is available in the Sakala- 
caryd-mata-samgraha (by an anonymous writer), which merely 
summarizes Vallabha’s views; there is nothing new in it which 
could be taken up here for discussion. This work, however, does 
not contain any account of Vallabha’s philosophy, from which it 
may be assumed that it was probably written before the advent of 
Vallabha, and that the view of Visnusvamin contained therein was 
drawn either from the traditional account of Visnusvamin or from 
some of his works not available at the present time. It is unlikely, 
therefore, that the account of Visnusvamin in the Sakalacaryd- 
mata-samgraha is in reality a summary statement of Vallabha’s 
views imposed on the older writer Visnusvamin. Vallabha himself, 
however, never refers to Visnusvamin as the originator of his 
system; there is a difference of opinion among the followers of 
Vallabha as to whether Vallabha followed in the footsteps of 
Visnusvamin. It is urged that while Vallabha emphasized the pure 
monistic texts of the Upanisads and regarded Brahman as un¬ 
differentiated, as one with himself, and as one with his qualities, 
Visnusvamin emphasized the duality implied in the Vedantic 
texts^. Vallabha also, in his SiihodhinJ commentary on the 
Bhdgavata-purdna (ill. 32. 37) describes the view of Visnusvamin 
as propounding a difference between the Brahman and the world 
through the quality of tmnas, and distinguishes his own view as 
propounding Brahman as absolutely qualitylessThe meagre 
account of Visnusvamin given in Sakalacaryd-mata-samgraha 
does not lend us any assistance in discovering whether his view 
differed from that of Vallabha, and, if it did, in what points. It is 

' Thus Nirbhayarama, in Adhikaranasamgraha (p. 1), says: tasydpi durho- 
dhatvena lydkhyfma-sdpeksatayd tasya vydkhydtdro Visnusvdrni-madhva-pra- 
bhrtayo brahrnddvaita-vadasya sevya-sevaka-bhdvasya ca virodham manvdnd 
ahheda-bodhaka-srutisu laksanayd bheda-paratvam suddham bhedam anglcakruh. 

^ te ca sdmpratatn Vipiusvdmyanusdrinah tattva-vddino Rdmdnujas ca tamo- 
rajah-sattvair bhinnd asmat-pratipaditac ca nairgunvddasya. Ibid. p. i. 
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also not impossible that the author of Sakalacaryd-mata-samgraha 
had not himself seen any work of Visnusvamin and had transferred 
the views of Vallabha to Visnusvamin, who, according to some 
traditions, was the originator of the Suddhadvaita system^. 

According to the Vallabha-dig-vijaya there was a king called 
Vijaya of the Pandya kingdom in the south. He had a priest 
Devasvamin, whose son was Visnusvamin. Sukasvamin, a great 
religious reformer of North India, was his fellow-student in the 
Vedanta; it is difficult to identify him in any way. Visnusvamin 
went to Dvaraka, to Brndavana, then to Puri, and then returned 
home. At an advanced age he left his household deities to his son, 
and having renounced the world in the Vaisnava fashion, came to 
Kahci. He had many pupils there, e.g., Sridevadarsana, Srikantha, 
Sahasrarci, Satadhrti, Kumarapada, Parabhuti, and others. 
Before his death he left the charge of teaching his views to Sri¬ 
devadarsana. He had seven hundred principal followers teaching 
his views; one of them, Rajavisnusvamin, became a teacher in the 
Andhra country. Visnusvamin's temples and books were said to 
have been burnt at this time by the Buddhists. Vilva-mahgala, a 
I'amil saint, succeeded to the pontifical chair at Srirangam, 
Vilva-mangala left the pontifical chair at Kanci to Deva-mangala and 
went to Brndavana. Prabhavisnusvamin succeeded to the pontifical 
chair; he had many disciples, e.g., Srikanthagarbha, Satyavati 
Pandita, Somagiri, Narahari, Srantanidhi and others. He installed 
Srantanidhi in his pontifical chair before his death. Among the 
Visnusvamin teachers was one Govindacarya, whose disciple 
Vallabhacarya is said to have been. It is difficult to guess the date 
of Visnusvamin; it is not unlikely, however, that he lived in the 
twelfth or the thirteenth century. 

’ This tradition is found definitely maintained in the Vallabha-dzg-vijaya, 
written by Jadunathaji MahSraja. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


CAITANYA AND HIS FOLLOWERS 
Caitanya’s Biographers. 

C A IT ANY A was the last of the Vaisnava reformers who had suc¬ 
ceeded Nimbarka and Vallabha. As a matter of fact, he was a junior 
contemporary of Vallabha. So far as he is known to us, he did not 
leave behind any work treating of his own philosophy, and all that 
we can know of it is from the writings of his contemporary and later 
admirers and biographers. Even from these we know more of his 
character and of the particular nature of his devotion to God than 
about his philosophy. It is therefore extremely difficult to point 
out anything as being the philosophy of Caitanya. Many bio¬ 
graphies of him were written in Sanskrit, Bengali, Assamese 
and Oriya and a critical study of the materials of Caitanya's 
biography in Bengali was published some time ago by Dr Biman 
Behari Mazumdar. Of the many biographies of Caitanya those by 
Murarigupta and Vrndavanadasa deal with the first part of 
Caitanya’s life, and the latter’s work is regarded as the most 
authoritative and excellent treatment of his early life. Again, 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s Life, which emphasizes the second and third 
parts of Caitanya’s life, is regarded as the most philosophical and 
instructive treatment of his most interesting period. Indeed, 
Vrndavanadasa’s Caitafiya-hhdgavata and Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s 
Caitanya-caritdmrta stand out as the most important biographical 
works on Caitanya. We have already mentioned Murarigupta, who 
wrote a small work in Sanskrit, full of exaggerations, though he was 
a contemporary. There are also biographies by Jayananda and 
Locanadasa, entitled Caitanya-mangala. Some Govinda and 
Svarupa Damodara, supposed to have been personal attendants of 
Caitanya, were said to have kept notes, but these are apparently 
now lost. Kavi Kariiapura wrote the Caitanya-candrodaya-ndUika^ 
which may be regarded as the principal source of Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja’s work. Vrndavanadasa was born in saka 1429 (a.d. 1507); 
he had seen Caitanya during the first fifteen years of his life. 
Caitanya died in saka 1455 (a.d. 1533) and the Cailanya-bkdgavata 
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was written shortly after. Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s work, Caitanya^- 
caritdmrta, was written long afterwards. Though there is some 
dispute regarding the actual date of its completion, it is well-nigh 
certain that it was in iaka 1537 (a.d. 1616). The other date, found 
in Prema-vildsay is saka 1503 (a.d. 1581), and this had been very 
well-combatted by Professor Radha Govinda Nath in his learned 
edition of the work. The Caitanya-candrodaya-ndtaka was written 
by Kavi Karnapura in saka 1494 (a.d. 1572). It would thus appear 
that for the most authentic account of Caitanya’s life one should 
refer to this work and to Vrndavanadasa’s Caitanya-hhdgavata, 
Kaviraja Krsnadasa^s Caitanya-caritdmrta is, however, the most 
learned of the biographies. There was also a Caitanya-sahasra-ndma 
by Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya, the Govinda-vijaya of Parama- 
nandapurl, songs of Caitanya by Gauridasa Pandita, the Gatidardja- 
vijaya of Paramananda Gupta, and songs of Caitanya by Gopala 
Basu. 


The Life of Caitanya. 

1 shall attempt here to give only a brief account of Caitanya's 
life, following principally the Caitanya-bhdgavata^ Caitanya- 
candrodaya-nataka and Caitanya-caritdmrta, 

I'hcre lived in Navadvipa Jagannatha Misra and his wife Sack 
On a full-moon day in Spring (the month of Phdlguna), when there 
w'as an eclipse of the moon, in saka 1407 (a.d. 1485), Caitanya was 
born to them. Navadvipa at this time w^as inhabited by many 
Vaisnavas who had migrated from Sylhet and other parts of India. 
Thus there were Srivasa Pandita, Srirama Pandita, Candrasekhara; 
Murarigupta, Pundarlka Vidyanidhi, Caitanya-vallabha Datta. 
Thus the whole atmosphere w^as prepared for a big spark of fire 
which it was the business of Caitanya to throw into the combustible 
material. In Santipura, Advaita, a great Vaisnava very much senior 
to Caitanya, was alw^ays regretting the general hollowness of the 
people and wishing for someone to create new fire. Caitanya's 
elder brother Visvarupa had gone out as an ascetic, and Caitanya, 
then the only son left to his parents, was particularly cherished by 
his widowed mother Sac! Devi, the daughter of Nllambara 
Chakravarti. 

Navadvipa w^as at this time under Moslem rulers who had 
grown tyrannical. Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya, son of Visarada 
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Pandita and a great scholar, had gone over to Orissa to take refuge 
under the Hindu king there, Prataparudra. 

Caitanya studied in the Sanskrit school {toJ) of Sudar^ana 
Pandita. His study in the school was probably limited to the 
Kalapa grammar and some kdvyas. Some later biographers say 
that he had also read Nyaya (logic); there is, however, no proper 
evidence in support of this. He had, however, studied at home some 
Pur anas, notably the great devotional work, §rlmad-hhdgavata. As 
a student he was indeed very gifted; but he was also very vain, and 
always took special delight in defeating his fellow-students in 
debate. From his early days he had shown a strong liking for 
devotional songs. He took a special delight in identifying himself 
with Krsna. Among his associates the names of the following may 
be mentioned: Srinivasa Pandita and his three brothers, Vasudeva 
Datta, Mukunda Hatta and Jagai, the writer, Srigarbha Pandita, 
Murarigupta, Govinda, Sridhara, Garigadasa, Damodara, Candra- 
^ekhara, Mukunda, Sahjaya, Purusottama, Vijaya, Vakresvara, 
Sanatana, Hrdaya, Madana and Rarnananda. Caitanya had received 
some instruction in the Vedas also from his father. He had also 
received instruction from Visnu Pandita and Gahgadasa Pandita. 
At this period of his life he became intimately acquainted with 
Haridasa and Gadadhara. 

Caitanya's first wife, Laksmi Devi, daughter of Vallabha Misra, 
died of snake-bite; he then married Visnupriya. After his father’s 
death he went to Gaya to perform the post-funeral rites; there he 
is said to have met saintly persons like Paramananda Puri, Isvara 
Puri, Raghimatha Puri, Brahmananda Puri, Amara Puri, Gopala 
Puri, and Ananta Purl. He was initiated by Isvara Purl and decided 
to renounce the world. He came back, however, to Navadvipa and 
began to teach the Bhdgavata-purdna for some time. 

Nityananda, an ascetic (avadhuta), joined him in Navadvipa. 
His friendship further kindled the fire of Caitanya’s passion for 
divine love, and both of them, together with other associates, began 
to spend days and nights in dancing and singing. It was at this time 
that through his influence and that of Nityananda, two drunkards, 
Jagai and Madhai, were converted to his Vaisnava cult of love. 
Shortly after this, with his mother’s permission, he took the ascetic 
life and proceeded to JKatwa, and from there to v^antipur to meet 
Advaita there. From this place he started for Puri with his followers. 
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Such is the brief outline of Caitanya’s early life, bereft of all 
interesting episodes, and upon it there is a fair amount of unanimity 
among his various biographers. 

Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s Bengali work, Caitanya-caritdmrta^ is 
probably one of the latest of his biographies, but on account of its 
recondite character has easily surpassed in popularity all other 
biographies of Caitanya. He divides Caitanya’s life into three parts: 
Adilild (the first part), Madhya-lila (the second part) and Antyallld 
(the last part). The first part consists of an account of the first twenty- 
four years, at the end of which Caitanya renounced the world. He 
lived for another twenty-four years, and these are divided into 
two sections, the second and the last part of his life. Of these twenty- 
four years, six years were spent on pilgrimage; this marks the middle 
period, 'Fhe remaining eighteen years were spent by him in Puri 
and form the final period, of which six years were spent in preaching 
the cult of holy love and the remaining twelve years in deep ecstasies 
and suffering pangs of separation from his beloved Krsna, the Lord. 

After his renunciation in the twenty-fourth year of his life, in 
the month of Mdgha (Januar>^), he started for Brndavana and 
travelled for three days in the Radha country (Bengal). He did not 
know the way to Brndavana and was led to Santipura by Nitya- 
nanda. Caitanya’s mother, along with many other people, Srivasa, 
Ramai, \ idyanidhi, Gadadhara, Vakresvara, Murari, Suklambara, 
Sridhara, Vyaya, Vasudeva, Mukunda, Buddhimanta Khan, 
Nandaiia and Safijaya, came to see him at Santipur. From Santipur 
Caitanya started for Puri with Nityananda, Pandita Jagadananda, 
Damodara Pandita and Mukunda Dutta by the side of the Ganges, 
by way of Balesvar (in Orissa). He then passed by Yajpur and 
Saksigopfila and came to Purl. Having arrived there, he went 
straight to the temple of Jagannatha, looked at the image and fell 
into a trance. Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya, who was then residing at 
Puri, brought him to his house; Nityananda, Jagadananda, Damodara 
all came and joined him there. Here Caitanya stayed for some 
time at the house of Sarvabhauma and held discussions with him, 
in the course of which he refuted the monistic doctrines of Saiikara^. 


^ There is considerable divergence about this episode with Sarvabhauma; 
the Sanskrit Caitanya-caritdmrta and the Caitanya-caudrodaya-ndtaka do not 
agree with the description in the Caitanya-caritdmrta in Bengali of Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja as given here. 
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After some time Caitanya started for the South and first came 
to Kurmasthana, probably a place in the Ganjam district (South 
Orissa); he then passed on by the banks of the Godavari and met 
Ramananda Ray. In a long conversation with him on the subtle 
aspect of the emotion of bhakti Caitanya was very much impressed 
by him; he passed some time with him in devotional songs and 
ecstasies. He then resumed his travel again and is said to have 
passed through Mallikarjuna-tirtha, Ahobala-Nrsimha, Skanda- 
tlrtha and other places, and later on came to Srirangam on the 
banks of the Kaverl. Here he lived in the house of Venkata Bhatta 
for four months, after which he went to the Rsabha mountain, 
where he met Paramananda Puri. It is difficult to say how far he 
travelled in the South, but he must have gone probably as far as 
Travancore. It is also possible that he visited some ofthe places where 
Madhvacarya had great influence, and it is said that he had dis¬ 
cussions with the teachers of the Madhva school. He discovered 
the Brahma-samhiid and the Krsna-karndnirtay two important 
manuscripts of Vaisnavism, and brought them with him. He is said 
to have gone a little farther in the East up to Nasika; but it is 
difficult to say to what extent the story of these tours is correct. 
On his return journey he met Ramananda Ray again, who followed 
him to Puri. 

After his return to Puri, Prataparudra, then King of Puri, 
solicited his acquaintance and became his disciple. In Puri 
Caitanya began to live in the house of Kasi Misra. Among others, 
he had as his followers Janardana, Krsnadasa, Sikhi Mahiti, 
Pradyumna Misra, Jagannatha Dasa, Murari Mahiti, Candanesvara 
and Simhesvara. Caitanya spent most of his time in devotional 
songs, dances and ecstasies. In a.d. 1514 he started for Brndavana 
with a number of followers; but so many people thronged him by 
the time he came to Panihati and Kamarahati that he cancelled his 
programme and returned to Puri. In the autumn of the next year 
he again started for Brndavana with Balabhadra Bhattacarya and 
came to Benares; there he defeated in a discussion a well-known 
teacher, Prakasananda, who held monistic doctrines. In Brndavana 
he met Sri-rupa Gosvami, Uddhavadasa Madhava, and others. 
Then he left Brndavana and Mathura and went to Allahabad by 
the side of the Ganges. There he met Vallabha Bhatta and 
Raghupati Upadhyaya, and gave elaborate religious instruction to 
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Sri-rupa. Later on Caitanya met Sanatana and imparted further 
religious instruction to him. He returned to Benares, where he 
taught Praka^ananda; then he came back to Puri and spent some 
time there. Various stories are narrated in the Caitanya-caritdmrta, 
describing the ecstatic joy of Caitanya in his moods of inspiration; 
on one occasion he had jumped into the sea in a state of ecstasy and 
was picked up by a fisherman. It is unfortunate, however, that we 
know nothing of the exact manner in which he died. 


Emotionalism of Caitanya. 

The religious life of Caitanya unfolds unique pathological 
symptoms of devotion which are perhaps unparalleled in the history 
of any other saints that we know of. The nearest approach w^ill 
probably be in the life of St Francis of Assisi; but the emotional 
flow in Caitanya seems to be more self-centred and deeper. In the 
beginning of his career he not only remained immersed as it were 
in a peculiar type of self-intoxicating song-dance called the klrtana, 
but he often imitated the various episodes of Krsna’s life as told in 
the Purdnas, But with the maturity of his life of renunciation his 
intoxication and his love for Krsna gradually so increased that he 
developed symptoms almost of madness and epilepsy. Blood came 
out of the pores of his hair, his teeth chattered, his body shrank 
in a moment and at the next appeared to swell up. He used to rub 
his mouth against the floor and weep, and had no sleep at night. 
Once he jumped into the sea; sometimes the joints of his bones 
apparently became dislocated, and sometimes the body seemed to 
contract. The only burden of his songs w^as that his heart was 
aching and breaking for Krsna, the Lord. He was fond of reading 
the dramas of Ramananda Ray, the poems of Candidasa and 
Vidyapati, the Krpia-karndmrta of Vilva-mahgala and the Glta- 
govirida of Jayadeva; most of these w^ere mystic songs of love for 
Krsna in erotic phraseology. Nowhere do we find any account of 
such an ecstatic bhakti in the Purdnas^ in the GUd or in any other 
religious literature of India—the Bhdgavata-piirdna has, no doubt, 
one or tw o verses which in a way anticipate the sort of hhakti that 
we find in the life of Caitanya—but wfithout the life of Caitanya our 
storehouse of pathological religious experience would have been 
wanting in one of the most fruitful harvests of pure emotionalism 
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in religion. Caitanya wrote practically nothing, his instructions 
were few and we have no authentic record of the sort of discussions 
that he is said to have held. He gave but little instruction, his 
preaching practically consisted in the demonstration of his own 
mystic faith and love for Krsna; yet the influence that he exerted 
on his contemporaries and also during some centuries after his 
death was enormous. Sanskrit and Bengali literature during this 
time received a new impetus, and Bengal became in a sense 
saturated with devotional lyrics. It is difficult for us to give any 
account of his own philosophy save what we can gather from the 
accounts given of him by his biographers. Jiva Gosvami and 
Baladeva Vidyabhusana arc probably the only persons of im¬ 
portance among the members of his faith who tried to deal with 
some kind of philosophy, as we shall see later on. 

Gleanings from the Caitanya-Caritamrta on the 
subject of Caitanya's Philosophical Views. 

Krsnadasa Kaviraja, otherwise known as Kaviraja Gosvami, 
was not a contemporary of Caitanya; but he came into contact with 
many of his important followers and it may well be assumed that 
he was in possession of the traditional account of the episodes of 
Caitanya’s life as current among them. He gives us an account of 
Vasudeva Sarvabhauma’s discussion with Caitanya at Puri, in 
which the latter tried to refute the monistic view. The supposed 
conversation shows that, according to Caitanya, Brahman cannot 
be indeterminate {nirvnesa)\ any attempt to prove the indeter¬ 
minateness of Brahman would only go the other way, prove His 
determinate nature and establish the fact that He possesses all 
possible powers. These powers arc threefold in their nature: the 
Vimu-sakti, the ksetrajiia-sakti, and the avidyd-sakti. The first 
power, as Vipiu-sakti, may further be considered from three points 
of view^, the hladirn, saudhini and samvit. 'These three powers, bliss, 
being, and consciousness, are held together in the transcendent 
power (pard-sakti or Visnu-sakti) of God. 'J’he kpitrajna-sakti or 
jiva-sakti (the power of God as souls of individuals) and the avidyd- 
sakti (by which the world-appearances are created) do not exist in 
the transcendent sphere of God. The Brahman is indeed devoid of 
all prdkrta or phenomena! qualities, but He is indeed full of non- 
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phenomenal qualities. It is from this point of view that the 
Upanisads have described Brahman as nirguna (devoid of qualities) 
and also as devoid of all powers (nihsaktika). The individual souls 
are within the control of mdyd-sakti; but God is the controller of the 
mdyd-sakti and through it of the individual souls. God creates the 
world by His unthinkable powers and yet remains unchanged 
within Himself. The world thus is not false; but, being a creation, it 
is destructible. 'Fhe Sahkarite interpretation of the Brahma-sutra is 
wrong and is not in consonance with the purport of the Upanisads. 

In chapter viii of the Madhya-lild of the Caitanya-caritdmrta 
we have the famous dialogue between Caitanya and Ramananda 
regarding the gradual superiority of the ideal of love. Ramananda 
says that devotion to God comes as the result of the performance of 
caste-duties. We may note here that according to the Bhakti- 
rasdmrta-sindhu hhakti consists in attaching oneself to Krsna for 
His satisfaction alone, without being in any way influenced by the 
desire for philosophic knowledge, karma or disinclination from 
worldly things {vairdgya), and without being associated with any 
desire for one’s own interests^ 

'riie Vi pm-pur ana, as quoted in the Caitanya-caritdmrta, holds 
the view that it is by the performance of caste-duties and dsrama- 
duties that (rod can be worshipped. But the point is whether such 
performance of caste-duties and dsrama-duUts can lead one to the 
attainment of bhakti or not. If bhakti means the service of God for 
His sake alone {dnukulyena Krpidnusevanam), then the performance 
of caste-duties cannot be regarded as a necessary step towards its 
attainment; the only contribution that it may make can be the 
purification of mind, whereby the mind may be made fit to receive 
the grace of God. Caitanya, not vsatisfied with the reply of Rama¬ 
nanda, urges him to give a better account ol bhakti, Ramananda 
in reply says that a still better state is that in which the devotee 
renounces all his interests in favour of God in all his performance 
of duties; but there is a still higher state in which one renounces 
all his duties through love of God. Unless one can renounce all 
thoughts about one’s own advantage, one cannot proceed in the 
path of love. The next higher stage is that in which devotion is 

^ anydbhilautdmnyam jFuina-karmady'-anavrtam . 
dnukulyena Krsndnusevanam bhaktiruttamd. 

Bhaktirasdtnrta-sifjdhu, i. 1.9. 
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impregnated with knowledge. Pure devotion should not have, 
however, any of the obstructive influences of knowledge; philo¬ 
sophical knowledge and mere disinclination obstruct the course of 
bhakti. Knowledge of God’s nature and wisdom regarding the 
nature of the intimate relation of man with God may be regarded 
as unobstructive to bhakti. The natural and inalienable attachment 
of our mind to God is called prema-bhakti\ it is fivefold: santa 
(peaceful love), ddsya (servant of God), sakhya (friendship with 
God), vdtsalya (filial attitude towards God), and madhurya (sweet 
love, or love of God as one’s lover). The different types of love may 
thus be arranged as above in a hierarchy of superiority; love of God 
as one’s bridegroom or lover is indeed the highest. The love of the 
gopls for Krsna in the love-stories of Krsna in Brndavana typifies 
this highest form of love and particularly the love of Radha for 
Krsna. Rarnananda closes his discourse with the assertion that in 
the highest altitude of love, the lover and the beloved melt together 
into one, and through them both one unique manifestation of love 
realizes itself. Love attains its highest pitch when both the lover 
and the beloved lose their individuality in the sweet milky flow of 
love. 

Later on, in Madhya-lllci, chapter xxix, Caitanya, in describing 
the nature of suddha bhakti (pure devotion), says that pure devotion 
is that in which the devotee renounces all desires, all formal worship, 
all knowledge and work, and is attached to Krsna with all his sense- 
faculties. A true devotee does not want anything from God, but is 
satisfied only in loving Him. It shows the same symptoms as 
ordinary human love, rising to the highest pitch of excellence. 

In chapter xxii of Madhya-lild it is said that the difference in 
intensity of devotion depends upon the difference of the depth of 
emotion. One who is devoted to Krsna must possess preliminary 
moral qualities; he must be kind, truthful, equable to all, non- 
injurious, magnanimous, tender, pure, selfless, at peace with him¬ 
self and with others; he must do good to others, must cling to 
Krsna as his only support, must indulge in no other desires, must 
make no other effort than that of worshipping Krsna, must be 
steady, must be in full control of all his passions; he should not be 
unmindful, should be always prepared to honour others, be full of 
humility and prepared to bear with fortitude all sorrows; he should 
indulge in association with true devotees—it is by such a course 
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that love of Krsna will gradually dawn in him. A true Vaisnava 
should give up the company of women and of all those who are not 
attached to Krsna. He should also give up caste-duties and 
asVawa-duties and cling to Krsna in a helpless manner. To cling 
to Krsna and to give oneself up to Him is the supreme duty of a 
Vaisnava. Love of Krsna is innate in a man’s heart, and it is 
manifested under encouraging conditions. Love for God is a 
manifestation of the hlddini power of God, and by virtue of the 
fact that it forms a constituent of the individual soul, God’s 
attraction of individual souls towards Him is a fundamental fact 
of human life; it may remain dormant for a while, but it is bound 
to wake under suitable conditions. 

The individual souls share both the hlddini and the sanivit sakti 
of God, and the rndyd-sakti typified in matter. Standing between 
these two groups of power, the individual souls are called the 
tatastha-sakti. A soul is impelled on one side by material forces and 
attractions, and urged upwards by the hlddinhsakti of God. A man 
must therefore adopt such a course that the force of material 
attractions and desires may gradually wane, so that he may be 
pulled forward by the hlddinl-sakti of God. 


Some Companions of Caitanya. 

A great favourite of Caitanya was Nityananda. The exact date 
of his birth and death is difficult to ascertain, but he seems to have 
been some years older than Caitanya. He was a Brahmin by caste, 
but became an avadhuta and had no caste-distinctions. He was a 
messenger of Caitanya, preaching the Vaisnava religion in Bengal 
during Caitanya’s absence at Puri; he is said to have converted to 
Vaisnavism many Buddhists and low-caste Hindus of Bengal. At 
a rather advanced stage of life, Nityananda broke the vow of 
asceticism and married the two daughters of Surjadas Sarkhel, 
brother of Gaurdasa Sarkhel of Kalna; the two wives were Vasudha 
and Jahnavi. Nityananda’s son Virachand, also known as Vira- 
bhadra, became a prominent figure in the subsequent period of 
Vaisnava history. 

Prataparudra was the son of Purusottamadeva, who had as¬ 
cended his throne in 1478, and himself ascended the throne in 
1503. He was very learned and took pleasure in literary disputes. 
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Mr Stirling, in his History of Orissa (published in 1891), says of 
him that he had marched with his army to Rameswaram and took 
the famous city of Vijayanagara; he had also fought the Mahome- 
dans and prevented them from attacking Puri. Caitanya’s activities 
in Puri date principally between 1516 and 1533. Ramananda Ray 
was a minister of Prataparudra, and at his intercession Caitanya 
came into contact with Prataparudra, who became one of his 
followers. The influence of Caitanya together with the conversion 
of Prataparudra produced a great impression upon the people of 
Orissa, and this led to the spread of Vaisnavism and the collapse of 
Buddhism there in a very marked manner. 

During the time of Caitanya, Hussain Shaha was the Nawab 
of Gaur. Two Brahmins, converted into Islam and having the 
Mahomedan names Sakar Malik and Dabir Khas, were his two 
high officers; they had seen Caitanya at Ramkeli and had been 
greatly influenced by him. Later in their lives they were known as 
Sanatana and Rupa; they distributed their riches to the poor and 
became ascetics. Rupa is said to have met Caitanya at Benares, 
where he received instruction from him; he wrote many Sanskrit 
works of great value, e.g., Lalita-jnddhava, Viclagdharnddhava^ 
Ujjvalanilamani^ Vikalikd-vallari iy^YiU^n 'm 1550), Uddhava-duta, 
Upadesdmrtay Kdrpanya-piinjikd, Gahgdstaka, Govindaviriiddvali^ 
Gaurdngakalpatani, Caitanydstaka^ Ddna-keli-kaimiudl, Ndtaka- 
candrikd, Padydvali, Paramdrtha-sandarhha, Priti-sandarbhay Pre- 
mendu-sdgaray Mathurd-mahimdy Mukimdarnuktd-ratndvalPstotra- 
tlkdy Ydmimdstaka, RasdmrUiy Vildpa-kimifndnjaliy Brajavildsa- 
stavOy SiksddasakQy Samksepa Bhdgavatdmrtay Sddhana-paddhaiiy 
Stavamdldy Hama-duta-kazyay llarindwdmrta-vydkaranay Hare- 
krsna-mahdmantrdrtha-nirupanay Chanda'stdd as aka. 

Sanatana wrote the following works: Ujjzmla-rasa-kandy Ujjvala- 
nilamani-tlkdy Bhakti-hinduy Bhakti-sandarbhay Bhdgavata-krama- 
sandarbhay Bhdgavdtawrtay Yoga-sataka-vydkhydnay Visnu-tosiniy 
Haribhakti-vildsay Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhii. Sanatana had been put 
in prison by Hussain Shah when he heard that he was thinking of 
leaving him, but Sanatana bribed the gaoler, who set him at liberty. 
He at once crossed the Ganges and took the ascetic life; he went 
to Mathura to meet his brother Rupa, and returned to Puri to meet 
Caitanya. After staying some months in Puri, he went to Brnda- 
vana. In the meanwhile Pwupa had also gone to Puri and he also 
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returned to Brndavana. Both of them were great devotees and spent 
their lives in the worship of Krsna. 

Advaitacarya’s real name was Kamalakara Bhattacarya. He was 
born in 1434 and was thus fifty-two years older than Caitanya; he 
was a great Sanskrit scholar and resided at Santipur. He went to 
Nabadvipa to finish his studies. People at this time had become 
very materialistic; Advaita was very much grieved at it and used 
to pray in his mind for the rise of some great prophet to change their 
minds. Caitanya, after he had taken to ascetic life, had visited 
Advaita at Santipur, where both of them enjoyed ecstatic dances; 
Advaita was then aged about seventy-five. It is said that he had 
paid a visit to Caitanya at Puri. He is said to have died in 1539 
according to some, and in 1584 according to others (which is 
incredible). 

Apart from Advaita and Nityananda there were many other 
intimate companions of Caitanya, of whom Srivasa or Srinivasa was 
one. Pie was a brahmin of Sylhet who settled at Navadvipa; he was 
quite a rich man. It is not possible to give his exact birth-date, but 
he had died long before 1540 (when Jayananda wrote his Caitanya- 
7 nangala)\ he was probably about forty when Caitanya was born. 
As a boy Caitanya was a frequent visitor to Srivasa’s house. He was 
devoted to the study of the Bhagavatay though in his early life he 
was more or less without a faith. He was also a constant companion 
of Advaita while he was at Navadvipa. When Caitanya’s mind was 
turned to God after his return from Gaya, Srivasa’s house was the 
scene of ecstatic dances. Srivasa then became a great disciple of 
Caitanya. Narayani, the mother of Brndiivanadasa, the biographer 
of Caitanya, was a niece of Srivasa. 

Ramananda Ray, the minister of Pratapamdra and author of 
X\\^ Jaganndtha-vallahJia y was very^ much admired by Caitanya. Pie 
w as a native of Vidyanagara, in Central India. The famous dialogue 
narrated in the CaiUinya-caritamria shows how C^aitanya himself 
took lessons from Ramananda on the subject of high devotion. 
Ramananda Ray on his part was very fond of Caitanya and often 
spent his time with him. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF JIVA GOSVAmI 
AND BALADEVA VIDYABHUSANA, 
FOLLOWERS OF CAITANYA 

Ontology. 

JIVA GosvAmI flourished shortly after Caitanya. He wrote a 
running commentary on the Bhdgavata-purdna which forms the 
second chapter {Bhdgavata-sandarbha) of his principal work, the 
Sat-sandarhha, In this chapter he says that, when the great sages 
identify themselves with the ultimate reality, their minds are unable 
to realize the diverse powers of the Lord. The nature of the Lord 
thus appears in a general manner [sdmdnyena laksitam tathaiva 
sphuraty p. 50), and at this stage the powers of Brahman are not 
perceived as different from Him. The ultimate reality, by virtue of 
its essential power {svarupasihhitayd eva saktyd)^ becomes the root 
support of all its other powers {pardsdm a pi mkiindm niiild- 
srayarripani)y and through the sentiment of devotion appears to the 
devotees as the possessor of diverse powers; He is then called 
Bhagavan. Pure bliss {anemdd) is the substance, and all the other 
powers are its qualities; in association with all the other powers it 
is called Bhagavdn or God^. The concept of Brahman is thus the 
partial appearance of the total personality denoted by the word 
Bhagavan; the same Bhagavan appears as Paramatrnan in His aspect 
as controlling all beings and their movements. The three names 
Brahman, Bhagavan and Paramatrnan are used in accordance with 
the emphasis that is put on the different aspects of the total com¬ 
posite meaning; thus, as any one of the special aspects of God ap¬ 
pears to the mind of the devotee, he associates it with the name 
of Brahman, Bhagavan or Paramatman*'^. 

The aspect as Brahman is realized only when the specific 
qualities and powers do not appear before the mind of the devotee. 

* ananda-matrain visesyam samastdh saktayah viscsancini visisto Bhagavan. 
Sat-sandarbha, p. 50. 

“ tatraikasyaiza visesana-bhedena tad avisistatvena ca pratipadanat tathaiva 
tat-tad-upasakapurmanubhava-bhedde ca dvirbhdva-ndmnor bhedah. Ibid. p. 53. 
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In realizing the pure consciousness as the nature of the devotee’s 
own self the nature of the Brahman as pure consciousness is also 
realized; the realization of the identity of one’s own nature with 
that of Brahman is effected through the special practice of devo¬ 
tion^. In the monistic school of Vedanta, as interpreted by 
Sankara, we find that the identity of the self with the Brahman is 
effected through the instruction in the Vedantic maxim: “that art 
thou’’ {tat tvam asi). Here, however, the identity is revealed 
through the practice of devotion, or rather through the grace of 
God, which is awakened through such devotion. 

The abode of Bhagavan is said to be Vaikuntha. There are two 
interpretations of this word; in one sense it is said to be identical 
with the very nature of Brahman as unobscured by mdya^\ in 
another interpretation it is said to be that which is neither the 
manifestation of rajas and tamas nor of the material sattva as 
associated with rajas and tamas. It is regarded as having a different 
kind of substance, being the manifestation of the essential power of 
Bhagavan or as pure sattva. This pure sattva is different from the 
material sattva of the Samkhyists, which is associated with rajas and 
tamas, and for this reason it is regarded as aprdkrta, i.e., tran¬ 
scending the prdkrta. For this reason also it is regarded as eternal 
and unchangingThe ordinary gunas, such as sattva, rajas and 
tamas, are produced from the movement of the energy of kdla 
(time); but the sattva-Vaikimtha is not within the control of kdla^. 
The Vaikuntha, thus being devoid of any qualities, may in one 
sense be regarded as nirvisesa (dilferenceless); but in another 
sense differences may be said to exist in it also, although they 

’ Ibid. p. 54. nanu suksma-cid-rupatvam paddrthdnuhhave katham purjia- 
cid-dkara-rupa-madlya-hrahma-svarupam sphuratu tatrdha, ananyahodhyd- 
tmatayd cid-dkarata-samyena suddha-tvam padarthaikyahodhya-svarupatayd. 
yady apt tddrf^-dtmdnubhavdriantaram tad-ananya-hodhyata-krtau sddhaka- 
saktir ndsli tatlidpi purvam tadartham ei.'a krtayd sarvatrd*pi upajlvyayd sadhana- 
bhaktyd aradhitasya sri-bhagavatah prabhdvdd era tad api tatrodayate. Ibid. 
p. 54- 

yato vaikunthdt param Brahmdkhyam tattvam param bhinnatn na bfiavati. 
svarupa-sakti-visesdviskdrena mdyayd ndvrtam tad ez? tud-rupam. Ibid. p. 57. 

^ yatra vaikunthc rajas tamas ca na pravartate. tayor misrarn sahacaram 
jadam yat sattvam na tad api. kintu anyad eva tac ca yd su^thu sthdpayisyamdnd 
mdydtah pard bhagavat^svarupa-saktih tasydh z^rttitvena cid-rupam siiddha- 
sattvdkhyam sat Warn. Ibid. p. 58. 

* Ibid. p. 59. This view, that the gunas are evolved by the movement of kdla, 
is not accepted in the ordinary classical view of Sarnlchya, but is a theory of the 
PaficarStra school. Cf. Ahirhudhnya-samhitd, chs. 6 and 7. 
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can only be of the nature of the pure sattva or the essential power 
of Godh 

The essential power {svarupa-sakti) and the energy (mdyd- 
sakti) are mutually antagonistic, but they are both supported in 
God-. The power of God is at once natural [svdhhdvika) and un¬ 
thinkable (acintya). It is further urged that even in the ordinary 
world the powers of things are unthinkable, i.e., neither can they 
be deduced from the nature of the things nor can they be directly 
perceived, but they have to be assumed because without such an 
assumption the effect would not be explainable. The word “un¬ 
thinkable’* [acintya) also means that it is difficult to assert whether 
the power is identical with the substance or different from it; on the 
one hand, power cannot be regarded as something extraneous to the 
substance, and, on the other, if it were identical with it, there could 
be no change, no movement, no effect. The substance is perceived, 
but the power is not; but, since an effect or a change is produced, 
the implication is that the substance must have exerted itself 
through its power or powers. Thus, the existence of powers as 
residing in the substance is not logically proved, but accepted as an 
implicationThe same is the case in regard to Brahman; His 
powers are identical with Ilis nature and therefore co-eternal with 
Him. The concept of “unthinkableness” (acintyatva) is used to 
reconcile apparently contradictory notions {durghata-ghatakatvam 
hy acintyatvam). The internal and essential power {antaranga- 
svarupa-sakti) exists in the very nature of the Brahman (svarupena) 
and also as its various manifestations designated by such terms 
as Vaikuntha, etc. {vaikunihddi--svarupa-vaihhava-rupenaY. The 
second power (tatasthasakti) is represented by the pure selves. 
'Fhe third power {bahiranga-mdyd-sakti) is represented by the 
evolution of all cosmical categories and their root, the pradhdna. 
The analogy offered is that of the sun, its rays and the various 

^ nanu gunddy-ahharau nirrisesa evdsau Udia tty dsamkya tatra viiesas tasydh 
suddha-satWdtmikaydh svarupdnalirikta-sakter eva vildsa-rupa iti. Sni-sajiddrbtia, 
P- 59 - 

^ te ca svarupa-iakti-mayd-sakn paraspara-virnddhe, tatha tayor vrttayah 
sva-sva-gana eva paraspardviruddhd api batwyah tathdpi tdsdni ekam ttidhdnam 
tad eva. Ibid. p. 6i. 

^ lake hi sarvesdm bhdvdndm rnani-niafitrddlndm saktayah acititya-jhdna- 
gocardh acintyain (arkdsa/iam yaj-jhanam kdrydnyathdnupapatti-pramdnakam 
tasya gocardh santi. Ibid. pp. 63-4. 

^ Ibid. p. 65. 
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colours which are manifested as the result of refraction. The ex¬ 
ternal power of mdyd {hahiranga-sakti) can affect the jtvas but not 
Brahman. 

The mdyd is defined in the Bhdgavata (as interpreted by 
Sridhara) as that which is manifested without any object and is not 
yet perceivable in its own nature, like an illusory image of dark¬ 
ness^. This is interpreted in a somewhat different form in the 
Bhdgavata-sandarbha, where it is said that mdyd is that which appears 
outside the ultimate reality or Brahman, and ceases to appear with 
the realization of Brahman. It has no appearance in its own 
essential nature, i.e., without the support of the Brahman it cannot 
manifest itself; it is thus associated with Brahman in two forms as 
jiva-mdyd and giina-mdyd. The analogy of dblidsUy which was ex¬ 
plained by Srldhara as “illusory image,'’ is here interpreted as the 
reflection of the solar light from outside the solar orb. The solar 
light cannot exist unless it is supported by the solar orb. But 
though this is so, yet the solar light can have an independent role 
and play outside the orb when it is reflected or refracted; thus it 
may dazzle the eyes of man and blind them to its real nature, and 
manifest itself in various colours. So also the analogy of darkness 
shows that, though darkness cannot exist where there is light, yet 
it cannot itself be perceived without the light of the eyes. The 
prakrti and its developments are but manifestations or appearances, 
which are brought into being outside the Brahman by the power of 
the mdyd; but the movement of the mdyd, the functioning of the 
vital pranas, manas and the senses, the body, are all made possible 
by the fact that they are permeated by the original essential power 
of God {antaranga-saktiy^. Just as a piece of iron which derives its 
heat from the fire in which it is put cannot in its turn burn the fire 
or affect it in any manner, so the mdyd and its appearances, which 
derive their essence from the essential power of God, cannot in any 
way affect God or His essential power. 

The selves can know the body; but they cannot know the ultimate 
reality and the ultimate perceiver of all things. It is through indyd 
that different things have an apparently independent existence and 


1 rtertham yat pratiyeta na pratJyeta edtmani 

tad vidyad dtmano f nay dm yathd bJidsam yathd tamah. 

“ S7'arupa-hhutdkhydm antarangdm saktim sarvasydpi pravrtty-anyathd- 
nupapattyd. Ibid, p. 69. 
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are known by the selves; but the true and essential nature of Brahman 
is always one with all things, and, since in that state there is no duality, 
there is nothing knowable and no form separate from it. The ultimate 
reality, which reveals all things, reveals itself also—the heat rays 
of fire, which derive their existence from the fire, cannot burn the 
fire itself^. The gunas — sattva^ rajas and tamas —belong to the jiva 
and not to Brahman; for that reason, so long as the selves {jiva) 
are blinded by the power of mdyd, there is an appearance of duality, 
which produces also the appearance of knower and knowable. The 
mdyd is again described as twofold, the guna-mdyd, which repre¬ 
sents the material forces (jaddtniikd), and the dtma-mdyd, which is 
the will of God. There is also the concept oi jiva-indyd, which is, 
again, threefold—creative (Bhu), protective (^^ri), and destructive 
(Durgd). The dtma-mdyd is the essential power of God ■^. In another 
sense mdyd is regarded as being composed of the three gunas. The 
word yoga-mdyd has also two meanings—it means the miraculous 
power achieved through the practice of the yoga when it is used as 
a power of the Yogins or sages; when applied to God {paramesvard)^ 
it means the manifestation of Ilis spiritual power as pure con¬ 
sciousness (cic-chakti-vildsa). When mdyd is used in the sense of 
dtma-mdyd or God’s own mdyd, it has thus three meanings, viz.. 
His essential power {svarupa-sakti), His will involving knowledge 
and movement (jfidna-kriye), and also the inner dalliance of His 
power as consciousness (^cic-chakti-vildsa)'^. Thus, there is no 
fndyd in Vaikuntha, because it itself is of the nature of mdyd or 
svarupa-sakti; the Vaikiintha is, thus, identical with rnoksa (emanci¬ 
pation). 

Once it is admitted that the unthinkable power of God can 
explain all contradictory phenomena and also that by yoga-mdyd 
God can directly manifest any form, appearance or phenomena, it 
was easy for the Vaisnavas of the Gaudiya school to exploit the idea 
theologically. Leaving aside the metaphysical idea of the non- 
Vaisnava nature of the relation of God with His powers, they tried 

’ svarupa-vaibhane tasya jlvasya rasrni-sthdnlyasya viandalasthaniyo ya dtmd 
paramdtfnd sa eva svarupa-saktyd mrvam abhiit, anddiia eva bhavann dste, na tu 
tat-pravesena, tat tatra itarah sajlvah kenetarena karana-bhutena kam paddrtiiam 
pasyet, na kendpi kam api pasyet ity-arihah; na hi rasmayah svasaktyd snrya- 
mandaldntargata-vaibhvafn prakdsayeyuh, na cdrciso vahnim nirdaheyuh. 
Sat-sandarbha, p. 71. 

^ miyate anayd iti maya-sabdena sakti-mdtram api bhanyate. Ibid. p. 73. 

® Ibid. pp. 73-4. 
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by an extension of the metaphysical formula to defend their re¬ 
ligious belief in the theological nature of the episodes of Krsna in 
Vnidavana, as related in the Bhagavata, Thus they held that Krsna, 
including His body and all His dress and ornaments and the like, 
the GoptSy with whom He had dalliance, and even the cows and 
trees of Vrndavana, were physically existent in limited forms and 
at the same time unlimited and spiritual as a manifestation of the 
essential nature of God. The Vaisnavas were not afraid of any 
contradiction, because in accordance with the ingeniously-devised 
metaphysical formula the supra-logical nature of God’s power was 
such that through it He could manifest Himself in all kinds of 
limited forms, and yet remain identical with His own supreme 
nature as pure bliss and consciousness. The contradiction was only 
apparent; because the very assumption that God’s power is supra- 
logical resolves the difliculty of identifying the limited with the 
unlimited, the finite with the infinite^. The author of Sat-sandarhha 
takes great pains to prove that the apparent physical form of 
Krsna, as described in the Bhagavata-purdnay is one with Brahman. 
It is not a case in which the identity is to be explained as having 
absolute affinity with Brahman {atyanta-tdddtmya) or as being 
dependent on Brahman: if the Brahman reveals itself in pure mind, 
it must appear as one, without any cjualitative difference of any 
kind; if, in associating Brahman with the form of Krsna, this form 
appears to be an additional imposition, it is not the revelation of 
Brahman. It cannot be urged that the body of Krsna is a product 
of pure satlva-y for this has no rajas in it, and therefore there is no 
creative development in it. If there is any rajas in it, the body of 
Krsna cannot be regarded as made up of pure sattva\ and, if there 
is any mixture of rajaSy then it would be an impure state and there 
can be no revelation of Brahman in it. Moreover, the text of the 
Bhdgavata-purdna is dehnitely against the view that the body of 
Krsna is dependent only on pure sattvay because it asserts that the 
body of Krsna is itself one and the same as pure sattva or pure 

^ Ibid. pp. 70-92. s(ity(i-jddnunantimandaika~rasa-inurtitvdd yugapad eva 
sarvani api tai-tad-rupam vartata eva, kintu yilyam sarvada mrvam na pasyatheti 
(p. 87). tafasca yada tava yatrCnme tat-tad-npasana-phalasya yasya riipasya 
prakdsanecchd tadaiva tatra tad-rupam prakdsate lii. iyam kadety asya yuktih, 
tasmdt tat tat sarvam api tasmin ht-krpia-rupc ntarbhfit.am ity evam atrapi 
tdtparyam iipamitiharati (p. 90). tad ittham madhyamakara eva sarvadkaratvat 
bihhutvam sadhitam. sarva-gatatvad api sadhyaic. citratn vataitad ekcfia vapupl 
vugapat priJiak grhcpi dvyasta-sdhasra?n striya eka iidavahat. 
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consciousness ^ Again, since the body of Krsna appears in diverse 
forms, and since all these forms are but the various manifestations 
of pure consciousness and bliss, they are more enjoyable by the 
devotee than the Brahman 

In the Paramdtma-sandarhha theyf'z;^ or individual is described 
as an entity which in its own nature is pure and beyond mdyd^ but 
which perceives all the mental states produced by mdyd and is 
affected by them. It is called Ksetrajna, because it perceives itself 
to be associated with its internal and external body {ksetra)^. In a 
more direct sense God is also called Ksetrajria, because lie not only 
behaves as the inner controller of mdyd but also of all those that 
are affected by it and yet remains one with Himself through His 
essential powerThe Ksetrajna should not be interpreted in a 
monistic manner, to mean only a pure unqualified consciousness 
{nirviksam cid-vastu)y but as God, the supreme inner controller. 
The view that unqualified pure consciousness is the supreme 
reality is erroneous. Consequently a distinction is drawn between 
the zyasti-ksetrajna (the individual person) and the samasti- 
ksetrajna (the universal person)—God, the latter being the object 
of worship by the former. I'his form of God as the inner controller 
is called Paramatman. 

God is further supposed to manifest Himself in three forms: 
first, as the presiding lord of the totality of selves and the prakrti, 
which have come out of Him like sparks from fire—Saiikarsana or 
Mahavisnu; secondly, as the inner controller of all selves in their 
totality {samasti-jivdntarydmi) — Pradyumna. The distinction be¬ 
tween the first and the second stage is that in the first thtjiva and 
the prakrti are in an undifferentiated stage, whereas in the second 
the totality of the jlvas has been separated outside of prakrti and 
stands independently by itself. The third aspect of God is that in 
which He resides in every man as his inner controller. 

jivas are described as atomic in size; they are infinite in 
number and are but the parts of God. Mdyd is the power of God, 

^ tasya mddha-sattvasya prdkrtatvarn tu nisiddham eva tasmdt na te prdkrta- 
sattva-parindmd na vd tat-pracurdh kintu sva-prakusatd-laksana-hdddha-sattva- 
prakdntd. Sat-sa^idarbha, p. 148, also pp. 147-8. 

“ Ibid. p. 149. ^ Ibid. p. 209. 

^ rndydydm jndyike pi antar-ydmitayd pravi^to'pi svarupa-saktyd svarupa-stha 
eva na tu tat-samsakta ity arthah, vdsudevatvena sarva-ksetra-jndtrtvdt so'parah 
ksetrajna dtmd paramdtmd. tad evarn api mukhyam k^etrajnatvam paramdtmany 
eva. Ibid. p. 210. 
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and the word is used in various senses in various contexts; it may 
mean the essential power, the external power, and it has also the 
sense of pradhdna^. 

The author of the Sat-sandarbha denies the ordinary Vedantic 
view that the Brahman is pure consciousness and the support 
{airayd) of the objects {visaya or mdyd or ajndna). He regards the 
relation between mdyd and Brahman as transcendental and supra- 
rational. Just as various conflicting and contradictory powers may 
reside in any particular medicine, so also various powers capable of 
producing manifold appearances may reside in Brahman, though 
the manner of association may be quite inexplicable and un¬ 
thinkable. The appearance of duality is not due to the presence of 
ajndna (or ignorance) in the Brahman, but through His un¬ 
thinkable powers. The duality of the world can be reconciled with 
ultimate monism only on the supposition of the existence of the 
transcendent and supra-rational powers of God. This fact also 
explains how the power of God can transform itself into the 
material image without in any way affecting the unity and purity 
of God^. Thus both the subtleand the subtle material powers 
of the universe emanate from Paramatman, from whom both the 
conscious and the unconscious parts of the universe are produced. 
Paramatman, considered in Himself, may be taken as the agent of 
production {nimitta-kdrana)^ whereas in association with His 
powers He may be regarded as the material cause of the universe 
{updddna-kdranaY, Since the power of God is identical with the 
nature of God, the position of monism is well upheld. 

On the subject of the relation between the parts and the whole 
the author of the Sat-sandarbha says that the whole is not a con¬ 
glomeration of the parts, neither is the whole the transformation 
of the parts or a change induced in the parts. Nor can the whole 
be regarded as different from the parts or one with it, or as associ- 

' tadevam sandarbha-dvaye sakti^traya-vivrtih krtd. tatna ndmdbhinnatd- 
janita-bhrdnti-hdndya samgraha-slokdh ?ndyd sydd antarangdydm bahirangd ca sd 
smrtd 

pradhdne'pi kvacid dr^td tad-vrttir nwhinl ca sd, 

adye traye sydt prakrtii cic-chaktis tvantarangikd 

suddha-jJve'pi te drste tathesa-jndna-vlryayoh. 

drmiayd-sakti-vrtyos tu vidyd-saktir udiryate 

cic-chakti-vrttau mdydydm yoga-mdyd santd smrtd 

pradhdndvydkrtd-vyaktam traigunye prakrteh pararn 

na mdydydift na cic-chaktdv ityddyuhyam vivekibhih. Ibid. p. 245. 

2 Ibid. p. 249. ® Ibid. p. 250. 
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ated with it. If the whole were entirely different from the parts, 
the parts would have nothing to do with the whole; if the parts 
were inherent in the whole, then any part would be found anywhere 
in the whole. Therefore the relation between the parts and the 
whole is of a supra-logical nature. From this position the author 
of the Sat-sandarbha jumps to the conclusion that, wherever there 
is an appearance of any whole, such an appearance is due to the 
manifestation of Paramatman, which is the ultimate cause and the 
ultimate reality (tasmad aikya-^hiiddhydlambana-rupam yat pratiyate 
tat sarvatra paramdtma-lakmnarn sarvakdranam asty eva, p. 252), 
All manifestations of separate wholes arc, therefore, false appear¬ 
ances due to similarity; for wherever there is a whole there is the 
manifestation of God. In this way the whole universe may be 
regarded as one, and thus all duality is false h 

Just as fire is different from w^ood, the spark and the smoke 
(though the latter two are often falsely regarded as being identical 
with the fire), so the self, as the separate perceiver called Bhagavan 
or Brahman, is also different from the five elements (the senses, the 
antahkarana and the pradhdna) wdiich together pass by the name 
of jiva 

Those who have their minds fixed on the Supreme Soul 
(Paramatman) and look upon the world as its manifestation thereby 
perceive only the element of ultimate reality in it; whereas those 
who are not accustomed to look upon the w^orld as the manifestation 
of the supreme soul perceive it only as the effect of ignorance; thus 
to them the Paramatman, who pervades the world as the abiding 
Reality, does not show^ Himself to be such. Those who traffic in 
pure gold attach no importance to the various forms in which the 
gold may appear (bangles, necklaces and the like), because their 
chief interest lies in pure gold; whereas there are others whose chief 
interest is not pure gold, but only its varied unreal forms. This 
world is brought into being by God through Mis inherent power 
working upon Himself as the material cause; as the world is brought 

^ tasmat sarvaikya-buddhi-fiidanat prthag dehaikya-buddhih sddrsyabhramah 
sydt, purvdpardvayavdnusandhdne sati parasparam dsayaikatva-sthitatvcnd'vaya- 
vatvsddhdranyena caikyasddrsydt praty-a 7 Jayavam ekatayd pratlteh, so'yam deha 
iti bhrama eva hhavali'ty arthah, prati-vrksam tad idatn vanarn itwat. 

Sat-sandarhha, p. 253. 

^ yatholmiikdt visphuliiigad dhumad api svasambhavdt 
apy dtmatvena vwiatdd yathdgnih prthag ulmukdt 
bhiitendriyantahkarandt pradhdndj-ji'^ja-samjhitdt 
db 7 id tathd prthag drastd bhagavan brahma-sarnjhitah. Ibid. p. 254. 
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into being, He enters into it, controls it in every detail, and in the 
last stage (at the time of pralaya) He divests Himself of various 
forms of manifestation and returns to Himself as pure being, 
endowed with His own inherent power. Thus it is said in the 
Vimu-purdna that the ignorant, instead of perceiving the world as 
pure knowledge, are deluded by perceiving it as the visible and 
tangible world of objects; but those who are pure in heart and wise 
perceive the whole world as the nature of God, as pure consciousness. 

Status of the World. 

d'hus in the Vaisnava system the world is not false (like the 
rope-snake), but destructible (like a jug). The world has no reality; 
for, though it is not false, it has no uninterrupted existence in past, 
present and future; only that can be regarded as real which is 
neither false nor has only an interrupted existence in time. Such 
reality can only lie affirmed of l^irainatman or His powerh The 
IJpanisads say that in the beginning there existed ultimate Reality, 
sat\ this term means the mutual identity of the subtle potential 
power of Brahman and the Brahman. I’he theory of satkaryavada 
may be supposed to hold good with reference to the fact that 
it is the subtle power of God that manifests itself in diverse 
forms {snkpjulvasfhd-laksajia-tac-chiiktih). Now the question arises, 
whether, if the world has the ultimate sat as its material cause, it must 
be as indestructible as that; if the world is indestructible, then why 
should it not he false (like the conch-shell -silver) and, consequently, 
why should not the vivarta theory be regarded as valid? Idie reply 
to such a question is that to argue that, because anything is produced 
from the real {sat), tlierefore it must also be real {sat) is false, since 
this is not everywhere the case; it cannot be asserted that the 
qualities of the effect should be wholly identical with the qualities 
of the cause; the rays of light emanating from fire have not the 
power of burnings. Srldhara, in his commentary on the Vipiu- 
piirdna, asserting that Brahman has an unchangeable and a 
changeable form, explains the apparent incongruity in the possi¬ 
bility of the changeable coming out of the unchangeable on the 

’ tato 7 !ivarta-vadind?Ti iva rajju-sarpa-van na mithydtvam kintu ghata-van 
fiah'arat 7 'am eva tasya. tato mithydt 7 ^dbhd 7 )e apt tri-kdldvyahhicdrd-bhdiHlj 
jagato na sattvam z'ivarta-pariiidvulsiddhatvena tad-dosa-dzviydhhd-tavaty eva 
hi vast uni sattvam vidhlyate yatiid paramdtmani tacchaktau 7 )d. Ibid. p. 255. 

Ibid. p. 256. 
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basis of the above analogy of fire and the rays emanating from it. 
Again, in other cases an appearance like that of silver manifesting 
itself from the conch-shell is wholly false, as it has only appearance, 
but no utility; so there are many other things which, though they 
are believed to have a particular nature, are in reality quite different 
and have entirely different effects. Thus some wood poison may be 
believed to be dry ginger, and used as such; but it will still retain 
its poisonous effects. Here, in spite of the illusory knowledge of 
one thing as another, the things retain their natural qualities, which 
are not affected by the illusory notion. 

The power a thing has of effecting any change or utility cannot 
be present at all times and places, or with the change of object, and 
so the power of effecting any change or utility, not being an eternal 
and all-abiding quality, cannot be regarded as the defining 
character of reality; so a false appearance like the conch-shell- 
silver, which has merely a perceivable form, but no other utility or 
power of effecting changes, cannot be regarded as real. Only that 
is real which is present in all cases of illusory objects or those which 
have any kind of utility; reality is that which lies as the ground and 
basis of all kinds of experience, illusory or relatively objective. The 
so-called real world about us, though no doubt endowed with the 
power of effecting changes or utility, is yet destructible. I'he word 
“destructible,"’ however, is used only in the sense that the world 
returns to the original cause—the power of God—from which it 
came into being. The mere fact that we deal with the world and 
that it serves some purpose or utility is no proof that it is real; for 
our conduct and our dealings may proceed on the basis of blind 
convention, without assuming any reality in them. The currency 
of a series of conventions based on mutual beliefs cannot prove 
either their reality or their nature as knowledge {vijndna) without 
any underlying substratum, 'bhus the currency of conventions 
cannot prove their validity. The w^orld thus is neither false nor 
eternal; it is real, and yet does not remain in its apparent form, but 
loses itself in its own unmanifested state within the powder of 
Brahman; and in this sense both the satkdrya and the parindma 
theories are validh 

It is wrong to suppose that originally the world did not exist at 
all and that in the end also it will absolutely cease to exist; for, since 
* Sat-sandarhhay p. 259. 
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absolute reality is altogether devoid of any other kind of experience, 
and is of the nature of homogeneous blissful experience, it is im¬ 
possible to explain the world as an illusory imposition like the 
conch-shell-silver. It is for this reason that the world-creation is 
to be explained on the analogy of parindma (or evolution) and not 
on the analogy of illusory appearances like the conch-shell-silver 
or the rope-snake. Through His own unthinkable, indeterminable 
and inscrutable power the Brahman remains one with Himself and 
yet produces the world ^; thus it is wrong to think of Brahman as 
being the ground cause. If the world is eternally existent as it is, 
then the causal operation is meaningless; if the world is absolutely 
non-existent, then the notion of causal operation to produce the 
absolutely non-existent is also impossible. Therefore, the world is 
neither wholly existent nor wholly non-existent, but only existent 
in an immanifested form. The jug exists in the lump of clay, in an 
unmanifested form; and causal operation is directed only to 
actualize the potential; the world also exists in the ultimate cause, 
in an unmanifested form, and is actualized in a manifest form by 
His natural power operating in a definite manner. It is thus wrong 
to suppose that the mdyd of Xhcjiva, from which comes all ignorance, 
is to be regarded as the cause of the majesty of God^s powers; God 
is independent, all-powerful and all-creator, responsible for all that 
exists in the world. It is thus WTong to suppose that xhitjlva creates 
the world either by his own powers or by his own ajndna; God is 
essentially true, and so He cannot create anything that is false-. 

The Vaisnava theory thus accepts the doctrine of ultimate 
dissolution in prakrti (prakrti-laya). In the time of emancipation 
the world is not destroyed; for being of the nature of the power of 
God it cannot be destroyed; it is well known that in the case of 
jwan-miikti the body remains. What happens in the stage of 
emancipation is that all illusory notions about the world vanish, but 
the world, as such, remains, since it is not false; emancipation is thus 
a state of subjective reformation, not an objective disappearance of 
the world. As the objective world is described as identical with 

^ ato acintya-safikJiyd-svarupad acyutasyaiva tava parindma-svlkdrena dravina- 
jdtlndm dravya-mdtrdndm mrl-lohadlndm vikalpd vedd ghata-kundaladayas 
tenant panthdno mdrgdh prakdrds tair eva asmdbhir upamlyaie na tu kutrdpi 
bhrama-rajatddibhih. Ibid. p. 260. 

- satya-svdbhdvikdcintya-saktih paraniesvaras tuccha-mdyikam api na kurydt. 
Ibid. p. 262. 
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God^s powers, so also are the senses and the biiddhi. When the 
Upanisad says that the manas is created by God, this merely means 
that God is identical with the cosmic manas^ the manas of all beings, 
in His form as Aniruddha}, The ultimate cause is identical with the 
effect; wherever the effect is new {apurva), and has a beginning and 
an end, it is illusory; for here the concept of cause and effect are 
mutually interdependent and not separately determinable. Until 
the effect is produced, nothing can be regarded as cause, and, unless 
the cauvse is determined, the effect cannot be determinedso to 
validate the concept of causality the power as effect must be re¬ 
garded as already existent in the cause. It is this potential existence 
of effect that proves its actual existence; thus the world exists as the 
natural energy of God, and as such it is eternally real. Even the 
slightest change and manifestation cannot be explained without 
reference to God or independently of Him; if such explanation 
were possible, the world also would be self-luminous pure 
consciousness. 

It has been said that the jtvas are indeed the energy of God, but 
that still they may suffer from the defect of an obscuration of their 
self-luminosity. ThejivaSy being of the nature of Iatastha sakti, are 
inferior to the essential power of God, by which their self¬ 
luminosity could be obscured‘h This obscuration could be removed 
by God’s will only through the spirit of enquirv regarding God’s 
nature on the part of the jwas. According to the Sat-sandarhha the 
world is a real creation; but it refers with some approval to another 
view, that the world is a magical creation which deludes the jivas 
into believing in a real objective existence of the world. This view, 
however, must be distinguished from the monistic view of Sankara 
(which is that tlie real creator by His real power manifests the 
world-experience to a real perceiver) ^ and it also differs from the 
Sat-sandarhha in that the latter regards the world as a real creation. 

alas tan-mano*srjata manah prajdpatim ity adau mandh-xabdena samnsti- 
mano*dhi§thdtd srWtdn aniruddlia eva. Sat-sandarhha, p. 262. 

antah-karana-bahih-karana-visaya-rupena paramdtma-laksanam jndnain eva 
bhdti tasmad ananyad eva buddhyadi-vastu ity-arthah. Ibid. p. 263. 

2 ydvat kdryam na jdyate tdvat kdranatvam rnrt-suktydder tia siddliyati 
kdranatvasiddhau ca kdryam na jdyate eveti paraspara-sapeksaiva-do^dt. Ibid. 
p. 265. 

® Ibid. p. 266. 

^ satyenawa kartd satyarn eva drastdram prati satyaiva tayd saktyd vastiinah 
sphurandt lake, apt tathaiva drsyata iti. Ibid. p. 268. 
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It must, however, be maintained that the main interest of the 
Vaisnavas is not in these hair-splitting dialectical discussions; theirs 
is professedly a system of practical religious emotionalism, and this 
being so it matters very little to a Vaisnava whether the world is real 
or unreal. His chief interest lies in the delight of his devotion to 
Godh It is further held that the ordinary experience of the world 
can well be explained by a reference to world-analogies; but the 
transcendental relation existing between (h)d, the individual, the 
souls and the world can hardly be so explained. The Upanisad 
texts declare the identity of the jiva and pararnewara; but they only 
mean fh2it paramesvara and the jiva alike are pure consciousness. 

God and His Powers. 

Returning to the Sat-sandarhha^ one stumbles over the problem 
how the Brahman, who is pure consciousness and unchangeable, can 
be associated with the ordinal*}^ gums of prakrti. The ordinary 
analogy of play cannot apply to God; children find pleasure in play 
or are persuaded to play by their playmates; but God is self- 
realized in Himself and His powers. He cannot be persuaded to act 
by anybody. He is always dissociated from everything, and is not 
swayed by passions of any kind. As He is above the gunas, they and 
their actions cannot be associated with Him. We may also ask how 
the jlvciy who is identical with God, can be associated with the 
beginningless avidyd. He being of the nature of pure consciousness, 
there ought not to be any obscuration of His consciousness, either 
through time or through space or through conditions or through 
any internal or external cause. iVloreover, since God exists in the 
form of they/AY/.s' in all bodies, the jJvas ought not to be under the 
bondage of alfiictions or karma. The solution of such difficulties is 
to be found in the supra-rational nature of the mdyd-sakti of God, 
which, being supra-logical, cannot be dealt with by the apparatus 
of ordinary logic. The fact that the power of God can be conceived 
as internal {antaraiiga) and external (bahirafiga) explains why what 
happens in the region of God’s external power cannot affect His 
own internal nature; thus, though God in the form of jlvas may be 
under the influence of ?ndyd and the world-experience arising 
therefrom, He remains all the time unaffected in His own internal 

^ satyam na satyam nah krpui-puddhjamodam antard 

jagat satyam asatyarn vd ko'yam tasmifi durdgraJiah. Ibid. p. 269. 
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nature. The supra-logical and supra-rational distinction existing 
between the threefold powers (svarupa or antarangay bahirangUy 
and tatastha) of God and their relation to Him explains dif¬ 
ficulties which ordinarily may appear insurmountable. It is this 
supra-logical conception that explains how God can be within the 
sway of mdyd and yet be its controller^. The jtva in reality is not 
under the sway of afflictions, but still he appears to be so through 
the influence of God’s mdyd; just as in dreams a man may have all 
kinds of untrue and distorted experiences, so also the world- 
experiences are imposed on the self through the influence of God’s 
mdyd. The appearance of impurity in the pure jiva is due to the 
influence of mdyd acting as its upddhi (or condition)—just as the 
motionless moon appears to be moving on the ripples of a flowing 
river. Through the influence of mdyd the individual identifies 
himself with the prakrti and falsely regards the qualities of the 
prakrti as his own-. 

God’s Relation to His Devotees. 

The incarnations of God are also to be explained on the same 
analogy. It is not necessary for God to pass through incarnations 
or to exert any kind of effort for the maintenance of the world; for 
He is omnipotent; all the incarnations of God recounted in the 
Purdnas are for the purpose of giving satisfaction to the devotees 
{hhaktas). They are effected by the manifestation of the essential 
powers of God {svarupa-saktydviskarafm)^ out of sympathy for 
His devotees. This may naturally be taken to imply that God is 
affected by the sorrows and sufferings of His devotees and that He 
is pleased by their happiness. The essential function of the essential 
power of God is called hlddiniy and the essence of this hlddini is 
bhaktiy which is of the nature of pure bliss. Bhakti exists in both 
God and the devotee, in a dual relation^. God is self-realized, for 

^ Sat-sandarhha, p. 270. 

- yathd jale pratihimhitasya eva candramaso jolopadliikrtah kampadi-piuno 
dfiarmo drsyate na tvdkdsa-sthitasya tadvad andtmanah prakrti-rupopddher 
dharmah atmanah suddhasyasami api aham eva so'yam ity dvesdn may ay a upadhi- 
tdddtmydpanndhamkdrdbhdsasya pratihimba-sthdnJyasya lasya dra^tur adhya- 
tmikdvasthasya eva yady api sydt tathdpi suddhah asau tad-ahheddhhhndnena 
tarn pasyati. Ibid. p. 272. 

parama-sdra-bhutdyd api svarupa-sakteh sdra-bhutd hlddini ndrna yd 
vrttis tasya eva sdra-bhuto vrtti-viseso bhaktih m ca raty-apara-parydyd, bhaktir 
bhagavati bhakte^u ca nik^ipta-nijobhaya-kotih sarvadd ti^thati. Ibid. p. 274. 
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the bhakti exists in the bhaktay and being a power of God it is in 
essence neither different from nor identical with Him. Bhakti is 
only a special manifestation of His power in the devotee, involving 
a duality and rousing in God a special manifestation of delight 
which may be interpreted as pleasure arising from the bhakti of the 
devotee. When God says that He is dependent on the bhaktay the 
idea is explicable only on the supposition that bhakti is the essence 
of the essential power of God; the devotee through his bhakti holds 
the essential nature of God within him. Now the question arises 
whether God really feels sorrow when the devotees feel it, and 
whether He is moved to sympathy by such an experience of sorrow. 
Some say that God, being all-blissful by nature, cannot have any 
experience of sorrow; but others say that He has a knowledge of 
suffering, not as existing in Himself, but as existing in the devotee. 
The writer of Sat-sandarbhay however, objects that this does not 
solve the difficulty; if (jod has experience of sorrow, it does not 
matter whether He feels the pain as belonging to Himself or to 
others. It must therefore be admitted that, though God may some¬ 
how have a knowledge of suffering, yet He cannot have experience 
of it; and so, in spite of God’s omnipotence, yet, since He has no 
experience of the suffering of men. He cannot be accused of cruelty 
in not releasing everyone from his suffering. The happiness of 
devotees consists in the experience of their devotion, and their 
sorrow is over obstmetion in the way of their realization of God. 
God’s supposed pity for His devotee originates from an experience 
of his devotion, expressing itself in forms of extreme humility 
{dainydtmaka-bhakti)y and not from experience of an ordinary 
sorrow. When God tries to satisfy the desires of His devotee, He 
is not actuated by an experience of suffering, but by an experience 
of the devotion existing in the devotee. If God had experience of 
the sorrows of others and if in spite of His omnipotence He had not 
released them from them, He would have to be regarded as cruel; 
so also, if He had helped only some to get out of suff ering and had 
left others to suffer. He would have to be regarded as being only a 
partial God. But God has no experience of the sorrows of others; 
He only experiences devotion in others. The efficacy of prayer does 
not prove that God is partial; for there is no one dear to Him or 
enemy to Him; but, when through devotion the devotee prays for 
anything to Him, He being present in his heart in one through the 
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devotion, grants him the object of his desire; so it is not necessary 
for God to pass through stages of incarnation for the protection or 
maintenance of the world; but still He does so in order to satisfy 
prayers to God. All the incarnations of God are for the fulfilment 
of the devotee’s desires. The inscrutability of God’s behaviour in 
the fulfilment of His devotee’s desires is to be found in the in¬ 
scrutability of the supra-rational nature of the essential power of 
God. 7'hough all the works of God are absolutely independent and 
self-determined, yet they are somehow in accord with the good and 
bad deeds of man. Iwen when God is pleased to punish the mis¬ 
deeds of those who are inimical to his devotees, such punishment 
is not effected by the rousing of anger in Him, but is the natural 
result of His own blissfid nature operating as a function of His 
hladinV. But the writer of the Sat-sandarhha is unable to explain 
the fact why the impartial and passionless (jod should destroy the 
demons for the sake of His devotees, and he plainly admits that the 
indescribable nature of (h)d’s greatness is seen when, in spite of 
11 is absolute impartiality to all. He appears to be partial to some. 
Though He in Himself is beyond the influence of mdyd, yet in 
showing mercy to His devotees He seems to express Himself in 
terms of mdyd and to be under its sway. The transition from the 
transcendent sattva quality of God to Ilis adoption of the ordinary 
qualities of prakrti is supra-rational and cannot be explained. Ikit 
the writer of the Sat-sandarhha always tries to emphasize the facts 
that God is on the one hand actuated by His purpose of serving the 
interest of His devotees and that on the other hand all His move¬ 
ments are absolutely self-determined—though in tlie ordinary 
sense self-determination would be incompatible with being 
actuated by the interest of others. He further adds that, though it 
may ordinarily appear that God is moved to action in certain critical 
happenings in the course of world-events or in the life of His 
devotee, yet, since these events of the world are also due to the 
manifestation of His own power as rndyd, the parallelism that may 
be noticed betvv^een world-events and His own efforts cannot be 
said to invalidate the view that the latter are self-determined. Thus 


’ atha yadi kecit bhahtdtidm era dvisanti tadci ladd bttakta-paksa-pdtdntah- 
patitvad bhaf^avata svayam taddvese api na dosah pratyuta hhakta-vi^ayaka-tad- 
rateh po^akatvena hldddu-vrtti-hhutdnandolldsa-visesa evdsau. Sa/sandarhhn, 
p. 278. 
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His own efforts are naturally roused by Himself through the im¬ 
pulsion of hhakti, in which there is a dual manifestation of the 
essential power of God, as existing in Himself and in the heart of 
the devotee. It has already been said that hhakti is the essence of 
the essential power of God which has for its constituents the devotee 
and God. The prompting or rousing of God’s powers through 
world-events is thus only a mere appearance {pravrtyd bhasa), 
happening in consonance with the self-determining activity of God. 
It is further said that God’s activity in creating the world is also 
motivated by His interest in giving satisfaction to His devotees. 
Time is the defining character of His movement, and, when God 
determines Himself to move forward for creation through time- 
movement, He wishes to create His own devotees, merged in the 
prakrti, out of His mercy for them. But in order to create them He 
must disturb the equilibrium of the prakrti, and for this purpose 
His spontaneous movement as thought separates the power (as 
jiva-mdyd) from His essential power {svarupa-sakti)\ thus the 
equilibrium of the former is disturbed, and rajas comes into 
prominence. 'Fhe disturbance may be supposed to be created in an 
apparent manner {tacchesatdtmakaprahhdvenaivoddlpta) or by the 
dynamic of kdla^. When God wishes to enjoy Himself in His 
manifold creation, He produces sattva, and, when He wishes to 
lie in sleep with His entire creation. He creates tarnas. Thus 
all the creative actions of God are undertaken for the sake of His 
devotees. The lying in sleep of God is a state of ultimate dissolu¬ 
tion. Again, though God exists in all as the internal controller, 
yet He is not perceived to be so; it is only in the mind of 
the devotee that He really appears in His true nature as the inner 
controller. 

The author of the Sat-sandarbha is in favour of the doctrine of 
three vyuhas as against the theory of four vyuhas of the Pahea- 
ratras. He therefore refers to the Mahdhhdrata for different tradi¬ 
tions of one, two, three and four vyuhas, and says that this dis¬ 
crepancy is to be explained by the inclusion of one or more vyuhas 
within the others. The Bhdgavata-purdna is so called from the fact 
that it accepts Bhagavan as the principal vyuha-. The enquiry 
(jijrldsd) concerning this Brahman has been explained by Ramanuja 
as dhydna, but according to the Sat-sandarbha this dhydna is nothing 
^ Ibid, p, 283. ^ Ibid, 
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but the worship of God in a definite form; for it is not easy to 
indulge in any dhydna (or worship of God) without associating it 
with a form on which one may fix his mind. Brahman is described 
as unchanging ultimate truth, and, as sorrow only is changeable. 
He is also to be regarded as wholly blissful. Brahman is also re¬ 
garded as satyatfiy because He is the self-determiner, and His 
existence does not depend on the existence or the will of anything 
else. He, by his power as self-luminosity, dominates His other 
power as mdydy and is in Himself untouched by it. This shows that, 
though is one of His powers, yet in His own nature He is beyond 
mdyd. The real creation coming out of rndyd consists of the three 
elements of fire, water and earth partaking of each other's parts. 
The Sankarites say that the world is not a real creation, but an 
illusory imposition like the silver in the conch-shell; but such an 
illusion can only be due to similarity, and, if through it the conch- 
shell can be conceived as silver, it is also possible that the silver may 
also be misconceived as conch-shell. It is by no means true that the 
ground (adhisthana) of illusion should be one and the illusion 
manifold; for it is possible to have the illusion of one object in the 
conglomeration of many; the collocation of many trees and hills 
and fog may produce the combined effect of a piece of cloud. The 
world of objects is always perceived, while the Brahman is per¬ 
ceived as pure self-luminosity; and, if it is possible to regard 
Brahman also as illusory, that will practically mean that Brahman 
cannot any longer be regarded as the ground of the world. The 
world therefore is to be regarded as real. The monistic view, that 
the Brahman is absolutely devoid of any quality, is false; for the 
very name Brahman signifies that He is supremely great. The 
world also has not only come out of Him, but stays in Him and will 
ultimately be dissolved in Him. Moreover, the effect should have 
some resemblance to the cause, and the visible and tangible world, 
of which God is the cause, naturally signifies that the cause itself 
cannot be absolutely devoid of quality \ Even on the supposition 
that Brahman is to be defined as that from which the world- 
illusion has come into being, the point remains, that this in itself is 
a distinguishing quality; and, even if Brahman be regarded as self- 
luminous, the self-luminosity itself is a quality which distinguishes 

^ sadhya-dharmavyabhicdri-sadhana-dharmanvita-vastu-vi^ayatvan na tattv 
apramdnam. Sat-sandarbha. p. 27. 
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Brahman from other objects. If self-luminosity is a distinguishing 
quality, and if Brahman is supposed to possess it, He cannot be 
regarded as qualityless^. 

Nature of bhakti. 

The author of the Sat-sandarbha discusses in the Krsna- 
sandarbha the then favourite theme of the Vaisnavas that Lord 
Krsna is the manifestation of the entire Godhood. The details of 
such a discussion cannot pertinently be described in a work like the 
present one, and must therefore be omitted. 

In the Bhakti-sandarbha the author of the Sat-sandarbha deals 
with the nature of bhakti. He says that, though jlvas are parts 
of God’s power, yet through beginningless absence of true know¬ 
ledge of the ultimate reality their mind is turned away from it, and 
through this weakness their self-knowledge is obscured by mdyd\ 
they are habituated to looking upon the pradhdna (the product of 
sattva^ rajas and tanias) as being identical with themselves, and 
thereby suffer the sorrows associated with the cycles of birth and 
re-birth. Those jivas^ however, who by their religious practices 
have inherited from their last birth an inclination towards God, or 
those who through a special mercy of God have their spiritual eyes 
opened, naturally feel inclined towards God and have a realization 
of His nature whenever they listen to religious instruction. It is 
through the worship of God that there arise the knowledge of God 
and the realization of God, by which all sorrows are destroyed. In 
the Upanisads it is said that one should listen to the Upanisadic 
texts propounding the unity of Brahma and meditate upon them. 
Such a course brings one nearer God, because through it the 
realization of Brahma is said to be possible. The processes of 
astdnga-yoga may also be regarded as leading one near to God’s 
realization. Even the performance of karma helps one to attain the 
proximity of God; by performing one’s duties one obeys the com¬ 
mands of God, and in the case of obligatory duties the performer 
derives no benefit, as the fruits of those actions are naturally 
dedicated to God. Knowledge associated with bhakti is also 

^ jagaj-janmddi-bhramo yatas tad brahmeti svotprek^d-pak^e ca na nir~ 
visesa-vastu-siddhih hhrama-mulam ajndnam ajndna-sdksi brahmeti upagamdt. 
sdksitttam hi prakdsaikarasatayd ucyatc. prakdsatvarn tu jadad vydvartakam svasya 
parasya ca vyavahdra-yogyatdpddana-svabhdvena bhavati. tathd sati satfis- 
e^atvam tad-abhdve prakdsataiva na sydt tucchataiva sydt. Ibid. p. 291, 
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negatively helpful by detaching one’s mind from objects other than 
God; yet bhakti alone, exhibited in chanting God’s name and in 
being intoxicated with emotion for God, is considered to be of 
supreme importance. The two forms of bhakti have but one 
objective, namely, to afford pleasure to God; they are therefore 
regarded as ahetuki. The true devotee finds a natural pleasure in 
chanting the name of God and absorbing himself in meditation 
upon God’s merciful actions for the sake of humanity. Though the 
paths of duty and of knowledge are prescribed for certain classes of 
persons, yet the path of bhakti is regarded as superior; those who 
are in it need not follow the path of knowledge and the path of 
disinclination from worldly things^. All the various duties pre¬ 
scribed in the sdstras are fruitful only if they are performed through 
the inspiration of bhakti^ and, even if they arc not performed, one 
may attain his highest only through the process of bhakti. 

Bhakti is also described as being itself the emancipation 
[muktiy^. True philosophic knowledge {tattva-jmlna) is the 
secondary effect of bhakti. True tattva-jhdna consists in the 
realization of God in His three-fold form, as Brahman, Para- 
matman and Bhagavan in relation to His threefold powers, with 
which He is both identical and dilferent. This reality of God can only 
be properly realized and apperceived through bhaktP. Know^ledge 
is more remote than realization. Bhakti brings not only knowledge, 
but also realization [jndna-mdtrasya kd zaritu sdksdd api kurvanti)\ 
it is therefore held that bhakti is much higher than philosophic 
knowledge, which is regarded as the secondary' effect of it. The true 
devotee can realize the nature of Cxod either in association with His 
Powers or as divested of them, in His threefold form or in any 
one of His forms, according as it pleases him. ITc effect of one’s 
good deeds is not the attainment of Heaven, but success in the 
satisfaction of God through the production of bhakti. 'The nididhya- 
sana of the Upanisads means the worship of God {updsand) by 
reciting the name and glory of God; when one does so with full 
attachment to God, all the bonds of his karma are torn asunder. 
The real difficulty however lies in the generation in one’s mind of 

^ bhajatdm inuna-vairas^yuhhydsena firayojanam ndsti. Sat-sandarhha, p. 48 i. 

“ niscald tvayi hhaktir yd saiva muktir jandrdana ((.luotation from Skanda- 
purdna, Revakhanda). Ibid. p. 451. 

^ Ibid. p. 454. 
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a natural inclination for turning to God and finding supreme 
satisfaction in reciting His name and glories. By association with 
true devotees one’s mind gradually becomes inclined to God, and 
this is further intensified by the study of religious literature like the 
Bhdgavata-purdna. As an immediate result of this, the mind 
becomes dissociated from rajas and tamos (desires and afflictions), 
and by a further extension of the attachment to God there dawns 
the wisdom of the nature of God and His realization; as a result, 
egoism is destroyed, all doubts are dissolved, and all bondage of 
karma is also destroyed. Through reciting God’s name and listening 
to religious texts describing His nature one removes objective 
ignorance regarding the nature of God, by deep thought and 
meditation one dispels one’s own subjective ignorance through 
the destruction of one’s illusory views regarding God, and by the 
realization and direct apprehension of God the personal imperfection 
which was an obstacle to the comprehension of the nature of God 
is destroyed. The following of the path of bhakti is different from 
the following of the path of duties in this, that, unlike the latter, the 
former yields happiness both at the time of following and also when 
the ultimate fulfilment is attained^ Thus one should give up all 
efforts towards the path of obligatory or other kinds of duties 
{karma), or towards the path of knowledge or of disinclination 
{vairdgyaY^. I’hese are fruitless without bhakti', for, unless the works 
are dedicated to God, they are bound to afflict one with the bondage 
of karma, and mere knowledge without bhakti is only external and 
can produce neither realization nor bliss; thus neither the obli¬ 
gatory {nitya) nor the occasional {naimittika) duties should be 
performed, but the path of bhakti should alone be followed. If the 
ultimate success of bhakti is achieved, there is nothing to be said 
about it; but, even if the path of bhakti cannot be successfully 
followed in the present life, there is no punishment in store for the 
devotee; for the follower of the path of bhakti has no right to follow 
the path of knowledge or of duties [bhakti-rasikasya karma- 
nddhikdrat)^. God manifests Himself directly in the conscious 
processes of all men, and He is the world-souH; and He alone is 

' karmanusdidiiaiHin na sddhana~kdlc sadhya-kale vd bhaktyanusthdnam 
duhkha-rupam pratyuta sukha-rupam e 7 }a. Ibid. p. 457. 

“ Ibid. p. 457. ^ Ibid, p. 460. 

^ sarvesdm dhi- 7 )rttibhih anubhutam sarvam yena sa eka eva mrvdntardtmd. 
Ibid. p. 460. 
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to be worshipped. Since bhakti is in itself identical with emancipa¬ 
tion, our ultimate object of attainment is bhakti (bhaktir evd- 
bhidheyam vastu), A man who is on the path of bhakti has no need 
to undergo troublous efforts for self-concentration; for the very 
devotion would by itself produce self-concentration in a natural 
and easy manner through the force of the devotional emotion. The 
place of bhakti is so high that even those who have attained saintli¬ 
ness or the stage of jivan-mukti and whose sins have been burnt away 
may have their fall, and their sins may re-grow through the will of 
God, if they are disrespectful to Godh Even when through bhakti 
the bondage of karma has been destroyed, there is scope for a still 
higher extension of bhakti, through which one attains a still purer 
form of his nature. Thus bhakti is a state of eternal realizations 
which may subsist even when the impurities of bondage are 
entirely removed. God is the supreme divSpenser of all things; 
through His will even the lowest of men may be transformed into 
a god, and the gods also may be transformed into the lowest of 
men. The existence of bhakti is regarded as the universal dispeller 
of all evils; thus bhakti not only removes all kinds of defects, hut 
even the impending evils of karrnas which are on the point of 
fructification {prdrabdha-karma) are destroyed through its power'^^. 
A tnie devotee therefore wants neither ordinary emancipation nor 
anything else, but is anxious only to pursue the path of bhakti. 

To a devotee there is nothing so desired as God. This devotion 
to God may be absolutely qualityless {nirgima). The true knowledge 
of God must be the knowledge of the qualityless {nirguna), and 
therefore true devotion to Him must also be qualitylcss {?iirgtina)\ 
for, in whatever way bhakti may manifest itself, its sole object is the 
qualitylcss God. The meaning of the word “ cpialitylcss’’ (or 
nirguna) is that in itself it is beyond giinas. It has been explained 
before that bhakti is nothing but a manifestation of God’s essential 
power, and as such it has God only as its constituent, and it must 
therefore be regarded as beyond the gunas\ but in its expression 
bhakti may appear both as within or without the gunas. Knowledge 
of Brahman may also be regarded as occurring in a twofold form; 


jivari-rnukta api punar handhanam ydnti karmabhih 
yady acintya-niahd-saktau hhaffavaty aparddhinah. 

Sat~mnd(irhha, p, £505. 


Ibid. p. 516. 
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as identity between the self and God, as in the case of the so-called 
Brahma-vadins; and with a certain kind of duality, as in the case 
of devotees. For this reason, though bhakti consists of knowledge 
and action, it is to be regarded as nirgunUy because it refers to God 
alone, who is beyond all gunas, Bhakti is thus obviously a tran¬ 
scendental process. It is no doubt true that sometimes it is de¬ 
scribed as being associated with gunas {saguna)\ but in all such 
cases such a characterization of bhakti can only be on account of its 
association with intellectual, volitional or emotional qualities of the 
mind^. Bhakti really means “to live with God ; since God Himself 
is beyond the gunas, residence with or in God must necessarily 
mean a state beyond the gunas. There are others, however, who 
distinguish bhakti as worshipful action and as God-realizing know¬ 
ledge, and according to them it is only the latter that is regarded as 
being beyond the gunas (nirguna). But, though the actual wor¬ 
shipping action is manifested in and through the gunas, the spiritual 
action determining it must be regarded as outside the material 
influences-. 

A question may here naturally arise, that if God is always of the 
nature of pure bliss, how is it possible for the devotee to please Him 
by his bhakti} This has already been explained, and it may further 
be added that bhakti is a mode of the self-realization of God’s own 
blissful nature; its mode of operation is such that here the hlddini 
power of God works itself by taking in the devotee as its con¬ 
stituent and its nature is such that it is blissful not only to God, 
but also to the devotee^. The appearance of bhakti in a devotee is 
due to God’s will manifesting His self-realizing power in him, and 
such a manifestation of His will is to be interpreted as His mercy. 
So God is the real cause of the appearance of bhakti in any indi¬ 
vidual. It is to be remembered that not only the rise of bhakti but 
even the functioning of the sense-powers is due to the influence of 
God; thus God realizes Himself through men in all their conduct, 
though in bhakti alone His highest and most blissful nature ex¬ 
presses itself for the highest satisfaction of the devotee, and this 
must therefore be regarded as an act of His special grace. It is said 
in the scriptures that even a short recitation of God’s name is 

^ yat tu sri-kapila-dcvena bJiakter api nir^una-sa^undvasthdh kathitds tat 
punah puru^dniahkarana-gund eva tasydrn upacaryante iti sthitam. [bid. p. 520. 

^ Ibid. p. 522. ^ Ibtd. p. 523. 
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sufficient to satisfy God, and those who consider these texts as 
exaggeration (arthavdda) are punished by God. But the true 
devotee does not cease from reciting the name of God because a 
single recital has been sufficient to please Him; for the very recital 
of God's name fills him with thrills of great joy. But still there are 
cases in which a single recital is not sufficient to produce the 
realization of God; in such cases it is to be presumed that the 
devotee is a great sinner. To those who are great sinners God is not 
easily inclined to extend His mercy; such persons should con¬ 
tinually recite the name of God until their sins are thereby washed 
away and the desired end is attained. The recital of God's name is 
by itself sufficient to destroy even the worst of sins; but insincerity 
of mind {kautilya), irreligiosity (asraddha), and attachment to those 
things which impede our attachment to God are the worst vices; 
for through their presence the revelation of the process of bhakti 
in the mind is obstructed, and such persons cannot attach them¬ 
selves to God^. Thus much learning and consequent crookedness 
of heart may prove to be a much stronger impediment to the rise 
of bhakti than even the commission of the deadliest of sins or 
submersion in deep ignorance; for God is merciful to the latter but 
not to the former; such attitudes of mind can only be due to the 
existence of very grave long-standing sins. A single recital is 
sufficient for success only when there are no previous sins and 
when no serious offences are committed after the recital of the 
name^; but, if at the time of death one recites the name of God, 
then a single recital is sufficient to dispel all sins and bring about 
intimate association with God^. 

Without religious faith (sraddha) it is not possible for a man 
to follow the path either of knowledge or of duties; but still 
religious faith is an indispensable condition for those who wish to 
follow the path of bhakti. Once the religious bhakti is roused one 
should give up the path of knowledge and of duties. Bhakti does 
not require for its fulfilment the following of any ritual process. 
Just as fire naturally by itself burns the straw, so the recital of 
God's name and His glories would by itself, without the delay of 
any intermediary process, destroy all sins. Religious faith is not in 
itself a part of bhakti, but it is a pre-condition which makes the 

^ Sat-sandarbha, pp. 532-4. ^ Ibid. p. 536. 

^ ibid. p. 536. 
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rise of bhakti^ possible. In following the path of bhakti one should 
not try to follow also the path of knowledge or of duties; such a 
course will be a strong impediment to the acceleration of bhakti. 
If bhakti produces proximity to God, then, since God has three 
powers—Brahman, Paramatman, and Bhagavan—it is possible to 
have three kinds of proximity; of these the third is better than the 
second, and the second is better than the first. The realization of 
God as endowed with forms is superior to His realization without 
any forms. The true devotee prefers his position as the servant of 
God to any other so-called higher position of power and glory 
he therefore wishes for pure bhakti, unassociated with any other 
so-called beneficial results. It is these devotees, who want God and 
God alone, that are called the ekdntins, who are superior to all other 
types of devotees; this kind of bhakti is called dkihcana-hhakti. 
It may be argued, that since all individuals are parts of God, and 
since they are naturally attached to Him as parts to wholes, the 
dkihcana-hhakti should be natural to them all; but to this the reply 
is that man is not a part of God so far as He is in His own essential 
nature, but he is a part of Him so far as He is endowed with His 
diverse powers, including His neutral powers {tatastha-sakti). Man 
is a part of God in the sense that both externally and internally he 
is in direct connection with God; but still he has his own instincts, 
tendencies, habits and the like, and it is these that separate him 
from God. For this reason, though man shares in the life of God 
and has the same life as He, yet, being hidden in his own sheath of 
ideas and tendencies, he cannot indulge in his natural truth-right 
of devotion to God except through the grace of God^. When a man 
is not under the sway of great obstructive sins such as crookedness 
and the like, association with other devotees gives an occasion to 
God for extending His grace in rousing devotion in his mind. It 
cannot be said that all beings must necessarily attain salvation; the 
number of souls is infinite, and only those will attain salvation who 
may happen to awaken His grace. Man from beginningless time is 

^ bhakti is said to have nine characteristics, as follows: 

sravanatft klrtanam visnoh smaranam pada-sevanam 
arccanam vandanarti ddsyain saukhyam atma-nivedanam. 

Ibid, p. 541. 

But it is not necessary that bhakti should be pursued in all these ninefold forms. 
“ ko tnudho ddsatam prdpya prdbhavam padam icchati. Ibid. p. 551. 

3 Ibid. p. 553. 
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ignorant of God and is disinclined from Him; and this natural 
impediment can only be removed by association with true devotees 
{sat-sanga)\ God descends into men through the grace of good 
devotees who have at some time or other suffered like other 
ordinary people and are therefore naturally sympathetic to thern^ 
God Himself cannot have sympathy with men, for sympathy pre¬ 
supposes suffering; God is of the nature of pure bliss and could not 
have experienced the suffering of ordinary beings. 

The best devotee is he who perceives God in all beings, and 
also perceives all beings as parts of himself and of God as He 
reveals Himself in him*^. The second type of devotee is he who has 
love for God, friendship for His devotees, mercy for the ignorant 
and indifference with reference to his enemies^. The lower type 
of devotee is he who worships the image of God with faith and 
devotion, but has no special feeling for the devotees of God or other 
persons^^. There are other descriptions also of the nature of the best 
devotee: thus it is said in the GUa that he whose heart is pure and 
unafflicted by the tendencies of desire and deeds, and whose mind 
is always attached to God, is to be regarded as the best devotee’'; 
it is further said that the best devotee is he who makes no distinc¬ 
tion between himself and others, or between his own things and 
those of others, and is the friend of all persons and at absolute peace 
with himselP'; and, further, that the best devotee is he whose heart 
is held directly by God and holds within it in bonds of love the 
lotus-feet of God". 

From another point of view bhakti is defined as service {sevd) 
or as that by which everything can be attained; the former is called 
svarUpa-laksana and the latter tatastha-laksana. Bhakti is again 
regarded as being of a threefold nature: as merely external (aropa- 

^ Sat-sandarb/ia, p. 557. 

" sarva-bhutesu yah pasyed hhoffavad-bhavain dUnanah. 

bhutdni hhagavaty dttnany e^a bhdffavatottamah. Ibid. p. 561. 

^ ik'are tad-adhJnesu bdlisesu dvisatsv api 

prema-maitrl-krpopeksd yah karoti sa madhyarnah. Ibid. p. 562. 

^ arc cay dm eva haraye pujdm yah haddhayeate 

na tad-bhaktesu ednyesu sa bhaktah prdkrtah smrtah. 

Ibid. p. 564. 

^ na kdma-karrna-bljdndm yasya cetasi sambhavah 

vdsiidcvaika-nilayah sa vai hhai^avatottamah. Ibid. p. 564. 

na yasya svah para iti vitlesv dtniani vd bhidd 
sarva-bhuta-suhre chdntah sa vai bhdgavatottamah. Ibid, p, 565. 

’ Ibid. p. 565. 
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siddha)y as due to association with other devotees {sanga-siddha)y 
and as due to a sincere spirit of natural affection for God {svarupa- 
siddha). In the first two cases the bhakti is called fictitious 
{kitava), and in the last it is called real {akitavay. The most direct 
action to be performed in the path of bhakti is to listen to and recite 
the names and glories of God, but indirectly associated with it 
there is also the dedication of all actions to God. In doing this one 
includes even his bad deeds; a devotee not only dedicates the fruits 
of his religious duties, ordinary duties of life, but also those which 
are done through the prompting of passions. He confesses to God 
all the imperfections of his nature and all the bad deeds that he has 
performed, and prays to Him for His grace by which all his sins are 
washed away. The devotee prays to God that he may be intoxicated 
by love for Him in the same manner that a young woman is smitten 
with love for a young man or vice versa^. When a man performs an 
action through motives of self-interest, he may suffer through 
failures or through deficient results; but, when one dedicates his 
actions to God, he no longer suffers any pains through such failures. 
All actions and their fruits really belong to God; it is only through 
ignorance or false notions that we appropriate them to ourselves 
and are bound by their ties. But, if those very actions are performed 
in the true perspective, we cannot in any way be bound down by 
their effects; thus those actions which are responsible for our 
births and rebirths can destroy that cycle and free us from their 
bondage, when it is realized they belong not to us, but to God^. 
If it is argued that the performance of mandatory actions produces 
a new and unknown potency [apfdrva) in the performer, then also 
it may be argued that the real performer in the man is his inner 
controller {antar-ydmin)^ which impels him to do the action, and 
so the action belongs to this inner controller—God; and it is 
wrong to suppose that the performer of the action is the real agent'*. 
Thus all the Vedic duties can be performed only by God as the 
supreme agent, and so the fruits of all actions can belong only to Him. 

The dedication of our actions to God may again be of a twofold 
nature: one may perform an action with the express object of 

^ Sat~S(}}uIarbha, pp. 581--2. 

" yuvatindm yathd yfini yundnea yuvatau yathd 

mano'bhiramate tadvan mano me ramatdm tvayi. 

Visnu-purdnam, ibid. p. 58 
* Ibid. p. 585. 


3 Ibid. p. 584. 
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pleasing God thereby, or he may perform the action without any 
desire to reap their fruits, and may dedicate them to God—one is 
karma-sannydsa and the other phala-sannydsa. Actions may be 
motivated either through desires or for the sake of God, i.e., 
leaving the effects to God or for pleasing God, and this last is said 
to be due to pure bhakti. These three types of actions are classified 
as kdmand-nhnitta, naiskarmya-nimitta and bhakti-nimitta. True 
devotees perform all their actions for the sake of pleasing God and 
for nothing else^. Bhakti again may be regarded as associated with 
karmay and as such it may be regarded as sakamUy kaivalya-kdrna 
and bhakti-mdtra-kdma. When one becomes devoted to God for the 
fulfilment of ordinary desires, this is regarded as sakdma-bhakti. 
Kaivalya-kdma-bhakti may be regarded as associated with karma 
or with karma and knowledge {jiidna); this is to be found in the case 
of one who concentrates upon God and enters into the path of 
yoga, practises detachment, and tries to conceive of his unity with 
God, and through such processes frees himself from the bondage 
of prakrti; through knowledge and action he tries to unify the 
jivdtman with the paramdtmaiL ITe third type may be associated 
either with karma or with karma ’And plana. Of these the first class 
expresses their devotion by reciting (lod's name and glories, by 
continually w^orshipping Him, and by dedicating all their actions 
to God. The second class of devotees add to their duties of worship 
to God the continual pursuit of an enlightened view of all things; 
they think of all people as manifestations of God; they are patient 
under all exciting circumstances and detach themselves from all 
passions; they are respectful to the great and merciful to the humble 
and the poor, and friendly to their equals; they practise the virtues 
included within yama and niyama, destroy all their egotism, and 
continue to think of the glory of God and to recite His name. He 
who, however, has the highest type of bhakti —the akificana-bhakti 
—in him it is such that simply on hearing the name of God his mind 
flows to Him just as the waters of the Ganges flow into the ocean. 
Such a one does not accept anything that may be given to him; his 
only pleasure exists in being continuously immersed in God. 

From another point of view bhakti can be divided into two 
classes, vaidhi and rdgdnuga. The vaidhl-bhakti is of two kinds, 
leading him to devote himself to God, and to worship without any 
^ Sat-sandarbhay p. 586. 
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ulterior motive. It is vaidhl because here the prompting to the 
course of bhakti comes from scriptural sources (otherwise called 
vidhi, or scriptural injunctions). The vaidhi-bhakti is of various 
kinds, such as seeking of protection [sarandpatti), association with 
good teachers and devotees, to listen to God’s name and to recite 
His name and gloriesh Of these sarandgati is the most important; 
it means seeking protection of God upon being driven to despair 
by all the dangers and sufferings of life. Thus in sarandgati there 
must be a driving cause which impels one to seek the protection of 
God as the sole preserver. Those who turn to God merely out of 
deep attachment for Him are also impelled by their abhorrence of 
their previous state, when their minds were turned away from God. 
It also implies a belief either that there is no other protector, or 
a renunciation of any other person or being to whom one had clung 
for support. One should leave all hope in the Vedic or smrti injunc¬ 
tions, and turn to God as the only support, ^arandpatti may be 
defined as consisting of the following elements: (i) to work and think 
always in a manner agreeable to God, (ii) to desist from anything 
tliat may in any way displease God, (iii) strong faith that He will 
protect, (iv) clinging to Him for protection, (v) to throw oneself 
entirely into God’s hands and to consider oneself entirely de¬ 
pendent on Him, and (vi) to consider oneself a very humble being 
waiting for the grace of God to descend on him‘‘^. Of all these the 
main importance is to be attached to the adoption of God alone as 
sole protector, with whom the other elements are only intimately 
associated. But next to the solicitation of the protection of God is 
the solicitation of help from one’s religious teacher {guru) and 
devotion to his service, as well as to the service of great men, by 
whose association one may attain much that would be otherwise 
unattainable^. One of the chief forms in which the vaidhi-bhakti 
manifests itself is in regarding oneself as the servant of God, or in 
considering God as our best friend. The sentiments of service and 
friendship should be so deep and intense as to lead one to renounce 

^ atha vaidhl-bhedah iaranapatli-srl-guri'-cidi-sal-sevd-sravana-kirtand-dayah, 
Sat-saridarbhtJy p. 593. 

2 sarandpatter lak^anam vaisnava-tantre, 

dnukiilyasya samkalpah prdtikfdya-vivarjanam 
raksi^yatiti visvdso goptrtve varanam tathd 
dtma-niksepa-kdrpanye sadvidhd sarandgatih. Ibid. p. 593. 

® Ibid. pp. 595“^^04- 
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one's personality entirely to God; this complete renunciation of 
oneself to God is technically called atma-nivedana. The rdgdnuga^ 
or purely emotional type of bhakti, must be distinguished from 
vaidhi-bhakti\ since the rdgdniiga-hhakti follows only the bent of 
one's own emotions, it is difficult to define its various stages. In 
this form of bhakti the devotee may look upon God as if He were 
a human being, and may turn to Him with all the ardour and 
intensity of human emotions and passions; thus one of the chief 
forms in which this type of bhakti manifests itself is to be found in 
those cases where God is the object of a type of deep love which in 
human relation would be called sex-love. Sex-love is one of the 
most intense passions of which our human nature is capable, and, 
accordingly, God may be loved with the passionate intensity of sex- 
love. In following this course of love the devotee may for the time 
being forget the divinity of God, may look upon Him as a fellow¬ 
being, and may invest Him with all the possibilities of human 
relations and turn to Him as if He were his intimate friend or a 
most beloved husband. lie may in such circumstances dispense 
entirely with the ritualistic formalities of worship, meditation, 
recital of His names or glories, and simply follow his own emotional 
bent and treat God just as may befit the tendency of his emotion 
at the time. There may however be stages where the rdgdniiga is 
mixed up with vaidhi, where the devotee follows some of the 
courses of the vaidhi-bhakti and is yet passionately attached to God. 
But those who are simply dragged forward by passion for Ciod are 
clearly above the range of the duties of vaidhl-bhakti; not only 
through such passionate attachment to God, but even when one’s 
mind is filled with a strong emotion of anger and hatred towards 
God, so as to make one completely forget oneself and to render 
oneself entirely pervaded by God's presence—even as an object of 
hatred—one may, by such an absorption of one's nature in God, 
attain one’s highest. The process by which one attains one’s highest 
through rdgdnuga-bhakti is the absorption of the nature of the 
devotee by God through an all-pervading intense emotion. For 
this reason, whenever the mind of a man is completely under 
the sway of a strong emotion of any description with reference 
to God, he is absorbed, as it were, in God's being and thus 
attains his highest through a complete disruption of his limited 
personality. 
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In the sixth section, the Pnti-sandarbha, the author of the 
Sat-sandarbha deals with the nature of bliss (pnti) as the ultimate 
reality and object of the best of our human efforts. The ultimate 
object or end of man is the attainment of happiness and the destruc¬ 
tion of sorrow ; only when God is pleased can one secure the ulti¬ 
mate extinction of sorrow and the attainment of eternal happiness. 
God, the ultimate reality, is the ultimate and infinite bliss, though 
He may show Himself in diverse forms. 'Fhe individual or the jiva, 
not having any true knowledge of God and being obscured by 
mdyd, fails to know His true nature, becomes associated with many 
subjective conditions, and undergoes the sorrow of beginningless 
cycles of births and rebirths. The realization of the highest bliss 
consists in the realization of the ultimate reality; this can happen 
only through the cessation of one’s ignorance and the consequent 
ultimate cessation of one’s sorrows. Of these the former, though 
expressed in a negative form, is in reality positive, being of the 
nature of the self-luminosity of the ultimate reality and the self¬ 
manifestation of the same, 'fhe latter, being of the nature of a 
negation through destruction, is eternal and unchangeable—such 
that, when sorrows arc once ultimately uprooted, there cannot be 
any further accretion of sorrow. The realization of God is thus the 
only w^ay of attaining the highest happiness or bliss h Emancipation 
{niukti) is the realization of God, accompanied as a consequence by 
that cessation of the bondage of egoism which is the same thing as 
existence in one’s true nature. This existence in one’s owm nature 
is the same thing as the realization of one’s owm nature as the 
supreme soul (Faramatman). But in this connection it must be 
noted that the jira is not identical with the supreme soul; for it is 
only a part of it; its nature as bliss is thus to be affirmed only be¬ 
cause of the fact that its essence is derived from the essence of the 
supreme soul. The realization of God, the absolute whole, is only 
through the realization of His part as the supreme soul {amsena 
amsi-prdpti). This can be attained in two ways, first, as the attain¬ 
ment of Brahmahood by the revelation of His knowledge as 
constituting only His essential powers along with the destruction 
of individual ignorance (wdiich is a state or function of mdyd only); 

^ nirastdtmiydhl(ula-sukha--bfuwaika-laksand 

bhefajarn bhagavat-prdptir ekdntdtyantikd maid. 

Vi^nti-purdna, Sat-saitdarhha, p. 674. 
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secondly, as the realization of God in His personal nature, as 
associated with His supra-rational powers in a personal manner. 
Emancipation {rniikti) may be achieved both in life and after death; 
when one realizes the true nature of God, one’s false apprehension 
of His nature vanishes and this is one’s state of mukti\ at death also 
there may be a revelation of God’s true nature, and a direct and 
immediate realization of His nature as God. 

Ultimate Realization. 

The realization of the nature of ultimate reality may again be 
of a twofold nature: abstract, i.e., as Brahman, and concrete, i.e., 
as personal God or the supreme soul (Paramatman). In the latter 
case the richness of the concrete realization is further increased 
when one learns to realize God in all His diverse forms^. In this 
stage, though the devotee realizes the diverse manifold and infinite 
powers of God, he learns to identify his own nature with the nature 
of God as pure bliss. Such an identification of God’s nature 
manifests itself in the form of the emotion of bhakti or ]oy {prlti)\ 
the devotee experiences his own nature as joy, and realizes his 
oneness with God through the nature of God as bliss or joy. It is 
through the experience of such joy that the ultimate cessation of 
sorrow becomes possible, and without it the devotee cannot realize 
God in association with all His diverse and infinite powers. By the 
intimate experience of the joyous nature of God PI is other attri¬ 
butes, characters and powers can also be revealed to him. Man 
naturally seeks to realize himself through joy ; but ordinarily he 
does not know what is the true object of joy, and thus he wastes his 
energies by seeking joy in diverse worldly objects. He attains his 
true end when he realizes that God is the source of all joy, that He 
alone should be sought in all our endeavours, and that in this way 
alone can one attain absolute joy and ultimate liberation in joy. 
The true devotee wishes to attain kaivalya\ but kaivalya means 
“purity,” and, as the true nature of God is the only ultimate purity, 
kaivalya would mean the realization of God’s nature. The joy of 
the realization of God and God alone should therefore be regarded 
as the true kaivalya, the ultimate nature of God. 

In the state oi jivan-miikti the individual, through a true know¬ 
ledge of himself and his relation to God, comes to realize that the 
* Sat-sandarbha, p. 675. 
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world is both being and non-being, and has therefore no real 
existence in its own true nature, but is only regarded as part of 
himself through his own ignorance {avidyd). The mere negation of 
the world is not enough; for there is here also the positive know¬ 
ledge of the true nature of the individual as dependent on God. 
In this stage the individual realizes the falsity of associating world- 
experiences with his own nature, and learns to identify the latter as 
a part of God. In this state he has to experience all the fruits of his 
deeds which are on the point of yielding fruits, but he feels no 
interest in such experiences, and is no longer bound by them^. As 
a further culmination of this stage, the functioning of 7ndyd in its 
individual form as ignorance {avidyd) ceases with the direct and 
immediate revelation of the true nature of God and with participa¬ 
tion in His true nature as joy; the complete cessation of mdyd 
should therefore be regarded as the final state of mukti‘^. 

It should be borne in mind that the jiva is a part of the ultimate 
reality in association with the energy of God as represented in the 
totality of the jtvas. The ultimate reality is like the sun and the jtvas 
are like the rays which emanate from it. From their root in God they 
have sprung out of Him, and, though seemingly independent of Him, 
are yet in complete dependence on Him. Their existence outside 
of Him also is not properly to be asserted; for in reality such an 
appearance of existence outside Him is only the eft'ect of the veil of 
mdyd. The comparison of the jlvas with the rays merely means that 
they have no separate existence from that body whose rays they are, 
and in this sense they are entirely dependent on God. When the 
jtvas arc regarded as the power or energy of God, the idea is that 
they are the means through which God expresses Himself. As God 
is endowed with infinite powers, it is not difficult to admit that the 
jtvas, the manifestations of God’s power, are in themselves real 
agents and enjoyers, and the suggestion of the extreme monist, that 
to assert agency or enjoyability of them is illusory, is invalid; for 
agency in an individual is a manifestation of God’s power. It is 
through that that the jtvas pass through the cycle of sanmlra, and 
it is through the operation of the essential power of God that they 
learn to perceive the identity of their own nature with God and 
immerse themselves in emotion towards Him. The view that there is 

^ asya prdrahdha-karnia-mdtrdndm anabhinivesenaiva bhogah. Ibid. p. 678. 

2 Ibid. p. 678. 
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no experience of joy in the state of emancipation is invalid; for in that 
case the state of emancipation would not be desirable. Moreover, 
the view that in the state of emancipation one becomes absolutely 
identical with Brahman, which is of the nature of pure joy, is also 
wrong; for no one wishes to become identical with joy, but to 
experience it. The extreme form of monism cannot therefore explain 
why the state of emancipation should be desirable; if emanci¬ 
pation cannot be proved to be an intensely desirable state, there 
will be no reason wBy anyone should make any effort to attain it. 
It may further be added that, if the ultimate reality be of the nature 
of pure bliss and knowledge, there is no way of explaining why it 
should be subject to the obscuring influence of maya. I’he concep¬ 
tion of whole and part explains the fact that, though the }was are 
not different from God, yet they are not absolutely identical, being 
indeed entirely dependent on Him. 'Fhe proper way of regarding 
God is to recognize Him as presiding over all beings as they are 
associated with their specific conditions and limitations—as varied 
personalities and yet as one; this is the way to unify the concept of 
Paramatman with that of Bhagavan^. 

The Joy of bhakti. 

Joy in God may be of a twofold nature. By an extension of 
meaning joy may be that attachment to Ch)d which produces the 
realization of the true conception of God {hhagavad-visayanukulya’- 
imakas tad-amigata-sprhd dimayo jnana-visesas tat-prltih). But 
there is a more direct experience of joy in God which is directly of 
an intensely emotional nature; this type of bhakti is also called rati. 
This is also described as bhakti as love [preman). Just as one is 
attracted to physical objects by their beauty, apart from any notion 
of utility, so one may also be attracted by divine beauty and the 
diverse qualities of God, and fall into intense love with Him. It has 
already been said above that the joy of God manifests itself in the 
hearts of His devotees and produces their joyful experience of God. 

^ Apart from the higher kind of mukti reserved for the most superior type of 
bhaktas there are other kinds of inferior liberation described as sdlokya (co¬ 
existence with God), sdrsti (the advantage of displaying the same miraculous 
powers as God), sdrupya (having the same form as that of God), sdmlpya (having 
the privilege of always being near God), sdyujya (the privilege of entering into 
the divine person of God). A true bhakta, however, always rejects these privi¬ 
leges, and remains content with his devotion to God. S<i 1 sandarbha, p. 691. 
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This may be regarded as an active phase of God’s joy as dis¬ 
tinguished from His nature as pure joy. God’s joy is said to be of 
two kinds: His nature as pure joy {svarupdnanda)y and His nature 
in the active phases of the joy of His own powers [svarupa-saktyd- 
nanda). This last is again of two kinds, viz., mdnasdnanda and 
aisvarydnanduy i.e,, joy as the active operation of bhaktiy and joy 
in His own majesty^. When a devotee is attached to God by a sense 
of His greatness or majesty, such a state of mind is not regarded as 
an instance of joy or prlti\ but, when the bhakti takes a purely 
emotional form as the service of God, or as immediately dependent 
on Him, or as attached to Him through bonds of intense love (like 
those of a bride for her lover, of a friend for his friend, of a son for 
his father or of the father for his child), we have bhakti as priti, 
Prlti or ‘‘joy” manifests itself in its most intense and elevated form 
when the attraction has all the outward appearance of physical love, 
and all the well-known exciting factors and modes of enjoyment of 
that emotion; but, as this emotion is directed towards God and has 
none of the biological or physiological accompaniments of physical 
love, it should be sharply distinguished from that love; but it has 
all the external expressions of erotic love. For this reason it can 
be properly described only in terms of the inward experience and 
the outward expressions of erotic love. Joy {prlti) is defined as an 
emotional experience constituting an inclination and attraction 
towards its object '^. In ordinary emotions the objects to which they 
have reference are w^orldly objects of sense or ideas associated with 
them, but in godward emotions God is their only object. Such a 
joy in God flows easily {svdbhdviki) through God’s grace, and is not 
the result of great efforts; it is superior to emancipation^. This joy 
may grow so much in intensity that the devotee may forget himself 

^ Ibid. p. 722 

- Ultra uUdsdifuako jndna-visesah sukham; tathd risaydnukulydtmakas 
tad - dnukidydniigata - tat - sprhd- tad-anubhava-hetukoJldsa-maya -jndna-vtse^a- 
priyatd. Ibid. p. 718. 

^ The yearning implied in bhakti is almost a distressing impulse and is not 
only erotic in type. Thus it is said ; 

ajdta-paksd iva indiaram khagdh 
stanyam yathd vatsatardh ksudhdrtdh 
priyam priyeva vyu^itam riuitino 
mano'ravinddksa didrkfate tvdni. Ibid. p. 726. 

Two stages are sometimes distinguished according to the intensity of the 
development of joy, viz., udaya, lsad~udgama\ the latter has again two stages. 
The culminating stage is called prakatodaydvasthd. 
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completely and feel himself as one with God; this is technically 
called mahdbhdva^. In a general sense hhakti may be said to pro¬ 
duce a sense of unique possession (mamatd\ and consequently great 
attachment of heart; this emotion may express itself in various 
forms. But there is also the other quieter form {scmtd) of devotion, 
in which the devotee feels himself to be of God, but not that God is 
his, like Sanaka and other devotees of his type-. Here also there 
is a remote sense of God’s possession, i.e., as master—as looking 
forward for His grace as a master {bhrtyatva), protector (pdlyatva), 
or as a fond parent (Idlyatva). One may also enjoy God in himself, 
assuming the role of a parent and looking upon God as a dear child; 
this kind of emotion is called vdtsalya. But, as has been said above, 
the most intense joy in God takes the conjugal form; the difference 
between eroticism {kdnia) and this type of love {rati) is that the 
former seeks self-satisfaction, while the latter seeks the satisfaction 
of the beloved God; yearning is the common element in both. 
These devotees, through their dominant emotion of love, restrict 
their relation to God solely to His aspect of sweetness {madhurya), as 
a great lover. T he affection of Radha for Ksrna is said to illustrate 
the highest and intensest form of this love. The Vaisnava writers 
frequently explain this love in accordance with the analysis of ordi¬ 
nary mundane love current in books of rhetoric {alanikdra-sdstra). 

In treating of the subject of hhakti it is impossible not to make 
a short reference to the well known work of Rupa Gosvami, 
Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu. I'his work is divided into four books, 
pTirva, daksina, pascima, and uttara, and each of these is divided into 
chapters called laharis. In writing out the chapters of the Bhakti- 
sandarbha and the Priti-sandarhha Jiva Gosvami, the nephew of 
Rupa, was much indebted to the above work of the latter, on which 
he had also written a commentary, Durgaina-sangamana, after the 

^ Sat-sandarbha^ p. 732. There occurs here a quotation from IJjjvala-nila- 
mani to illustrate the situation : 

radhaya hhavatasca citta-jatum svedair vildpya kramad 
yunjann adri-nikunja-kunjara-pater nirdhuta-hheda-bhramam 
citrdya svayavi anvaranjayad iha brahnulnda-liarmyodare 
bhuyobhir nm^a-rdga-hinsula-phalaih srngdra-cdruh krtilj. 

^ saty api bhedapagame ndtha tavdham na mdmakinas tvam samudro hi 
tarahgah kvacana samudro na tdrangah. Ibid, p. 735. harer gund dvividhah 
bhakta-citta-samskdra-hetavas tadabhimdna-visesya~hetai)as'ednye... (p. 733). 

jhdna-bhaktir bhaktir vdtsalyam maitrJ kdnta-bhdvasca (p. 738). Though all 
these different varieties of bhakti are mentioned, it is admitted that various other 
forms may arise from these simply by their mutual mixture in various degrees. 
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completion of the Bhdgavata-sandarbha, Superior (uttamd) hhakti 
is here defined as the mental state and the associated physical 
actions for yielding satisfaction to Krsna (dnukulyena krmd- 
nustlanam) without any further desire, motive or object of any 
description; such a hhakti must not be associated with any monistic 
philosophical wisdom, such as that of extreme monists like 
Sankara, or the philosophical wisdom of Sarnkhya, Yoga and other 
systems, nor with the performance of any obligatory or occasional 
duties as enjoined in the smrti literature h Such a hhakti has six 
characteristics. First, it destroys sins, their roots and ignorance. 
Sins are of two kinds, those which are not in a state of fruition 
{aprdrahdha), and those which arc (prdrahdha) \ and hhakti removes 
them both. The roots of sins are evil tendencies of the mind, other¬ 
wise called the karmdsayas, and these too are destroyed by hhakti, 
which, as it is concrete wisdom, also destroys ignorance {avidyd). 
Secondly, it is described as holy or good (subhada). Through hhakti 
one renders happiness to the world and is attached by bonds of 
friendship and love to all people; as a devotee is a friend of all, all 
beings are also his friends. Thirdly, a devotee is so much satisfied 
with his joy in hhakti that emancipation has no attractions for him. 
Fourthly, the attainment of hhakti is extremely difficult; for even 
with the utmost effort one may not attain it without the grace of 
God. Fifthly, the joy of hhakti is infinitely superior to the joy of 
emancipation through Brahma-knowledge. Sixthly, hhakti over¬ 
comes God to such an extent that He is completely drawn to the 
service of His devotee. Even a little hhakti is superior to much 
philosophical learning; philosophical and logical discussions lead 
to no certainty, and the thesis established by an able reasoner may 
easily be disproved by another who is abler; such logical dis¬ 
cussions are only barren and ineffectual for true realization. 

Rupa distinguishes three kinds of hhakti: sadhana, hhdva and 
prernan-. The sddhana-hhakti stands for the different means whose 

^ anyahhildsita-ntfiyam judna-karrnddy-andvrtam 

dnukulyena krsndnusJlanam hhaktir uttamd. 

L> I ^ I* Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhUy i. i. 9. 

sd hhaktih sddhanmn hhdvah premd ceti tridhodita. 

In commenting upon this passaj?e Jiva Gosvami says that hhakti is of two kinds, 
sadhana and sddhya \ of these the second is of pure emotionalism and consists of 
five varieties: bhdi'Oy prema, pranaya, sneha and rdga. The author of IJjjvala- 
Ttlla-mani adds three more, mdJia, anurdf;a and mahd-bhdva. Rupa has not 
mentioned these last because they are but variant forms of preina. 
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adoption enables the mental emotion to emerge in a natural way 
as bhdva-hhakti (also called sadhya-bhakti). But Rupa further 
adds that the natural devotional emotion cannot be produced by 
any course of conduct or any effort; for bhakti is the highest good 
and as such is eternal. Nothing that is eternal can be produced; the 
true devotional emotion therefore cannot be created—it already 
exists in the heart, and the function of the sadhana-hhakti is merely 
to manifest it in the heart in the enjoyable form ^ This sadhana- 
bhakti is of two kinds, vaidhl and rdgdnuga^: these have already 
been described above. One is within the sphere of vaidhJ-bhakti 
only so long as natural attachment to God does not reveal itself 
within one’s heart. It is said that one who has a logical mind and 
is well read in the sastras^ and is also a man of firm conviction with 
a great faith in the Vaisnava religion, is best fitted for vaidhi- 
bhakti^. Desire for worldly happiness or for emancipation is the 
greatest obstacle to the rise of bhakti. One following the path of 
bhakti incurs no demerit if he does not f)erform the obligatory and 
other duties as enjoined in the Vedas; but he is at fault if he does 
not perform the true duties of a Vaisnava; but even in such cases 
a Vaisnava need not perform any expiatory duties; for the mere 
recital of God’s name is sufficient to remove all his sins. No in¬ 
junctions of the sdstras have any reference to a devotee, 'fhe com¬ 
plete code of moral virtues and many ritualistic duties are counted 
as preliminary conditions for a person following the path of bhakti^. 
In many undeserving pupils too much learning or indulgence is 
regarded as a great obstruction of the path of bhakti^. A devotee 
of the vaidhl type should meditate upon the beauty of God and all 
His qualities and glories, and learn to regard himself as His servant; 
one of the conditions of meditation upon God as master is to train 
oneself in dedicating all one’s actions to (jod. He should also try 


1 


^ Ibid. I. 

3 


^ Ibid. i. 


krti-sadhya bhavet sadhya-bhai tl sd sadhanabhidha 
nitya-siddhasya bhdvasya prdkatyam hrdi sddkyatd. 

Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindJiu, i. 2. 2. 

2 . 4 * 

h'istre yuktau ca nipunah sarDathd drdha-nikayah 
praudha-kaddho*dhikdri yah sa bhaktdouttamah mat ah. 

Ibid. I. 2. II. 

2. 42, etc. 

na kfydn anuhadhnlta granthdn fmivdbhyased bahun 
na vyakhydm upayuhjlta ndrambhdti drabhet kvacit. 

Ibid. I. 2. 52. 
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to generate in himself the firm conviction that God is the greatest 
friend of His devotees; one should try to look upon God as one’s 
best friend. The Sastric duties should be performed only so long 
as there is no real inclination of the mind towards God, to recite 
His name, to listen to His glories, and to say them with joy. As 
soon as this stage comes, one is on the path of vaidhi-bhakti and 
must follow its specific duties, so that it may continually grow into 
a truly natural and irresistible emotion. Here begins the stage of 
sadhya-bhakti with bhdva. Even before we come to this there is 
another stage of sadhana-bhakti, the rdgdnuga. It is only when one 
transcends this stage that one can come to a still higher stage of the 
sddhya-bhakti with its successive developments. Rdgdnuga-bhakti 
is said to be an imitation of the rdgdtmikd^. The rdgdtrnikd-bhakti 
is the bhakti as natural attachment; rdga means “attachment”. 
This rdgdtmikd-hhakti may be of the type of erotic emotion {kdma) 
or the assumption of other relationships^, such as friendship, 
parenthood, etc. The rdgdniiga-hhakti is that where there is no 
natural attachment, but where there is an effort to imitate the forms 
of natural emotional attachment, and it may be associated with the 
diverse steps taken for the furtherance of vaidhi-bhakti. The 
distinction of prema (spiritual love) and kdma has already been 
explained above. 'Fhough kdma is often used in connection with the 
intoxicating love of God, yet it is used in the sense of prema'K The 
rdgdnuga-bhakti thus following the two kinds of subdivision of 
rdgdtmikd-bhakti is itself also of two kinds, kdmdnuga and 
sambandhanuga. 

From the second stage of sadhana-bhakti as rdgdnuga we come 
to the stage of bhdva-bhakti, which also evolves itself into ever more 


^ rirdjantlm abhivyaktdm vraja-vdsi-jmiadisu 

rdgdtmikdm amisrtd yd SCI rdjfdnugocyate. Ibid. i. 2. 131. 

It is said that in the case of natural attachment, even when it takes the form 
of an inimical relationship to God, it is superior to any type of vaidhi-bhakti 
where there is no such natural attachment. Thus it is said in Jiva’s Durgania- 
sarigaynana, l. 2. 135 : yathd vairamibundhena martyas tanmayatdm iydt na tathd 
bhakti-yogena iti me niscitd matih tad api rdgarnaya-kdrnddy-apeksayd vidhima- 
yasya cittdvesa-hetutve'tyanta-nyunatvam iti vyahjandrtham eva. yesu bhdva- 
niayefu nindito'pi i ciirdnubandho vidhimaya-bhakti-yogde chre^thdh. The natural 
feeling of enmity tcjwards God can be regarded as bhdvdtmikd (or emotional) 
but not as rdgdtmikd. It cannot also be regarded as bhakti, for there is no desire 
here to please God; it therefore stands on a separate basis; it is inferior to rdgdt¬ 
mikd-bhakti but superior to vaidhi-bhakti. 

preniaiva gopa-rdmdndm kdma ityagamat prathdm. Ibid. i. 2. 142, 143. 
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intense forms until it reaches the stage of mahd-bhdva already 
described. It is regarded as the manifestation of the pure tran¬ 
scendent sattva (the blissful nature of God). Bhakti has already 
been defined as behaviour that is intended to please God and which 
has no further object or end in view; as such it would involve some 
kind of effort (ccstd-rupa) on the part of the devotee. But here the 
meaning is modified to denote only the emotional condition of 
mind, including physiological and physical changes produced in 
the body by it, and as roused by emotive conditions such as the 
object of love, excitants of love, the feeding emotions, external 
manifestation determining and increasing the original dominant 
emotion^. The first stage of natural attachment to God as love is 
called bhdva and is associated with slight physiological effects like 
shedding tears or the rising of the hair on the body and the like^. 
This emotion is of a transcendental nature and of the nature of the 
power of God, involving consciousness and bliss; therefore it is on 
the one hand self-revealing (svaprakdsa) and self-enjoying, and on 
the other hand it reveals the nature of God, whose power it is, and 
to whom it refers. Being a power of God it appears in the mental 
states of the devotee, becomes identified with them, and manifests 
itself in identity with them. Bhakti^ as it appears in the devotee, 
is thus an identity of the transcendent and the phenomenal, and 
reveals the dual function of enjoying the sweetness of the nature of 
God and the self-revealing sweet enjoyable nature of its own. It is 
thus cognitive with reference to its object, and involves a dual en¬ 
joyment of God’s sweet nature as well as the sweet nature of bhakti 
itself. It is the root of all rati (or enjoyment) and is therefore also 
called ratP, An inferior amount of it is generally common to all, 

* sarJrendriya-vargasya vikardndm vidkdyikah 

bhdva-vibhdva-janitds citta-vrttayah Iritdfi. 

Durifama-sad^amafKi, i. 3, i. 

“ prermias tu prathamdvasthd bhdi^a ity ahhidhlyate 

sdttuikdh svalpa-mdtrdh syuryatrdsru-pulakddayah . 

Bhakli-rasdnirta-sindhu, I. 3. 3. 

^ asau siiddha-saitva-visesarupa-rali-mula-rupatvcna mukhya-vrliyd tac- 
chabda-vdrya sd ratih irl'-krmddi-sarvn-prakdmkatvena fietund svayam-prakdsa- 
riipdpi prapaneika-tat-priyn-jananam mano-vrttau dvir-bhiiya tat-tdddtmvam 
vrajantl iad-vrttyd prakdsya 7 -ad bhdsamdftd brahmavat tasydh spkurautl, tathd 
svasatkrtena purvottardiKisthdbhydm kdrana-hdryya-rupcna hi-hkayavadddi- 
mddhuryydnubhavena sDdmsena svdda-rupd'pi yarn hrmddirupdm tesdm 
asvadasya hetutdm samvidamkna sddhakatamatdni pratipadyate hlddifiyamh tu 
svayam hlddayantl tisfhati. Duryama-sndyarnana^ i. 3. 4. 
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but the superior appearance which continues to grow is rare 
and comes only through the grace of God or His devotees. So even 
in the vaidht and the rdgdnuga also there is, no doubt, some amount 
of bhdva of the inferior type, The natural attachment to God of the 
superior type which arises without going through the ordinary 
prescribed path of bhakti (the sddhana-bhakti)^ is generally due to 
the grace of God. 

In the first stage of the bhdva-bhakti the devotee manifests in 
himself a nature which remains absolutely unperturbed, even though 
there may be causes of perturbation; he always spends his time in 
reciting God's name with strong emotion; he is unattached to sense- 
objects, and, though great, he is always extremely humble, and has 
always the strong conviction of attaining the ultimate realization 
of God. He is also always extremely anxious to attain his end and 
always finds pleasure in the name of Godh The internal charac¬ 
teristic of bhdva, as rati, is extreme smoothness and liquidity of 
heart, but, wherever such a state is associated with other desires, 
even be it of emancipation, it should not be regarded as signifying 
the true state, and is called ratydbhdsa\ for this is a state of absolute 
self-contentment, and it cannot be associated with any other desire 
of any kind. 

When bhdva deepens, it is called prema\ it is associated with a 
sense of possession in God and absolute detachment from all other 
things. This may rise from a direct development of bhdva, or 
through the immediate grace of God; it may be associated with a 
notion of the greatness of God or may manifest itself merely as an 
enjoyment of the sweetness of God. The development of bhakti 
depends on a special temperament derived in this life as a result of 
previous good deeds, and also on the efiorts of this life. There is an 
elaborate description of the various characteristics of different 
kinds of joyous emotion with reference to God, and the various 
kinds of relationships on the assumption of which these may grow, 
but these can hardly be treated here. 

Rupa Gosvarni wrote another work, Samksepa-Bhdgavatdmrta 
which is a well recognized book in the Vaisnava circle. It has at 
least two commentaries, one by Jiva Gosvarni, and another, a later 
one, by Brindavana Candra Tarkalankara; the latter w^as the pupil 
of Radhacarana Kavindra. In this book Rupa describes the various 

^ Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu, i. 3. 11-16. 
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types of God's incarnation in accordance with the testimony of the 
Purdnas: Krsna is, of course, regarded as the highest God. His 
elder brother Sanatana also WTOte a work, Brhad-bhdgavata-mrta^ 
with a commentary on it, the Dig-darsana, in which he narrates the 
episodes of certain devotees in quest of God and their experiences. 

The Philosophy of Baladeva Vidyabhusana. 

Baladeva was Vaisya by caste and born in a village near Remuna 
in the Balesvar subdivision of Orissa; he was a pupil of vatrdgt 
Pitamvara Dasa, and was generally known as Govinda Dasa. He 
was the disciple of a Kanouj Brahmin, Radha Damodara Dasa, the 
author of Vedanta-Syamantaka. Radha Damodara was a disciple 
of Nayanananda, the son of Radhananda, and a pupil of his grand¬ 
father, Rasikananda Murari, who was a disciple of Syamananda, 
a junior contemporary of Jiva Gosvaml. Syamananda was a 
disciple of Hrdaya Caitanya, who in his turn was a disciple of 
Gauridasa Pandita, a disciple of Nityananda. Baladeva himself had 
two well known disciples, Nanda Misra and IJddhava Dasa; he 
wrote his commentary on Rupa GosYami's Stava-rndld in the Saka 
era 1686 (or a.d. 1764). He is known to have written at least the 
following fourteen works: Sdhitya-kaunmdi and its commentary, 
Krsndnandi\ Govinda-bhasya; Siddhania-ratna; Kdvya-Kaustubha; 
Gitd-bhiisanay a commentary on the Gitd; a commentary on Radha 
Damodara’s Chandah-Kaustubha; Prameya-ratnfwall and its com¬ 
mentary, Kdnti-mdid] a commentary on Rupa’s Stava-mdld; 
a commentary on Rupa’s Laghu-bhdgavatd-mrta; Ndmdrtha- 
suddhika, a commentary on Sahasra-ndnia\ a commentary on Jaya 
Deva's Candrdloka\ Siddhdnta-darpana\ a commentary on Tattva- 
sandarbha] a commentary on Rupa's Ndtaka-candrika, He also 
wrote commentaries on some of the important Upanisads^ 

Baladeva’s most important work is his commentary on the 
Brahma-sutra, otherwise known as Govinda-bhasya. This has a sub¬ 
commentary on it called Suksma; the name of the author of this 
commentary is not known, though it has been held by some to be 
a work of Baladeva himself. Baladeva has also summarized the 

^ M. M. Gopinath Kaviraja's introduction to Siddhdnta-ratna, Part n. 
A. K. Sastri, in his introduction to Prameya-ratndvati, strongly criticizes the 
view that Baladeva was a Vaisya. No satisfactory proofs are available on either 
side. 
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contents of his Govinda-bhasya in the Siddhanta-ratnay to which 
also there is a commentary. M. M. Gopinath Kaviraja says that 
the Siddhdnta-ratna was written by Baladeva himself. There is 
nothing to urge in support of this assertion; the natural objection 
against it is that a Vaisnava like Baladeva should not speak in glowing 
terms of praise of his own work^. Siddhanta-ratna is regarded by 
Baladeva not as a summary of Govinda-bhasyay but as partly a 
supplementary work and partly a commentaryIt is probable that 
the writer of the Suksma commentary on the Govinda-bhasya is also 
the writer of the commentary on Siddhanta-ratna; for there is one 
introductory verse which is common to them both^. The Siddhanta- 
ratna contains much that is not contained in the Govinda- 
bhasya. 

The eternal possession of bliss and the eternal cessation of 
sorrow is the ultimate end of man. This end can be achieved 
through the true knowledge of God in liis essence {svarupatah) and 
as associated with IIis qualities by one who knows also the nature 
of his own self {svafnana-ptlrvakam). 'Fhe nature of God is pure 
consciousness and bliss. These two may also be regarded as the 
body of God (na tu svarupad vigrahasya atirekah). His spirit con¬ 
sists in knowledge, majesty and power^. Though one in Himself, 
He appears in many places and in the forms of His diverse devotees. 
I'hese are therefore but modes of His manifestation in self-dalliance, 
and this is possible on account of His supra-logical powers, which 
are identical with His own natureThis, however, should not lead 
us to suppose the correctness of the bhedabheda doctrine, of the 
simultaneous truth of the one and the many, or that of difference 

^ satidrananda-syandi govinda-bhasyarn 

jlydd etat sindhu-gamhhiryya'Samhhrt 
yasrnvi sadyah samsrute mdnavdndm 
mofiocchcdJ jdyate tattva-bodhah. 

Commentary on Siddhanta-ratnciy p. i. 

“ Ibid. 

dlasyad apravrttih sydt 
pumsdm yad grantha-vistare 
govinda-hhdsye samksipte 
tippanl kriyate'tra tat. 

Sukpna commentary, p, 5, and the commentary on Siddhanta-ratnOy 

p. I. 

^ Siddhanta-ratTia, pp. 1-13. 

® ekam eva sva-riipam acintya-saktyd yugapat sarvatrdvabhdty eko'pi san; 
sthdndni bhagavad-dvirbhavdspaddni tad-vividhadlla-sraya-bhutani vividha- 
bhdvavanto bhaktds ca. Govinda-bhdsyay iii. 2. ii. 
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and unity just as one actor, remaining one in himself, shows 
himself in diverse forms, so God also manifests Himself in diverse 
forms, in accordance with diverse effects and also in accordance 
with the mental plane and the ways in which diverse devotees 
conceive of Him‘^. On account of His supra-logical powers the 
laws of contradiction do not apply to Him; even contradictory 
qualities and conceptions may be safely associated in our notion of 
Him. So also His body is not different in nature from Him: He is 
thus identical with His body, 'fhe conception of a body distinct 
from Him is only in the minds of the devotees as an aid to the 
process of meditation; but, though this is imagination on their part, 
such a form is not false, but as a matter of fact is God Himself 
{deha eva delit or vigraha evdtmd dtmaiva vigrahali). On account of 
the transcendent nature of God, in spite of His real nature as pure 
consciousness and bliss He may have His real nature in bodily 
form, as Krsna. This form really arises in association with the mind 
of the devotee Just as musical forms show themselves in association 
with the trained ears of a musician-^ In this connection it may be 
observed that according to Baladeva even dream-creations are not 
false, but real, produced by the will of God and disappearing in the 
waking stage through the will of God^'. These forms appearing in 
the minds of the devotees are therefore real forms, manifested by 
God through His will working in association with the minds of 
the devotees. In this connection it may also be pointed out that the 
jivas are different from God. Even the imagined rehection of 
Brahman in avidya, introduced by the extreme monists to explain 
jiva as being only a reflection of Brahman and as having no real 
existence outside it, is wrong; for the notion of similarity or reflec¬ 
tion involves difference. jivas are atomic in nature, associated 
with the qualities of prakrti, and absolutely dependent on God. 
Though Brahman is all-pervasive, yet He can be grasped by know¬ 
ledge and devotion. A true realization of His nature and even a 
sensuous perception of Him is possible only through sadhya-bhakti, 

^ The Siikpna commentary on iii. 2. 12 says that God’s mdyd-sakti has three 
functions: hlddinl, sandhint, and samvit\ it is throu^^h His mdyd-sakti, i.e., the 
power as mdyd, that He can manifest Himself in diverse ways. 

^ dhyatr-bhedat kdryya-bheddc ca aiiekatayd pratito'pi harih svarUpaikyam 
svasmin na muncati. Govinda-bhd^ya, ni. 2. 13. 

® tan-murtatvam khalu bhakti-vibhdvitena hrdd grdhyam gdndharvdnuHlitena 
srotrena rdga-murtatvam iva. Ibid. in. 2. 17. 

^ Ibid. in. 2. 1-5. 
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not through sadhana-bhakti. The consciousness and bliss of God 
may be regarded either as the substance of God or as His attributes. 
This twofold way of reference to God is due to the admission of the 
category of visesa, by which, even in the absence of difference be¬ 
tween the substance and the quality, it is possible to predicate the 
latter of the former as if such a difference existed. Visesa is spoken 
of as the representative of difference {bheda-pratinidhi)\ that is, 
where no difference exists, the concept of visesa enables us to predi¬ 
cate a difference; yet this visesa is no mere vikalpa or mere false 
verbal affirmation. The ocean can be spoken of as water and waves 
by means of this concept of visesa, I'he concept of visesa means that, 
though there is no difference between God and His qualities, or 
between His nature and His body, yet there is some specific 
peculiarity which makes it possible to affirm the latter of the former; 
and by virtue of this peculiarity the differential predication may be 
regarded as true, though there may actually be no difference 
between the two. It is by virtue of this concept that such proposi¬ 
tions as “Being exists,'’ “Time always is,” “Space is everywhere,” 
may be regarded as true; they arc neither false nor mere verbal 
assumption; if they were false, there would be no justification for 
such mental states. There is obviously a difference between the two 
propositions “Being exists” and “Being docs not exist”; the 
former is regarded as legitimate, the latter as false. This proves that 
though there is no difference between “being” and “existence” 
there is such a peculiarity in it that, while the predication of 
existence to being is legitimate, its denial is false. If it were merely 
a case of verbal assumption, then the latter denial would also have 
been equally possible and justifiable. This peculiarity is identical 
with the object and does not exist in it in any particular relation. 
For this reason a further chain of relations is not required, and the 
charge of a vicious infinite also becomes inadmissible. If the con¬ 
cept of visesa is not admitted, then the notion of “qualified” and 
“quality” is inexplicable^ The concept of visesa in this sense was 
first introduced by Madhva; Baladeva borrowed the idea from him 
in interpreting the relation of God to His powers and qualities. 
This interpretation is entirely different from the view of Jiva and 
others who preceded Baladeva; we have already seen how Jiva 
interpreted the situation merely by the doctrine of the supra-logical 

* Ibid. III. 2. 31. 
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nature of God's powers and the supra-logical nature of the diiference 
and identity of power and the possessor of power, or of the quality 
and the substance. Baladeva, by introducing the concept of visesa, 
tried to explain more clearly the exact nature of supra-logicality 
(acintyatvd) in this case; this has been definitely pointed out in the 
Siiksma commentary^. 

The bliss of God is different from the bliss of the jivas, both in 
nature and in quantity, and the nature of their knowledge is 
different. Brahman is thus different in nature both from the world 
and from the jivas. All the unity texts of the Upanisads are to be 
explained merely as affirming that the world and the jivas belong 
to God {sarvatra tadiyatva-jhanarthah). Such a way of looking at 
the world will rouse the spirit of hhakti. 'Fhe revelation of God's 
nature in those who follow the path of vaidhl-bhakti is different 
from that in those who follow the riici-hhakti\ in the former case 
He appears in all His majesty, in the latter He appears with all His 
sweetness. When God is worshipped in a limited form as Krsna, 
He reveals Himself in His limited form to the devotee, and such is 
the supra-logical nature of God that even in this form He remains 
as the All-pervasive. It is evident that the acceptance of visesa docs 
not help Baladeva here and he has to accept the supra-logical nature 
of God to explain other parts of his religious dogmas. 

God is regarded as being both the material cause of the world 
and as the supreme agent. He has three fundamental powers: the 
supreme power, vismi-sakti^ the power as ksetrajna, the power as 
avidyd. In His first power Brahman remains in Himself as the 
unchangeable; His other two powers are transformed into the 
jivas and the world. The Sarnkhyist argues that, as the world is of 
a different nature from Brahman, Brahman cannot be regarded as 
its material cause. Even if it is urged that there are two subtle 
powers which may be regarded as the material cause of the world 
and the jivas, their objection still holds good; for the development 
of the gross, which is different from the subtle, is not explained. 
To this the reply is that the effect need not necessarily be the same 
as or similar to the material cause. Brahman transforms Himself 
into the world, which is entirely different from Him. If there were 
absolute oneness between the material cause and the effect, then 

^ tenaiva iasya x)astvabhinnatvaTn sva-nirvdhakatvam ca svasya tadrse tad- 
bhdvojjrmbhakam acintyatvam sidhyati. Suk^ma on Govinda-bhasya, iii. 2. 31. 
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one could not be called the cause and the other the effect; the lumpy 
character of the mud is not seen in the jug, which is its effect; in all 
cases that may be reviewed the effect must necessarily be different 
from the material cause. Such a modification does not in any way 
change the nature of Brahman. The changes are effected in His 
powers, while He remains unchanged by the modification of His 
powers. To turn to an ordinary example as an illustration, it may be 
pointed out that “a man with the stick’' refers to none other than 
the man himself, though there is a difference between the man and 
the stick; so though the power of the Brahman is identical with 
Brahman in association with His powers, yet the existence of a 
difference between Brahman and His powers is not denied ^ 
Moreover, there is always a difference between the material cause 
and the effect. The jug is different from the lump of clay, and the 
ornaments from the gold out of which they are made; also they 
serve different purposes and exist in different times. If the effect 
existed before the causal operation began, the application of the 
causal operation would be unnecessary; also the effect would be 
eternal. If it is held that the effect is a manifestation of that which 
was already existent, then a further question arises, whether this 
manifestation, itself an effect, requires a further manifestation, and 
so on; thus a chain of manifestations would be necessary, and the 
result would be a vicious infinite. Still, Baladeva does not deny the 
parindma or the abhivyakti theory’; he denies the Samkhya view 
that even before the causal operation the effect exists, or that a 
manifestation {abhivyakti) would require a chain of manifestations. 
He defines effect as an independent manifestation {svatantrd- 
bhivyaktimattvam kila kdryatvam), and such an effect cannot exist 
before the action of the causal operatives. The manifestation of the 
world is through the manifestation of God, on whom it is de¬ 
pendent. Such a manifestation can only happen through the causal 
operation inherent in God and initiated by His will. Thus the world 
is manifested out of the energy of God, and in a limited sense the 
world is identical with God; but once it is separated out of Him as 
effect, it is different from Him. The world did not exist at any time 
before it was manifested in its present form; therefore it is wTong 
to suppose that the world w'^as at any stage identical with God, 
though God may always be regarded as the material cause of the 

^ Ibid, II. I. 13. 
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world^. Thus after all these discussions it becomes evident that 
there is really no dilference of any importance between Baladeva’s 
views and the Samkhya view. Baladeva also admits that the world 
exists in a subtle form in God as endowed with His energies. He 
only takes exception to the verbal expression of the kdrikd that the 
effect exists in the cause before the action of the causal operatives; 
for the effect does not exist in the cause as effect but in a subtle 
state. This subtle state is enlarged and endowed with spatio- 
temporal qualities by the action of the causal operatives before it 
can manifest itself as effect. The Samkhya, however, differs in 
overstressing the existence of the effect in the cause, and in asserting 
that the function of the causal operatives is only to manifest openly 
what already existed in a covered manner. Here, however, the causal 
operatives are regarded as making a real change and addition. This 
addition of new qualities and functions is due to the operation of 
the causal will of God; it is of a supra-logical nature in the sense 
that they were not present in the subtle causal state, and yet have 
come into being through the operation of God’s will. But, so far as 
the subtle cause exists in God as associated with Him, the world is 
not distinct and independent of God even in its present form-. 
The jiras too have no independence in themselves; they are created 
by God, by His mere will, and having created the world and the 
jivas He entered into them and remained as their inner controller. 
So the jivas are as much under natural necessity as the objects of 
the physical w'orld, and they have thus no freedom of action or of 
walH. The natural necessity of the world is but a manifestation of 
God’s will through it. The spontaneous desire and will that is 
found in man is also an expression of God’s will operating through 
man; thus man is as much subject to necessity as the wa)rld, and 
there is no freedom in man. Thus, though the cow which gives milk 
may seem to us as if it were giving the milk by its owut will, yet the 
vital powers of the cow produce the milk, not the cow; so, when a 
person is perceived as doing a particular action or behaving in a 
particular manner or willing something, it is not he who is the 

^ Goviyida-hhasya, ll. i. 14. 

- tasmcid ekarn eva jii a-prakrti-saktimad brahma jaf^ad-upadanam tadd- 
tmakam ca iti siddham evam kdrydvasthatve'py avicintyatva-dharnia-yof*dd 
apracyuta-piirvdvastharn edvatisthate. Ibid. 11. i. 20. 

^ cetanasydpi jivasydsma-kast/ia-lostravad asvdtantrydt svatafi kartrtva- 
rupdndpattih. Ibid. 11. i. 23. 
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agent, but the supreme God, who is working through him^. But 
the question may arise, if God is the sole cause of all human willing 
and human action, then why should God, who is impartial, make us 
will so differently? The answer will be that God determines our 
action and will in accordance with the nature of our past deeds, 
which are beginningless. A further objection may be made, that 
if God determines our will in accordance with our past deeds, then 
God is dependent in His own determining action on the nature of 
our karmas; which will be a serious challenge to His unobstructed 
freedom. Moreover, since different kinds of action lead to different 
kinds of pleasurable and painful effects God may be regarded as 
partial. The reply to these objections is that God determines the 
jivas in accordance with their own individual nature; the individual 
jtvas are originally of a different nature, and in accordance with 
their original difference God determines their will and actions 
differently. Though God is capable of changing their nature, He 
does not do so; but it is in the nature of God^s own will that He 
reserves a preferential treatment for His devotee, to whom He 
extends His special grace-. God’s own actions are not determined 
by any objective end or motive, but flow spontaneously through 
His enjoyment of His own blissful nature. His special grace to¬ 
wards His devotees flows from His own essential nature; it is this 
special treatment offered to His devotees that endears Him to them 
and that rouses others to turn towards Him-^ 

BJiakti is also regarded as a species of knowledge (bhaktir api 
jndna-viseso bhavati) K By hhakti one turns to God without any 
kind of objective end. Bhakti is also regarded as a power which 
can bind (rod to us""; this power is regarded as the essence of the 
hlddinl power of God as associated with consciousness. The con¬ 
sciousness here spoken of is identical with the hldcla, and its essence 
consists in a favourable outflow of natural inclination®. "Bhis is thus 
identical with God’s essential nature as consciousness and bliss; 
yet it is not regarded as identical with Him, but as a power of 

^ Ibid. II. I. 24. 

“ 7 ia ca karma-sapeksatvena tsyarsya asrdtatitryam;.. .anddi-jivo-svabhdvd- 
nmdrena hi karma kdrayuti sva-bhdvam anyathd-kartiim samartho'pi kasydpi na 
karoti. Ibid. n. i. 35. 

Ibid. n. 1. 36. 

■* Commentary on Suidhdfita-ratna, p. 2g. 

^ bhaf^cwad-vaslkdra-hetu-bhutd saktih. Ibid.p, 35. 
hldda-hhitma sainz id, yas taddnukulyamsah so tasydh sdrah. Ibid. p. 37. 
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Him^. Though bhakti exists in God as His power, yet it qualifies 
the devotee also, it is pleasurable to them both, and they are both 
constituents of it It will be remembered that, of the three powers, 
samvit is superior to sandhim and hladini is superior to sarnvit, God 
not only is, but He extends His being to everything else; sandhim 
is the power by which God extends being to all. He is Himself of 
the nature of consciousness; samvit is the power by which His 
cognitive action is accomplished and by which He makes it possible 
for other people to know. Though He is of the nature of bliss. He 
experiences joy and makes it possible for others to have joyous 
experiences; the power by which He does this is called hladini.^ 
True bhakti cannot have any object outside itself, simply for the 
reason that it is itself an experience of God as supreme bliss. That 
there is a kind of bliss other than sensuous pleasure is proved by 
our experience of our own nature as bliss during deep sleep. But, 
since we are but atoms of God’s energy, it is necessarily proved that 
God’s nature is supreme and infinite bliss; once that bliss is ex¬ 
perienced, people will naturally turn away from worldly sensuous 
pleasure to God, once for all. 

True knowledge destroys all merit and demerit, and so in the 
jivan-mnkti man holds his body only through the will of God. The 
effect of obligatory duties is not destroyed, except in so far as it 
produces meritorious results—admission to Heaven and the like— 
and it helps the rise of true knowledge; when the true knowledge 
dawns, it does not further show itself. It is also stated in the 
Kausitaki Upanisad that the merits of a wise man go to his friends 
and his demerits to his foes; so in the case of those devotees who are 
anxious to enter communion with God the meritorious effects of 
their deeds are distributed to those who arc dear to Him, and the 
effects of their sinful actions are distributed to His enemies h So, 
as the effects of the fructifying karma are distributed to other 
persons, the principle that all fructifying karmas must produce 

' svarupdnatirekinyapi tad-visesatayd ca bhdsate'nyathd tasya saktir iti 
vyapedesa-siddheh. Siddhd 7 ita-ratnay p. 38. 

bha^avat-svarupa-visesa-hhuta-hlddinyddi-sdratnid bhaktir bhagavad-vis- 
esanatayd bhakte ca prthag-vise^anatayd siddha tayor dnandatisayayo bhavati. 
Ibid. p. 39. 

^ tatra saddtmd^pi yayd sattam dhatte dadati ca sd sar 7 ia-desa-kdla-dravya- 
vydpti-hetuh sandhini, samvid-dtmd*pi yayd sarnvetti sarrivedayati ca sd samvit, 
hladdtmd'pi yayd hlddate hlddayati ca sd hladini. Ibid. pp. 39-40. 

^ Govinda-bhd^ya, iv. i. 17. 
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their effects is satisfied, and the devotee of God is released from 
them. The best way for true advancement can only be through the 
association of saintly devotees. Our bondage is real, and the 
destruction of the bondage is real and eternal. Even in the state 
of ultimate emancipation xho^jivas retain their separate individuality 
from God. 

In the sixth and seventh chapters of the Siddhanta-ratna 
Baladeva tries to refute Saiikara’s doctrine of extreme monism; but 
as these arguments contain hardly anything new but merely repeat 
the arguments of the thinkers of the Ramanuja and the Madhva 
Schools, they may well be omitted here. In his Pra?neya-ratndvali 
Baladeva gives a general summary of the main points of the 
Vaisnava system of the Gaudiya School. If one compares the 
account they give of Vaisnava philosophy in the Bhdgavata- 
sandarhha with that given in Baladeva's Govmda-hhdsya and 
Siddhdnta-ratna, one finds that, though the fundamental principles 
are the same, yet many new elements were introduced by Baladeva 
into the Gaudiya school of thought under the influence of Madhva, 
and on account of his personal predilections. I'he stress that is laid 
on the aspect of difference between Isvara and the jtva and the 
world and the concept of visesa, are definite traces of Madhva 
induence. Again, though Baladeva admires the ruci-hhakti as the 
best form of hhakti, he does not lay the same emphasis on it as is 
found in the works of Rupa, Sanatana or Jiva. His concept of 
bhakli is also slightly different from that of Jiva; he does not use 
the older terminologies [antaranga and hahiranga sakti), and does 
not seek the explanation of his system on that concept. His 
Prameya-ratna-mdld has an old commentary^ the Kdnti-mdld, by 
one Krsnadeva Vedanta Vagisa. In the Prameya-ratna-mdld he 
pays his salutation to Ananda-tirtha or Madhva, whom he describes 
as his boat for crossing the ocean of samsdra. He gives also a list 
of the succession of teachers from whom he derived his ideas, and 
he thinks that by a meditation upon the succession of gurus one 
would succeed in producing the satisfaction of Hari. He further 
says that four sampraddyas or schools of Vaisnavas, the *$rf, 
Brahniay RudrOy and Sanakay will spring forth in Orissa (Utkala) 
in the Kali yuga, which may be identified with Ramanuja, Madhva, 
Visnusvamin, and Nimbaditya. He enumerates the succession of 
his teachers, in the following order: Srikrsna, Brahma, Devarsi- 
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Badarayana, Madhva, Padmanabha, Nrhari, Madhava, Aksobhya, 
Jaya-trrtha, Jnana-sindhu, Vidyanidhi, Rajendra, Jayadharma, 
Purusottama, Brahmanya, Vyasa-tirtha, Laksrnipati, Madhavendra, 
Isvara, Advaita, Nityananda and also Sri Caitanya*. The system of 
thought represented by Baladeva may well be styled the Madhva- 
Gaudiya system; we have had recently in Bengal a school of 
Vaisnavas which calls itself Madhva-Gaudiya. 

See an earlier list by Ravi-Karnapura, in his fanciful or legendary treatise 

Oaura-gannddesa-dlpika. 
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cipation in, method <d, 28; eschato¬ 
logy in, 49 50; God as Brahman, 
ir 12; God, idea of Visnusvami, 
12; Ciod and individual soul, 14; 
Ciod, Jhai and Ramanuja on, 17; 
God and Mis mdyd as prakrtiy 20; 
Ciod, nature of, 14; God, nature of 
Mis powers, 17; Ciod and purusOy 
24 fT-; Ciod, reconciliation of per¬ 
sonal and impersonal view, 13 ; God, 
three names, significance of, 15; 
God, three distinct powers of, 13; 
God with and without powers, lO; 


God as transcendent, 12-13; God, 
Madhva, Caitanya, and Baladeva 
on, 18; God, unthinkable nature of, 
16; God and Vaikunfha, 15; Jiva’s 
interpretation of, 19 ff.; Jiva’s inter¬ 
pretation contradictory, 26; karma 
doctrine in, 49-50; maJuit and 
aharnkdray zy, Mahalak^mi, idea of, 
13; mdyd as sakti according to 
Sridhara, 12; mdydy idea of, 12; 
prakrtiy the idea of, 34; purusa as 
pure experience in, 47-8; purusa 
and prakrtiy 27-8; Sanikhya in, dif¬ 
ferent from that of Isvarakrsna and 
Patahjali, 30; Sarnkhya philosophy 
in, 24 fl'.; Sarnkhya schools in, 
45-6; time, conception of, as con¬ 
trasted with that of jiva, 26-7; 
theistic Sariikhya in, 47-8; wholes, 
conception of, 26; world as illusory, 
2f); yoya and bhakti, 29-30 
Bhdgai 'ata -purdna-dasa maska ndiidnuk- 
ramanikdy 373 

Biidgavata - purdria ikadasaskandhar - 
thafiirupanakdrikd, 373 
Bhdgavata - purdna - pancarnaskandha - 
iikdy 373 

Bfidgavata - purdna - prathama - sloka - 

tlkdy I 

Bhdgavata-purdna-tikd Suhodhinly 373 
Bhdgavata-purdndrka-prahha, i 
Bhdgavata-sandarbhay 396, 399, 433, 
447 

Bhdgaiujta-svatantrata, 377 
Bhdgavatasdra-samuccaya, 373 
Bhagavata school, 145 
Bhagavata School of Sariikhya, 32 
Bhdgai'ata -ta ttvadlpa , 373 
Bhagavata - ta t tva -dipikd, 377 
Bhdgavata-tdtparyay 1, 59, i50«., 

156?!., 157/n, 346 

Bhdgavata-tdtparva-nirnuyay 55, 59, 
commentaries on, 59 
Biidgai'ata-tdtparya-nirnaya-tlkd, 59 
Bhagavata - tdtparya-nirnaya-vydkhyd- 
prakdsUy 59 

Bhdgavata-tdtparya-niniaya-vydkhyd- 
virarana, 59 

Bhdgavata - tdt parya- 7 'ydkhyd - padya - 
ratmlvally 59 
Bhagavatas, 7 
Bhdgavatdmrtay 394 
Bhdgavatdrtha-prakaranay 374 
Bhdmatly 104, 105, 107, 108, 109, 111, 

I 3 ^> 142 
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Bharativijaya, 53 
Bhaskara, 53, 322, 327, 329, 367 
bhdsya, 53, 63, 87, 101, 150//. 
Bhasya-dlpikd, 62 
Bkdsya-ptakdsay 352, 373, 380, 381 
Bhdsya~tikd, 380 

Bhdsya-tippdnl-prarncya-ynuktdimli, 62 

Bhattu, 171 

Bhdlta-cintdmani, 170 

bkdva, 333, 356, 433, 433 w., 435. 437 

bhdvd-hfiakti, 434, 438 

Bhava-cdtidrikd, 5g, 101 

Bfid 7 a~dipa, 61, 64 

Bhavd-prakasikd, i, loi, 381 

bliuvd-rupd dvidydy 3i7«- 

hJi dr a -vikdra , 122 

Bhdva-Z'ildsim, 1 69 , 313, 314 

bhdZ' va, 42 

hhcda, 142, 178 

Bhcdd-dhikhdra , 179 

bhcda-pratinidhi, 441 

hJieddbheda, 143, 153, 439 

Bkedabhedd-svarupa-niruaya, 361, 379 

Bhcdojjwana, lyHfi, 

bfiinna-laksami-yogitz'd-bheday 180 it. 

bhinnatz a, 221 

bill, 336 

Bhima, 59 

bhoga, 100, 357 

blwktr-hkagya, 43 

hhrdnti, 120 

hfirtyatva. 432 

Bhujanga-prdydtdftaka , 377 

BJiu, 157^. 

biiiitd, 150, 153, 159 

bbuta-yoniy 134 

bhutddi, 35, 41 

bhutdkdia^ 156 

bkiitis, 66 

bhuyo-darsarui, 192, 195/7. 

Bibliotht'ca Indica, 185/7, 

Bilvamafigala, 375 

Birnan Bchari Mazumdar, Dr, 384 

Biological, 28, 431 

Bio-motor activities, 41 

l^irth, 49, 86, 347 

Bliss, 20, 29, 156, 219, 222, 335, 419 
Blissful, 414 
Blue jug, 96, 97 
* Blueness*, 97 
Bombay, 93 . 374 
Bombay Gazetteer, 54 
Bondage, 23, 63, 102, 156, 255, 313, 
3 D 5 . 317, 335 , 347 , 4 i 7 , 418, 

425; of egoism, 427 


Bondage, 63, 156, 255, 313, 3 i 5 , 3 i 7 , 
335, 347, 36^6 417, 418, 425 
Bonn, 102/7. 

Bopadeva, 2 
Brahma-hJidva, 368 
Brahmacarin, 320 
Brahmadatta, 53 

Brahma-enquiry, 102, 103, 104, 107, 
108, 110, 112 
Brahmaghosa, 53 
Brahmahood, 285, 427 
brahma-jijnasd, \ 12 
Brabma-hdtuld, 108 

Brahma-knowledge, 102, 107, 216, 

230, 231. 236, 255, 265, 266, 270, 
277, 202, 433 
hrdhmdA\g\d. 158 

Brahman, 11, 12, 14, 15, t6, 17, i8, 
19, 20, 33, 34, 36, 40, 49, 57, h6, 

68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 81, 84, 85, 8(), 
87, 99, 100, 103, 105, 107, JoS, 109, 


I 12, 

121, 

1 22 /7. 

, 123 

, 126, 

129, 

13b 

I 3 «, 

141, 

142. 

144, 

i47, 

14S, 

t5b 

158, 

178, 

206, 

207, 

212, 

213, 

214: 

215, 

216, 

217, 

220, 

22 1, 

222, 

224, 

225, 

232, 

233, 

243, 

244, 

246, 

247, 

250, 

26], 

262, 

280, 

281, 

286, 

287: 

288, 

289, 

290, 

304. 

306, 

307, 

308, 

309, 

311, 

312, 

321, 

322, 

323, 

324. 

325, 

326, 

327, 

328, 

329, 

330, 

331 

332, 

335, 

338, 

344, 

347, 

3 5 3, 

357, 

360, 

361 , 

362, 

363, 

364, 

368, 

369, 

370, 

37i, 

390, 

394, 

396, 

397, 

398, 

399, 

400, 

402, 

403, 

404, 

405, 

407, 

414, 

4 ^ 5 , 

418, 

420, 

428, 

430, 

440, 


442, 443, 447; C'ltsukha’s definition 
criticized by V yasa-tirtha, 311; 
material and instrumental cause 
according to Vyasa-tirlha, 308 ff,; 
nature dcvscribed by \yasa-tlrtha, 
314- 15; nature of, according to 
Vyasa-tirtha, 305 ff.; nature accord¬ 
ing to Vallabha contrasted with that 
of Bhaskara, 329 
Brahman-causality, 87 
Brahma-samliitd, 388 
Brakma-sutra, 38, 39, 47, 53, 54/7., 56, 
62, 63, 68, 87, 98, I 10, 12 1, 122, 127, 
129, 130W', 135, 148^/., 153, 251, 
300, 320, 321, 322, 324, 352, 364, 
373, 377, 381,438; criticism of other 
interpretations according to Val¬ 
labha and his followers, 330 2; 
peculiarity of V^allabha’s interpreta¬ 
tion, 328 ff.; Vallabha’s interpreta- 
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Brahma-sQtra (co?it.) 

tion contrasted with that of Rama¬ 
nuja, 321 fF. ; Vallabha’s interpreta¬ 
tion contrasted with that of Sankara, 

325 

Brahma-sutra-h/idsya, 55, 93, 94, loi, 
lozn.'y commentaries thereon, 61 
Braimia-sUtra-hhasya-nirtwya^ 55 
Brahrna-sutra-hhdsya-ttku, 55 
Brahma - suira - blidsydrtha ~ samgraha^ 
62 

Brahrna-sutrdnuhhdsyay 55, 373 
Brahma-sutrdfiubhdsya-pradipa^ 373 
Brahma-sutrdnu 1 \y d khy an a, 55 
Brahma-sutrdjiuvydkhydna-niriiaya^ 55 
Brahma - sutrdtmrydkhyd - nydya - nir - 
miya, 55 

B rahma-sut rd n uvyd khyd na - ftydya - 
sambandha-dlpihd , 62 
Brahma-sutrdrthay 62 
Brahma-tarka, 65, 77 w. 
BraJnna-vah'arta, i 33 n. 

Brailma-vddjns, 4r9 
B ra h md , 12 2 «., 155 
braiirnd-diiiythdma, 13S 
Brahmiinanda, 2, 55 
Brahmananda Puri, 3S6 
Brail md- nanda-i'alli , 98 
B rah i n a n d a - ti rt 1 la, 5 (> 

Brahmin, 300, 393 
Brahmins, 9 
brahmopdddna, 263 
Braja-bhu?ana, i 
Brajanatha, 377, 381 
Brajanlja, 381 
Braja^'ildsa-staiui, 394 
Hrahmanya, 448 

Brahmanatvadidevatddi-vdda^ 379 
Brhad-unayaka, 132 
Briiad-dranyaka, i3(), 137, 138 
Briiaddranyaka-bhasya , 90 
Britaddranyaka-biidsya- 11 kd, 90 
Brhaddranyaka-bhdsya-tippani, 5 5 
Br h a da ranyaka-biiava-badha, i )0 
Briiaddranyaka-upanisad-biidsya , 5 5 
Briiaddranyaka-vdrttika-tikd, 55 
Briuid-Bhdgavatamrta, 438 
Brhajjdbdlopanisad-bhdsya , 55 
briianto iiy asmin gundh, 111 
Brhaspati, hn., 9 

Brndavana, 372, 383, 387, 388, 392, 
394, 395 

Brndavana Candra Tarkillarikara, 437 
Buddha, 203 
Buddha-carita, 32 n. 


Budharahjinl, 2 

huddhi, 24, 32 w., 40, 41, 45, 4Cy, 
h6, 113, 133?!., 150, 157w., ish, 
300, 314, 327, 336, 342, 350, 35^, 
408 

Budd hi manta Khan, 387 
buddhir adhyavasdyinJ, 40 
Buddhism, 52, 68 

Buddhists, 7, 75, 134, 202, 203, 231, 
254. 256, 383 
buddhi-tattva, 157 
Burnell, 93 

Caitanya, 56, 126, 291, 384, 385, 386, 
3^7, 388, 389, 390, 392, 393, 395» 
396; his biographers, 384; his com¬ 
panions, 393 ff.; his life, 385 ff.; 
his philosophy as deduced from 
(.'ait a nya-cari tdrnrta , 3 90—3 
C'aitanya-hhdgavata, 385 

Caitanya-candrodaya-nataka, 2 ^/y, 2 ^S» 

3-'^7 

C'aitanya-caritdnirta, 385, 387, 389, 
391 » 395 

Caitanya-niaiigala, 384 
C a it any a-sail asra -ndma, 385 
Caitanya-vallabha Datta, 385 
(^aitanydstaka, 394 
caksu^tva, 137 
camasa, 137 
('andanesrmra, 388 
Candrasekbara, 385, 386 
Candrdloka, 438 
Caridrikd, 107 

('andriku-nydya-vwarana, 101 
(^andrikd-prakiisa, i o i 
Candrikd-vdkydrtha- 7 m^rti, 105-7 
Candakesavacarya, 64 
C'andldasa, 389 
car dear a, 13311. 
caritra, 8 

Caste distinctions, 393 
Caste duties, 391, 392 
('aialogus Catalogorum, 55, 373, 

Zlin. 

Categorically imperative, 3 
Categories, 30, 31, 46, 153, 159 
Categor>', 146 
Catuiisloki, 374, 376 
Catuhdokibhdgavata-tikd, 373 
Caturtiiddhikaranamdld, 381 
Causality, 129, i 95 > 379 , 4 °^ 

Causal movement, 341 
Causal operation, 407, 443 
Cause-effect, 201 
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Cause-and-effect relation, 256 
Central India, 395 
Cessation, 117 
ce^td-riipa, 436 
cetana, 158 
cetya-cetana^ 43 

ChalSri Nrsirnhacilrya, 53, 59, 62, 88, 
197 

Chalari*se?ac 5 rya, 88, 165, 188, 197 
Chandah-Kaustuhha, 438 
cltandas, 131 
Chanda'siadasaka , 394 
Chdndo^'va, 129//., 131, 133, 136 
Chdmiagyopamsad-hhdsya, 55, 90 
Chandagyapantsad-hluisya-tippanl, 5 5 
Chandogyapanisad-khandartha , 90 
Chimerical, 205, 208, 230 
Christian literature, 93 
Christianity, 92 
Christians, 92, 93 
dc-chakti, 13, 14 
cic-chakti-vildsn, 400 
Cidambararn, 371 
cid-visayatva, 217 
Cintamani Diksita, 375 
cit, 106, 107, 331, 362 
Citsukha, 179, iSo, 310, 311 
citta, 24, 27, 158, 336 
citta-prasdntatdy 10 
Class-character, 150 
Class-concept, 66, 179, 197 
codana-sutra^ 162 w. 

Co-existence, 187, 192, 194, 198, 

, 344 

Cognitive, 31, 182 
Cognitive agent, 182 
Cognitive characters, 278 
Cognitive fonn, 290 
Cognitive senses, 47 
Cognizable, 215 
Cognizing activity, 218 
Collins, 93 
Conative, 31 
Concentration, 28 
Concept, 256 

Conch-shell, 80, 82, 119, 120, 227, 
229, 238, 239, 245, 255, 257, 261, 

^ 304, 305r 343, 359, 406 
Conch-shell-silver, 118, 207, 209, 211, 
213, 214, 224, 249, 250, 264, 279, 
281, 340, 359, 360, 405 
Concomitance, 151, 185, 187, 193, 194, 
195, 196, 199, 201, 217, 225, 228, 
260, 341, 344, 345 
Conditional, 73 


Conditionally imperative, 3 
Conditioning of consciousness, 236 
Conditions, 379 

Consciousness, 20, 26, 211, 215, 217, 
225, 234, 236, 238, 241, 246, 247, 
258, 259, 290, 297, 307, 329. 369, 
^ 397 , 401 
Consequence, 197 
Contact, 153 
Contentment, 7, 28 
Contradiction, 190229, 255, 257, 

. 304 

Cosmic knowledge, 22 
Cow-universal, 221 
Creation, 42, 155, 348, 364, 408 
Creative opinion, 21 
Creative power, 44 
Crypto-Buddhists, 69 
Crystal, 249, 299 
Cudamani Cakravarti, 1 

Dabir Khas, 394 
dainyatmaka-bhakti, 411 
daiva, 21 
daksind, 432 
Dallu Bhatta, 358 
da?fia, 9 
Darkness, 342 
Daiaprakarana y 64 n. 
daydy 9 , 10 
Dayanidhi, 56 
Damodara, 371, 386, 387 
danOy 9 

Ddmi-ki’li-kaimiudly 395 
ddsyOy 392 

Deductive inference, 225 
Deeds, 378 
Definition, 124 
Degree of reality, 72 
deha-dehitiy 43 
Delusion, 370 
Demerit, 446 
Desire, 49, 351 
Destruction, 109, 143 
Determinate, 370 
Determinate cognitions, 33 
Determinate knowledge, 338 
deva, 441 
Devaki, 346 

Devaklnandana, 357, 375, 381 
Devala, 9 

Deva-mangala, 383 
Devanna Bha^a, 372 
Devarsi-Badarayana, 447 
Devotee, 417, 418 
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Devotion, 23, 28, 29, 30, 58, 317, 324, 
347, 378, 392, 413, 421 
Devotion to God, 78 
Devotional emotion, 418 
Devotional literature, i 
Dhatryydsraya, 374 
Dhanu§koti, 53 

dharmay 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, ii, 37, 
320, 321, 322, 323, 324. 347, 3<>3, 
376; Bhd^avata-piirana on, 10; 
Dcvala, Yajnavalkya and Maha- 
hharata on, 9-10; evolution of the 
idea of, 2 -11; extension of meaning 
according to later s/nrtiSy 9; Govin- 
daraja on, 8; Kumarila on, 3; Manu 
and Medhatithi on, 6; Mimarnsa 
and Vedic sense of, 2; Prabhakara 
on, 4; Sridhara on, 10; W'dic idea 
versus adharma^ 4; yof^a on, 
10 

Dharmarrija-dh\'arlndra, 342 
dharmasya ca kriyd-rupatvdty 323 
diiarmavad y 108 
dharmaviccirUy 322 
D h a rmo 11 a r a, 167 
d/iartny-amsa, 278 
Dharwar, 52, 54«. 

Dhavalagiri, 372 
dhdra-vdhika jiidnay 162, 164 
dhly 33b 
dhruvam, 350 
Dhruvapdd<i-tikd, 377 
dhrti, 336 
dhrtyanuytulna, 326 
dhiHimsa-pratiyo^iy 109 
dhvarnsdbhdTUiy 65, 155, 342 
dhydna, 10, 88, 316, 413, 414 
Diffcrenceless, 115 

Differences, 58, 73, 74, 78, 79, 80, 97, 
99, 115, G9, 205, 22T, 223, 226, 
233, 269, 300, 441 
Dig-darianiiy 438 
Dinakara, 195 w- 
Disappearance, 340 
Dissolution, 47 
dosciy T72, 175, 254, 281 
dosa-yuktdy 15b 
Doubt, 173, 194, 338 
dra^tdy 307 
Dravida, 53 

dravya, 3, 97, 150, I5<>, i59 
Dratya-suddhi, 37c) 

Dream, 83 

Dream-appearances, 229, 339 
Dream creations, 83 


Dream-experience, 258, 295, 339 
Dreamless deep sleep, 33, 230, 257, 
274, 275, 295, 309, 355 
Dreamless sleep, 257 
DronScarya, 88 
drdham-vijndnaniy 162 n 
drg-ajtatirekaty 307 
dr sidy 201 
drUdnUiy 345 
drstartha, 5 
drsti-srstiy 256, 257 
Dualism, 72, 93, 212 
Duality, 49, 114 
Duration, 233 
durdgamay 75 

Durgafna-sadgarnana , 432,435 w., 43b /z. 
Durga, 157ZZ. 
durghata-ghatakatvam, 1 b 
durghatn-ghatakatvam hy acuityatvaniy 
398 

Durghatdrthaprakdhkdy 59 
Durvasas, 322 
dusandnumdnay 201 
dvd suparand, 179//. 

Dvddasa-stotray 55, 89 
Dvaraka, 372, 383 
Dvarakesa, 375, 381 
dvidha-bhuvayn rcchati, 42 
Dynamic agent, 340 
dyu-bhv-ddy-dyatana , 135 

I'^arth, 156 
I'xlectic, 32 

Ego, 20, 114, 264, 283, 294, 295, 297 

Ego-hood, 28, 294 

Egoism, 49 

p:go-part, 295 

Ego-perception, 298 

Ego-sense, 297, 298 

Ego-substratum, 295,297,298,299,300 

Ego-t.’/'/b, 292 

I'^gotism, b5 

ekasmin dharniini viruddha-nand-koty- 
m agdhi jdatiam samsayam, 338 
ekaWdy 39 

Ekadasa-skandha - tatparya-candrikd, 2 

Ekddasly 319 

ekdntinSy 421 
Ekdvdlly 51 

id arty 24 
Elephant, 215 

Emancipation, 2r, 33, 99, 10^, 245, 
257, 258, 259, 299, 301, 306, 309, 
335, 350, 4*8, 428, 430, 447 
Empirical existence, 281 
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Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
54 w., 92 
Endurance, 151 
Enemies, 4 
Energy, 41, 42 
Energy of God, 429 
Enjoyment, 100 
Enmit\', 29 

Epigraphica htdica, 51, 93 «. 

Epilepsy, 389 

Epistemological process in inference, 
200 

Equilibrium, 26, 31, 37, 48 
Erotic emotion, 435 
Erotic love, 431 
Error, 113 
Essence, 151 
Essential, 122 

Essential characteristics, 124 
eta t-sa maveta tva ,223 
Eternal, 69, 109, 203, 378 
Eternal contact, 236 
Eternal damnation, 58 
Eternity, 303 
Evolution, 35, 37, 407 
Evolutionary categories, 46 
Excluded middle, 302 
Existence, 302 

Experience, 77, 99, 161, 168, 186, 212, 
221, 263, 266, 269, 315, 41 r 
Expiation of sins, 8(; 

Eye-ball, 342 

Fallacy of the circle, 247 
False, 34, 67, 72, 81, 125, 165, 205, 
211, 217, 305, 340, 360, 365 
False appearance, 406 
False identification, 251 
False imagination, 287, 292 
False reasoning, 228 
False silver, 305 

Falsehood, 83, 84, 204, 206, 209, 210, 
211, 212, 213, 214, 221, 222, 224, 
225; controversy on, 204 ff.; cri¬ 
ticism of Madhusudana and Rama- 
car^^a, 209 ff.; five definitions of, 
criticized, 2041!.; its definition 
criticized, 206 ff.; Madhusudana’s 
reply criticized, 216 ff.; of the world 
criticized, 225 ff. ; versus contra¬ 
diction, 213 
Falsity, 85, 215 
Falsity of the world, 360 
Fear, 151 

Fire, 190, 194, 198, 200, 344 


Formless, 18 

Francis of Assisi, St, 389 

Gadadhara, 387 
gandha-mdtra, 41 
gandharvas, 98 
gandhariui-sdstra, 10(1-7 
Gangdstaha, 394 
Ganges, 424 
Cianjam, 51, 388 
Gahgadasa Paiidita, 38(1 
Gahgesa, 53, 171, 185, 190, 190;/., 192 , 
190 372 » 394 

Gaiigottri, 372 
Ganapati Bhatta, 371 
(Eindadilsa, 38f> 

Garbe, 93 

Gaudapad'iya-bhdsya-nkd, 55 
Gandardja-z’ijaya , 385 
Gaudiya school, 400 
Gaura-ganoddesa-dtpika, 448 w. 
Gaurdngakalpat(jru , 394 
C/aurdilsa Sarkhel, 393 
Gauridasa Pandita, 385 
Gaya, 372, 38(1 
gdmhhlrya, 151 
Gayatri, (>3, 131 
Gdyatri-hhdsya , 380 
Gdyatryart/ia, 381 
Gdyatryartha-rivarana, 381 
Generality, 303 
Cieneric quality, 247 
Ghanasyama, 374, 377, 381 
ghate nirdrat, 4(1 
ghato jdyatc, 1 i 8 
Ghosh, N. G., 371 
Ghost, 178 

Giridhara, 373, 375, 377, 387 
Giridhara Citisvaml, 360 
Giridharji, 380 
Gita-govirida , 389 

Gita -govinda - prathamdstapadi-^i'wrti, 
377 

G'ltd, 45, 60, 70, 82«., 92, Q3, 314, 324, 
334 , 34 f>, 3 ^ 0 , 3 ^ 9 , 4^2, 438 
Gitd~bhdsya, 60, 91, 94 
Gltd-hhusana, 438 
Gltdrtha-satugraha, (> i 
Gitd-tattva-diparn, 380 
Gitd-tdtparya, 59; commentaries there¬ 
on, 60; works on, 61 
Gltd -tdtparya~n ir nay a , 94 
Glid-vivrti, 61 

Glasenapp, 51 w., 94/1., lOin., 102 n., 

37 i 
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God, 3, II, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 21, 
22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 30, 31, 36, 38, 40, 
41, 42, 43, 45, 47, 5«, 63, 68, 70, 
7i, 75, 7^6 7^, ^^9, 93, 99, 113, 121, 
132 w., 133 «•, I 3 ^>, 144, 145, 147, 

154, 155, i5^>, 15^, 160, 178, 179, 

182, 293, 312, 313, 314, 316, 317, 

3 ^ 8 , 325, 32^^, 327, 330, 331, 332, 

333 , 334 , 335 , 33 ^>, 339 , 34 ^, 343 , 

34 ^, 347 , 34 ^, 349 , 350 , 35 1, 352 , 

353 , 354 , 355 , 35(6 357 , 3^>o, 3 ^^i, 

3 ^>(), 3 ^> 7 , 3 ^> 9 , 370, 371, 375 , 376 , 

377 , 37 ^, 390, 391, 392, 396, 398, 

399, 400, 401, 402, 403, 406, 408, 

410, 411, 412, 414, 416, 417, 420, 

421, 422, 423, 424, ^25, 426, 427, 

428, 429, 430, 431, 432, 433 , 436, 

437 , 439 , 440, 44 ^, 443 , 444 , 445 , 

446, 447 

(jod as ^36 

Crf)d’s j-jracc, 358 
(jod’s power, 42 
CJod’s 362 
Ci()da\ari, 53, 372 
Gokarna, 372 
C.Jokuianatha, 374, 3S0 
(.rokiild^taka ,377 
(jokulolsava, 374, 381 
(jopfda Basu, 385 
Gojifda Cakravarti, 1 
Gopala Puri, 386 
(P^iesa, 375 

Ciopcsxara, 352, 374, 375, 380 
Gopesvaraji Maharaja, 350, 351, 380, 
381 

C/opIniitlia Bhatta, 375 
CJopiiuithaji, 371^ 

Cioplnath Kaviraja, 438, 439 
^^o/)i.v, 349, 392, 401 
Cl os V ami, 432 
Iiotva, 152, 197 
Govardhana liha^a, 381 
(iovardhanasanna, 377 
Ciovinda, 384, 3S6 
Govinda Bhatta, 92 
Gorinda-hhdsva, 438, 439, 440;/., 

442 w., 444 w., 446/?.. 447 
Gox'inda-hhcisya-plthaka, 55 
Ciovinda Crhakravarti, 350 
Ciovinda Dasa, 438 
Ciovindaraja, 8, 375, 380 
Gov in da-1' ijaya , 3 8 5 
Got '/■ ndaviruddvall , 3 94 
Govmddstaka-tikd, 55 
Cirace, 29, 78 


Grace of God, 391 
Grammars, 76 
Granth-a-mdlikd-stotray 5 5 
Cjrierson, 52, 92, 93 
C^round-cause, 309 
Ciround-consciousness, 245 
grhita^ 105 

guna, 3, 12, 15, 21, 27, 29, 31, 33, 34, 
150, 313, 3 i 7 «-, 334 , 363, 364, 370, 
397, 400, 409 
guna -guny-ablu'da , 182 
guna-karmadau gundJianglkdrdt, 220 
guna - may d, 16, 399 
guna-purtti, 109 
Guna-saiirahha, 173 n. 
gima-frayddy-upddana-bhuta, i 56 
guna-vikal po, 183 
Ciunakara, 351 
Guptaeiirya, 350 
Ciurura ja, 64, 65 
Cruru-stuti, 55 
Guri 4 ~susrnsd, 9 
Guri'artha-dlpikd, 62 
Guzerat, 372 

flamsa-duta~kavva, 394 
Hard war, 53, 372 

Harekrpia-mahdmantrdrtha-nirnpanaf 

394 

Hare's horn, 74, 141, 144, 205, 207, 
208, 212, 214 
Hari, 28, 41, 314^., 319 
IJari-hhaktivildsa , 394 
Haribhanu, 1 
Haricarana, 352 
Handasa, 350, 381, 385, 386 
Ilariddsa-siddhdnta^ 381 
Haridhana, 375 
Hat imidc-statra-tJkd, 56 
Harjndmdmrtavydkarana, 394 

Hariraja, 357, 358, 374, 375, 377, 3^o, 

Hastinapur, 89 
Heat, 369 

Hcat-liKht potential, 35 
Heaven, 2, 15, 92, 156 
Hell, 156 
Heroism, 151 

hetu, 95, 161, 200, 344, 345 
Hindi, 380 

Hindu Chemistry, 36«. 

History of Hindu Chemistry, 195 ^^- 
History of Indian Philosophy^ A, 169W. 
History of Ormy;, 3 <>4 
hiddini, 14, 390, 393, 4io, 419, 44 ^ 
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hlddim scmivit, 12 
hlddim-sakti, 393 
Homogeneous, 42 
hrl, 10, 336 
Hrdaya, yw,, 386 
Hrdaya Caitanya, 438 
hrdaycna abhyanujridtay 8 
Hr$ikesa, 372 
Hussain Shaha, 394 
Hyderabad, 53 
Hypothesis, 196 

Icchararna, 373, 381 
idam-rajatayoh, i iS 
Idealistic nionisin, 33 
Identity, 73, 79, 97 , 122, 141, 200, 
233, 340 

Ignorance, 20, 21, 22, 66, 68, 83, 113, 
122, 150, 158, 159, 217, 218, 219, 

245, 257, 259, 267, 269, 283, 293, 

313, 328, 347, 359, 417, 427, 429. 

433 

Illumination, 241, 289 
Illusion, 28, 32, 80, 81, 83, 119, 132, 

134, 168, 173, 178, 205, 209, 213, 

224, 244, 246, 247, 248, 249, 252, 

253, 254, 256, 257, 260, 261, 264, 

280, 300, 305, 339, 414; avidyd and 
dosa in, 254 tf.; conception of, criti¬ 
cised by V\ asa-tirthaas against Mad- 
husudana, 247ff.; drsti-srsti view 
criticized, 256 ff.; objections against 
the criticism by Madhusudana re¬ 
futed, 257-8; possibility criticized, 
251 ff. 

Illusion and arthakriydkdritva, ZS 2 ff. 
Illusion of silver, 174, 248, 347 
Illusory, 22, 26, 32, 33, 75, 83, 120, 
174, 209, 219, 228, 255, 281, 283, 
285, 286, 301, 304, 305 
Illusory bondage, 256 
Illusory creation, 246 
Illusory experience, 281, 283 
Illusory identity, 297 
Illusory image, 257, 399 
Illusory imposition, 232, 242, 248, 

254, 273, 329, 407 

Illusory intuition, 258 
Illusory knowledge, 172 
Illusory negation, 262 
Illusory notation, 289 
Illusory objects, 406 
Illusory perception, 174, 229, 230, 
343 

Illusory cjualities, 248 


Illusory silver, 239, 245, 253, 261, 262, 

305 

Illusory superimpositions, 134 
Illusory world, 253 
Images, 178 

Imaginary appearances, 304 
Immediacy, 241 
Immediacy of knowledge, 312 
Immediate cognition, 242, 312 
Immediate intuition, 243 
Immediate perception, 243 
Impersonations, 340 
Implication, 345 
Imposition, 248 
Impossible-negation, 201 
Impossible negative, 184 
IncarnatKjn, 38, 412 
Indetinable, 120, 301, 302, 303 
Indescribable, 205 
Indeterminate, 370 
Indeterminate cognition, 358 
Indeterminate knowledge, 219 
India, 1 

Indian Antiquary, 54«., 93 

Indian philosophy, 1 1,24, 58, 162, 173 

Individual, 58 

Individual selves, 21, 32 

Individual souls, 24, 146, 158 

Indra, 71 

indriya, 150 

indriya-ni^ra/ia , 

indriyartho - sat - s<imprayaya -jatiyam 
jndnam, 339 
Inductions, 195 

Inference, 77, 161, 183, 187, 188, 192, 
194, 195, 196, 197. 200, 201, 202, 
227, 229, 260, 274, 276, 281, 301, 
305, 344; \\asa-tirtha on, 200 
Inhnite, 126 
Infinite bliss, 446 
Infinite regress, 210 
Inherent energy, 48 
Injunction, 5 
Inspiration, 389 
Instrumental, 327 
InstruiTientaliry, 329 
Intelligence, 335, 350 
Intuition, 181, 23s, 2^6, 258, 265, 274, 

338 

Intuitive consciousness, 276 
Intuitive faculty, 182 
Intuitive perception, 254 
Intuitive process, 181 
Invalid, 183, 243, 244, 245, 268, 269, 
274, 281, 369 
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Invariable, 185 
Invariable antecedence, 340 
Invariable relation, 199 
Islam, 394 
istasadhanata, 74 
J^ta-siddhi, 239 
iksita, 129 
Isdy 89 

Imvasya-tipani^ad-hhasyay 5 5 
Isopanisad-hhasya , 94 
Isvara, 12, 24 W., 40, 41, 46, 47, 56, 68, 
121, 132, J33, 135, 136, 137, 144, 
203, 288, 312, 326, 327, 447, 448 
Isvarakrsna, 30, 36, 39 
lk)ara-paravasd, 149 
Isvara Purl, 386 

Jadunathaji Maharaja, 383 y/. 
jada, 150, 370 
yaddtTnikd, 400 
jaffahandhulmikd, i 56 
Jaj^adananda, 387 
jiiKannatha, 387 
Ja^annritha Dasa, 388 
Juj^ajinutha-i allabha, 395 
Jaj:(annatha Yati, 62 
jti^at-prapafica, 11() 
jajzai, 386 

y<iiniinisUtra-hhdsyii-rnhnutnsd, 373 
Jains, 7, 45, 52, (>5, 97, 115, t^>7, 203, 
372 

Jalahiu’da, 373, 376, 380, 381 
jfalabheda-tjkiy 377 
Janaka, 324 

Janardana, 157, iho, 186, 324, 388 
Janardana llhat.ta, 1, 59, 64 
Jannuldydsya yaiok, .ulstrayo?idvdt, 325 
Jcirvtiustand-virnaya, 377 
japd-Wowcr, 299, 300 
jaran-nniyayikd, 202 
java, 3 13 318 

Jayadeva, 389 

Jayajjjopiila llhatta, i 75 » 375 < 3^1 

Jaya-manyald, 1 

Jay a ntl-kalpa , 5 5 

Jayaraina, 1 

Jayasiniha, 54, 91 

Jaya-tjrtha, 55, 56, 61, 62, 64, 65, 87, 
88, 89, 90, 94, loi, 110, III, T15, 
117, 121, 126, 128, 132?!., I33»'> 
143, 162, 174, i75» * 77 i 17^, 1'82, 
184, 186, 187, 196, 202, 448 
Jaya-tlrth(i-z'ij<iya-Uppam, 160 ;/. 
Jayakhandin Simha, 59 
Jayilnanda, 385 


Jahnavi, 393 
jdti, 151, 152 
jdti-vikalpo, 183 
Jealousy, 29 
jijndsd, 413 
jlva~caitaitya, 235 
jlva-form, 284 

Jjva GosvamI, 16, 346, 396, 438, 447; 
Brahman, nature of, 397; hhakti^ 
nature of, 4151!.; criticism of the 
Sahkaritcs, 414; different saktis, 
concept of, 399-400; God, views on, 
19-20; God and His powers, 409; 
God and the souls, 408; God’s rela¬ 
tion to His devotee, 410 ff.; mdyci 
and beyond mdyd, 402; may a doc¬ 
trine, 399; vidyd, ideas on, 21-2; 
nature ol the world, 404; ontology, 
396 tf.; Paramatman, idea of, 23; 
parindma doctrine of, 22 ; part in the 
whole, relation of, 403; self, views 
on, 20; selves, theory of, 399 ff.; 
status of the world, 405 ff.; the joy 
of hkakti, 403 IT.; ultimate realiza¬ 
tion, nature of, 428 if. 
jn'a-mdyd, ih, 413 
jivawnukta^ 365 

jh'anmukti, 39 n., 88, 2 5(), 262, 347, 
406, 418, 42S. 446 
Jna - prat ibi mba tra-kluindana -vada , 

379 

fwa-saktiy 390 

jivas, 12, 14, 17, 18, 20, 22, 23, 26, 27, 
34, 83, 109, 126, 132, 135, 136, 137, 
138, 141, 144, 146, 149, 150, 155, 

179. 257, 284, 285, 287, 288, 289, 

335, 347, 348, 350, 361, 362, 
3O4. 366, 367, 368, 370, 378, 399, 

409, 410, 414, 429, 440, 442, 444, 

447 

jiTdtmaii, 424 
jf'iapti, 189//. 

judna, 10. 71, 73, 117, 122, 166, 167, 
170, 235. 260, 261 293, 336, 350 
jfldna-hddkyatva, 103 
jadfia-yrdkaka, i (19 
jtidna-yrdhakdtiriktdnapcksatvam, 169 
jiidna-iiidiava, 24 
judtia-kdmia, 326 
j nd na - mdrya ,374 

jndna-mdtrasya kd 7 'drttd sdkuld apt 
kurvautiy 416 
jiidfia-misra, 353, 354 
jiidna-mula-kriydtmaka^ 40, 41, 43 
jndmi-rupa^ i57'^- 
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jiidna-Silrnagri, 175 
Jnanasimha, 56 
Jnana-sindhu, 448 
jndtia-sriye, 400 
jiidndhhai'a^ 293 
jfidndni prdmdtiva?fi, 174 
jndndnanddtmako hy asau^ 314 
j ndfidngabh fit a , 353 

jiidudiigabhuta-hhakti, 353 
jiiaUitd, 169, 170 
jneyutd -sam pddana , 160 
jntyei-visaytkaruna, 160 
‘juj^^ncss’, 97 
jyotih, 13 I, 136 
yyotisUjma, 137 

kau'ulya, 248 
kuivalyn-kdma , 424 
kaivalya-kdma-bhakti , 424 
Kalana, 393 
Kalapa grammar, 386 
Kali, 51 
Kali yuga, 447 
kalpiiy 325 
ka/pita, 292 
kalpita-hlieda , 105 
kalya-kdla, 43 
Kalyanapura, 53, 92, 93 
Kalvanaraja, 346, 3^7, 374, 375, 380, 
381 

Kamalakara Bhattacarya, 395 
Kanialdsana, 122 n. 

Kanada, 153, 176W., 178 

Kapila, 24, 30, 32, 36, 37, 38, 44. 139 

K apil a Sanikhya, 44 

Kapilakserra, 372 

karma, 21, 22, 25, 33, 45, 49, <>i, 86, 

88, 145, 147, 150, 151. 253, 317, 

324, 333 , 337 , 348, 349 , 350 , 353 , 

354, 358, 3 ^ 7 , 391, 409, 4^5, 4^7, 

418, 428, 444; nature ol', 49-5C> 
karffia-kdnda, 326 
karma-mdrga, 374 
karma - miha 353, 354 
Karma-nmiaya, 64, 70, 74 
karma-si.'abhdi am, 332 
karmdsayas , 433 
kartr, 37, 370 
kartriva, 43 
kathd, 115 

Kathd-laksana, 55, 64, 65; account of, 

^5 

Kathiawad, 372 
Katwa, 386 
Katha, 89, 133, I3^> 


Kaura Sadhu, i 

Kaiisilnki, 131, 137, 446 

Kausitakyupanisad-bhdsya-fippani, 55 

kautilya, 420 

Kavindra-tirtha, 56 

kdkatdliya, 161 

Kdla, 22, 25, 31, 37, 40, 47 , 150, 159, 
331,413 

kdma, 336, 376, 432, 435 
kdmand-niniitta, 424 
Kamaka^ni, 371 
KdmdkJiydndtka, 190//. 

Kamarahati, 388 
Kdtiti-mdld, 438, 447 
Ivanci, 383 
Kanvas, 133 
kdrana, 328, 332, 340 
kdrami-sakii, 155 
kdrandnumdna, 200 
kdrikd, 39//., 444 
Karpanya-pudjikd, 3 94 
kdrvatd, 74 

kdrydniimdna, 200, 326 
kdrydrmmeyn , 332 
kdrydtirckrn('huwiisthdna)}i, 341 
Kasi IMisra, 38S 

KdtJtakopanisad-bhasyadil^pani, 55 

Kaverl, 388 

Kdi ya - K aas tub ha, 438 

kdiyas, 386 

K<‘dara, 372 

Kcna, 89 

Kt’napanir,ad~f)hdsya, 55, 90 
A 77 /o/)u///sc/(./-/?/z^ 6 v vu-///>/>(v;/6 55 
Kenopani^ud-khafiddrtha , 90 
Kesa\a Bliana, ()2 
Ke.sa\a Bhattaraka, 64, 101 
Kesavadasa, 1 
Kesava IMisra, 64, 189 
Kesavasvaniin, 87 
Kesa\a-tirtha, 64 
Kesava ^’ali, 62 
kevala, 160, 18 r 
kezuda pra?}uh 7 a, t6i, 167, 181 
kcvaJa-vyatirtki, 201, 345 
kci'aldnvayi, 185, 186, 344 
Khamlana-khatuia-khddya, 65^., 115, 
191^7., 192 

Khanddrtha-prakusa , (;o 
Kha pus pa -t i kd, 5 5 
Khydtivdda, 360, 379 
kit aim, 423 
klrtana, 389 
klesa, 12, 45 
Knower, 66, 68, 86 
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Knowledge, 21, 66, 81, 84, 86, 117, 
126, 156, 160, 161, 164, 166, 167, 
168, 170, 189, 223, 230, 349; its 
nature in emancipation discussed, 
243 fF.; Madbusudana’s defence 
strongly criticized, 240 ff.; nature 
and function of vrtti and ajndna 
discussed, 236 ff.; the views of Jsta- 
siddhi and R 3 mndvaya criticized, 
239 ff.; views of Madhusudana cri¬ 
ticized by Vyasa-tirtha, 230 ff. 
Knowledge of f)od, 392 
Krama-nirnaya, 54 
kriyd, 3, 42 
kriyd-sakti, 331 
kriyd-t^iknlpo, 183 
krpd, J5J 

Krsna, 15, 45, 59, 346, 349, 353, 356, 
376, 386, 387, 389, 392, 395* 401, 
402, 432, 438, 440, 442 
Kr^nadasa Ka\iraja, 385, 387, 388, 
3 <)o 

Krsna-karrianirtd, 375, 388, 389 

Krsna-padl, 1 

Krma-prt'jimnt} 1 a, 377 

Krsnasvami Ayer, 52, 90 

Krsna Aastri, (^o, 91 

Krsnacarya, 51, 59, 90 

Krpidmrta-nudiarnavd , 55, 89, 319'*- 

Krsndnandl , 438 

Krpidsraya, 373, 376 

Krti, 313 

Krttikd, l8() 

kpinid, <), 10 

ksdnti, 9 

ksetra, 402 

k^etrajiia, yin., 402, 442 
ksetrajna-sakti , 390 
ku'trajndkhya, 16 n. 

Kulluka, 8 
Kurnarapada, 383 
Kurnarila Hhafta, 3, 60, 171 
Kumhakonam, 54 n. 

Kundalagirisuri, 62 
Kuruksetra, 372 
Kurvesvara temple, 51 
Kusn ni d njali, 192//. 
kutastha, 37, 43 
K utastha-di pa, 15 8 «. 
kvdeitkaiva, 93 

Laiihu-hhdga 1 td-jnrta, 438 

laksana, 12T, 124 
Lak^mana Mhana, 371, 375 


Lak§mana Sirnha, 59 

Laksml, 150, 157, 181, 314, 317 

Lak^mi Devi, 386 

Lak^mlpati, 56, 448 

Lalita-jnddhava . 394 

Law of excluded middle, 204, 209 

Lalu Bhaua, 373, 375 

Idlyatva, 432 

Idrnds, 317 w. 

Legitimate inference, 228 
Leipzig, lozn. 

Lexicons, 76 
Liberality, 151 
Liberation, 58, 315, 318 
Light, 369 
Light-heat, 31 
Light-particles, 369 
Limitation, 221 
Limited consciousness, 245 
Limited measure, 220 
Limiting condition, 152 
lima, 37, 344 
lima-deha, 317 
lima-iarira, 49, 156 
lllayd, 24 
I^ocanadasa, 385 
l.,ocus, 342 

Locus of illusion, 252 
Logic, 71, 204 
loka-vyavahdra, 163 
Lokayatas, 52 
Lord, 34 
Love, 28, 351 
I>ow-caste, 393 
Ivoyalty, 3 
Lump of earth, 82 

MacKenzie, Major, 54 «. 

Mad ana, 386 

Madhurastaka, 373, 374, 377, 3 ^ 0 , 
Madhusudana, 204, 207, 211,212, 214, 


216, 

219, 

221, 

223, 

224. 

225, 

226, 

228, 

229, 

23 L 

:^ 33 , 

242, 

243, 

251, 

256, 

257 > 

258, 

262, 

268, 

269, 

271, 

272, 

273, 

274. 

278, 

279, 

280, 

282, 

285, 

288, 

292, 

293 > 

294, 

296, 

297, 

299 , 

300, 

301, 

302, 

3031 

304, 

305* 

3^)7 
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Madh^ 

a, I, 

18, 5 

ii, 52, 

53 > : 

5 ^» 

59, 60,62 

, 64, 

66, 70 

, 71. 

74 > 75 

82, 

« 7 , 

88, 90, 91 

, 92, 

93> 

up 95 

, 96, 

101, 

121, 

122, 

, 128, 

130, 
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T32, 

Lf.L 

135. 

137^ 

. i 3 ^» 

139, 

140, 

144, 

145, 

146, 

14S, 
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177, 

182, 
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Madhva (cont.) 

184, 190, 203, 318, 319, 339, 346, 
371, 388, 441, 447, 448; Anubhdsya 
and commentaries thereon, 61; 
Anuvydkhydnay account of, 62—3; 
Antn)ydkhydmj with commentaries 
thereon, 62; aprdmdnya, 163; avidyd 
doctrine, 159-60; dkdsa doctrine, 
153-4; bhaktiy view rej^arding, 58; 
Bh dgava ta -1 dtpary a - n irnaya an d 

commentary thereon, 59; Bhdgavata- 
tdtpcirya-rurnaya, manner of treat¬ 
ment in, 59; bheddy nature of, 178 ; 

discussion of the meaning of the 
word Brahman, 111 - 12 If.; his inter¬ 
pretation of the Brahma-suira i. i. i, 
102 ff.; interpretation of Bralnna- 
sutra r. i. 2, 121 ff.; interpretation 
of Brah7na-siitra 1. i. 3-4, 127; his 
interpretation of the Brahnia-sutras 
elaborated by many other writers, 
loi ; logical connection of the 
Brahnin-siitraSy 87; monistic int<*r- 
pretation of Brahman, dithculties in, 
125 ff.; other conditions of Brahma- 
knowlcd^^e are discarded, iio-ii; 
what leads to Brahma enquiry, 102; 
a review of the important topics of 
the Brahma-autrasy i29fT.; Brakma- 
sutra-hhusyay 61; Christianity, in¬ 
fluence of, on, 92-3; concomitance 
in Madhsa, 197 ff.; date of, 51; 
eternal damnation in, 58; definition 
of Brahman, discussions on, 121 ff.; 
difference {hheda), concept of, 73 -4; 
\ iew rej^^arding five-fold differences, 
57; difference, reality of, 178 9; 
difference as conceived by Sankara 
criticized, 179-80; discussions, con¬ 
dition of, 115; discussion {vdda)y 
nature of, 65 ; doubts defined, i 76 ff.; 
his view rettardint; the emancipated, 
57-8; cnaancipated sinils, distinction 
among, 66; error, nature of, 118 ff.; 
falsehood, notion of, criticized, 84; 
falsity of the world, doctrine, dis¬ 
carded, 114; falsity of the world 
criticized in the Tattvoddyotay 67; 
Gitd'tdtparyay account of, 59 ff.; 
Gltd~tdtparyay manner of treatment 
in, 59; God as eternal perceiver of 
the world, 68; God’s possession of 
many qualities defended, 71 ; God, 
collocation of pramdnas leading to, 
78; God, proof of existence, 76; 


God, nature of, 75; identity incom¬ 
prehensible without difference, 79 - 
80; identity, notion of, denied, 82; 
notion of absolute identity (akhan- 
dartha) criticized, 73; identity of 
selves denied, 70; identity of the self 
and the world denied, 68; inference, 
184 ff.; various kinds of inference 
in, 200-1; inference as svdrthdnu- 
mdna and pardrthdmimdnay 202; 
illusion defined, 173; illusion and 
doubt, 173 ff.; illusion, Mlmarnsa 
\’iew of, criticized, 174; illusion, 
J^ankara view criticized, 175; karma, 
prdrahdha and aprdrabdha, dis¬ 
cussion of, 88; nature of karfua in, 
61; karma-uirnaya, account of, 70 ff'.; 
kathd-lakuimiy account of, 65; in¬ 
tuitive knoKvedge, 181 ; nature of 
knowledge discussed by Vyasa-tirtha 
as against Madhusiidana, 230 ff.; 
krsndmrta-makdrnui'ay account of, 
89; life of, 51 tf.; Mahdhhdrnta, 
view regarding, 58; Ma/idhlidrata- 
tdtparya-nirnayiiy 57—8; Mahdbhd- 
raiii-tdtparya-uiruayay commentary 
of, 5<); mdyd doctrine discarded, 11 3 ; 
Mdydi iidu-khamlana w i t h coalmen - 
tanes thereon, 64; memory as 
pramdna, 162; rnithyd and atiin a- 
caniya, 80-1 ; mithvdti'dniimdna- 
khandana with comnn^ntaries there¬ 
on, 64; Miinainsri doctrint' of karma 
criticized, 71; moksa (liberation), 
nature described by the followers of 
IVIadhva, 315; ttif/ksa, different types 
of, 318; mokui, ways that lead to it, 
316; the monism of Sankara cannot 
be the basis of Bralima-encpiiry, 
103; monism, refutation of, by 
Vyasa-tirtha, 204 ff.; 7atyd}iitya- 
7 >iveka cannot be a condition 
of Brahma-knowledge, 109; non¬ 
existence, nature of, 80; \ydva- 
vivarana, accotint of, 87; ontology, 
150 ff.; criticism of, ]>>’ Parakfila 
Yati, 95; perception, condition of, 
182; perception, Nyiiya definition 
and condition denied, 182-3; Pra- 
bhakara view discussed, 74; prakrti 
doctrine, 156 ff. ; pramdnas, i6off.; 
pramdnaSy agreement with objects, 
161; prarndna, criticism of other 
definitions of, 164; prarndna, Bud¬ 
dhist view of, considered, 167; 
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pramdnay definition of, i6off.; 
prarndnas^ Jaina view of, considered, 
166; Prarndna-lak^ana and com¬ 
mentaries thereon, 64; pramdtms, 
nature of, 77; pramdtia, two senses 
of, 165; pramtiua, Nyaya view con¬ 
sidered, 167 ; Ramanuja and, 94 ff.; 
Ramanuja’s criticism of Brahman 
criticized, 124; degrees of reality 
criticized, 73; degrees of reality, 
discussions on, iihff.; repentance 
and meditation, 89; samavdya doc¬ 
trine, 154; h^ahkariles and Buddhists 
compared, 69-70; Sahkarites cri¬ 
ticized as crypto-Buddhists, 68-«); 
i^ahkara’s interpretation of the dif¬ 
ferent topics of the Brahnia-sutras 
criticized, 129 ff.; Sankara’s inter¬ 
pretation criticized, 127 ff.; sakti 
doctrine, 154-5; Sdharcya theory of 
Gahgesa refuted, 185 ; sdstra in rela¬ 
tion to God, ()o; his \ iew regarding 
STurti and sdstras, 57; view regarding 
sdstra, 60; self cannot be identical 
with Braliman, 108; self cannot be 
self-illuminating, 68; souls, different 
kinds of, i 5 5 6 ; criticism of, on the 
naturt; of emancipate*.! souls, 98 
100; siuitah-prdftKinya theory con¬ 
sidered, 168 ff .; svat<ih-prdm.dnya in 
relation to doubts, 172; svatah- 
prdttidnya explained, 168; svatah- 
prdrndnya theory of, distinguished 
from tliat of the IMimanisa ami the 
Vedilnta, i6(Gf.; tarka, 193; tarka, 
nature of, iSSff.; tarka, Alathura- 
natha and t »ahgesa cricitized, 100; 
tarka, Nya> a mcw criticized, 189; 
tarka, Sriharsa’s view criticized, 191 ; 
tarka, Udayana’s view criticized, 
192; Tattva-samkhydua, accviuni At, 
fiS 'ti; TattVii-samkhydna with com¬ 
mentary, 64; some doctrines sum¬ 
marized in tile 'lattra-savikhydtia, 
65-6; Tattvoddyota, account of, 
b() tf.; I'attvoddyota with com¬ 
mentaries thereon, 64-5 ; teachers of 
Aladhva’s school, 5(1; testimony in 
Madhva, 202 ff.; true belief, 174; 
iipddhi criticized, 85-6; upadhi, 
notion of, 82 3; upadhi-khanduna 
with commentaries thereon, <>4; 
universal and inference, 151—2; the 
view of VScaspati and Prakasatman 
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refuted by Vyasa-tlrtha, 104 ff,; 
Vedas, revelation of, 75; vUe§a 
doctrine, 153; Vimu-tattva-nirnaya, 
account of, 74 ff.; vydpti as anupa- 
patti, 184; world cannot be an 
illusion, 72; the view of world as 
illusion criticized, 246 ff.; status of 
the world, brief description of, 63; 
world cannot be sadasad-vilaksana, 
73; w'orks of Madhva, 54!f.; com¬ 
mentaries on his works, 55-6; w^orks 
on logic of, 6^ 

Madhva-bhdsya, 141 «. 

Madhva mathas, 91 
Madhva school, 143, 153 
Madliva-siddhanta-sara, 54, i^on., 
151//., 152«., 154a., 1567/., 15771., 
159 a. 

Madiiva-vijaya, 53, 54, 91 
Madht'as PhUftsophic dcs pis/inu- 
Glauhens , 54a., 102;/. 

Madhvacarya, 1577/. 

Madhi'dcdrya, Tiw Lijc of, 917/. 
Madiivdcdrya, a Short Historical 
Sketch, 90 a. 

Madhyulila, 387, 392 
madhyania-sevdphala, 3 5 8 
Madhyageha BhaRa, 52 
Magic, 68 
Magician, 287 

makat, 25, 27, 31, 35, 40, 41, 46, 47, 
()(), 150, 156 
Mahat-tattva, 157 

Mahdhhdrata, 9, 38, 57, 58, 59, 75, 92, 
93, 1 28 7/., 413 

Mahdhhdrata-tdtparya-mrnaya, 51,55, 
57 , 2 ^"^ fi’ 

Mahdbhdrala-tdlparya-niruaydnuk- 
rainanikd, 5C7 

Mahdbhdrata-tatparya-nirnaya- 
vydkhyd, 59 

mahdbhdva, 432, 433a., 43(1 
uiahdhhiitas, 24 
Maha-lak^mi, 13, 15772., 372 
niakd-mayd, 3 13 a. 

Mahd~pralaya, 315 a. 

Mahdsubodhin/, 59 
Mahdvipiu, 402 

inahd-yajhais ca yajnais ca brdhmlyam 
kriyafe tatiuh, 321 
Mahispuri, 371 
Mahomedan scriptures, 203 
Malabar, 93 

M a llika rj una - ti rtha ,388 
Mal-obscrvation, 173 
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niamatdy 432 

manas, 24, 31, 36, 41, 47, 49, 66, 108, 
146, 150, 157, 158, 165, 168, 182, 
314, 318, 336, 337, 341, 342, 352» 
358, 408 

Manddra-maiijarl , 64 
Manes, 93 
Mangalore, 53 
Manicheans, 93 

Manifestation of appearance, 340 
manonubhavay 159 
mantrasy 337, 346, 369 
Manu, 6, 8, 346 
Manu-samhitd, 6 n. 
Alanvartha-candrikd, 8 
ntangalUy 9 
Afatigalavdday 373 
mariiy 93 

‘Manigrama’, 93 

Alani-manjariy 52, 54, 93 

Manimat, 52, 93 

Maricika, 381 

Market silver, 208 

marydddy 355, 378 

maryadd school, 354 

mary add-mar gay 352, 355, 367, 377 

yyiaryddd-mdrga bhakti, 378 

Mathura, 372, 388 

Mathurd-mahimdy 394 

Mathura-mdhdtmya , 373 

MalhuranStha, 170//., igow., 195 w. 

Material, 313 

Material cause, 138, 205, 209, 261, 
330, 340, 34 i, 443 
Material stuff, 259 
Materiality, 218 
Matha list, 51 
Mathas, 51, 52 
Maudgala, 64 
mayi jhdnam ndsti, 265 
Madhavadesaka, 53 
Madhava-tTrtha, 56 
M^dhavayatlndra, 371 
Madhavendra, 56 
Madhai, 386 
madhuryay 392 
Madhva-Gaudlya, 448 
Madhyandinas, 133 
MaghUy 387 
Mahi§mati, 372 
Mdlddhdrana-vdda, 379 
mdnay 433 «. 
mdnasdnanday 431 
Mdndiikya-khanddrtha, 90 
Mdndukya Upani§adSy 89 


Mandukya-upanisad-bha^yay 55 
Mdnddkyopauisnd-bhd^yay 90 
fnatrOy 150 
Mdthara-vrt ti, 3 9 m . 

MStharacarya, 397;. 
mdydy 12, 13, 14, id, 17, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
26, 33, 34, 47, 48, 68, 71, 85, 113, 
122, 156, 215, 242, 261, 287, 308, 

313, 314, 328, 329, 330, 331, 332, 

334, 337, 339, 347, 348. 359, 3(>o> 

370, 397, 399, 400, 402, 403, 407, 

409, 410, 412, 430 
mdydkhyd prakrtir jadd y 313 w. 
///av^-povver, 12 

mdyd-saktiy 12, 329, 391 , 393 , 398 , 4^9 
Mayavada-khandanay 55, 64, 65 
mdyayd api bhagavac-chakitvena sakti- 
viad-ahJiimiatiuity 330 
Medhatithi. 6, 7, 8 
Mediacy, 241 

Mediate cognition, 240, 243 
Mediate knowledge, 240, 242 
Mediation, 89, 316, 321, 324, 337, 354 
Memory, 163, 166, 178, 275, 294, 337, 
339 

Memory image, 175 

Mercy, 151, 420 

Merit, 151, 446 

Mind-control, 322 

Minerva Press, Madras, 91 

Minimum postulation, 190//. 

Miraculous powers, 40 

Mirage, 284 

IVlisra, 171 

Alitahhdsinty 55 

fnithydy 71, 72, 81, 213 

Alithydtvdmi rn dtui - kit a nda tta, 64 

Mitra Misra, 9//. 

M imanisakas ,323 

Mimarnsa, 28, 76, 102, t29, 161, i(»4, 
169, 170, 228, 321, 322, 377 
Almidmsd-siltra y 2, 3, 5, 321 
Alimdmsd-sdstray 322 
moksuy 109, 122, 315, 336, 347, 376 
Molulakota, 372 
Momentary, 256 
Monism, 60, 221, 222, 362 
Monist, 63, 71, 84, 86, 91, 194, 212, 
213, 362 

Monistic, 32, 33, 84, 229 
Moral virtues, 434 
Morality, 9 
Moslem, 371, 385 
Movement, 42 
mrdi ghatavaty 46 
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mrtyuratyanta-vismrtihy 49 
Mudgalananda-tirtha, 87 
niukhya, 149 

Muktdnayn ca na hlyante tdratamyam 
ca sarvaddy 3i8«. 

Muktdzjali, 195 w. 
muktiy 99, 347, 427, 428, 429 
mukti-yogyciy 155 
Mukunda, 386, 387 
Mukimda Datta, 386, 387 
Mukundamuktdratndvali - sioira ~ tika, 
394 

Multiplicity, 79 
niuniuk^utz'a, 110, 143 
Alundaka, 89, 134, 135 
Mutidaka-upcwisad-h/ids\viy 55, 90 
Alundakopam^ad-hhasyu-likdy 90 
Mundakopanisad-hhdsya-tikd-tippam, 
90 

A'luridakopant^zad-hhas\'a-z'ydkhyd , 90 

Muralklhara, 373, 380 

Murari, 170, 171k., 387 

Murarij^aipta, 384, 385, 386 

Murari Alahiti, 388 

Murari Alisra, 171 

Mutual nc^atifms, 302 

AIurti~pujaria-z'dddy 379 

Mysore, 52 

Alysiic IV'i^liiij,;, 3 

Mystical, 3 

iiacmiyala - lagiia-satika-diidrah a?iu- 

bhuyaiCy 194 
nairnittikay 417 
Tiaiskurffiya-riirfiittay 424 
Naiyayikas, 219, 225, 330, 342, 369 
Nan da Misra, 438 
Nandi-tirtha, 54 
Narahan, 91, ()2, 383 
Narahari-tirtha, 51, 56, 91, 93 
Narapandita, (:>5 
Narasiniha, 101 

Narasituha-fiaklhi-stotray 89 

NarasiinlKi ^ ati, 90 

Narasirphaearya. 1, 64 

fja sat tan nasad ity ucyatCy 361 

Nasik, 372, 388 

Navadvipa, 377, 386 

Navadvipa Jaj^annatha iMisra, 385 

Navaratfuiy 373, 376 

Nawab of Gaur, 394 

Nagaraja Ioanna, 65 n. 

Nama-candriku, 377, 380 
ndzuadJicyay 82 
Tidma -zdkalpo , 183 


Namdrtha-suddhikdy 438 
Narada, 155 

Ndrdyanay 38, 57, 61, 71, 102, 110, 132 
Narayana Bhatfa, 52, 53, 54, 64 
Narayana-tirtha, 90 
Narayanl, 395 

Ndrdyanopanisad-bhdsya-tippani y 5 5 
Ndtoka-candrikd y 438 
Negation, 150, 155, 208, 209, 211, 212, 
213, 214, 222, 223, 225, 226, 229, 
240, 259, 260, 261, 266, 269, 270, 
273, 302, 305, 306, 307, 309, 342 
Negation of ignorance, 20 
Negation ol‘ knowledge, 267, 268, 269 
Negation-precedent, 272, 273, 276, 
278 

Negation-precedent-to-Brahma-know- 
ledge, 270 

Negation-precedent-to-production, 
239, 263, 264, 277, 303, 342 
Negative inference, 196 
Negative instances, 223 
Nibandhay 373 
Nibandha-prakdsdy 2, 379 
JSiibandka-tippanay 346 
Nimlmrka, 384 
mdidhyasana , 103 
nigamanay 345 
nihsaktikciy 391 

iiiwittay 21, 327 

7U initiakdralia, 348, 361, 403 

mrakdra, 110 

Nirhhayaraina, 381, 382?/. 

jiirguiuiy 29, 71, 126, 348, 353, 418, 419 

nirguna brahma, 125 

ftirnayay 196 

A/ rnaydrnaz'a, 375 

Nirodha-laksana, 373, 380, 381 

Nirukta, 122 

nirupadhika, 299 

nirupddbikestarupatudty 306 

tiinn'kalpa, 183, 338 

nirvikalpa pratyaksa, 183 

nirz'isaya y 10 

niizdsesa, 18, 114, 363, 369, 370, 390 
tiirz'iscsam cid-'Z.'asttiy 402 
nirz'ist'satiHiy 304 
ttirzydpaka, 200 
mVrc7\Yi, 338, 339 

riisiYiydtmikd budd/ii, 158 
fiiscdhasya tdttz'ikatue adzmita-hdnih, 
205 

ni^kdmay 58 
niskdmatva, 318 w. 

ni^phaldy 163 
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ni$iddha, 151 
nitya, 14, 170, 203, 417 
nitya-jndna, 336 
mtya-mukta, 313 
Nityasvarupa Brahmacari, 18 w. 
nitya-tad^dh-ayatva-tac-chesatva- 
nibandhanah, 20 
nityatva, 442 
NitySnanda, 386, 387, 393, 395, 448 
nitydnitya-viveka, 1 09 
niyama, 122, 354, 424 
fiiyata, 190 
niyata guru, 316 
niyati, 39, 44 
Nilakantha, 38 
Nllarnbara Chakravarti, 385 
Non-being, 204, 205, 302, 304 
Non-cognizability, 311 
Non-contradiction, 226, 228 
Non-etemal, 151 
Non-eternity, 303 

Non-existent, 63, 81, 82, 21. i, 212, 
214, 215, 222, 224, 231, 250, 251, 
256, 302 

Non-expressibility, 186 
Non-illusor>^ 250 
Non-injury, 3, lO, 28 
Non-luniinous, 68 
Non-mate rial, 16 
Non-objecti\'ity, 310 
Non-perception, 191, 274 
Non-perceptual, 233 
Non-self, 27, 229, 248 
Non-sensible, 194 
Non-spatial, i6 
Non-stealing, 28 
Non-validity, 75 
North India, 383 
Notion, 118 
Nrhari, 56, 448 
Nrsimha, 62 
Nrsirrtha-bhik^u, 90 
Nrsirnha-nakha-stotra, 5 5 
Nrsimha-tirtha, 64 
Nrsirnhasrama, 179 
Nydsadesa, 377 

Nyasadesavivarana-prahodha ,377 
Nyaya, 143, 167, 173, 183, 195 ^9^, 

200, 202, 203, 285, 325, 326, 330, 
386 

Nydya-bindu-tika, 166 167 n. 

Nvdva-dipahhdva-prakaui, 60 
Nyaya-dlpikd, 60, 94, loi 
Nydya-'kalpalatd, 64 
Nydya-kalpalatd-vydkhyd , 64 


Nyaya kandall, 176 «. 

Nydya-kosa, 189 n. 

Nydya-makaranda, 206 
Nydya-manjari, 64,183 188 195 w. 

Nydya^mauktika-mdld, 64, 87, loi 
Nydya-muktdvali, 64, 87 
Nydya-ratndvall, 64, 87, 438 
Nydya-sudlid, 62, 94, loi, 111, 112, 
113, 116, 118, 121 n., 125W., 126W., 
I28n., 130W., I 3 it/., i32«., 143, 
I55» 160, 173i 74 ^^-> 

199 «•, 200 

Nydya-sudhd-parimala, 94, 112 
Nydya-sudha-Uppanl, 102 
Nydya-sudliopanydsa , 62 
Nydya-siitra, 176 77. , 177 w., 188 
Nydya-sutra-mhandha - pradipa , 62 
Nyaya-Vaisesika, 151, 160 
Nydya-vdr11ika, 1 76 u. 
Nydya-vivarana, 55, 87, 88;/., 103 
NydydiJIn'a-dipikd, i o i 
Nydydwrta, 63, 65, 105, 204, 2iow., 
214^., 216, 220, 231, 232, 

246;/., 248;/., 265, 266, 296, 310, 
312, 3 i 4 «., 315 71 . 
Aydydmrta-prakdsa, 223 246;/. 

Nydydnirta-tarajigini, 209 n. 
7 iyimddhika-rrtti, i (;7 

Object-cognition, 277 
Object-forms, 235, 237, 246 
Objective, 417 
Obligatory, 417 
Obligatory duties, 415; 

Occasional, 417 
odatui, 133 u. 

Omnipotent, 326, 411 
Omniscience, 43, 237, 244, 290, 326, 
347 

Ornkara, 63 

Orissa, 51, 384, 386, 4.4.7 
Otherness, 222 

Pada-rattiaialiy i 
pada-sakti, 155 
paddnumdna, 326 
padartha, 150W. 

Padartha-candrika, 64 
Padartha-dlpika, 59 
Padartha-fiirnaya, 328 
Paddrtha-samgraha, 156 w., 157//., 

160 

Padmanabha, 56, 1577/., 448 
Padmanabhacarya, C, M., Life of 
Madhvdcdrya, 5471., 94 
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Padmanabhasura, 54 
Padmanabha-tirtha, 56, 60, 64, 65, 87, 
91, 92, 93, 94, 155 
Padma-purdnaf 36 w. 

Padma-tirtha, 54, 91 
Padyavali, 394 
Pain, 182, 357 
Pamparanya, 371 
Panihati, 388 
Panorama of illusions, 49 
Pantheistic, 39 
panca-jandhy 137 

Parica-piidikd-vwarana^ 109, 123 w., 

276 ft. 

Pancapddtya, 376, 380, 381 
Pahearatra, 7, 9, 37, 44, 57, 75, 93, 
128;?., 145, 334, 355 
Pahearatra dramas, 36 
Paiicayna-skandha-‘tikd, 2 
Paheasikha, 38, 39 w. 

Pandkayayia-prakriyd-fmuirayia, 55 
Paiijikd, 62 

Pandita Jaa:adananda, 387 
para, 

Parabhiiti, 383 
Parakala Yati, 95, 97, 99 
par a in, i r 

parama-premdspada, 123 
paratyia-puntsa, 14, 130W. 
parama-piiru^drthatu, 14 
Paramarsi, 3() 
parama-siikha-rupatia, 14 
Paramananda Gupta, 385 
Paramilnanda Puri, 385, 388 
paranidrtha, 69, 351 
Paramdrtka-samlarbha, 3(^4 
Parainatrnan, ii, 12, 14, 20, 21, 

22, 23, 150, 155, 365, 39h, 402, 

403, 404, 405, 420, 424, 427, 428, 
430 

parafnattfia-panttuytia ei'a, 22 
Parajtiditna- i- attdarhha, 402 
paramdttyia-prakrti, 3 ib 
paratyieh'ara, 13, 400, 409 
pararttpard-kraffia, i 60 
paraspara-parihdn'riai'iut vartate, 197 
paraspardtiupravcsdt tattvdndm, 30 
paratah-aprdmdyyya, 172 
para tah -prdtttdtn a , 171 
paratastvd-yjutiidyia, 173 
Paratattvdnjana , 380 
pard yridyd, ibri. 
pardnurakti, 349 
pardnuraktir nvare, 349 
pardrtha, 202, 334 


pard-sakti, 390 

parindma, 22, 164, 406, 407, 443 

parindma-hetutvam tal-laksanayyi, 333 

parmdytiinl, 156 

parispanda, 40, 

parisesa, 184, 187 

Parisista, 381 

paroksa, 234, 240, 278, 339 
paroksa-ity^akara, 312 
paroksa-jfidna, 233 
paropakdrdya, 5 
l^irticularity, 150 
Partlcss, 327, 362 

paryavasita-sddhya-vydpakatve sati 
sddhandvydpaka upddhih, 199/1. 
Passions, 409 
pascmia, 432 
Patanjali, 28, 35/7., 36 
Patrdz'alatuhayia, 373 
Pandavas, 89 
Panduraiiua, 64, 372 
Pandya, 383 
Pdniyn, 307 
papa, 151 

pdrdmdrtkika, 69, 116 
pdrdnidrthikaU'd-kdrena atyantdhhd- 
z.'>ah, 109 

pdrayhparayd , 189 
pdrdrthya, 39/7. 
pdrdrtkyani, 39 tt. 

Pasupata, 7, 8, 52, 139 
Patahjala, 36 

Perception, 77, 181, 194, 197, 216, 
222, 223, 228, 257, 345 
Perceptual experience, 341 
Permanent, 83 
Perpetual immediacy, 210 
Persians, 93 
phala, 353, 357 
phala-riipa, 353 
phala-sanyyydsa, 424 
pJiala-rydpyah'a, 216, 310 
Phdiyuna, 385 
phcyiatara tiya - vydya, 141/7. 
Phenomena! self, 31 
Philosophy, 314, 384, 390 
Phott>-phobia, 2S2 
Physical love, 431 
Physiological, 431, 436 
Piliar, 17S 
pisdeas, 66 
Pltambara, 379 

Pitambaraji Mah5r3ja, 373, 374 
Pleasure, 182, 357 
Plurality, 19, 94 
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Pointed fruition, 317 
Poona, 56 

Positive ignorance, 274 
Positive entities, 206 
Positive veil, 276 
Possibility, 104 
Posterior knowledge, 211 
Postures, 88 

Power, 42, 43, 150, 153; threc-fold, of 
God, 13 

Prabhanjnria , 377 

Prabhakaras, 3«., 4, 74, 162 7^., 167, 
i6(), 171 n . 

Prabhasa, 372 
Prabhavisnus\fitnin, 383 
Prabodhini, i 
Practical behaviour, 231 
Practical efhciency. 206, 252 
pradhana, 308, 404, 414 
Pradlpa, 381 

Pradyumna, 38, 155, 313 > 3 * 4 ”•. 

Prady Limn a Misra, 388 
Pradyumna-vyuha , 27 
Pragmatic experience, 217 
Prahlada, 340 
Prajiia-tirtha, 52 
Prajnd , 3157/. 
prakarana , 08 
Pr akar ana-pane ikd , 162 
prakdrata , 170 

Prakasa , i, 59, 192, 346, 374. ?>19 
Prakasananda, 276, 388, 381; 
PrakasHiman, 94, 104, 117 
prakrtfivayavddi - ni ^ edfii - paratvat , 312 
prakrti, 12, 13, 14, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
31, 32, 34 , 35 , 37 , 40, 42, 44 , 4 ^b 47 , 
49, 66, 68, 134, 135, 13^77., 137, 155, 
15^^ 159, 313, 314, 3T5, 316, 317, 
327, 33335, 373, 39 ‘>. 402, 410, 
412, 41 3, 425,440; categories, evolu¬ 
tion of, 35; idea of, in Vipiu-purdna 
anti Bhdyavata - puruna , 34 
prakrti - laya , 407 
prakrti - 9 > tuH , 31377. 
pralaya , 47, 141, 219, 3*8 
pramd , 166, 167, 337 
Prarnd-laksanay 50, 64, 160, 184, 187 
pramdna , 37, 77, 96, 116, 160, 162, 
163, 165, 167, 181, 188, 189, 196, 
202, 212, 270, 281, 318, 337, 341, 
344 , 345 , 34d, 35 ^ 

pramdna-hadhitarthaka prasan^a, 189 
Pramana-candrikd, 165, 18777., 18877. 
pramdna-jndna, 276 


Pram ana-paddhatif 64, 160, 165, 178, 

182, 186, 196, 202 
prarndna-phalay 167 
Pramdna-zmda-rahasya, 170 n. 
pramdna-vrtti, 279 
pramdna-vydpdra, 166 77. 
pramdndntara-iwdya, 199 
prameyay 115, 160 
Prameya-dTpikd, 61, 94 
Prameya-kamala-martanda, 16677., 167 
Prameya-miiktdrali, 1 o i 
prameya-phala , 346 
Pratncya-ratfia-mdld, 447 
Prameya- ratnarnava , 375 
Pramcya-ratndiudl, 43877., 447 
prameya tz ui , 152 
pranaya, 356, 433 w. 
prapanca, 328 

Prapanca-mitJiydHulniirndna-khayuiana , 

55, ^^5 

Prapanca-$dra-hhvda , 380 
Prapuiica-zulda, 360, 381 
prapaiico mithyd, 2 i 3 
Prasthdna-rafndkara, 330, 337, 339 

340, 343 
Prahhi^ 1, 90 
prasnikd, 65 

Prahiopanisad-hhdsya^ 55, ()0, 154 
Prasnopafn)iad-f)lidsya-tik<d 90, 94 
Prahio pa nisa d~hhd 5 ya- 1 Y k d -1 ip pa na, 170 
Pramopanisad-hlidsya - (ippdni , 5 5 
pratarana-sdstra , 34(8 
Prataparudra, 386, 3SS, 393, 394, 395 
pratihandlia, 357 
pratihandhi-kalpana^ i<)0 fi. 
prafth/idsika, 300 
pratibimha, 150 
Pratihimba-Tdda, 352, 379 
pratijnd, 345 

prati-pannopdilhu fraikdlika-nisf dha- 

pratiynyitz'dtn , 20.4. 
pratitjy 118 
pratya-hhijnn, 162 
pratyaksa pramdna, 341 
prafyaksa-yoyya, 20 1 
pratyanumnna , 326 
prai'rfti, t66 

prdf’-abhdva, 155, 206, 209, 223, 239, 

272, 303, 342, 379 
prdfiabhdva - pra tiyo^itva ,223 
prdkatya-prat iha ndha , 289 
prdmdnya, 168 
pranidnya-bhrama, 168 
prdmdnya-nikayasya -praz^artaka tz ^am , 

173 
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pana , 37, 40, 41, 132, 135, 136, 148. 

331. 399 
pranatva^ 137 
prdnaydma^ 28 
prcirabdha, 88, 433 
prdrdbdiia-harma, 317, 365, 418 
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Satananda, 53 

sauai, 9, 151 

saury a, 151 

sdlayrdma sild, 371 

sdnta, 392, 432 

Santi, 31 3 n. 

i5antipur, 386, 387, 395 

sdnto ddnto, 322 

Sandilya, 350 

i^dmiilya-sutra, 350, 380 

^dndilya-sutru-hhakfi, 349, 350 

Sdstra-dipikd, 3 n. 

sdstras, 52, 92, 128, 151, 321, 346 

sastriiyomtvat, 325, 326 

^usirdrlhaniriipana, 34 <> 

^dstrdrtha-prakarana, 374 

Sdstydrthd-prakarana-uihaiidha, 380 

J^ikhi ISlahiti, 388 

*S’ iksdda saka, 34)4 

Siksdpdtra, 3<So, 381 

Siva, 52 

^ila, S; AU'dhatithi on, 7 
Sohhana lihatpi, 53, gr, 92 
sraddlid, g, 350, 420 
!Sr(iddkdprak(ir<ifia, 3 7 3 
lArantanidhi, 3*83 
srdvana, 103 
Sii 448 

157^/. 

Sridevadasana, 383 

i^ridhara, 10, ii, 12, 261/., 277/., 46w., 
381, 382, 386, 387, 399, 405 
i^iidhara-svaini, i 
J^rldliara Sarma, 373 
i^riharsa, 115, 191 w., 192, *94 
^^likantha, 383 
rlk anth aga rI?h a, 38 3 
^likrsna, 447 
^rlkurma, 51 

^rlmad-bhdgavata, 31, 386 


^rl Madhi a and Madhvahnif 54 w. 
^rinatha, 2 
^rinatha Bhatta, 375 
isrinivasa, 1, 59, 62, 64, 65, 87, 89, 90, 
98, loi, 102, 178, 237, 246 
J^rinivasa Paridita, 386 
J^rinivasa-tirtha, 64, 90 
^ripadaraja, 62 
J^rirama Pandita, 385 
l^rirahgam, 383, 388 
Sri-rupa, 389 
Sri-rupa GosvamJ, 388 
&ri Sarvottama-stotra, 374 
^rivasa, 387, 395 
Srivasa Pandita, 385 
sruti, 78, 86, 97, 121, 361, 363 
^rutisdra, 373 
^rngdra~ra$a~ 7 nandanay 377 
Srngeri Monastery, 53, 54 
subha da ^ 433 
Buddha hhaktiy 392 
^^uddhadvaita, 383 
Suddhadvaita-niartanda, 377 
^uddhddi'aiia-parikskara , 381 
suddho 7 ia bhdti, 105 
mka pakfiya , 1 
Suklamhara, 387 
Sudras, 110 
sunya, 69, 70, 136, 312 
hlnyatr< 2 -nlp 7 nj, 42 
sunyavddiiis, 69 
!^re.tdsvatara, 129 u. 

Svctdh'atara Upanisad, 38, 136, 137 
l^yanuila, 381 
S y iini a 1 a 1 C i u s \ a ini, 13??. 

.'^ydfuasdstrt, 92 
Syam.lnanda, 438 

Sasti-tautra, 36 37, 38, 39, 45; as 

described in Ahirhudhnya, 39 
Sat pad 377 

Sat-sandarbha , 12 «., 337/., J 5 w., 21 , 

22W., 346, 353400, 
401, 402, 403, 404, 406, 408, 411, 
412, 413 » 415, 427 
Sattath a, 56 

Sodasa-grantha, 374, 375, 380 
Sodasa-grantha-vii^rti , 379 

tacchcsat atmahaprabhavenaivoddlpta y 

413 

Tactile, 226 

lad-avisaya-yogyatdtirobhdva, 366 

tadviudna sthdtum asakiih, 356 
tad~ 7 'isayat 7 'ani era taddkaratvani^ 216 
taijasuy 35, 4^, * 57 * 3 * 5 ^^- 
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taijasa-ahamkara^ 27, 36 
Taittirlya Upanisad, 98, 131, 375, 381 
Taittirlya-^upanisad-bha^ya, 55 
Taittiriya-sruti-vdrttika-tlkdj 5 5 
TaUwakdra-bhdsya, 90 
Talavakdra-bhdsya-tikd, 90 
Talazjakdra-khamidrtha-prakdsikdy 90 
Talavakard-tippa ?//, 9o 
tamasy 31, 37, 40, 156, 157, 328, 334, 
342, 343, 370, 397, 400, 414, 417 
tanmdtraSy 24, 31, 35, 37, 4^> I47» ^5^ 
tantray SQri. 

Tantra-dlpikdy 61, 62 
Tantra-sura-mantroddhdra , 88 
Tantra-sdra-samqraha, 55, 88 
Tantra-sdrokta-pujdz'idhiy 88 
tantusu pata-samz'dyahy 154 
tapas, 9 

Taranginl, 209, 211, 217, 222 
tarkUy i88«., 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 
194,195,196,199, 202, 203 ; as stated 
by Vyasa-tirtha, 196; in Madhva, 
Sriharsa and V^yasa-tirtha on, 193-6 
Tarka-bhdsya , 189 
Tarka-dlpikdy 189 

Tarka-iandavay 1.68 m., 171172M., 
173 184, 187, 192, 193, 194. ^00 

iarkas ca di ividho samsaya-parisodhako 
z^ydpti-grdhakas ca, 195>/. 
tasniad aikya-huddhydlarnbana-rupam 
yat pratlyatCy 404 
Taste-potential, 35 
tat tu samanzjaydty 128, 328 
tat tvam asi, 81, 397 
tattva, 334 

Tattzm-clntdmanly 170, 171, 187, 195, 
199M. 

Tattvadipanay 346, 347 373 

TatWa-dJpa-prakdsay 351 
tattva-jndnay 416 
Tattva-muktdkaldpay 95 
TatlT^a-nirnaya, 168 
Tattva-pradipa, non. 
Tattva-pradtpikdy i, 179 
Tattva-prakdsikdy 61,62, 94, loi, 104, 
122, 147 

Tattva-prdhasikd-bhazxi-bodhay i oi 
d'attva-prakdhkd-gata-nydya-vwarana, 
lOI 

Tattva-prakdHkd-tippanJy 61 
Tattva-prakdsikd-vdkydrtha-maiijarJy 
62 

Tattva-samkhydnay 35, 64, 65, 66, 150, 

157 

Tattva-sandarbhay 147?., 16, 18, 438 


tattva-suddhiy 158, 218 «. 
tattz'ato-parindrnahy 22 
Tattva-vivekay 55, 64, 65 
Tattvarthadlpa, 348, 37471., 379 
Tattvoddyotay 55, 64, 66, 69, 7071. 
tatastha, 124, 408, 410 
tatastha-laksana, 122, 124, 422 
tutastha-sakti, 14, 21, 124, 393, 398, 
408, 410, 421 
tdddtmya, 107, 330, 340 
tamasUy 29, 35, 41, 156, 157, 275 

tdmasa-ahanikdray 27 
tdmasa gima, 44 

Tdmraparnl-srinivdsdcdrya, 60, 62, 90 
tdrkikdbhimata-paramdnnto, 313 n. 

Tdtparya - hodh in t , 5 9 
Tdtparya-candrikdy 62, 101, 104, 109, 
112, 121, 122, 124, 129, 1337/., 134, 
i 35 » ^ 3 ^, 141, t 43 , 156 
Tdtparya-ca ndrik d-nydya-viva rana, 

62 

Tdtparya-canclrikd-prakdsa , 62 
Td tpa r\ 'a- ca 7 i dr i kodak a rana - ny vi \ 'ci - 
viz'aranay 62 
Tatparya-dlpika, i 

Tdtparya-dipikd-vydkiiyd-nydya-dJpa- 
kiraiidvali, 60 

Tatparya-prakasikd-bhava-bodkay 61 
Tdtparya-prakdsikd-gata-nydya- 
invarana, 61 

Tdtparya-ilkd, lit, 11277., 1667/., 193 

Tdtparya-t!ppaniy 60 

tejasy 31, 43, 92, 158, 373, 375 

Tclugu, 375 

Telu^^u Brahmins, 371 

1‘estimony, 202; Vyasa-tirtha on, 203 

dVxts, 99 

Theistic yoga, 34 

Thought-activity, 41 

Time, 26, 2777., 31, 156, 182, 332 

'rime-mornents, 26 

Time-sense, 26 

'^I'irne-units, 332 

Timrnanna Bhat^a, 89 

Timmarinacarya, 62, 64, loi 

tip pant, 93 

tirohhdvay 340, 366, 367 

titiksdy 15 I 

d'lrtkay 380 
iol, 386 

traikdlika-bddhyatz)ay 255 
Transcendant nature, 48 
Transcendence of God, 88 
Travancore, 388 
Trinity doctrine, 93 
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Trirammalaya, 371 
Trivandrum, 53 
Trividhandmdvall^ 381 
Trivikrama, 52 

Trivikrama Pandita, 54, 91, loi 
Truth, 126, 224 
Truthfulness, 28 
I'uluva, 52 
turlya, 315 w. 

39 fi. 

Udayana, 192, 196, 199, 326 
Udaypur, 377 
uddfiarana, 345 
uddfiaranopanaya, 202 
udhJiuta-rufmlvat^ 243, 341 
Uddhava, 45 

Uddhavadrisa Madhava, 388 
Uddhm a-dilta, 394 
Uddyotakara, i76«., 177178 
Udipi, 52, 53, 93, 372 
udijv ^ id , 257, 357 
ujjvaia, 433 

IJij'Dala-ndaniatd , 394, 433/1. 

I ^jjvala-fiiliimaHi-tik(l, 394 
IJjjvaUi-rasa - katia, 394 
Idtimate cause, 315 
Ultimate know ledj^^e, 219 
Ultimate reality, 427 
Llnconditiunal, 185 
Unconditional antecedent, 340 
Unconditional invariability, 97 
Unc(Uiditioned, 378 
Unfailing relation, 197, 198 
Unhappiness, 4 
Uniformity of nature, 195 
Unity, 79, 125 
Universal, 152, 221, 222 
Universal body, 314 
Universal coexistence, 191 
Universal negation, 66 
Universal sincerity, 354 
Universe, 332 
I’nreal, 22 

IJpadrsa-i'isaya-sahkd-turdsu-^.ulduy 379 

Vpadesufnrta, 394 

Upadisasahasra-iikd, 55 

upajlvaka, 77 

upajh’va, 363 

upalahdhi, 143, 166, 176 

upamdna, 345 

upaniiti^ 338 

upanaya, 151, 345 

Upaniijads, 96, 97, 98, 122, 128, 129, 
I34» 139, 142, I 45 » 179. 320, 321, 


326, 363, 368, 369, 370, 382, 391, 

414. 442 

Upanisad-dJpikd, 379 
(Jpanisat-prasthdna^ 55 
upapatti-dosa, 202 
upddd7ia, 21, 138, 328, 330 
updddtta-kdrana, 138, 150, 330, 341, 

403 

updddndmm, 24 

upddhi, 60, 70, 83, 85, 86, 95, 96, 147, 
152, 193, 198, 19912., 350, 370 
Upadhi-khandana^ 55, 64, 65 
IJpddhi-kJiandana-vydkliyd-vivarana, 
64 

upadlich praiibimha-pak^apdtitvamy 287 

updsand, 316, 323 

Utility, 406 

Utkala, 447 

IJtkalikd-vallarJ, 394 

ntsarfia, 190/1. 

Utsava-pratarm, 379, 380 
uttarrta, 433 

uttama-madhyarnddhama, 161 
uttaro, 432 
V t tar a - mJrn dmsd, 324 
fiha, 18822. 

Urddhva-pundra-dhdrana-vdda, 379 

Vacuity, 153 

vahni-vydpya, 152 n. 

zHiidharmya, 180 

vaidhi, 424, 425, 426, 435 

vaidht-bJiakii, 424, 426, 435, 442 

Vaidyanatha, 372 

zmijdtya, 190/2. 

vaikdrika, 27, 41, 157 

vaikdrika ahamkdra, 35, 41 

Vaikiintha, 15, 313, 397, 398, 400 

vadumlhadi-svarUpa-vaibhava-rupena, 

398 

zmilaksanya, 117 
zmirdiiya, 40, iii, 391, 417 
ziaird^ya-miha, 353, 354 
Vaihumara, 135 

Vaiscsika, 150 , 151 / 2 ., I 53 . ^ 7 ^, i 77 » 

325 

Vaiiesika Sutras, iy()n. 
Vaipiazm-purdrms, 57 
Vaisriava religion, 434 
Vaipuira-topnt, 2 

Vaisnavas, 17, 36, 98, 384, 393, 400, 
401, 405, 407, 409, 432 
Vaisnavisrn, 20, 388, 393, 400 
Vaipiaz)ism, ^aivatsjn and Minor Re¬ 
ligious Systems, 51, 54/2. 
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Vakresvara, 386, 387 
Valid, 161 

Valid cognition, 276 
Valid knowledge, 278 
Validity, 75, 169, 171, 186, 253, 

34 ^> 

Validity of memory, 163 
Vallabha, i, 2, 320, 321, 322, 324, 327, 
328, 329, 330, 346, 350, 351, 352, 

355 , 35b, 357 . 359 . 3^1, 3 ^> 3 , 3 ^ 7 , 

371. 373 . 374 . 375 . 37 ^. 377 , 3 ^^©, 

381, 383, 384; hhakti its classifica¬ 

tion, 353; hhakti its fruits, 355; 
hhaktiy obstacles to, 357; the concept 
of bhaktiy 346 ff.; concept of hhakti 
compared with that of the Bhaga- 
vata-purdna and other literature, 
346 ff.; Vallabha (Gopesvarji) con¬ 
cept of hhaktiy 350 ff.; his concept of 
pusti-hhaktiy 2S^;bhakti and the rasas, 
352 ff.; method of the attainment of 
hhakti, 354; hhakti and the meta¬ 
physical doctrine of monism, 348 -q; 
hhakti and promay 355—6; disciples 
and works, 373 ff.; life of, 371; his 
opposition to monistic santiydsa, 
356; his outlook of the Upanisads, 
326; Vedanta categories according 
to, 332 ff.; V'^edantic categories dis¬ 
cussed and criticized, 332-6; inter¬ 
pretation of the V\"danta by his 
followers, 358 ff.; his view con¬ 
trasted with that of Nyaya and 
Vijhana-bhiksu, 326 -7; Vd^nusvaml, 
relation with, 382; as interpreted by 
Vitthala, 363 ff. 

Vallabha (Puru§ottama), arthdpatti or 
implication, 345; causality, nature 
of, 341 ; distinction between instru¬ 
ment and cause, 340; doubt, 337-8; 
inference, 344-5; indeterminate and 
determinate knowledge, 337-8; right 
knowledge as perception and in¬ 
ference, 339-40; perceptual ex¬ 
perience, 341-2; illusory perception, 
nature of, 343; doctrine of mdyd 
explained by, 330-1; pramdnas, 
treatment of, 336 ff. 

Vallabha Bhaffa, 388 
Vall ah ha-dig-7:ij ay a, 383 w. 

Val labha Gos vaml’s Prapahca-samsdra- 
bheda, 362 
Vallabha-Misra, 386 
Vallabhacarya, 2 

Vallahhd^taka, 358, 374, 377, 380 


Vanamali, 87 
Vahga, 91 
VaradarSja, 59, 314 
VardharnSna, 192, 193, 196, 393 
varna, 150 

vastutas iu sahdajanya-vrtti'-visayat- 
vam eva driyatvafn, 216 
Vacaspati, 94, 104, 105, 107, 134, 193. 

195, 220, 287, 288 
vdcdrambhanam, 82 
vada, 6s 
Vadakatluiy 381 
Vdddvaliy 359 36c>, 362 «. 

Vadiraja, 62, 64, 87, 175 
V’adirajasvami, 59 
Vadindra, 53 
Vagbhata, 53 
Vagisa-tirtha, 56 
vdky 148 

Vdkyasudhd-tJkdy 5 5 
vdkydnumdiniy 3 
Vdkydrtha-candrikd, 1 02 
Vdky art ha - in uktdva li, 6 2 
V^amadevay 27 
Vamana, 53 

I'dsandy 43, 45, 150, 364 
Vasudcvn, 2, 27, 38, 54, 57, 155, 3i3»., 
314,387 

Vasudeva Datta, 386 
Vasudhii, 3(>3 
vatsalyOy 392, 432 
Vatsyayana, 178, 188, 432 
Vdtsydyaria-hhdsya y 189 n. 
vdyuy 52, 88, 93, 131, 135, 137. t55 
Vedagar bhana ray an acilr ya, 5 9 
Vcdanidhi-tirtha, 56 
Vedas, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 48, 63, 66, 76, 108, 
III, 127, 134, 139, 163, 197. 203, 
254. 3t2, 320, 346, 363, 365, 377, 
423, 425; smrtiy relation, 5 
Vedastufikdrikdy 373 
Vedavyasa-tirtha, 56 
Vedanta, 49, 52, lor, 105, 106, 107, 
J25, 138, 158, 169, 320, 326, 327, 
342, 361, 383, 397 
Veddnta-candrikd, 373 
V^edanta-kaumusiy 158, 239 
Veddrita-kdranarndldy 380 
Vedanta - Syamantaka ,438 
Vedaiita-ixlrttikay 56 
Vedantadhikaranamdld, 381 
Vedantic texts, 105, 323 
Vedantist, 194 
Vedantists, 80, 240, 247 
Vcdesa-bhik§u, 64, 65, 90 
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Vedic, 203 

Vedic commands, 2, 3, 5 
Vedic deeds, 7, 355 
Vedic dharnta, 7 
Vedic duties, 7, 355 
Vedic hymns, 55 

Vedic injunctions, 2, 4, 6, 8, jo, 11 

Vedic observances, 102, 103 

Vedic perf(»nTiances, 37 

Vedic rituals, 3, 4 

Vedic sacrifices, 2 

Vedic testimony, 226 

V’^cdic texts, 5, 74 

Venkata, 95 

Venkata Bhafta, 388 

\ enkatadrisuri, 64 

Venkoba Rao, G., 92 

Verbal cognition, 215 

Verbal kno\vl('d^e, 336, 338 

Verification, 195 w. 

Vnulavnu, 372 
V’etra\'atJ, 372 
vihfiaktiitxHlt, 221 
Vibrations, 132«. 

Vibratory, 40 

Vicious circle, 83, 249, 284, 287, 

297 

Vicious infinite, 23, 63, 81, 85, 104, 
193, 244 250. 254, 260 
Vi dai^dliafndtlhai a , 3 94 
l^idvana-maudami, 363, 365, 367//., 
370 7^., 370, 381 

Xbdyadhiraja Bhattopadhyaya, 61 
\'idyadhiraja-tlrtha. 56. 102 
Viciyadhlsa-tirtha, 56, 62, (14, 101 
V^idyanidbi, 56, 148, 387, 448 
Vidyapati, 389 
t.'jdya-sfhunci, 188 ti. 

7‘idy(i-sakfi\ 12 
Vijaya, 53, 31877. 386 
Vijaya Bhatta, 53 
i j a y adh\ aj a - ti rtha, 1 
Vijaya-dhvajl, 2477 . 

Vijayanatrara, 371, 372, 394 
Vijayindra, 64, 65, 87, 957/., 98, 

99^7., 100, 101 

r 7/ aylndra-parajaya, ()5, 9677., 9977., 
100 77. 

vijfi( 7 nci, (), 20, 2772., 146. 406 
Vijniina-bhik?u, 367 
vtjndtiaruaya, 136 
vijiidna-fatH a, i 577/. 
inkaJpa, 158, 336 
7 'ikdra, 3277 .. 361 
vik^epay 264, 265 


vik^epa-iaktiy 2471. 
vilaya, 157 

^ildpakusumdnjali, 394 
Vilva-maiigala, 383, 389 
vinaya, 9 

Vindication, 19577. 
viparyaya, 176, 178, 189, 338 
Virtue, 2, 40 
Visual organs, 342 
Visual perception, 191, 252 
Visala, 372 
Visarada Paridita, 385 
viusa, 18, 127, 150, 153, 182, 183,442, 
447 

viscsabhdvay 272 
7 dsesa-vika I pa, 18 3 
7 mesya, 175 
7 'tsista, 150 
visisia-hauddhi, 338 

7 'isisfatd, 153 
visuddhdd7}aita, 382 
Visva , 3157/. 

Visvanaga7-a, 372 

Visvanatha, 189, 190, 351 

VisvanStha CakravartI, 1 

Visroridtha-rritiy 1887/., 189, 190 

Visvarupa, 190, 385 

Visvesvara, 2 

Visvesvara-tirtha, 90 

7 'isaya, iio, 113 

7'isayatd, 170 

viRaya-tydga, 10 

''<^'t?(ivdnandabrahtrtdnanddpeksayd hha- 

jajidTKindnsyo )7iahdlt7'at , 357 
Vimoh, 315 

Visnu, ig, 37, 40, 41, 53, 57, 58, 61, 

^*5. ^ 9 > 9 -. 102, 103, HI 77 ., 122 , 

125, I3I, 132, 133, 136, 137, 138, 

145. 37b 

Visnucitra, 371 
Visnudhantiottara , 9 ti. 

Visnukrimta, 53 
Visnurnangala, 53, 54, 65 
Visnu Ikmdita, 38(7 
Vi^nupriya, 386 

Mmu-purdfUi, j6, 34, 3677., 75, 349, 
350, 391, .^.05, 423, 42777, 

Vi^nu Purl, 2 

VipiusahasraTidma-hhdsya, 55 
7 imu-samknlpa-cod it at, 3 7 
Vi^nu-sakti, 3<)o, 442 
\u§nusvamln, 1,12, 347, 371, 382, 383, 
447 

J'isnu-tattn^a-nirnaya, 55, 64, 74, 78, 
87, 17277. 
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VisnU'^tatWa-nirnaya-tlkopanyasay 87 
Vi^nu-tattva-nirnaya-tippanl, 87 
Vi^u-tatWa-prahdsa, 87 
Vi^nutopnJ, 394 
vitanddy 65 

Vitiating? conditions, 198, 199 
Vinhala, 363, 369, 372. 373, 374, 375, 
377» 379> 3^®)* 3^^'» interpretation of 
Vallabha’s ideas, 363 ff. 

Vitthala Bhatta, 64 
Vitthala-suta-srinivasa, 62 
Vitthalasutananda-tirtha, 62, 87 
Vitthala-suta-srinivasacarya, 60 
Vitthalacarya-sQnu, 59 
Vivaranay 117, 141, 238, 249, 265, 275, 
276, 277, 295, 297, 373 
xmmrtay 110, 134, 308, 309, 405 
vivartakdrana, 362 
V^ivekadhairyyasrayay 373, 376 
Vwekadhairyyairaya-ilkdy 377 
I'iyogOy 39 «. 

Vlrabhadra, 393 
Virachand, 393 
Vlramitrodayay $n.y 6«., 8«. 
Viramitrodaya-parihhd^dprakdsay 5 w., 
bn. 

xnryay 42, 43 
Vrndavana, 89 
Vrndavanadasa, 384, 385 
Vrndavana GosvamI, 2 
Vrddhanagara, 372 

vrtti, 8, 106, 148, 188, 219, 232, 234, 

236, 239, 240, 241, 242, 244, 245, 

246, 248, 258, 259, 262, 263, 265, 

266, 267, 274, 275, 277, 278, 281, 

291, 310, 341, 343 
x^rtti-jndna, 276, 290 
Vrttikara, 53, 134 
rr//?-knowlcdge, 277, 278, 282 
vrtti modification, 221 
vyabhicdra, 189 
X)yahhicdri bhdvay 353 
x^yaktavyakta, 43 
vyaktiy 132W., 143 
vyasanuy 356 
vyasU-ksetrajnay 402 
vycwahdrikay 73, 80, 115, 116, 120, 
142, 204, 281. 299, 300, 304 
Vyaya, 387 
vydghdtay 190, 192 
Vydkhyd-sarkardy 178 n. 
Vydkhydna-vwaranay 94 

xjydpakay 197 
vyapdra, 197, 341 
vydpdravad asddhdranam, 340 


vydptiy 151, 152, 184, 185, 187, 190, 
197; its nature, 197-8; Vyasa-tirtha 
on its nature, 199 
vyapti-grahaka, 195 m. 
xyapti-smaranay 200 
Vyasa, 30, 53, 54 
Vydsa-hhd^ya, 35M., 36 
Vydsa-smrtiy 5 //. 

Vyasa-tirtha, 56, 59, 62, 63, 65, 90, 
i34» i35» Ml. 195. 19b. 199. 202, 

203, 204, 209, 222, 223, 224, 226, 

227, 228, 229, 230, 231, 270, 279, 

282, 292, 293, 294, 298, 448 
vytlhas, 27 w., 413 

Waking; state, 267 
Whole, 153 
Wilson, 11. H., 54 w. 

Wisdom, 40, 347 

World-appearance, ii, 17, 63, 73, 205, 
207, 213, 214, 217, 224, 229, 230, 

247, 248, 249, ^50, 251, 252, 253, 

254. 301, 303; Vyasa-tlrtha's view 
of, 302 ff.; its indchnability cri¬ 
ticized, 301 ff. 

World-creation, 359 

World-events, 412 

World-experience, 25, 32, 25b 

World-illusion, 251 

World objects, 221, 232, 233, 248 

World-souI, 417 

Wrangling, 65 

Yadupati, i, 59, 62, 64, 65, 89, 102 
YajuSy 128 
yarnGy 424 

Yamaka-bhdratay 55, 89 
yamas, 354 
Yamunottri, 372 
yathd prartieyatxmrny 198 
Yathdrthay r6i, 165 
yathdrtham pramananiy 160, 167 
Yati-pranaim-kalpay 55 
Yadavaprakasa, 53 
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